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PREFACE. 


Thb  following  Manual  is  based  upon  the  *  Diotionary  of  Greek  and 
Boman  Geography/  The  original  -work  contains  a  great  mass  of 
information  derived  from  tiie  researches  of  modem  traTellers  ahd 
scholars,  which  have  not  yet  been  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  instmction  in  oar  colleges  and  schools.  It  has  therefore  been 
thought  that  a  Manual,  giving,  in  a  systematic  form  and  in  a 
moderate  ccmipaas,  the  most  important  results  embodied  in  the 
Dictionary  would  prove  an  acceptable  addition  to  our  school  and 
college  literature. 

It  would,  however,  be  doing  injostice  to  Mr.  Bevan's  labours 
to  represent  them  as  only  systematizing  the  larger  work.  Besides 
adapting  it  for  a  different  class  of  readers,  he  has  likewise  made 
many  valuable  additions,  of  which  the  most  important  are : — ' 

1.  A  history  of  Geography  in  Antiquity,  containing  an  account 
of  the  views  of  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  tracing  the  progress  of  the  science  from  the  mythical  aodounts 
of  the  poets  through  the  progressive  systems  of  Herodotus,  Erato- 
sthenes, Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  intermediate  writers.  This  portion 
of  the  work  is  illustrated  by  maps  of  the  world  as  known  to  the 
poets,  historians,  and  geographers.  It  concludes  with  a  chapter 
upon  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography  of  the  Ancients. 

2.  As  full  an  account  of  Scriptural  Geography  as  was  consistent 
with  the  limits  of  the  work.  Not  only  is  considerable  space  devoted 
to  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries,  but  information  is  given 
upon  all  Other  Scriptural  subjects,  such  as  the  Travels  of  St.  Paul, 
which  can  be  illustrated  by  a  knowledge  of  Geography.  In  this 
part  of  the  work  important  assLstance  has  been  derived  from'  the 
recently  published  '  DictionMiipf  the  Bible.' 
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VI  PREFACE. 

3.  Numerous  quotations  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  which 
either  illustrate  or  are  illustrated  by  the  statements  in  the  text. 

These  are  the  principal  additions  made  to  the  original  work.  In 
arranging  the  materials  in  a  systematic  form,  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  make  the  book  as  interesting  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
would  allow.  The  tedium  naturally  produced  by  an  enumeration 
of  political  boundaries  and  topographical  notices  is  relieved  by 
historical  and  ethnographical  discussions,  while  the  numerous  maps, 
plans,  and  other  illustrations,  give  life  and  reality  to  the  descrip- 
tions. The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  the  Expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  similar  subjects,  are  discussed  and 
explained.  It  has  been  an  especial  object  to  supply  information, 
on  all  points  required  by  the  upper  classes  in  the  public  schools 
and  by  students  in  the  universities. 

As  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  materials,  the  plan  adopted 
has  been  to  descend  by  a  series  of  gradations  from  the  general  to 
the  particulaf*  description  of  each  country,  commencing  with  the 
boundaries,  character,  climate,  and  productions;  proceeding  next 
to  the  physical  features,  such  as  moxmtains  and  rivers;  then 
describing  the  inhabitants,  political  divisions,  and  principal  towns ; 
and  concluding  with  a  brief  notice,  of  the  less  important  places,  of 
the  roads,  and  of  the  political  history.  This  arrangement,  which 
has  been  unifoiToly  followed,  will  enable  a  student  to  arrive  at  both 
the  kind  and  the  amount  of  information  he  may  require.  Should  he 
wish  to  study  the  physical  features  alone,  he  will  find  them  brought 
together  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  subject :  should  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  desire  topographical  particulars,  he  will  know  at  once  where 
to  turn  for  them,  both  by  the  order  observed  in  the  treatment  of 
the  subject,  and  by  the  alteration  in  the  type. 

A  Manual  of  Modem  Geography  on  a  similar  plan  is.  in  course 
of  preparation. 

WILLIAM  SMITH 
November,  1863. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   WORLD  A8  KNOWS    TO   THE   HEBREWS. 

§  1.  Origina]  abode  of  man  ;  rivers  of  Eden.  §  2.  Ante-diluvian  era. 
§  3.  Ararat ;  Armenia.  §  4.  Shinar.  §  5.  Tripartite  division  of  the 
human  race.  §  6.  Limits  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  Hebrews. 
§  7.  Egypt.  §  8.  Ethiopia.  §  9.  Arabia.  §  10.  Syria.  §  11. 
Phoenicia.  §  12.  Mesopotamia.  §  13.  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
§  14.  Geographical  ideas  of  the  Hebrews.  §  15.  Biblical  nomen- 
clature. 

§  1.  T\\e  Bible  contains  the  eariiest  geographical  notices,  com- 
mencing with  the  description  of  the  original  abode  of  man  and 
carrying  us  through  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of  classicfil 
literature.     The  primaeval  abode  of  the  human  race  was  situated  on 
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one  of  the  plateaus  of  Western  Asia,  but  its  precise  position  cannot 
be  fixed.  The  "  garden  of  Eden  "  in  which  the  first  man  dwelt,  is 
described  (Gen.  ii.  10-14)  as  having  been  situated  in  some  central 
and  lofty  district,  whence  four  rivers  issued  in  various  directions, 
viz,  the  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Euphrates.  With  regard  to 
the  two  latter  rivers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  identical 
with  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  with  regard  to  the  two  former  a 
great  variety  of  opinion  exists. 

Rivera  of  Eden. — ^Many  ancient  writers,  as  Josephus,  identified  the 
Pison  with  the  Ganges,  and  the  Gihon  with  the  Nile.  Others,  guided 
by  the  position  of  the  two  known  rivers,  identify  the  two  unknown  ones 
with  the  Phasis  and  Araxee,  which  also  have  their  sources  in  the  high- 
lands of  Armenia.  Others,  again,  have  transferred  the  site  to  the 
sources  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and  place  it  in  Bactria;  othera, 
again,  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere.  Such  speculations  may  be  multiplied 
ad  infinitum,  and  have  sometimes  assumed  the  wildest  character. 

*§  2.  So  long  as  the  position  of  Eden  remains  undecided,  so  long 
will  it  be  futile  to  attempt  any  settlement  of  the  other  questions  of 
ante-diluvian  geography.  The  human  race  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  two  great  branches — the  Cainites  and  Sethites — each 
havinjg  their  distinct  abodes  and  characteristics.  The  Cainites  wfent 
eastward  (Gen.  iv.  16)  from  Eden,  and  settled  in  the  land  of  Nod 
(=" exile"),  which  has  been  identified  variously  with  Susiana, 
Arabia,  Parthia,  Tartary,  and  India :  their  first  capital  was  Enoch, 
of  equally  uncertain  position.  The  Sethites,  we  may  infer,  went 
westward,  descending  to  the  districts  with  which  the  Hebrews  were 
afterwards  best  acquainted.  The  Cainites  were  agriculturists ;  the 
Sethites  adopted  the  pastoral  life.  To  the  former  are  attributed  the 
establishment  of  towns,  and  the  discovery  of  various  useful  and 
ornamental  arts ;  the  latter,  we  may  assume,  retained  their  habits  of 
primitive  simplicity  with  the  tenacity  which,  even  to  the  present  day, 
characterises  the  pastoral  nations  of  the  Eastern  world. 

§  3.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  deluge  we  enter  upon  a  new  era 
in  geography  :   the  names  of  well-known  localities  appear  in  history. 
The  ark   "  rested  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat  *'  (Gen.  viii.  4), 
meaning  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  for  Ararat  in  Biblical  geo- 
graphy (2  K.  xix.  37 ;  Jer.  li.  27)  is  not  the  name  of  a  mountain, 
but  of  a  district — the  central  region,  to  which  the  name  of  Araratia 
ia  assigned  by  the  native  geograpl^er  Moses  of  Chorene.    This  being 
the  esse,  w^e  are  not  called  upoU  t^  decide  a  point  which  the  sacred 
^,^^ ^^^^^^^If  leaves  undecide!?   P^^^^^'  ^^®  particular  mountain  on 

iJlie  DeJuf:^^  ^'V/,— Zo  a  '^^tt©  i<5^  ^®®P  mt«rest  as  the  narrative  of 

vjade  to  :^^    \^e  Ci^^^^t   b©       Of  0    A  t^*^  attempts  should  have  been 

^^eivti,&  ^^  fi,,  tbe  prec.*     ^l|>^  *>^t^ong  **the  mountains  of  Ararat " 

V^'  axicj  ^^  «d;^V^  ^''^^  """^  ^**  regenerated  world. 
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Nicolaus  of  DamasotiB  amigned  a  mountain  named  Boris,  beyond  the 
district  of  Minyas  (the  Minni  of  Scriptiire),  as  the  scene  of  that  event. 
Berosus,  who  lived  at  Babylon,  fixed  on  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Car- 
dnchian  or  Kiirdisk  range,  which  overlooks  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris:  his  opinion  was  followed  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  world,  so  much  so  that  in  several  ancient  versions 
the  name  "  Kardu  "  is  substituted  for  Ararat,  while  the  Koran  gives 
the  modem  name  "  Al-JudC  The  belief  that  the  remains  of  the  ark 
exist  amid  the  lofty  summits  of  that  range  is  still  cherished  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  district.  Josephus,  who  notices  these 
opinions  {Ant,  L  3,  §  6),  further  informs  us,  that  Uie  Armenians  had 
fixed  on  the  fl|>ot  where  Noah  descended  from  the  ark,  and  had  given 
it  a  name  which  he  translates  Apcbateritem,  i,e,  "landing-place:"  he 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  place  now  called  Nackchivan,  which  bears  a 
similar  meaning,  in  the  valley  of  the  Araxes.  Nothing  would  be  more 
natural  than  that  the  scene  of  the  event  should  in  due  course  of  time 
be  transferred  to  thc^loftiest  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  that 
the  name  of  Ararat  should  be  specially  affixed  to  that  one :  accordingly 
all  the  associations  connected  with  the  ark  now  centre  in  the  magnifi- 
cent mountain  which  the  native  Armenians  name  Macis^  and  the  Turks 
Aghri-Tdgh.  This  is  the  oiUminating  point  of  the  central  range  of 
Armenia,  the  Abus  of  the  ancients.  It  rises  mi^estically  out  of  the 
valley  of  the  Araxes  to  an  elevation  of  17,260  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  about  14,350  above  the  valley,  and  terminates  in  a  double 
conical  peak,  the  lower  or  Lesser  Ararat  being  about  4-00  feet  below 
the  other.  The  mountain  is  veiy  steep,  as  implied  in  the  Turkish 
name,  and  the  summit  is  covered  with  eternal  snow.  Until  recently  it 
was  believed  to  be  inaccessible,  but  the  sunimit  was  gained  by  Parrot 
in  1B29,  and  the  ascent  has  been  eJSected  since  his  time.  A  terrible 
earthquake  occurred  in  the  year  1840,  which  shattered  the  northern 
ride  of  the  mountain  and  carried  vast  masses  of  rock  into  the  valley, 
doing  immense  damage. 

It  is  important  ta  observe  how  admirably  Armenia  is  adapted  by 
its  geographical  position  to  be  the  central  spot  whence  the  streams  uf 
population  should  pour  forth  on  all  sides  of  the  world.  The  plateau 
of  Armenia  is  the  most  elevated  region  of  Western  Asia,  some  of  the 
plains  standing  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  equidistant  from  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas  in  the 
N.,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  S. 
Around  those  seas  the  earliest  settlements  of  civilised  man  were 
made,  and  they  became  the  high'  roads  of  commerce  and  colonization. 
Armenia  had  oonmmnication  with  them  by  means  of  the  rivers  which 
riae  in  its  central  district,  the  Euphrates  opening  the  path  to  Syria 
and  the  Mediterranean  in  one  direction,  as  well  as  to  the  Persian 
GKilf  in  the  other ;  the  Tigris  leading  down  to  Assyria  and  Susiana ; 
the  Araxes  and  Cyms  descending  to  the  Caspian,  the  latter  also 
famishing  ready  access  to  the  Euxine  by  the  commercial  route 
which  connected  its  valley  with  that  of  the  Phasis.  Westward  the 
plateau  of  Armenia  merges  into  that  of  Asia  Minor,  and  eastward  it 
is  connected  with  the  large  plateau  of  Iran,  the  ancient  Persis.    If 
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3ns,  that  in  all  directions  the  contrasts  of 
oductions,  were  such  as  to  invite  emigra- 

the  scene  of  the  first  dispersion  of  the 
Armenia. 

lents  of  any  importance  in  the  ancient 
of  Shinar"  (Gen.  xi.  2),  the  later  Chal- 
e  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  shores  of  the 
ion  with  these  settlements  the  Bihlical 
i  to  a  time  when  "  the  whole  earth  was 
speech  "  (Gen.  xi.  1),  and  assigns  to  that 
f  those  distinctive  features  of  race  and 
lied  in  the  tripartite  division  of  Noah's 
nites,"  and  Japhetites. 
ideed  the  only  systematic  statement  that 
ution  of  these  three  great  divisions  over 
ntained  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
the  form  of  a  genealopj:  but  a  large 
information  is  contained  in  it,  the  inten- 
to  specify  not  only  the  nations,  but  the 
d,  and  thus  to  present  to  his  readers  a 
ted  in  his  time.  Some  of  the  names  are 
itions :  Aram,  for  instance,  means  **  high 
ds ;"  Eber,  the  land  **  across "  the  river 
g  station  ;*'  Madai,  **  central  land  ;"  Miz- 
the  "twoEgypts;"  Ophir,  "rich"  land, 
ble  that  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 

a  geographical  meaning :  Japheth,  the 
of  the  north ;  Ham,  the  "  black  "  soil  of 
nountainous  "  coimtry. 

7orld  appears  to  have  been  divided  into 
ral,  and  southern,  which  were  occupied 
lants  of  Japheth,  Shem,  and  Ham.  The 
)  in  most  cases  identified  with  the  classical 
ses. 

m,  TonianSf  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor; 
me  countries;  Dodanim,  Dardani,  in  Illy- 
Thrace ;  Riphath,  Bhipan  Monies ^  more  to 

in  Cjrprua  ;  Ashkenaz,  near  the  Axiwis, 
ria;  Gomer,  Cimmerii,  in  Cappadocia  and  in 
J  (?),  in  Cilicia,  but  at  a  later  age  tmdoubt- 
>al/  Tibareni,  in  Pontus;  Meshech,  Moschif 

:fi  northern  Armenia,  the  Biblical  name 

'H  Ar'^®^'*^?  *"d  Madai  in  Media. 

^tf.ffiais,  in  Siisiuna;    Asshur,  in  Aast/ria; 
^{uern  Assyria;   Lud,  Li/dia ;  Aram,  in 
^;'*^ndant8  of  Joktan,  in  Arabia. 
^^    gelation  for  the  dark  races,  like  the 
V  O^'f  ^^^^  ^°  Libya;   Kaphttthim  and 
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LebftbiiD  on  the  coast  of  the  MediterraooaD,  west  of  Egypt;  Caphton'm 
in  Crete;  Cafilahim  fi-om  the  Nile  to  the  border  of  Pdestine;  Pathru- 
sim  in  the  Thebais;  Seba  in  Meroc;  Sabtah  on  the  western  coast  of 
Bab-el-Mandnb ;  Havilah  still  moi-e  to  the  south;  Sabt^chah  in  the 
Somanli  country;  the  various  tribes  of  the  Canaanites  in  Palatine  and 
Phoenicia;  Nimrod  in  Babylonia;  Raamah  and  Dedan,  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  the  Persian  Qulf. 


Map  of  the  Distribution  of  thu  Human  Race,  according  to  the  10th  chapter  of  Genosia. 

S  6.  The  limits  of  the  known  world  in  the  Mosaic  age  may  be 
fixed  at  the  following  points  :  in  the  N.  the  Euxine  Sea ;  in  the  S. 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Ethiopia ;  in  the  E.  the  range  of  Zagi-us, 
which  bounds  the  Mesopotamian  plains  and  in  the  W.  the  Libyan 
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Desert  and  -^Egfcan  Sea.  The  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  did  not 
extend  much  beyond  these  limits  at  any  period  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history;  even  within  those  limits,  some  districts,  as  Asia 
Minor,  were  wholly  unknown ;  while  others,  as  Armenia  and  Assyria, 
were  but  partly  known.  The  only  countries  with  which  the  He- 
brews had  intimate  acquaintance  were  those  immediately  adjacent 
to  them — Egypt,  and  (in  connexion  with  Egypt)  Ethiopia,  the 
northern  part  of  Arabia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria, 
and  Babylonia. 

§  7.  Egypt  was  the  land  with  which  the  Hebrews  were  best 
acquainted  :  it  was  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  Bible  history  the  seat 
of  a  powerful  emjnre,  high  civilization,  and  extended  commerce. 
Active  communication  was  maintained  between  Canaan  and  Egypt 
in  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs,  as  evidenced  by  Abraham's  visit  (Gen. 
xii.  10),  the  journey  of  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xxxvii.  26),  and  the 
trade  in  com  (Gen.  xlii.  1).  The  lengthened  residence  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  before  the  Exodus,  the  alliance  which 
subsisted  between  the  two  countries  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
the  asylum  which  was  afforded  to  a  vast  number  of  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity — all  combined  to  establish  an  inti- 
mate relation  with  it,  and  account  for  the  numerous  references  to  it 
in  the  Bible. 

(1.)  Names. — The  Scriptural  name  ''Ham"  seems  to  be  identical 
with  the  indigenous  name  of  Egypt,  as  it  appears  in  hieroglyphics, 
"  Khemmi,"  and  refers  to  the  black  colour  of  the  soil:  the  name  was 
retained  in  that  of  the  town  Chemniis.  The  special  name  in  Scriptural 
geogi'aphy  was  "Mizraim,"  a  noun  in  the  dual  number  signifying  the 
ttco  {i.e.  the  Upper  and  Lower)  Misr,  the  name  by  which  Egypt  is  still 
designated  by  the  Arabs:  it  means  ''red  mud."  Occasionally  the  name 
occurs  in  the  singular  number,  "  Mazor/'  in  which  case  it  is  more 
strictly  appropiiate  to  Lower  EgypKls.  xix,  6;  2  K.  xix.  24,  "besieged 
places,"  A.  V.).  "Mizraim"  is  occasionally  used  in  the  same  restricted 
sense  (Is.  xi.  11;  Jer.  xliv.  15).  We  must  also  notice  the  poetical 
name,  *'Rahab*'  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4,  Ixxxix.  10;  Is.  li.  9),  an  image  of  the 
strength  (comp.  Is.  xxx.  7)  or  violence  of  the  nation. 

(2.)  Dicisions;  Vie  Nile.— On  this  subject  our '  information  at  an 
early  period  is  scanty.  The  name  "  Mizraim  "  implies  that  the  same 
twofold  division,  which  existed  in  later  historical  times,  existed  in  the 
(earliest  period^  being  based  on  the  natural  features  of  the  country. 
These  divisions  were  named  by  the  Hebrews  "  Pathros  "  and  '» Mazor," 
the  former  representing  the  Thebaid,  or  Upper  Egypt,  which  the 
Hebrews  regarded  as  the  "  land  of  birth,"  •'.  e.  tne  mother  country  of  the 
Egyptians  (£lz.  xxix.  14) :  it  was  the  abode  of  the  Pathrusim  (Qen.  x.  14). 
The  Nile  is  occasionally  named  "  Shihor"  (Is.  xxiii.  3;  Jer.  ii.  18");  but 
more  commonly  **  Yeor"  (Gen.  xli.  1 ;  Ex.  i.  22),  after  the  Coptic  varo^ 
"river;"  the  Hebrews  also  applied  to  it  sometimes  the  term  yom^ 
"  sea"  (Is.  xix.  5;  Ez.  xxxii.  2;  Nah.  iii.  8). 

(3.)  Toums  and  Districts  noticed  in  the  Bible.— The  district  of  Goshen 
or  Ramises  {Qen.  xlvii.  11),  in  which  the  IsraeUtes  were  located,  was 
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mtoated  between  the  Delta  and  the  Arabian  Desert,  on  the  eaatecn  ride 
of  the  Pelosiac  branch  of  the  Nile:  the  valley  now  called  UWi /- 
Tameylah  appears  to  be  the  exact  locality:  Rameses  may  be  the  name  of 
the  name  in  which  Goshen  was  situated.  The  towns  noticed  are— Migdol 
(Ex.  xiT.  2),  Magdoltan^  on  the  border  of  the  desert,  the  most  northerly, 
as  Syene  was  the  most  southerly  of  the  towns  of  Egypt  (Ez.  xxix.  10, 
margin);  Sin,  Pelasium,  well  described  as  the  ** strength  of  Egypt" 
(£z.  xxz.  15),  not  only  from  its  natural  position  and  fortifications,  but 
as  commanding  the  entrance  into  Egypt  fW>m  the  north ;  it  was  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile :  Tshnpanes  { Jer.  ii. 
16),  Tabpanhes  (Jer.  xliv.  1),  or  Tehi4>hnehe8  (Ee.  xxx.  18),  Daphne^ 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  possessing  a  royal  palace  (Jer.  xlui.  9),  and 
evidently  a  place  of  importance  (Ez.  xxx.  18} :  Zoan  (Num.  xiii.  22), 
Tmis.,  on  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  surrotmded  by  a  fine  allu- 
vial  plain,  "the  field  of  2>>an"  (Ps.  Ixxriii.  12),  the  residence  of  the 
21st  and  23rd  dynasties,  and  regarded  in  the  time  of  the  Prophets  as 
the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt  (Ek.* xxx.  14);  Pi-beseth  (Eb.  xxx,  17), 
BabiHis,  higher  up  the  course  of  the  river:  Pithom,  Patumusj  and 
Raamaes,  fferoopolis  (Ex.  L  11),  on  the  eastern  ride  of  the  Pelusiac  arm, 
which  were  built  by  the  Israelites  as  treasure-cities,  probably  for 
Rameses  II.:  On  (Gen.  xli.  45),  or  Aven  (Ex.  xxx.  17),  "Ei-n-re**  in 
hieroglvphics,  meaning  '*  abode  of  the  sun,"  and  hence  rendered  Beth- 
shemesh  (Jer.  xliii.  13;  by  the  Hebrews,  and  Ifeiiopolis  hy  the  Greeks; 
the  magnificent  Temple  of  the  Sun,  of  which  Poti-pherah  was  priest 
(Gen.  xH.  45),  was  approached  by  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  terminated 
by  two  fine  obelisks,  the  '*  images  or  rather  columns  to  which  Jeremiah 
refers  (xliii.  13):  Moph  (Hos.  ix.  6\  or  Noph  (Jer.  ii.  16),  Memphis, 
the  city  of  "princes'*  (Is.  xix.  13),  as  being  the  capital  of  Lower 
Egypt;  it  waa  rituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  head  of 
the  Delta;  the  "idols  and  images,"  with  which  it  was  once  lavishly 
adorned,  have  now  utterly  dist^peared  (Ez.  xxx.  13):  Hanes  (Is.  xxx. 
4),  probably  another  form  of  the  name  Tahpanhes:  No  (Ez.  xxx.  14; 
Jer.  xivi.  25),  or  No  Ammon  ("populous,**  Nah.  iii.  8),-  ThebcSf  the 
ciq>ttal  of  Upper  Egypt,  "  rituate  among  the  rivers**  (Nah.  iii.  8),  bring 
probably  surrounded  by  artificial  canals  communicating  with  the  Nile : 
lastly,  Syene  (Ez.  xxix.  10,  xxx.  6),  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia.  Of 
the  above-mentioned  towns,  Migdol,  Tahpanhes,  Noph,  and  No  were  the 
chief  abodes  of  the  Jewish  exiles  (Jer.  xUv.  1). 

§  8.  To  the  south  of  Egypt,  the  kingdom  of  Gush,  or  Ethiopia,  was 
one  of  high  antiquity,  possessing  two  capitals,  Meroe  (near  JDqtI' 
kalah)  in  the  south,  and  Nap&ta  (Oebel  Birkel)  in  the  north,  which 
owed  its  importance  to  its  proximity  to  the  border  of  Egypt. 
Active  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  was  maintained 
from  the  earliest  ages.  A  large  portion  of  the  caravan-trade,  from 
Libjra  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  other,  converged  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  this  district,  and  was  thence  conveyed  to 
Egypt.  The  two  nations  were  frequently  united  under  one  sovereign : 
Herodotus  (ii.  100)  records  that  eighteen  Ethiopian  kings  ruled  Egypt 
before  the  time  of  Sesortasen ;  and  we  have  undoubted  evidence 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century  B.C.  an  Ethiopian  dynasty 
held  sway  over  Egypt.    Two  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  are  well 
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known  to  us  from  Scripture :  So,  or  Sebichus,  the  ally  of  Hoshea 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  4),  and  Tirhakah,  or  Tarachus,  who  cre- 
ated a  diversion  in  favour  of  Judiea  when  Sennacherib  was  besieging 
Jerusalem  (2  K.  six.  9):  the  latter  appears  not  to  have  held  undi- 
vided sway,  Sethos  being  contemjxjraneously  the  ruler  of  Lower 
Ejrypt. 

The  Notices  of  Cmh  in  the  5i We.— These  are  numerous,  but  4t  ia 
difficult  to  apply  them  all  to  the  Ethiopia  of  elflBsical  geography.  In 
the  Prophets,  indeed,  the  African  Ethiopia  is  distinctly  defined  as  to 
the  Routh  of  Syene  (Ez.  xxix.  10),  the  district  intended  being  that 
which  surrounded  the  northern  capital  of  Napata,  while  the  moro 
8o\ithem  territory  of  MeroS  is  described  as  "beyond  the  rivers  of 
Ethiopia  "  (Is.  xviii.  I).  The  African  Ethiopia  is  undoubtedly  referred 
to  in  2  K.  XIX.  9;  Ps.  Ixviii.  31;  Is.  xx.  4;  Ez.  xxx.  4,  G.  In  other 
passages,  however,  the  term  is  extended  to  all  the  dark  races  of  the 
south  ( Jer.  xiii.  23) ;  and  in  some  the  Asiatic  or  Arabian  Gush  seems 
more  particularly  intended  (Qen.  ii.  1J3;  Job  xxviii.  19 ;  Hab.  iii.  7). 

I  9.  Arabia  bounded  Palestine  on  two  of  its  sides,  viz.  the  south 
and  east.  Its  inhabitants  were  in  some  instances  connected  with  the 
Hebrews  by  the  ties  of  a  common  descent,  and  in  others  by  the 
commercial  relations  which  from  an  early  period  existed  between 
the  two  countries.  The  character  both  of  the  country  and  of  the 
inhabitants  prevented  the  Hebrews  from  penetrating  into  the  country, 
and  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  localities :  still  they 
must  have  known  much  relating  to  its  physical  features,  its  natural 
productions,  and  its  wandering  tribes. 

(1.)  yame. — The  name  of  "Arabia"  does  not  occur  until  the  time 
of  Solomon,  and  even  then  refers  olily  to  a  few  wandering  tribes  in  the 
northern  districts.  The  special  name  applied  by  the  Hebrews  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  was  Eretz-Kedem,  i.  c.  "  Land  of  the 
East"  (Gen.  xxv.  6 ;  Matt.  ii.  1),  while  the  remainder  of  the  country 
was  broadly  described  as  "the  South"  (Matt.  xii.  42).  The  district 
immediately  S.  of  Palestine  was  named  Eklom  or  Tdnmaa. 

(2.)  Places  and  7b'r»w.— The  notices  in  the  Bible  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  commercial  districts  of  Arabia.  Active  trade  was  carried  on 
between  Tyre  and  the  tribes  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Dedan 
and  Haamah,  as  well  as  with  Sheba  and  Uzal  in  the  S.  (Ez.  xxvii.  15, 
19,  20,  22);  the  "travelling  companies  of  De<lanim"  (Is.  xxi.  13)  were 
evidently  the  carriers  who  monopolized  the  caravan  trade  of  Central 
Arabia:  their  trade  consisted  in  ivory  and  ebony,  which  were  Indian 
prodtictions,  and  embroidered  stuffs,  which  they  probably  manufac- 
tured themselves.  The  notices  of  Sheba  are  numerous :  its  productions 
were  spices,  frankincense,  "the  sweet  cane  from  a  far  country**  (Jer. 
vi.  20),  gold  and  precious  stones  (1  K.  x.  2;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15;  Is.  Ix.  6; 
Ez.  xxvii.  22).  The  queen  who  visited  Solomon  was  undoubtedly  from 
this  country  :  "the  comimnies  of  Sheba"  (Job  vi.  19)  traded  north- 
wards as  far  as  Petra.  Uzal  is  probably  noticed  in  Ez.  xxvii.  19,  as 
trading  with  Tyre  from  its  port  Javan  in  "bright  iron  (i.e.  steel), 
cassia,  and  calamus;"  the  same  Javan  is  noticed  in  Joel  iii.  6  as  import- 
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ing  elaves  from  the  N.  Ophir  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
commerce  of  Solomon ;  if  it  wak  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  as  seems  to 
be  implied  in  Qeu.  x.  29,  it  was  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modem  Aden.  The  positions  of  Mesha  and  Sephar,  which  are  given  as 
the  limits  of  Arabia  (Gen.  x.  30),  are  uncertain;  the  former  may  be 
identical  with  Mtua,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  latter 
with  Saphar,  the  modern  Daphar,  on  the  southern  coast.  The  Midiau- 
ites  were  active  traders  in  the  N.  of  Arabia;  they  were  the  merchant- 
men who  took  Joseph  into  Egypt  (Qen.  xxxvii.  28):  their  "camels  and 
dromedaries "  (Is.  Ix.  6)  were  the  means  by  which  the  northern  trade 
wtm  carried  on:  their  wealth  is  noticed  in  Judg.  viii.  26.  Other  tribes 
adopted  the  pastoral  nomadic  life  which  still  prevails  throughout  the 
greater  pai*t  of  Arabia :  the  '*  flocks  of  Kedar  and  the  rams  of  Nebaioth" 
(Is.  Ix.  7)  wandered  over  the  deserts  to  the  E.  of  Palestine,  and  supplied 
the  markets  of  Tyre :  the  dark  tents  of  the  former  people  were  so 
familiar  to  the  Jews  (Ps.  cxx.  5;  Cant.  i.  5),  that  the  name  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  for  the  whole  of  Arabia  (Is.  xxi.  17),  or  perhaps 
rather  for  the  nomadic  tiibes  (the  Bedouins)  as  distinct  from  the 
dwellers  in  villages,  whose  districts  were  named  Hazor  (Jer.  xlix.  28;. 
The  Nebaioth  seem  to  have  roamed  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  for  they 
are  noticed  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib,  under  the  name 
IfabatUy  as  having  been  defeated  by  him.  At  a  later  period  they  became 
active  traders,  and  seem  to  have  transferred  their  residence  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Petra  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  779;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  48).  The 
Hagarites  (1  Chron.  v.  10),  or  Hagarenes  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6),  the  Agrcsi  of  the 
geographers,  were  a  roaming  tril^  of  Ishmaelites  occupying  a  portion  of 
Northern  Arabia  to  the  £.  of  Palestine;  they  are  noticed  in  the  Assy- 
rian inscriptions,  under  the  name  Hagaranu,  as  having  been  defeated 
by  Sennacherib.  The  towns  that  deserve  notice  are  few.  Elath,  jEiamt, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  .£lanitic  Gulf;  David  secured  it  (2  Sam.  viii. 
14),  and  Solomon  thence  fitted  out  his  fleet  for  Ophir  (I  K.  ix.  26) :  it 
was  subsequently  lost  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Joram 
(2  K.  viiL  20),  regained  by  Uzziah  (2  K.  xiv.  22),  and  again  lost  through 
its  conquest  by  Rezin  (2  K.  xvi.  6).  Ezion-Geber,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  channel,  was  the  port  whence  the  fleet  actually  sailed.  Petra  is 
undoubtedly  noticed  under  the  name  of  Selah,  each  of  these  names 
meaning  **rock:*'  it  was  taken  by  Amaziah  (2  K.  xiv.  7),  and  after- 
wards by  the  Moabites  (Is.  xvi.  1) ;  its  position  and  its  natural  strength 
rendered  it  an  important  acquisition  for  military  purposes;  equally 
great  was  its  commercial  importance,  as  the  central  spot  whither  the 
routes  from  Babylon,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Southern  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
l^re  oonveiged.  Bozrah  was  another  important  town  of  the  Edomites 
(Qen.  zxxvL  33),  whose  destruction  was  frequently  predicted  by  the 
Prophets  (Is.  zzxiv.  6,  Ixiii.  1;  Am.  i.  12):  it  was  situated  to  the  N. 
of  Petra,  at  Bmairah,  The  positions  of  the  other  ancient  capitals  of 
the  kings  of  Edom,  Dinhabah,  Avith,  Rehoboth,  and  Pau  (Qen.  xxxvi. 
32,  »5,  37,  39),  cannot  be  identified. 

S  10.  Syria  was  contiguous  to  Palestine  on  its  northern  and  north- 
eastern border.  The  Hebrews  were  familiar  with  it  from  an  early 
period :  the  patriarchs  had  passed  through  it  on  their  journeys  to 
and  from  the  land  of  Mesopotamia,  and  Abraham  had  a  native  of 
Damascus  as  his  steward.  At  a  later  period,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  monarchy,  David  extended  his  domini<Hi  over  the  whole  of 
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Syria  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates :  Solomon  retained  it  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign,  and  carried  on  an  active  tratle  along  its 
southern  frontier  with  Babylon  and  the  East.  Still  later,  tl^e 
Syrians  were  constantly  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Hebrews,  until 
they  were  themselves  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians. 

(1.)  Name, — ^The  Biblical  name  of  this  district  was  "Aram,"  which 
extended  to  the  "  highlands  **  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
name  "Syria "  appears  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Assyria,  mtroduoed  by 
Greek  writers. 

(2.)  Districts  and  T<wms, — Syria  was  divided  into  several  districts,  of 
which  we  may  notice  Aram-Maachah  (1  Chron.  xiz.  6),  between  Pales- 
tine and  Damascus;  Aram. of  Damascus  (2  Sam.  viii.  5;  Is.  vii.  8,  zvii. 
S),  the  district  surrounding  the  town  of  that  name ;  and  Zobah  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  47 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  3),  an  extensive  district  to  the  north  of  Damascus, 
reaching  from  Phoenicia  to  the  Euphrates.  Of  the  towns,  Damascus 
and  Hamath  were  the  most  important.  The  first  was  beautifully 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Abana  {Barrada)  and  Pharpar  (2  K.  v. 
12),  and  is  noticed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  (Qen.  xiv.  15, 
XV.  2).  Hamath  was  situated  on  the  Orontes,  aud  commanded  the 
pass  into  Palestine  between  the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon : 
"the  entering  in  of  Hamath"  (2  K.  xiv.  25;  2  Chron.  vii.  8)  was  the 
key  of  Palestine  on  the  north;  hence  Hamath,  with  Riblah,  which 
was  in  its  territory,  is  frequently  noticed  in  connexion  with  military 
operations  (2  K.  xiv.  28,  xxiii.  33,  xxv.  21),  and  its  conquest  was  a 
subject  of  pride  to  the  Assyrian  monarcbs  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  zix.  13). 
llie  district  of  Hamath  was  regarded  as  the  extreme  northerly  limit  of 
the  promised  land  (Num.  xxxiv.  8 ;  Ez.  xlvii.  17).  In  addition  to 
these  we  may  notice  Tiphsah  (IK.  iv.  24),  Thapsacusy  an  important 
point,  as  commanding  one  of  the  fords  of  the  Euphrates;  Helbon 
(Ez.  XX vii.  18),  near  Damascus,  famed  for  its  wine  ;  Tadmor,  Palmyra, 
built,  or,  more  probably,  enlarged,  by  Solomon  (1  K.  ix.  18),  as  a  com- 
mercial entrepdt  for  the  caravan-trade  between  Palestine  and  Babylon; 
and  Berothai  (2  Sam.  viii.  8),  or  C^un  (1  Chron.  xviii  8)~perhap8 
Birtha  on  the  Euphrates. 

§  11.  Phoenicia  wa£  contiguous  to  Palestine  on  its  northern 
frontier  along  the  sea  coast,  and  was  familiar  to  the  Hebrews  partly 
from  the  enterprise  of  its  merchants,  and  partly  from  the  alliance 
which  existed  between  the  two  countries  in  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon.  Wars  occasionally  occurred  at  a  subsequent  period, 
and  nimierous  prophecies  were  directed  against  the  capital,  Tyre. 

(1.)  iVomtf.— No  general  name  for  this  country  appears  in  the  Bible: 
it  was  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  being  a  maritime 
district. 

(2.)  Towns  and  Districts. — The  following  places  may  be  regarded  as 
the  abodes  of  the  tribes  noticed  in  the  Mosaic  table  (Gen.  x.  15-18),  in 
their  order  from  N.  to  S. : — Arikius,  of  the  Arvadites,  whose  skill  in 
seamanship  is  mentioned  by  Ezekiei  (xxvii.  8,  11);  Sinna,  a  mountain 
fortress  of  no  historical  note,  of  the  Sinites;  Simyra,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Eleuthenia,  of  the  Zemarites  ;  Area,  of  the  Arkites  ;  and 
Sidon.  which  may,  perhaps,  be  intended  as  the  name  of  a  district 
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rather  than  of  the  town,  in  the  sense  in  which  Homer  usee  Sidonia 
(0(/.  ziii.  285),  Sidon  is  frequently  noticed;  it  was  in  the  earliest 
ages  regarded  as  the  "border  of  the  Canaanites"  (Gen.  x.  19);  a 
Uttle  later  Jacob  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  haven  of  the  sea,  the  haven  of 
ships"  (Qen.  xlix.  13).  Although  nominally  within  the  limits  of  the 
pronused  land,  it  was  never  conquered  by  the  Israelites  (Judg.  i.  31  >. 
It  was  emphatically  the  "great  Sidon"  (Josh.  xi..8),  whose  mer- 
chants "  passed  over  the  sea  *'  (Is.  xxiii.  2).  At  a  later  period  we  have 
notice  of  Btfbiiis  as  the  abode  of  the  Oiblitee  (Josh.  xui.  5),  the  bent 
shipbuilders  in  Phoenicia  (Eb.  xxvii.  9).  and  the  "  stone-squarers '* 
employed  in  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple  ( 1  K.  v.  1 8).  Zarephath, 
or  Sarepta  (I  K.  xvii.  9;  Obad.  20;  comp.  Luke  iv.  26),  was  a  small 
town  about  midway  between  Sidon  and  Tyre.  Tyre  is  not  noticed 
until  the  time  of  Joshua  (xix.  29),  though  probably  an  older  town  than 
Sidon,  and,  subsequently,  of  much  more  importance  in  relation  to 
Palestine;  the  prophets  expatiate  upon  its  "perfect  beauty**  (Ez, 
xxvii.  3  ;  comp.  Hoe.  ix.  13)  and  its  commercial  grsatness— "  the  city 
whose  merchuits  are  princes,  whose  traffickers  are  the  honourable  of 
the  earth  "  CIs.  xxiii.  8);  Ezekiel  (xxvii.)  in  particular  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  countries  with  which  it  interchanged  its  wares.  Achzib, 
the  later  Ecdippa^  was  on  the  sea-coast  (Josh.  xix.  29);  Acco  (Judg.  L  31 ), 
afterwards  called  Ptolem&is  (Acts  xxi.  7),  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Carmel; 
and  Dor,  or  Dora^  to  the  S.  of  it  (Josh.  xL  2,  xvii.  11). 

§  12.  Mesopotamia  was  situated  eastward  of  Syria  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  close  coDnexion  between  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Aramaeans  of  this  district  is  marked  by  several  circum* 
stances :  here  Abraham  sojourned  on  his  passage  to  Canaan  (GcD. 
xi.  31);  here  Isaac's  wife,  Rebecca,  spent  her  early  days  (Gen. 
xxiv.  10) ;  here  Jacob  served  Laban  (GenT  xxviii.  6) ;  and  here  the 
ancestors  of  the  Israelitish  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  Benjamin, 
were  bom, 

(1.)  Name. — The  Biblical  name  of  this  country  is  "  Aram-naharaim,'* 
I.  tf.  "Aram  of  the  two  rivers"  (Tigris  and  Euphrates)  (Gen.  xxiv.  10). 
The  term  "Aram,"  i.e,  "highlands,"  would  restrict  the  original  appli- 
cation of  the  name  to  the  mountainous  district  about  the  upper  courses 
of  the  rivers.  A  portion  of  it  was  called  "  Padan-Aram,"  •".  e,  "the 
cultivated  land  of  the  highlands  "  (Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii  2),  being  probably 
the  district  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Euphrates ;  and  another  portion 
"Aram  Beth-rehob"  (2  Sam.  x.  6),  the  position  of  which  is  tmcertain. 

(2.)  To»rn8  and  Place*. — These  are  connected  either  with  the  history 
of  Abraham  or  with  the  Assyrian  wars.  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  3n  was 
situated  in  the  N.W.,  on  the  river  Belias;  it  was  identical  with  the 
classical  CharrcB;  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  trade 
in  Esekiers  time  (Ez.  xxvii.  23).  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  **  is  by  many 
supposed  to  be  at  Edessa^  in  the  same  neighbourhood;  by  others  it 
has  been  placed  to  the  8.W.  of  Nineveh ;  it  was  probably  a  district^ 
and  not  a  town,  and  we  can  only  say  with  certainty  that  it  was  to  the 
E.  of  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  31).  The  district  of  Goftan  (2  K.  xix.  12;, 
whither,  a  colony  of  Israelites  was  transplanted  (2  K.  xvii.  6  ;  1  Chron. 
▼.  26),  lay  about  the  upper  couree  of  the  Habor  (fi  .K.  xvii.  6),  the 
Aborraa  or  Chaboras  of  classical  geography.  Alon^  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates  we  have  notice  of  Carchemiah  (Jer.  xlvi.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
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20),  Circesmmf  nt  the  junction  of  the  ChaboraB,  the  scene  of  the  great 
battle  between  Necho  and  Nebuchadnezzar;  Hena,  lower  down  the 
river  at  Anatha  ;  and  Sepharvaim,  Sippara^  on  the  borders  of  Babylonia, 
the  oapture  of  which  is  noticed  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (2  K.  xvii. 
24,  xix.  13).  The  positions  of  Rezeph  and  Thelassar  (2  K.  xix.  12)  are 
uncertain :  the  former  is  supposed  to  be  liisaphaj  on  the  W.  of  the 
Euphrates,  S.W,  of  Thapsacus,  and  the  latter,    Teledn^  in  the  same 

direction. 

• 

§  13.  Babylonia  and  Assyria  were  at  different  periods  the  seats  of 
the  most  y/owerful  empires  of  Western  Asia.  Their  early  import- 
ance is  testified  by  the  notice  of  their  capitals  in  the  Mosaic  ethno- 
logical table  (Gen.  x.  10-12).  In  the  time  of  Abraham  a  powerful 
confederacy  issued  from  those  regions,  which  extended  its  conquests 
for  a  while  almost  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (Gen.  xiv.). 
At  a  still  later  period  the  Assyrian  armies  overran  Palestine,  carried 
the  ten  tribes  captive,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
itself.  This,  however,  was  reserved  for  the  Babylonian  dynasty,  ^ 
which  succeeded  to  the  supremacy  of  the  west  after  the  overthrow 
of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares.  The  remnant  of  the  Jewish  nation  was 
carried  into  captivity,  and  passed  a  lengthened  period  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

(1.)  Names.  —  The  southern  district  of  Babylonia  was  known  as 
"Shinar,"  and  sometimes  as  the  "land  of  the  Chaldeeans :''  Assyria 
was  designated  *'  Asshur,"  after  the  original  occupant  of  that  district. 

(2.)  Capitals  of  Babylonia. — The  Bible  gives  the  names  of  four  cities  as 
having  been  originally  founded  by  Nimrod  in  the  plain  of  Shinai'— Babel, 
Erech,  Accad,  and  C^lneh  (Oen.  x.  10) :  in  addition  to  these,  we  have 
notice  of  Ellasar  (Gen.  xiv.  1 ).  The  sites  of  these  towns  have  not  been 
identified  with  ceiiiaintv.  (i.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Babel  of 
Nimrod's  kingdom  is  the  same  as  the  Babvlon  of  history,  which  was 
of  comparatively  recent  date.  The  name  **  Babel "  is  supposed  to  mean 
"  gate  of  Belus,"  and  we  may  perhaps  identify  it  with  a  town  which 
was  dedicated  to  Belus,  and  probably  bore  the  name  of  Belus,  the  site  of 
which  is  marked  by  the  mound  of  Niffer^  about  50  miles  to  the  S.E.  of 
Babylon,  (ii.)  Erech,  the  residence  of  the  Archevitee,  may  be  identified 
with  the  modem  Warka^  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
about  80  miles  S.E.  of  Babylon:  (iii.)  Aocad  with  the  remains  at 
Akker-kufy  near  Baghdad:  (iv.)  Calneh  with  the  classical  Ctesfphon: 
(v.)  EUaafu-  with  Senkcreh,  about  15  miles  S.E.  of  Wdrka.  The  fanie  of 
these  cities,  however,  wa«  wholly  eclipsed  by  the  rise  of  the  later 
capital  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates — the  Babylon  of  history,  to 
which  the  name  of  Babel  was  transferred — the  ruins  of  which  at  fiillah 
still  strike  the  beholder  with  astonishment.  This  city  is  described  at 
length  in  a  future  chapter. 

(3.)  Capitals  of  Assyria, — These  are  described  in  the  following  terms 
in  the  Bible:— "Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur,  and  builded 
Nineveh,  and  the  city  Rehoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Reseu  between  Nineveh 
and  Calah:  the  same  is  a  great  city"  (Gen.  x.  11, 12).  The  identifica- 
tion of  these  pllces  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  settled.  The  mounds 
opposite  Mosul,  named  Kouyunjik  and  Nehhi  Yxnws^  no  doubt  represent 
Kineveh,  or  a  portion  of  it:  it  has  been  further  conjectured  that  the 
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Map  to  llhutnte  the  GHtltato  of  Bftbylonia  and  AMjrfa. 

citj  may  have  extended  over  the  whole  quadnmgular  space  inoloeed 
between  the  four  points,  Kouyvnjikf  Nimroud^  Khorsabadf  and  Karamies, 
in  which  case  Jonah's  description  of  it  as  "  a  city  of  three  days'  journey" 
would  be  strictly  verified :  this,  however,  is  not  decided.  If  Calah  be 
identified  with  Kalah-Shcrgat^  as  the  name  suggests,  then  Nimroud  would 
naturally  represent  the  "great"  city  of  Reseo,  which,  according  to  the 
Bible,  was  between  Calah  and  Nineveh.  Rehoboth  or  Rehoboth  Ir 
cannot  be  fixed  at  anyplace:  the  name  describes  the  ''broad,  open 
streets"  of  an  Oriental  town. 

§  14,  With  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  form, 
the  size,  and  divisions  of  the  earth,  our  information  is  bttt  scanty, 
being  derived  wholly  from  scattered  notices,  many  of  which  occur 
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in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Bible,  and  do  not  admit  of  being  con- 
strued too  rigidly. 

(1.)  The  earth  was  circular  (Is.  xl.  22),  with  Jerusalem  as  its  centre 
(Jit,  V.  5)  or  navel  (Judg.  ix.  37 ;  Ez.  xxxviii.  12).  and  bounded  on  all 
sides  bv  the  ocean  (Deut.  xxx.  13 ;  Job  xxvi.  10 ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  9;  Prov. 
viii.  27).  The  passages  we  have  quoted  cannot  indeed  be  considered  as 
conclusive ;  for  a  place  may  be  described  as  centrally  situated,  without  any 
idea  of  a  circle  entering  into  our  minds,  and  Jerusalem  was  undoubtedly 
so  situated  with  regard  to  the  great  seats  of  power,  Egypt  and  Me- 
sopotamia. Still  the  view,  derived  primd  facie  from  the  words  in  Ez. 
V.  5,  harmonizes  with  what  experience  would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  it 
was  retained  on  the  strength  of  that  passage  by  a  lai^e  section  of  the 
Christian  world  even  so  late  as  the  14th  century,  as  instanced  in  the 
map  of  the  world  still  existing  in  Hereford  cathednd. 

(2.)  The  earth  was  divided  into  four  quarters,  corresponding  to  the 
four  points  of  the  compass :  the  most  usual  method  of  describing  these 
was  by  their  position  relatively  to  a  person  looking  towards  the  east, 
in  which  case  the  terms  ** before,"  "behind,"  "  the  right  hand,"  and 
"  the  left  hand,"  would  represent  respectively  E.,  W.,  S.,  and  N.  (Job 
xxiii.  8,  9).  Occasionally  they  were  described  relatively  to  the  sun's 
course,  "the  rising,"  " the  setting,"  "the  brilliant  quarter"  (Ez.  xl. 
24V  and  "the  dark  quarter"  (Ez.  xxvi.  20),  representing  the  four 
pomts  in  the  same  order.  The  north  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
as  the  highest,  and  so  the  heaviest,  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  (Job 
xxvi.  7). 

(3.)  The  Hebrews,  as  other  primitive  nations,  gave  an  undue  import- 
ance tcp  the  earth,  in  comparison  with  the  other  parts  of  the  universe. 
It  was  the  central  body,  to  which  sun,  moon,  and  stiirs  were  strictly 
subordinate.  The  heaven  was  regarded  as  the  roof  of  man's  abode— 
the  curtain  of  the  tent  stretched  out  for  his  protection  f  Ps.  civ.  2 ;  Is. 
xl.  22) :  it  was  supposed  to  rest  on  the  edges  of  the  earth  s  circle,  where 
it  had  its  "foundations"  (2  Sam.  xxii.  8)  and  its  massive  pillars  (Job 
xxvi.  11).  It  was  the  "  firmament "  for  the  support  of  the  reservoirs  of 
thei  rain  (Oen.  i.  7 ;  Ps.  cxlviii.  4),  which  descended  through  its  win- 
dows (Gen.  vii.  11 ;  Is.  xxiv.  18)  and  doors  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  23).  The  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  were  fixed  in  this  heaven,  and  had  their  respective 
offices  assigned  with  an  exclusive  regard  to  the  wants  and  convenience 
of  the  earth  (Gen.  i.  14-18;  Ps.  civ.  19-23).  Beneath  the  earth  was 
sheol,  "hell,"  which  extended  beneath  the  sea  (Job  xxvi.  5,  6),  and 
was  thus  supposed  to  be  conterminous  with  the  upper  world :  it  had  in 
poetical  language  its  gates  (Is.  xxxviii  10)  and  bars  (Job  xvU.  16),  and 
WW  *lie  abode  of  departed  spirit*,  "  the  house  appmnted  for  the  Uving  " 
(Job  XXX.  23),  XT'  -o 

»«iyl^2r,  ""'**'>«  *•>«  "Object  of  early  Biblical  geography,  it 
laiaeiias  */»e  rf   •  ^"^V^^  *^*  reader  that  the  Hebrew  names  are  re- 
tbem  tArcn^u  ^^^igaationa  of  the  tribes  or  the  countries  inhabited  by 
»'»«!5&»^t^/o«  ibo  wijole  of  tho  (31d  Testament.    Onr  translatoi-s 
^ZJ'^-^^^tC"'^'^  f^°P*«d  the  ni^flical  names  instead,  and  thus  we 
^4^4«  ».  A>^«  -for  4ftr«K^im;  "Ethiopia"  for  Cush ; 
"*^T^  ^Of  Ch^rrrt  .   .??-%P"  for  Javan;  "Armenia"  for 
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CHAPTER   II. 


THE  WORLD  AS  KNOWN  TO  THE  GREEK  POETS. 

§  1 .  Homer :  the  extent  and  sources  of  his  information.  Progress  of 
maritime  discovery.  §  2.  General  views  of  the  earth's  form.  §  3.  Its 
divisions.  §  4.  Real  geography— Greece,  Asia  Minor,  &c.  §  5. 
Poetical  geography.     §  6.  Hesfod.    §  7.  ^schylus.    §  8.  Pindar. 

§  1.  The  earliest  description  of  the  worid  in  classical  literature  is 
foimd  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Without  fixing  the  date  of  their 
composition,  we  may  safely  assume  that  they  represent  the  views 
of  the  Greeks  from  about  the  10th  to  the  8th  century  B.C.  Homer 
is  supposed'  to  have  been  a  native  of  Smyrna :  however  this  may 
he,  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  poems  themselves  that  he  had 
lived  for  some  time  in  Greece  ;  his  descriptions  are  those  of  an  eye- 
witness :  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  all  that  lies  southwards 
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of  the  Ambracian  Gulf  on  the  western  coast,  and  of  Olympus  on  the 
eastern,  though  more  intimately  with  some  parts  than  others.  The 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  also  known  to  him.  Beyond  these 
limits  his  information  was  evidently  derived  from  vague  reports, 
and  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  whence  these  rcjwrts  were 
obtained.  In  order  to  ascertain  this,  we  must  cast  a  glance  at  the 
progress  of  early  maritime  discovery.  The  Greeks  themselves  were 
not  a  seafaring  race  in  that  age  :  a  voyage  from  Greece  to  Troy  was 
regarded  as  a  hazardous  undertaking ;  to  Africa  or  Egypt,  a  terrible 
affair  {Od,  iii.  318);  to  Phoenicia  no  less  so  (//.  vi.  291).  Even  the 
seafaring  Phaeacians  considered  a  voyage  round  the  coast  of  Greece 
from  Scheria  to  Eubcea  a  long  one  (  Od,  vii.  321).  The  Greeks  must 
therefore  have  heard  of  distant  lands  from  other  more  enterprising 
nations — among  which  we  may  notice  firstly  the  Phoenicians,  and 
secondly  the  Carians  and  Cretans. 

(I.)  The  Phcmicians, — The  Phoenicians  carried  on  a  most  extended 
commerce  long  before  the  age  of  Homer:  the  coasts  of  Spain  (Tarshish) 
and  of  Northern  Africa  were  flBUuiliar  to  them ;  in  ehoi't,  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  a  Phoenician  lake.  From  their  colonies  about  the  Bosporus 
they  carried  on  trade  with  the  Euxine,  and  in  other  directions  (as  we 
know  from  Scripture)  with  Syria,  Armenia,  Southern  Arabia,  Africa, 
and  India.  They  had  settled  on  the  islands  of  the  ^gsean,  and  even  on 
the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  Homer  speaks  of  them  {Od,  xv.  415,  458; 
//.  xxiii.  743)  in  terms' which  prove  that  the  Phoenicians  carried  on  an 
active  trade  m  those  parts ;  Corinth  in  |>articular  had  risen  to  wealth 
(//.  ii.  570)  through  their  presence.  Then:  influence  is  strongly  marked 
in  Homeric  geography :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  distant 
points  noticed,  such  as  the  Ocean,  the-Cimmetians,  the  Ocean  mouth, 
Atlas,  the  land  of  JEbba,  &o.,  were  known  to  the  Greeks  only  through  the 
reports,  designedly  obscured  and  inve«ted  with  terror,  of  the  Phoenician 
traders. 

(2.)  The  Carians. — The  Carians  appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  race 
connected  with  the  Greeks,  who  established  themselves  as  a  naval 
power  in  the  JEgsean  sea.  They  were  the  "corsairs"  of  antiquity 
(Thuc.  i.  8),  and  had  stations  on  most  of  the  islands  as  well  as  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia  Minor.  They  also  possessed  Cius  on  the  Propontis, 
whence  they  traded  with  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 

(3.)  The  Cretans.^The  Cretans  succeeded  the  Carians  in  their  naval 
supremacy:  to  Minos  was  assigned. the  credit  of  having  swept  away 
piracy  from  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  (Thuc.  i.  4),  reducing  the 
Carians  to  peaceable  submission,  and  prosecuting  naval  expeditions  as 
far  as  Phoenicia  in  one  direction  (Herod,  i.  2)  and  Sicily  in  the  other 
(Herod,  vii.  170).  The  period  of  Cretan  supremacy  is  placed  before  the 
Trojan  War,  at  which  time  it  had  declined  (//.  ii.  652). 

(4.)  The  Argonautic  Expedition, — ^The  legend  of  this  expedition  was 
probably  founded  on  the  accounts,  which  some  of  these  seafaring  nations 
communicated,  about  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  Euxine  Sea  and  the 
dangers  that  attended  its  navigation.  That  the  Greeks  themselves 
tmdertook  such  an  expedition  we  think  highly  improbable ;  but  we  see 
no  grounds  for  doubting  that  the  Phoenicians  carried  on  an  active  trade 
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from  Pronectus,  and  the  Carians  from  Ciiis ;  and  that  the  commercial 
route,  which  was  known  to  exist  in  later  times  betiveen  Central  Asia 
and  Europe,  by  the  Oxua  to  the  Caspian,  and  thence  by  the  courses  of 
the  Cvrus  and  the  Phasis  to  the  Euxine,  was  established  as  early  as  the 
period  we  are  now  describing.  The  story  of  the  Argonauts,  as  it  comes 
before  us,  is  evidently  the  fabrication  of  many  generations.  Homer 
(Od.  xii.  69  ff.)  merely  notices  the  passage  of  the  Argo  between  the 
whirling  rocks  on  its  return  from  Mhqa.  The  golden  fleece  is  iirst 
noticed  by  a  writer  of  Solon's  age  (Strab.  i.  p.  46),  and  the  earliest 
detailed  account  now  extant  is  that  of  Pindar  {Pyth.  iv.)  The  position 
of  MgsA — the  route  which  the  Argonauts  pureued—and  the  extent  of 
their  voyage  —were  altered  and  enlarged  from  time  to  time  to  suit  the 
ge<$jgraphical  knowledge  of  the  day. 

§  2.  Horaer  is  styled  by  Strabo  the  "  author  of  geographical  experi- 
mental science,"*  in  reference  to  the  particular  knowledge  of  places 
and  institutions  displayed  in  his  poems.  In  as  far  as  the  actual 
experience  of  Homer  or  his  countrymen  is  concerned,  he  fully  merits 
the  praise  bestowed  upon  him  by  Strabo ;  but  beyond  this  range 
his  geography  is  involved  in  inextricable  confusion.  Homer  had 
no  idea  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth:  he  conceived  it  to  be 
the  upper  surface  of  a  body  of  great  thickness,  which  was  as 
round  as  the  shield  of  Achilles  {U,  xviii.  607),  and  so  flat  that  a 
god  could  look  across  it  from  Lycia  to  Scheria  {Od,  v.  282).  This 
circular  surface  was  edged  by  a  river  liamed  Oceanus,  just  as  a 
shield  is  bordered  by  its  rim.  On  either  side  of  this  body,  he  con- 
ceived a  dometl  covering  to  rest,  the  firmament  of  heaven  on  the 
upper  side,  and  on  the  lower  surface  Tartarus,  the  counterpart  of 
heaven,  and  equi-distant  from  the  earth.  In  the  interior  of  the 
earth's  body  was  situated  Hades,  the  abode  of  the  dead.  The  earth's 
surface  was  divided  between  the  masses  of  land  and  water,  the 
latter  occupying  the  largest  sptice.  Oceanus  was  regarded  as  the 
parent  of  all  other  bodies  of  water,  the  "  sea,"  *.  e.  the  Mediterranean, 
being  connected  with  it  at  its  western  extremity,  and  the  rivers  by 
subterranean  channels.  The  sea  (BSKacrcrcL,  itoptos,  wcXayor,  Sks) 
was  supposed  to  extend  indefinitely  to  the  north,  and  perhaps  to  be 
connected  with  the  Euxine  in  that  direction :  in  the  N.W.  lay  the 
fabled  island  of  Ogygia,  "  the  navel  of  the  sea,"  the  centre  of  an  un- 
limited expanse. 

§  3.  The  land  was  regarded  as  a  single  imdivided  body — the 
names  Europe,  Asia,  and  Libya  marking,  not  the  continental 
divisions,  but  particular  regions,  Europe  (which  first  appears  in  one 
of  the  hymns)  the  northern  part  of  Greece,  Asia  the  alluvial  plain 
about  the  Caj^ster,  and  Libya  a  maritime  tract  west  of  Egypt.  The 
usual  division  of  the  earth  into  quarters  is  not  recognised  by  Homer, 
but  instead  of  this  we  have  it  divided  into  hcUvea,  the  eastern  and 
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western,  the  former  being  described  as  the  sunny  side  of  the 
earth  (irp6s  fi&  r  ij€\i6v  re),  and  the  latter  as  the  dark  side  {vpht 
C6(f>ov),  Sunrise  and  sunset  were,  therefore,  the  cardinal  points 
in  Homeric  geography,  and  had  their  features  of  similarity  and 
contrast.  As  the  sun  apparently  approached  the  earth  at  those 
points,  its  power  was  held  to  be  greater  there  than  elsewhere,  and 
accordingly  the  people  who  lived  in  the  adjacent  regions,  whether 
in  the  E.  or  W.,  were  named  ^Ethiopians,  "  dark  complexioned  :'*  at 
each  too  there  was  a  country  called  uEaea,  which  seems  to  be  an 
appellative  for  an  extremely  distant  land.  In  the  E.  was  the 
"  Lake  of  the  Sim,"  whence  he  arose,  as  a  "  giant  refreshed,"  to  take 
his  daily  course ;  in  the  W.  was  the  "glittering  rock**  Leucas,  which 
formed  the  portal  of  his  chamber.  The  W.,  as  being  tbe  side  of 
darkness,  was  naturally  connected  with  the  subject  of  death  :  there, 
consequently,  Homer  placed  Elysium,  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  and 
the  entrance  to  Hades — the  former  on  this  side,  the  latter  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream  of  Ocean. 

$  4.  In  considering  the  special  localities  noticed  by  Homer,  we 
have  to  distinguish  the  real  or  historical  from  the  fanciful  or 
mythical.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  an  accurate  line  of  demarcation,  as 
there  is  a  certain  substratum  of  truth  in  many  of  the  descriptions, 
which  yet  cannot  be  reconciled  with  fact.  Generally  speaking  it 
will  be  found  that  all  the  notices  of  peoples  and  places  in  the  E. 
and  S.  are  reconcilable  with  fact,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
notices  in  the  W.  and  N.  fall  within  the  range  of  fiction,  so  that 
if  a  straight  line  were  drawn  through  Corey ra  in  the  direction  of 
N.E.  and  S.W.,  it  would  divide  the  Homeric  world  with  tolerable 
accuracy  into  the  regions  of  fact  and  fiction.  In  the  former  district 
would  be  included  the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  the  Mgeetm 
Sea,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  eastward  of  Greece ;  while 
in  the  latter  we  should  have  the  confused  notices  of  Sicily  and  Italy, 
and  the  fabulous  voyages  from  the  Mediterranean  t^  the  Euxine  and 
the  western  coast  of  Greece.  The  notices  of  special  localities  are, 
as  might  be  supposed,  very  unequally  dispersed,  Greece  and  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  being  tolerably  well  filled  up,  while  the 
more  distant  countries  are  but  indefinitely  described. 

Details  of  the  Uomeric  Geography. — Most  of  the  important  rivers  and 
mountains  of  Greece  have  a  place  in  Homer.  Of  the  former,  Achelous, 
*' the  king  of  rivers,"  CephiBus,  Asopus,  Alpheus,  Spercheus,  Enipeus. 
l^taresius  ;  of  the  latter,  Olympus,  the  abode  of  the  gods,  Ossa  and 
Pelion,  Parnassus,  Taygetus,  and  Erymanthus.  The  lakes  Bosbeifl  and 
Cephisis,  and  the  promontories  Suniom  and  Malea  are  also  noticed. 
Homer  knew  no  general  name  for  Greece  :  Hellas  is  with  him  but  a 
small  district  in  the  south  of  Thessaly,  and  the  Hellenes  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  district :  Peloponnesus  is  first  noticed  in  one  of  thf» 
Hymns;  in  the  earlier  poems  it  is  described  by  the  term  Middle  Argos. 
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Of  the  names  of  provinces  in  northern  Greece,  afterwards  familiar  to 
us,  only  iStolia,  the  Locri,  Boeotia,  and  Phocis  appear ;  Acamania  is 
named  Epirus ;  the  plain  of  Tiiessaly,  Pelasgic  Argos ;  Epirus  mi^, 
perchance,  be  referred  to  under  the  name  Apeira  {Od.  vii.  8).  In 
Peloponnesus,  Elis,  Messenisi,  and  Arcadia  are  named,  while  Argolis 
appears  under  the  name  Argos,  and  Laconia  as  .Lacedsemon.  The 
names  of  the  occupants  of  these  provinces  are,  in  many  instances, 
different  from  those  of  later  times.  Homer  describes  the  general  mass 
of  the  nation  under  the  three  names,  Danaans,  Argives,  and  Achseans. 
Among  the  special  names  we  may  notice  the  Curetes  in  iEtolia,  the 
Cadmeans  about  Thebes,  the  Minyans  about  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia, 
and  northwards  of  the  Pagaseean  gulf ;  the  iEthices  in  the  N.W.  of 
Thessaly,  the  Selli  about  Dodona,  the  Epeans  in  Elis,  and  the  Caucones 
in  Triphylia.  At  this  period  the  northern  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus 
was  inhabited  by  lonians,  Argos  and  Laconia  by  Achsans,  and  Coiiuth 
by  JBolians.  Achaoans  were  also  settled  in  southern  Thessaly.  The 
towns  are  generally  described  as  we  afterwards  know  them  :  it  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  there  are  two  Dodonas,  one  in  Thessaly  (//• 
ii.  750),  and  the  other  in  Epirus  (//.  zvi.  234):  Delphi  appears  under 
the  name  Pytho:  Corinth  is  also  described  as  Eph^rc  (//.  vi.  152): 
Pylus,  Nestor's  capital,  is  probably  the  Messenian  town  of  that  name,  . 
though  those  in  Triphylia  and  Elis  contested  the  honour. 

In  Asia  Minor  we  have  on  the  western  coast  the  rivers,  JSseptis, 
Granicus,  Simuis,  Scamander  (or  Xanthus),  Hermus,  Cavster,  Mseander, 
and  several  lesser  streams  ;  and  the  mountains,  Ida  with  the  peak  Gar- 
gftrus,  Placus,  Tmolus  and  its  offset  Sip^liw,  and  Mycftle ;  on  the  northern 
coast  only  the  rivers  Sangarius  and  Parthenius  :  on  the  southern,  the 
river  Xanthus,  and  perchance  a  reference  to  Mount  Chimsera  with 
its  jets  of  inflammable  gas  in  //.  vi.  179  ;  bevond  this  limit,  the  Ale'ian 
field  in  Cilicia  is  the  only  object.  The  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula 
were  arranged  thus  :  on  the  western  coast,  the  Dard&ni  in  Troas  ;  the 
Mysians,  Ceteans,  and  Cilicians,  in  Mysia';  the  Mseonians  in  Lydia; 
and  the  Carians^in  Caria  :  on  the  northern  coast,  the  Amaztoos  about 
the  Parthenius,  the  Halizones  and  HenCti  in  Paphlagonia,  and  the 
Cauc&nes  in  Bithynia  :  on  the  southern,  the  Lycians  in  Lycia,  and  the 
Solymi  more  to  the  east:  in  the  interior,  the  Phrygians,  and  the 
Paphlagonians.  Of  the  places  on  the  coast,  Ilium  ¥011  be  hereafter 
described  :  Thebe,  the  residence  of  the  Cilicians,  was  near  Placus  ; 
Larissa  was  a  Pelas^c  town  in  ^olis  ;  Miletus  was  in  existence  ; 
several  towns  are  noticed  in  Paphlagonia  (/?.  ii.  853),  but  there  is  some 
doubt  whether  the  passage  is  not  interpolated. 

Proceeding  to  countries  less  known  to  Homer,  we  find  the  Syrians 
noticed  under  the  name  Ailmi,  connected  with  the  Biblical  Aram  ; 
then,  the  Phcenicians  and  especially  the  Sidonians ;  and  the  Erembi, 
another  form  of  the  name  Arabians,  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  Africa,  the  Nile  is  described  as  iEgyptus,  with  the  isle 
Pharos  at  a  day*s  sail  distance  from  its  mouth,  and  the  hundred-gated 
Thebes  on  its  banks.  West  of  Egypt  was  Libya,  and  still  more  to  the 
.westward  the  Lotophftgi,  while  in  the  extreme  south,  by  the  Ocean, 
were  the  Pigmies.  Both  of  the  two  last  mentioned  peoples  had  a  real 
existence  :  Sie  Lotophagi  are  noticed  by  Herodotus  (iv.  177)  as  living 
on  the  shore  of  the  I^esser  Syrtis,  and  both  eating  and  extracting  an 
intoxicating  liquor  from  the  lotus  or  jujube:  the  same  writer  (ii.  82) 
also  notices  dw«rf  races  in  the  interior  of  Africa :  the  lotus  ia  still  eaten 
in  Tripoli,  and  a  dwarfish  race,  the  Dokos,  are  known  to  exist  in  the  S.W. 
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of  Abyssinia.  Atlas,  in  Homer,  is  not  the  mountain  range  of  that 
name,  but  rather  a  deity,  the  pei*8ouification  of  the  power  which 
sustained  the  vaidt  of  heaven. 

North  of  the  ^gsean  Sea,  the  mountains  Athos  and  Nyseium,  and 
the  countries  Pieria,  Pwonia,  Emathia  in  Macedonia,  the  CicOues  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  the  Mysi  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Euxine,  Thrace 
in  the  interior,  and  in  the  extreme  north  the  Scythian  tribes  Hippe- 
molgi  (** mare-milkers"^  and  Abii  are  mentioned. 

A&ny  of  the  islands  ot  the  ^gseanand  Ionian  seas  ai'e  mentioned  : — 
Delos  is  occasionally  named  Ortygia ;  Eubcea  appears  as  the  residence 
of  the  Abantes  ;  the  Calydnian  isles  {LI.  ii.  677)  were  a  group  off  the 
coast  of  Caria  ;  Carpathus  is  named  Crapftthus  ;  Crete  waa  occupied 
by  a  variety  of  tribes,  Eteocrctans,  Cydonians,  Dorians,  Achaoans,  and 
Pelasgians,  and  possessed  ninety  {Od.  xiv.  174),  or  according  to  //.  ii. 
649,  a  hundred  cities ;  the  inhabitants  of  Lemnos  are  named  Sintians, 
a  Thracian  tribe  of  *'  robbers  "  {eivofiai) ;  Samothrace  is  given  in  its 
resolved  form  "the  Thracian  Samos:"  TemSsa,  whither  the  Taphians 
traded  for  copper,  was  probably  in  Cyprus,  but  it  has  also  been 
identified  with  Tempsa  in  Italy.  In  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  group  oflF  the 
coast  of  Acamania  is  frequently  referred  to  ;  the  occupants  are  named 
Cephallenians,  the  island  afterwards  called  after  them  being  named 
Samoa  or  Same ;  Lecucadla  or  Leucas  is  described  as  a  promontory 
of  the  mainland  ;  Ithaca  is  fully  and  accurately  described.  The 
Echin&des  lie  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloiis  ;  Dulichium  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  largest  of  the  group,  but  it 
may  have  been  situated  on  the  mainland  and  hence  is  described  as 
"grassy"  and  "abounding  in  wheat"  (Od.  xvi.  396):  the  Taphians 
occupied  a  small  group  of  islands  between  Leucas  and  Acamarnia. 
Lastly,  Corcyra  is  perhaps  referred  to  under  the  name  Scheria,  the 
residence  of  the  seafaring  Phseacians,  though  these  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  a  poetical  fiction. 

§  5.  The  poetical  geography  of  Homer  is  involved  in  inextricable 
difficulties :  it  seems  as  though  the  poet  had  received  certain  scraps 
of  intelligence  from  Phoenician  navigators  as  to  the  western  and 
northern  districts  of  Europe,  and  had  worked  them  np  into  a  nar- 
rative without  any  regard  to  the  true  position  of  the  localities. 
Thus  we  have  the  Cimmerians,  who  really  lived  in  the  Crimea, 
transported  to  the  extreme  west,  and  again  the  Plancta?,  which 
probably  represent  the  SymplegSdes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  placed  near  Sicily  ;  the  Argonauts  are  brought  round 
from  the  western  -<Eaea  to  the  eastern  land  of  -ffietes :  Ulysses  is 
carried  northward  an  immense  distance  inside  the  Ocean  mouth, 
and  returns  from  Ogygia  straight  to  the  shores  of  Greece.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  any  theory  which  will  reduce  the  narrative  to  any- 
thing like  consistency  with  geographical  facts:  it  has  been  sug^ 
gest^  that  Homer  had  received  reports  of  two  ocean  mouths,  one 
in  the  E.  (the  Straits  of  Tejiikale),  and  one  in  the  W.  (the  Straits 
of  Qihraitar\md  that  he  transferred  to  each  of  them  features  that 
belonged  to  the  other  (Gladstone's  Homeric  Studies,  iii.  263) :  but 
even  this  theory  fails  to  reduce  the  narrative  to  consistency.    We 
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iherefore  restrict  ourselves  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  localities  described 
in  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  with  a  notice  of  anything  that  serves 
to  account  for  the  narrative. 

Wanderings  of  277y«stfs.>- Leaving  Troy,  he  passed  by  the  Cicones  in 
Thrace,  Cape  Malea,  and  the  island  of  Cythera,  to  the  land  of  the  Loto- 
phagi  in  Anica.  Henceforth  we  enter  on  the  realm  of  fiction :  he  first 
readies  the  island  ^gusa,  a  reference  to  the  JBgates,  but  erroneously 
placed  to  the  S.  instead  of  W.  of  Sicily ;  he  then  passes  to  the  land  of 
the  Cyclopes,  either  on  the  Bouthem  coast  of  Sicily  or  in  Italy  ;  it  is 
termed  the  "continent"  (lirtipos^  which,  however,  is  occasionally 
applied  to  large  islands ;  Mo\i&  (a  reference  to  the  ^olian  group  with 
volcanic  Stroinboli)  was  next  visited,  and  then  Lecstrygonia,  a  city  in  a 
land  of  perpetual  day  (in  reference  to  the  long  summer  days  of 
northern  climates),  generally  placed  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily  : 
the  island  of  ^Esea  lay  near  the  Ocean  mouth,  and  thence  he  reaches  the 
banks  of  Ocean  stream,  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  the  entrance 
to  Hades :  he  returns  to  ifisea,  passes  by  the  isle  of  Sirens,  the  Planet® 
"  wandering  rocks,"  '  to  the  W.  of  Sicily,  Scylla,  and  Charybdis,  anu 
reaches  Thrinacria,  which  must  from  its  meaning  "triangular,''  ^Pply 
to  Sicily  ;  thence  he  is  carried  fer  to  the  northward  to  Ogygia,  the 
"naver*  of  the  sea,  the  residence  of  Calypso  "the  hidden  one,"  and 
returns  in  a  south-easterly  coiu-se  by  Soheria  to  the  shores  of  Greece. 

§  6.  In  the  poenis  of  Hesiod  (about  B.C.  735)  we  find  the  same 
general  views  as  to  the  earth's  form  maintained  with  but  slight  devi- 
tion.  The  stream  of  Ocean  still  surrounds  the  earth's  disk,  its 
sources  being  placed  in  the  extreme  west  The  vault  of  heaven  still 
rests  on  the  edge  of  the  earth,  upborne  by  Atlas,  and  as  far  removed 
from  the  earth  in  height  as  Tartarus  in  depth.  Tartarus  is  repre- 
sented as  co-extensive  with  the  earth  and  heaven,  and  as  having  its 
entrance  in  the  west:  the  earth  was  rooted  in  its  unfathomable 
depths.  Hades  is,  generally  speaking,  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
oarth  in  the  extreme  west,  although  occasionally  the  idea  of  a  sub- 
terranean Hades  is  still  expressed.  In  experimental  knowledge  a 
considerable  advance  had  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  western 
countries  of  Europe,  We  have  notice  in  Italy  of  the  Tyrrhenians 
and  of  their  king  Latlnus ;  of  -^tna  and  the  town  of  Ortygia  (the 
later  Syracuse)  in  Sicily,  and  of  the  Ligyans  in  Gaul.  The  gardens 
of  the  Hesperides,  with  their  golden  apples,  are  located  opposite 
Atlas,  with  evident  reference  to  the  groves  of  oranges  and  citrons  in 
Spain.  In  the  extreme  west  are  the  **  islands  of  the  blest,"  and  in  the 
place  of  Homer's  Elysium  the  fabled  isle  of  Erytheia.  Hesiod 
knows  nothing  of  the  Cimmerians,  but  notices,  according  to 
Herodotus  (iv.  32),  the  Hyperboreans  who  spent  a  happy  life  in  the 
extreme  north-western  regions. 

*  In  the  later  books  of  the  Ody»$ey  the  names  of  Sicania  (xxir.  807),  and  of 
the  SioSi,  its  inhabitanto  (xx.  888,  xxir.  211),  flrtt  appear.  Both  the  Blcani 
and  BiceU  lived  at  one  period  on  the  mainland  of  Italj,  but  they  had  probably 
crossed  into  SicUy  before  these  books  were  composed. 
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Details  of  Hesiod'a  Geography. — Hesiod  further  notices  the  rivers 
Erid&nuB,  on  whose  banks  were  the  amber-distilling  trees,  the  Ister 
in  the  N.,  the  Phasis  in  the  E.,  and  the  Nile  in  the  S.,  which  Homer 
had  named  iEgyptus.  The  Ethiopians  are  correctly  placed  in  the  S.  ; 
and  the  name  of  Scythians  is  applied  to  the  Hippemolgi  of  Homer,  one 
tribe  of  whom,  named  the  OtJactophagi,  are  described  as  a  nomad  race. 
In  Greece  itself  the  names  of  various  localities  first  appear,  among 
which  we  may  notice  Hellopia,  the  di&trict  about  Dodona  {Fr.  v.  112), 
and  AbantiB,  an  ancient  name  of  Eubcea  :  he  also  notices  the  alluvial 
deposit  which  connected  the  Echinades  with  the  mainland  of 
Acamania  (Strab.  i.  p.  59). 

§  7.  In  the  poems  of  -^schylus  we  find  some  advance:  the 
three  continents  are  noticed,  Europe  being  divided  from  Asia  either 
by  the  Phasis,  by  which  he  probably  means  the  later  Hyp&nis,  or 
by  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  from  Libya  or  Africa  by  the 
Straits  of  Hercules.  The  four  quarters  of  the  heavens  are  re- 
cognised, east,  south,  west,  and  north,  ITie  mythical  element  still 
appears  in  the  notices  of  the  fountains  of  the  ocean ;  of  Delphi  as 
the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  of  the  ocean  encircling  the  world ;  and  of 
the  Ethiopians,  both  in  the  extreme  east  and  also  in  the  extreme 
west,  where  he  also  placed  a  second  Lake  of  the  Sun. 

The  Wanderings  of  To, — These  cannot  be  reconciled  with  real  geo- 
graphy :  it  is  clear  indeed  from  the  writings  of  .£schylus  (^Suppi.  548 ; 
comp.  Prom,  705)  thai  he  was  not  carefiu  to  give  even  a  consistent 
story.  We  will  therefore  only  observe  that  the  Chalybes  wei*e  pro- 
bably the  Cimmerians  of  the  Crimen;  that  the  Hybristes  may  be 
either  the  Don  or  the  Kuban ;  that  the  Amazons  must  be  placed  in 
Colchis  ;  and  that  the  Salmydessian  Rock  refers  to  the  rocks  near  the 
Thracian  Boi^porus.  According  to  these  notices,  lo  followed  the  line 
of  the  Euxine  along  its  eastern  and  southern  coasts  :  she  then  crossed 
the  Thracian  Bosporus  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  followed  the  Euxine 
back  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  Sho  crossed  the  Palus  Mesdtis  into 
Asia,  and  arrived  after  some  wanderings  at  the  Gorgonsean  plains  of 
Cisth&ies  in  Ethiopia.  The  Bosporus  mentioned  in  this  part  of  her 
course  is  the  so-called  Indian  Bosporus,  at  the  spot  where  Asia  and 
Africa  were  supposed  to  be  contiguous  at  their  southern  extremities. 
The  Arimaspi  of  the  north  are  transplanted  to  this  district.  From  the 
Indian  Bosporus  lo  reached  the  nver  ^thiope,  probably  the  upper 
part  of  the  Nile,  and  descended  that  river  by  the  cataracts  down  to 
the  Delta.  A  considerable  advance  was  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
eastern  countries,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  historical  events  of 
the  poet's  time.  We  have  notice  in  Asia  of  the  Indians,  Susa,  Cissia, 
Babylon,  Ecbatana,  Bactria,  Syria,  and  Tyre  ;  and  in  Egypt,  of  the 
cataFBcts,  the  Delta,  and  the  towns  Memphis  and  Canopus. 

§  8.  In  the  writings  of  Pindar  (b.o.  522-442)  the  same  views  still 
prevail ;  he  recognises  the  three  continents,  and  seems  to  make  the 
Phasis  and  the  Nile  the  divisions.  Cyr6ne  in  Africa,  Gadeira  in 
Spain,  Cyme  in  Italy,  and  various  Greek  towns  in  Sicily,  are  first 
noticed  in  his  poems. 
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CHAPTER    III. 
THE  WORLD  AS  KIJOWK  TO  THE  GREEK  HIBT0RIA2?S 

§  1.  Causes  which  led  to  advanoed  knowledge :  commerce  and  coloniza- 
tion ;  voyages  of  dincovery  ;  intellectual  actiyity ;  historical  events. 
§  2.  Hecatseus.  §  3.  Herodotus ;  his  life  and  travels.  $  4.  His 
character  as  a  geographer.  §  5.  Qenei*al  views  as  to  the  earth's 
form,  &c  §  6.  Physical  features.  §  7.  Political  diviBions  and 
topojcraphy.  §  8.  Xenophon :  the  Anabasis.  §  9.  Ctesias.  §  10. 
Alexander  the  Qreat.  §11.  Extent  of  his  discoveries.  §12.  Arrian: 
histories  of  Alexander's  life. 

§  1.  Geographical  knowledge  made  immense  progress  during  the 
centuries  that  elapsed  between  Homer  the  first  of  the  poets,  and 
Herodotus  the  first  of  the  historians.  Nor  was  it  confined  simply  to 
the  increased  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  laid  open  to  civilization  : 
oontemporaneoualy  with  this  there  sprung  a  spirit  of  scientific 
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inquiry,  which,  not  satisfied  with  the  simple  creed  of  ^  earlier  age, 
sought  out  the  physical  nature  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  its  economy.  Among  the  various  causes  which  led 
to  these  results,  the  following  may  be  enumerated  as  most  promi- 
nent:—(1.)  The  advance  of  commerce  and  colonization;  (2.)  voy- 
ages of  discovery ;  (3.)  the  spirit  of  intellectual  activity ;  (4.)  his- 
torical events. 

(1.)  Advance  of  Commerce  and  Cohnizatum. — The  spirit  of  commercial 
adventure  was  at  an  early  period  developed  in  the  inhabitanta  of 
the  isles  and  towns  of  the  ^gsean  Sea.  The  ^giuetans,  and  at  a 
later  period  the  Rhodiaua  di8tiofi;uiBhed  themselves  for  their  bold 
seatnanship  ;  the  latter  are  said  to  have  planted  colonies  in  Iberia  and 
among  the  Opicans  and  Damiians  of  Italy.  The  foundation  of  Hetar 
pontum  in  Italy  by  the  Pylians  on  theur  return  from  Troy,  and  of 
Cumse  by  EuboDans  of  Clialcis,  cannot  be  rt«garded  as  well  authen- 
ticated ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  eighth  century  the 
coasts  of  Magna  Grajcia  in  Italy  and  of  Sicily  were  constantly  visited 
by  the  Greeks,  who  planted  the  following  colonies  on  them :  Naxos 
(735  B.C.) ;  Syracuse,  Hybla,  and  Thapsus  (734) ;  Sybftris  (720) ;  Croton 
(710);  Tarentum  (708);  Locri  Epizephyrii  (683);  Rhegium  (668); 
Himfira  (648)  ;  and  Selinus  (about  628).  The  Phocseans  of  Ionia 
explored  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Gaul,  Western  Italy,  and  the  Adriatic : 
they  were  reputed  to  be  the  founders  of  Massilia,  Maraeiiles  (B.C.  600), 
and  certainly  settled  at  Alalia,  in  Corsica,  about  B.c.  564.  The  Samians 
under  Ck)Iseu8  (about  700  b.c.)  had  penetrated  bevond  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  Tartessus:  they  were  loUowed  by  the  Phocseans,  who 
settled  there,  in  the  year  630  B.c. 

In  another  direction,  the  Milesians  had  thoroughly  explored  the 
Kuxine,  and  are  said  to  have  changed  its  name  from  Axinus  ''inhospit- 
able" to  the  more  propitious  name  of  Euxinus  **  hospitable."  They  lined 
its  coasts  with  flourishing  colonies  during  the  eighth  and  two  follow- 
ing centuries,  B.C.,  other  commercial  towns  following  their  example, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent.  Of  these  colonies  we  may  notice,  on  the 
southern  coast,  Heraclea,  Sinope,  Amisus,  Trapezum  ;  on  the  eastern, 
Phasis,  Dioecurias,  and  Phanagoria;  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  Pauti' 
capeeum ;  on  the  northern  coast,  Tonis  and  Olbia ;  and  on  the  western, 
Istria,  Tomi,  Callatis,  Odessus,  Apollonia,  and  Salmydessus. 

Lastly,  by  the  foundation  of  Cyrene  by  the  Thereans  (B.C.  630), 
and  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Egyptian  king  Psammetichus,  who 
gave  to  the  Greeks  Naucrtltis  as  a  commercial  station,  the  continent 
of  Africa,  hitherto  a  sealed  book  to  European  nations,  "wbe  opened  to 
them. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  each  colony  was  a  fresh  starting  point 
for  more  extended  discoveries,  the  limits  of  which  cannot  be  fixed  with 
any  precision.  Herodotus  (iv.  24)  informs  us  that  the  Greek  merchants 
penetrated  to  the  extreme  north  of  Scythia,  and  even  beyond  this  to 
the  mountain  range  of  Ural.  Tartessus  again  was  undoubtedly  an 
entrep6t  for  the  prosecution  of  the  northern  trade  in  tin  and  other 
articles.  From  Nauci-aus  the  Greeks  not  only  penetrated  into  Egypt, 
but  learnt  very  much  regarding  the  interior  of  Africa. 

(2.)  Voyages  of  Discovert/. — Foremost  among  these  we  must  mention 
Necho*s  expedition  for  the  circumnavigation  of  Afinca,  about  600  B.C. 
Herodotus,  who  records  it  (iv.  42),  expresses  his  doubts  as  to  the 
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account  the  Phosnician  navigators  gave,  ''that  the  sun  was  on  their 
right  hand  ;**  this  particular,  however,  forms  the  strongest  argiunent 
in  support  of  the  real  accomplishment  of  the  undertaking,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  distinguished  geographers  that  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  doubled  more  than  2()00  years  before  the  time  of  Yasco  de 
Oama's  discoveiy.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  Phcenicians 
started  from  the  Red  Sea  and  returned  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
thus  gaining  the  advantage  of  the  northern  mon«oon  to  carry  them 
southwards  to  the  tropic,  thence  a  strong  current  setting  to  the  south 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  after  doubling  the  Cape,  the  southern 
titule-wind  to  carry  them  home. 

Sataspes  undertook  an  expedition  with  a  similar  object,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Xerzee,  which  proved  a  failure  ;  the  result  is  attributable  to 
his  having  taken  the  opposite  course,  starting  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  in  consequence  of  which  he  found  himself  baffled  when  he 
reached  the  coast  of  Guinea  (Hei*od.  iv.  43).  The  course  at  present 
taken  by  sailing  ships  is  to  cross  over  to  the  coast  of  South  America, 
in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  trade  wind. 

An  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa  was  undertaken  by  some 
Kasamonians,  as  related  by  Herodotus  (ii.  32) ;  they  reached  a  large 
river  flowing  from  west  to  east  (probably  the  Niger),  and  a  town 
occupied  by  negroes  (perhaps  Timhiuitoo), 

Lastly,  Scylax  of  Caryanda  explored  the  Indus  at  the  command  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  ;  he  started  from  Caspatyrus,  descended  the  river  to 
the  sea,  and  thence  returned  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea 
(Herod,  iv.  44).i 

(3.)  Intellectual  Activity, — The  spirit  of  commercial  activity  thus 
developed  among  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  awakened  a  corresponding 
degree  of  intellectual  excitement.  The  earliest  school  of  physical 
science  arose  in  that  district  under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated 
teachers  Thales  (u.c.  640-550),  Anaximander  (B.C.  610-547),  and  Anaxi- 
mines,  who  flourished  about  53U  B.C.  The  opinions  entertained  by 
these  philosophers  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  Of  these,  Anaximander 
coufcrred  the  most  direct  benefit  on  practical  geography,  by  the  in- 
troductiou  of  maps  of  the  world. 

The  Ionian  School  was  succeeded  by  the  EUeatic,  founded  by  Xeno- 
ph&nes  of  Colophon  about  the  year  536  B.C.,  and  the  Atomic  School  of 
Leucippus  about  5uO  B.C.,  and  lastly  by  that  founded  by  PythagOras, 
who  flourished  about  540-550  B.C. ;  to  the  latter  is  assigned  the  credit  of 
having  discovered  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  a  doctrine  which  did 
not  gain  general  acceptance  imtil  the  time  of  Plato.  Some  of  the 
philosophers  contributed  to  the  advance  of  practical  geography  :  we 
may  instance  Democritus  of  Abdera,  who  composed  sever^  works, 
"Periplus  of  the  Ocean,"  "  Periplus  of  the  Earth,"  &c.,  containing  the 
results  of  his  own  observations;  and  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  (b.c.  500  > 
who  undertook  and  described  a  journey  to  the  Ocean. 

Another  class 'of  writers,  the  logographers,  gave  to  jthe  world  de- 
scriptions, partly  historical,  partly  geographical,  of  the  various  countries 
laiil  open.  Of  the  majority  of  these,  only  the  titles  and  a  few  frag- 
ments remain ;  yet  these  are  interesting  as  showing  the  increaseil  range 
of  knowledge  and  the  lively  interest  felt  by  the  public  on  this  subject. 


*  The  expeditlfni  of  Hanno  occurred  about  thin  same  period,  but  the  notice  of  it 
is  poctponed,  as  it  doen  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Herodotus. 

'  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  nameH  and  dates  of  the  authors,  with  thv  titles 
AKC.  GEOO.  0 
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The  most  important  of  these  writers  was  Hecatsus,  of  whom,  as  the 
more  immediate  predecessor  of  Herodotus,  we  shaJl  give  a  special 
notice.  Of  the  others  it  may  be  observed  that  Hellanicus  is  supposed 
to  have  mentioned  **Rome/'  and  Damastes  certainly  did  so  :  the 
latter  writer  and  Phei^ecydes  exhibited  a  very  advanced  knowledge  of 
the  western  districts  of  Europe. 

(4.)  Historical  events  had  their  influence  on  the  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy. The  growth  of  the  Persian  empire  had  excited  curiosity  as  to 
the  interior  of  Asia,  and  had  'opened  fresh  sources  of  information  re- 
garding the  distant  regions  of  tha  east.  The  expedition  of  Darius 
against  Scythia,  which  he  penetrated  peziiaps  as  far  as  the  Volga,  and 
his  conquest  of  upper  India,  drew  attention  to  both  of  those  quarters. 
The  disputes  with  the  Ionian  Greeks,  and  the  subsequent  invasions  of 
Greece,  led  to  the  valuable  information  preserved  to  us  in  the  pages  of 
Heix>dotus.  Nor  should  we  omit  notice  of  the  facilities  offered  for 
travelling  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  the  Persian  empire.  Hero- 
dotus gives  a  detailed  account  (v.  52)  of  the  royal  road  from  Sardis  to 
Susa,  which  was  furnished  with  stations  at  regular  intervals. 

§  2.  Hecatseiis  of  MiletuB  flourished  about  500  B.C.,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  political  events  of  the  day,  particularly  in  the 
Ionian  revolt.  Previously  to  this  be  had  travelled  extensively, 
vbiting  Egypt,  Persia,  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  Thrace,  Greece, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Africa;  and  he  embodied  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vations in  two  works,  the  one  geographical,  the  other  historical. 
The  former  was  named  a  "  Survey  of  the  World,"  and  consisted 
of  descriptions  of  the  different  districts  of  the  then  known  world. 
His  opinions  are  frequently  referred  to,  indirectly,  by  Herodotus. 
Hecatadus  supposed  the  habitable  world  to  be  an  exact  circle,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Ocean,  with  which  the  Kile  was  connected  at  its 
source.  He  divided  the  land  into  two  continents,  the  northern  being 
Europe,  and  the  southern  Asia ;  these  were  separated  by  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  in  the  W.,  and  the  Tanais,  or  more  probably  the 
Araxes  and  Caucasus,  in  the  E.  Libya  he  considered  as  a  part  of 
Asia :  he  describes  the  western  paHs  of  Europe  at  greater  length 
than  even  Herodotus  himself,  and  added  much  to  the  previous 
knowledge  of  Thrace,  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Caucasus,  Persia,  and  India.' 


of  their  works  :—<  Miletus  and  Ionia,'  by  Cadmns  of  Miietns  (b.c.  520);  *  De- 
Bcription  of  the  World,'  *  Persia,  Troas,  Ac.,*  by  Dionysius  of  Miletus  (b.c.  510)  ; 

*  Description  of  the  World,'  containing  special  chapters  on  Asia,  Europe,  AfHca,  &c., 
by  HecatouB  of  Miletus  (b.c.  549-486);  *  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and  Persia,'  and  a 

*  Pcriplusof  the  Lands  outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,'  by  Charon  of  LampslUsus 
(B.C.  480);  «Lydia,'  by  Xanthus  (b.c.  480);  'Sicily,'  by  Hlppys  of  Rhegium 
(B.C.  495);  *  Troas,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  the  Greek  States,'  by  Hellanicus  of  Myti- 
l§nc ;  a  *  Periplus,'  *  Catalogue  of  Nations  and  Cities,'  *  Greek  Chronicles,'  by 
Damastes  of  SlgCum,  or  of  Citinm  in  Cyprus ;  *  Antiquities  of  Attica,'  by  Pherecydes 
of  Leros  (about  500  b.c). 

*  The  Fragments  which  remain  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  names  which 
appear  in  no  other  writer :  some  of  these  admit  of  identification  with  other  forms, 
e.f.  Darsiaiu  (DersiMns,  Herod.  Til.  1 10) ;  Dattileptians  (Danthaletian^  Strab.  vii. 
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Details  of  Vie  Qeography  of  ffecatceue, — Among  the  luunes  of  intereet 
which  first  appear  m  hia  writings  we  may  notice,  in  Europe  — Pyrene 
(Pyrenees);  the  Celts  of  Oaul,  ^-ith  their  town  Narbo;  Massilia  ;  the 
(Enotri  and  Ausonians  of  Italy ;  Nola,  Inpygia,  Syracuse,  and  various 
other  towns  of  Sicily ;  Cymus  (Corsica);  the  lllyrians  and  Libumians, 
and  the  Melanchlseni  of  Scythia  :  in  Asia — Pontus  Euxinus ;  the  Hyr- 
canian  (Caspian)  sea ;  the  Colchians,  Moschians,  Armenians,  and 
Tibarenians;  the  Caspian  gates;  the  Parthians  and  Chorasmions ;  the 
Indians,  with  the  river  Indus  and  the  town  Caspapyrus ;  the  Persian 
Oulf;  Canytis  in  Syria  (Oaza^;,  and  Chna  (C^Miaan,  i.e,  Phcenicia) 
with  Qabftla  (Oebal);  in  Africa — Magdolus  (Migdol)  and  Chembis 
(Ghemmis),  towns  of  Egypt;  the  Psyllians,  Masyans,  Zaueoians  (com- 
pare the  Roman  Zeugitana),  and  Carthage  on  the  northern  coast,  and 
the  river  Lists,  perhaps  the  Lixus  of  Uanno,  on  the  western.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  he  names  certain  islands  in  the  Nile,  Ephesus, 
Chios,  Lesbos,  Cyprus,  and  Samos  ;  this  may  be  perhaps  regfuxled  as 
an  indication  that  Greek  colonies  were  planted  on  them.  Whether 
the  name  Amalchium  Mare  («=  **  frozen  sea")  applied  to  the  Korthem 
Ocean  originated  with  Hecata:us,  is  doubtful ;  it  may  be  due  to  Heca- 
tssuB  of  Abdera.  Lastly,  he  improved  the  map  of  Auazimander,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  that  it  was  his  which  Aristagoras  showed  to  Cleo- 
mcQes,  as  related  by  Herodotus  (v.  49). 

§  3.  Herodotna  was  bom  at  Halicarnassus,  b.c.  484,  aud  probably 
died  at  Thurii  in  Italy.**  At  an  early  age  he  entered  upon  a  course 
of  travel,  and  in  his  great  historical  work  he  has  recorded  much 
that  he  saw.  Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  extent 
of  his  travels;  we  have  positive  evidence  that  he  visited  Egypt 
(ii.  29),  Cyrene  (ii.  181),  Babylon  (i.  181-3),  Arderioca  in  Susiana 
(vi.  119),  Colchis  (ii.  104),  Scythia  (iv.  81),  Thrace  (iv.  90), 
Dodona  (ii.  52),  Zacynthus  (iv.  195),  and  Magna  Grseda  (iv.  15, 
V.  45).  Some  of  these  countries,  particularly  Egypt,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  islands  of  the  iEgaean  Sea,  he  knew  intimately  :  oi 
others  his  narrative  shows  only  a  partial  knowledge.  He  seems  to 
have  visited  only  the  coast  of  Scythia,  between  the  Danube  and 
Dniepr;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  Thrace, 
while  in  Magna  Graecia  he  notices  only  some  few  of  the  Greek  towns. 
The  dates  of  the  chief  events  of  his  life  may  be  fixed  with  some 
probability  as  follows:  Egjrptian  travels,  B.C.  460-456;  visit  to 
Thrace,  about  e.g.-  452 ;  removal  from  Halicarnassus  to  Greece, 
B.C.  447 ;  removal  to  Thurii,  B.C.  443. 

$4.  As  a  geographer  Herodotus  has  both  merits  and  defects. 
Among  the  former  we  may  notice  the  fidelity  with  which  he  records 
what  he  had  himself  seen,  and  the  candour  with  which  he  relates 


818);   Maxyee   (Maxjkes,   Ptol.  It.  8;  Maxyet,  Herod.  It.   191);   Caspapyrus. 
(Caepatynw,  Herod,  lii.  102) ;  Elibyrge  (IlUberis) ;  Canytis  (Cadytis,  Herod.  iL 
159);  Zygantcs  (Gyxantet,  Herod,  iv.  194);  others  are  wholly  unknown. 

«  The  date  of  the  death  of  Herodotus  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute.    Some 
writers  place  it  in  b.c.  430,  and  others  not  earlier  than  b.c.  408. 
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the  statements  of  others,  even  when  he  himself  attached  no  credit 
to  them.  To  this  latter  quality  we  owe  some  of  the  most  interesting 
notices  in  the  whole  of  his  work  :  since  most  of  the  statements  which 
he  regarded  as  incredible,  some  of  which  indeed  are  incredible  in 
the  form  in  which  they  apjiear,  are  nevertheless  found  to  have  a 
large  substratum  of  truth,  which,  by  the  light  of  modem  research, 
can  be  separated  from  the  fiction  mixed  up  with  them.  Among 
his  defects  we  may  notice  the  very  unscientific  and  unmethodical  way 
in  which  he  treats  his  subject,  and  the  indistinctness  of  his  state- 
ments whenever  he  attempts  a  general  sketch  either  of  a  land  or  of 
a  continent.  The  first  of  these  defects  may  be  partly  excused  on 
the  ground  that  his  work  was  rather  historical  than  geograi)hical : 
the  second,  though  not  admitting  of  the  same  plea,  may  nevertheless 
be  explained  as  resulting  in  many  instances  from  a  laboured  attempt 
to  be  distinct,  without  a  suflBcient  regard  to  the  facts  with  which  he 
deals :  hence  he  adopts  a  symmetrical  aiTangement  in  cases  where  his 
subject  does  not  admit  of  it.  We  may  instance  his  account  of  the 
continent  of  Asia  with  its  two  actai  (iv.  37  ff),  which  is  apparently 
simple  enough^  but  becomes  more  and  more  complicated  as  he  goes 
on  ;  for  he  seems  not  to  have  observed  that  the  four  nations  selected 
as  occupying  the  heart  of  the  continent,  did  not  live  due  north  of  one 
another,  nor  yet  that,  according  to  his  theory,  the  whole  of  Africa 
became  merely  an  appendage  of  one  of  the  actai.  Again,  his  idea 
of  the  relative  ])ositions  of  Kgypt,  Cilicia,  Sinofie,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  as  being  in  the  same  meridian  (ii.  34),  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  false  symmetry.  Lastly,  his  description 
of  Scythia  as  a  four-sided  figure  (iv.  101),  has  been  quite  a  vexata 
qucpstio  to  his  commentators. 

§  6.  With  regard  to  his  general  views  as  to  the  form,  boundaries, 
and  divisions  of  the  world,  Her<^otus  had  gained  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  lead  him  to  reject  the  theory  of  Hecat^eus,  that  the  world 
(i.e.  the  habitable  world,  the  land)  was  "an  exact  circle  as  if 
described  by  a  pair  of  compasses"  (iv.  36),  the  projections  of  Arabia 
and  Libya  disproving  this  to  his  mind.  lie  had  not,  however, 
sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  propound  any  theory  of  his 
own  ;  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  and  consequently  of  the  northern, 
eastern,  and  western  parts  of  the  world  were  unknown  (iii.  115,  iv. 
45),  and  it  was  therefore  ridiculous  in  his  eyes  to  attempt  a  defini- 
tion of  its  form.  As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  his  description,  he 
supposed  the  world  to  be  oval  rather  than  circular,  Greece  holding 
a  central  position  (iii.  106).  He  rejected  the  idea  of  the  **  river"  of 
.  Ocean  as  a  poetical  fancy  (ii.  23),  and  doubted  whether  the  world 
was  surrounded  by  the  Ocean  at  all  (iv.  8,  36,  45) ;  though  he 
does  not  expressly  reject,  yet  he  shows  his  extreme  distrust  of  the 
report  of  a  northern  sea,  which  had  evidently  been  reached  (iii.  116). 
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He  knew  that  the  western  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa  were  washed 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean  (i.  203),  which  was  connected  with  the 
Mediterranean  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (iv.  42)  ;  and  he  further 
knew  that  the  Atlantic  was  connected  with  the  great  southern 
Ocean  that  surrounded  Libya  and  Asia,  which  he  names  the 
Erythnean  Sea  (i.  203,  iv.  40).  With  regard  to  the  division  of  the 
world  into  continents,  he  adopts,  without  approving  of,  the  re- 
cogniseti  divisions  into  Europe,  Asia,  and  Libya ;  his  own  view  was 
that,  the  earth  formed  but  one  continent  in  reality  (^ag  tovaji  yj, 
iv.  45),  and  he  disliked  the  ordinary  division,  partly  because  it  was 
unsymraetrical,  Europe  being  as  large  as  the  other  two  put  together 
(iv.  42),  and  partly  because  there  was  no  well-defined  btiundary 
between  Asia  and  Libya,  the  Nile,  which  was  usually  regarded  as 
the  boundary,  dividing  in  its  lower  course,  so  that  the  Delta  was 
neither  in  Asia  or  Africa  (ii.  16).  Herodotus  evidently  considered 
Africa  below  the  dignity  of  a  continent:  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
great  southern  projection  of  Asia  (iv.  41),  separated  from  Asia  by 
Egypt  (ii.  17,  iv.  41),  in  short  a  district  and  not  a  continent ;  at 
the  same  time  he  occasionally  falls  into  the  usual  phraseology,  and 
ii>e8  Libya  as  inclusive  of  Egypt  (iv.  42).  Herodotus  justly  notes 
the  awkwardness  of  dividing  a  country  like  Egypt  between  the  two 
continents  (ii.  17),  and  insists  that  the  land  of  the  Egyptians 
must  be  regarded  as  one  :  it  is  singular  that  he  did  not  see  the  way 
of  meeting  the  difficulty  by  constituting  the  Red  Sea  the  boundary. 
He  regarded  Europe  as  co-extensive  with  Asia  in  the  east  (iv.  42), 
and  therefore  he  included  northern  Asia  in  it:  the  boundary 
between  the  two  thus  ran  east  and  west,  and  consisted  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Euxine,  the  Phasis,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the 
Araxes  (Jaxartes),  as  we  gather  from  detached  notices  (iv.  37,  40). 
His  view  of  the  contour  of  Europe  is  defective  in  the  west,  for  he 
supposes  the  land  to  stretch  out  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
a  great  extent  (ii.  33).  His  knowledge  of  this  continent  did  not 
go  beyond  the  Danube,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine 
Sea.  Asia  was  known  only  as  far  as  the  Indus  eastward :  from  the 
direction  which  he  gives  to  the  course  of  that  river  (iv.  44),  it 
would  naturally  be  inferred  that  he  carried  the  Ocean  round  towards 
the  north  before  reaching  its  mouth.  The  peninsula  of  Arabia  is 
duly  accounted  for  in  his  description,  but  Asia  Minor  is  disfigured 
by  the  undue  contraction  of  its  eastern  side,  which  is  represented  as 
one  hundred  miles  too  little  (f.  72).  Africa  was  known  as  far  south 
as  Abyssinia,  from  which  ][)oint  Herodotus  probably  supposed  the 
sea  at  once  to  trend  round  to  the  W.  The  form  of  the  northern 
coast  is  modified  by  the  notice  of  only  one  Syrtis  (ii.  32). 

§  6.  The  most  important  physical    features  in  the  world    of 
fierodotns  are  the  seas,  rivers,  and  mountains,  the  last  being  but 
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inadequately  noticed  as  compared  with  the  two  fonner.  The  seas 
are  the  Mediterranean,  Euxine,  Caspian,  and  Red  Sea.  The  rivers 
are  the  Nile,  Danube,  Halys,  Tigris,  Euphrates,  Indus,  Tyras, 
Borysthenes,  Araxes,  and  several  other  Scythian  rivers.  The 
mountains  are  Caucasus,  the  Matienian  mountains.  Atlas,  Hsemus, 
and  several  of  the  ranges  in  Greece.  Of  these  objects  a  more 
particular  account  is  given  in  the  following  paragraphs. 


I 


i 

O 
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Geography  of  Ilerodotits  —  Physicai  Featmeg,  (1.)  5<r<M.— The  Medi- 
terranean was  the  only  sea  to  which  Herodotus  applies  the  term 
Bdfianrva :  he  describes  it  as  "  our"  sea  (lf«f  ^  BdKwrva,  L  1,  185,  iv. 
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4t), and  the  '^ northern"  sea  in  reference  to  Africa  (ii.  11,  32,  158,  iv. 
42)— a  name  which  it  still  retains  among  the  Arabs :  it  was  divided 
into  the  following  subordinate  seas,  to  which  he  applied  the  terms 
kSkifos,  ir6vros,  and  ir4\ayof — ^the  Adriatic  {&  'ABpliis,  i.  163)  ;  the  Ionian 
Oulf,  which  is  another  term  for  the  Adriatic  (vi.  127,  vii.  20),  at  all 
eyents  for  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  the  i£gsean,  of  which  he 
notices  the  width  (xdfffut  ir^xdytos,  iv.  85) ;  the  loarian  (vi.  95),  off  the 
coast  of  Caria;  the  Sardinian  (i.  166)  ;  the  Egyptian  (ii.  113);  and  the 
parts  about  the  islands  Carp&thus  (iii.  45),  and  Rhodes  (i.  174).    The 
Euxiue  is  named  **  Pontus,"  as  being  the  largest  inland  sea  with  which 
the  Greeks  of  that  day  were  acquainted  :  in  reference  to  Asia  it  is  the 
"northern**  sea  (iv.  37),  in  reference  to  Scythia,  the  "southern'*  (iv. 
13).    Herodotus  exaggerates  its  size  (iv.  85) ;  its  length,  between  the 
points  which  he  incorrectly  regards  as  extreme,  being  630  miles, 
instead  of  1280,  and  its  breadth  270,  instead  of  380  :  its  greatest  length 
in  reality  is  through  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  the  greatest  width 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Teiegul  and  Sakkariyth,    The  Palus  Mssotis 
{Sea  of  Azori)  Herodotus  describes  as  nearly  as  large  as  the  Euxine  (iy. 
86) ;  in  this  he  exaggerates ;  it  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  it 
extended  eastward  along  the  course  of  the  Manytch  for  a  considerable 
distance,  as  he  implies  (iv.  116),  and,  from  the  present  rate  of  its 
decrease,  we  may  well  suppose  it  to  have  been  four  or  five  times  as  large 
as  it  is  now.     Great  changes  have  undoubtedly  taken  place  in  the  levels 
of  the  land  north  of  the  Euxine,  by  which  some  of  the  rivers  have 
altered  their  courses,  and  others  have  altogether  disappeared :  Hero- 
dotus' description  of  the  Crimea  as  an  acte  (projecting  tract  of  land) 
similar  to  Attica  (iv.  99),  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Putrid  Sea 
had  come  into  existence  since  his  time.     The  Bosporus,  Propontis, 
and  Hellespont,  are  described  with  tolerable  acciuaoy  (iv.  85).    The 
Caspian  is  more  accurately  described  by  Herodotus  than  by  many  of 
his  successors:  he  knew  it  to  be  a  distinct  sea  (i.  203),  whereas  it  was 
generally  believed  after  his  time  to  be  connected  with  the  northern 
Ocean:  the  proportions  which  he  assigns  to  its  length  and  width  (750 
and  400 ;  i.  203)  are  very  nearly  correct ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
infer  that  he  reversed  the  position  of  the  lake  as  is  occasionally  repre- 
sented in  Herodotean  maps.    The  Sea  of  Aral  is  not  noticed :  it  has  been 
conjectured,  by  many  eminent  geographers,  that  the  Caspian  extended 
very  much  to  the  eastward  so  as  to  include  Aral,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  country  favours  this  idea.    Geologists,  however,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  elevation,  whidb   separates  these  two  seas, 
occurred  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  creatipn  of  man,  and  even  before 
the  separation  of  the  Caspian  from  the  Euxine  by  the  elevation  of 
Caucasus.    The  Caspian  has,  nevertheless,  undergone  great  changes 
even  in  historical  times;  not  improbably  the  Ouifof  KuU  Derya,  on 
its  eastern  coaut,  extended  tar  over  the  alluvial  flats  to  the  eastward, 
receiving  the  Oxus  {Jyhun)  by  a  course  which  may  still  be  traced. 
The  Red  Sea  is  described  ns  the  Arabian  Gulf  (ii.  11)  ;   Herodotus 
probably  supposed  that  the  breadth  which  he  had  seen  at  the  Ouifof 
Suez  (about  twenty-five  miles)  continued  through  its  whole  course  ; 
for  he  gives  it  as  half  a  day's  journey  in  a  row-boat,  whereas  it  is  in 
reality  175  miles. 

(2.)  Rivers,— In  Europe  the  Ister  {D<muhe)  was  the  largest  river 
known  to  Herodotus :  he  placed  its  sources  very  much  too  far  west- 
ward near  Pyr§ne,  a  city  of  the  Celts  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
(ii.  3;>),  and  supposed  it  thus  to  intersect  Europe  in  its  whole  length 
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Its  tributaries  are  described  at  length  (iv.  49),  but  cannot  be  whoHy 
identified  :  on  the  right  bank,  the  Alpis  and  Carpis  must  represent 
streams  that  rise  on  the  Alps,  either  the  Save  and  Drave,  or  the  Saiza 
and  Inn  ;  the  Angcus,  which  flows  through  the  Triballian  plain,  may 
be  the  Ibar ;  it  was  a  tributary  of  the  Brongus,  Morava ;  the  Scius  is 
probably  the  Isker ;  the  other  six  which  be  enumerates  are  unim- 
portant  streams  between  the  Isker  and  the  sea  ;  Herodotus  is  mistaken 
in  describing  them  as  large :  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ister,  the  Maris  is 
the  Marosch,  which  falls  not  immediately  into  the  Danube  but  into 
the  Theiss ;  the  Tiarantus  is  the  Schylf  the  AriLrus  the  Aluta,  the  Nap&ris 
the  Ardisch,  the  Ordessus  the  Sereth,  and  the  Por&ta  the  Pruth.  The 
lower  course  of  the  later  is  awkwardly  described :  it  is  said  to  discharge 
itself  into  the  Euxine  in  the  same  meridian  as  the  Nile,  opposite  Sinope 
(ii.  84),  and  near  Istria  (ii.  83):  neither  of  these  statements  can  be  re- 
conciled with  the  facts :  Istria  was  sixty  miles  from  the  present  mouth 
of  the  river,  ground  of  considerable  elevation  intervening ;  and  in  what 
sense  Herodotus  supposed  the  Danube  to  be  opposite  Sinope  is  a  mystery : 
we  may  perhaps  attribute  his  remarks  to  his  love  of  ^nnmetry.  Of 
the  other  rivei-s  of  Europe  he  notices— in  Scythia,  the  Tyras,  Dnieatr; 
the  Hyp&uis,  Boiuj ;  the  Borysthenes,  Dnicpr ;  the  Panticapes,  which 
cannot  be  identified,  flowing  into  the  Borysthenes,  and  having  its  course 
in  a  more  easterly  direction;  the  Hypac^s,  which  is  described  as 
reaching  the  sea  near  Kalantchak,  after  having  received  a  branch  of  the 
Borysthenes,  named  the  Qerrhus;  and  the  Tanais,  Don  (iv.  51-57)  : 
beyond  Scythia,  the  Hyrgis  (iv.  57)  or  Syrgis  (iv.  123),  perhaps  the 
DonetZf  a  tributary  of  the  Don ;  the  Oarus,  perhaps  the  Volga,  which, 
however,  is  described  as  flowing  into  the  Palus  Meeotis  (iv.  123) ;  and 
the  Lycus:  lastly  the  Phanis  in  (Colchis  (1.  2),  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Erid&nus  is  noticed  as 
.flowing  (according  to  report)  into  the  Northern  Ocean  :  Herodotus 
discredited  the  report  (iii.  115) ;  but  without  doubt  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  were  visited  for  the  sake  of  procuring  amber,  and  the  name 
^Iridanus  may  still  survive  in  the  Rhodanne  which  flows  by  Dantzic. 

Of  the  rivers  in  Asia  Herodotus  notices  the  Halys  as  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  (i.  72)  and  flowing  (in  its  lower  course)  in  a 
northerly  direction  between  Syria  (i.  e,  Cappadoda)  and  Paphlagonia 
(i.  6) :  the  ThermOdon  and  the  Parthenius,  about  which  the  Syrians 
(Oappadocians)  lived  (ii.  104);  the  latter  is  probably  not  the  Bartan, 
but  some  other  river  of  the  same  name  east  of  the  Halys:  the 
Euphrates,  as  dividing  Cilicia  and  Armenia  (v.  52),  and  flowing  bv 
Babylon  (i.  185) ;  tha  Tigris,  as  flowing  into  the  Erythrssan  Sea  (i. 
189),  after  having  received  two  rivers  having  the  same  name  (the  two 
Zabs),  and  the  Gyndes,  probably  the  Diala  (v.  52) :  the  story  of  the 
division  of  the  latter  into  360  channels  (i.  189),  may  be  founded  upon 
the  extensive  hydraulic  works  for  irrigation  which  were  carried  out  on 
that  river  :  the  Choaspes,  Kerkhah^  on  the  banks  of  which  Susa  stood 
(i.  188  ;  V.  49,  52);  the  river  is  now  1^  mile  from  the  site  of  the 
city,  but  not  improbably  it  formerly  bifurcated  and  sent  a  branch 
by  the  town  :  the  Aces,  which  is  described  as  splitting  into  five 
channels  (iii.  117),  perhaps  in  reference  to  the  waters  of  the  fferi-rudf 
which  admits  of  being  carried  through  the  Elhurt%  range  in  the  manner 
described ;  the  Indus,  to  which  Herodotus  assigns  an  easterly  course 
(iv.  44),  perhaps  under  the  impression  that  the  Onbul  was  the  main 
stream;  and  the  Corys,  in  Arabia,  represented  as  a  large  river  (iii.  9), 
but  probably  identical  with  the  small  torrent  of  Core,     The  Araxes 
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cannot  be  identified  with  any  single  rirer :  the  name  was  probably  an 
appellative  for  a  riTer,  and  was  applied,  like  our  Acon^  to  several 
streams,  which  Herodotus  supposed  to  be  identical  :  the  Araxes  which 
he  describes  as  rising  in  the  Matienian  mountains  (L  202),  is  the  river 
usually  so  called,  flowing  into  the  Cyrus  ;  the  Araxes  which  separated 
the  ICassagetse  from  Cyrus's*  empire  is  either  the  Oxus  or  the  Jaxartes 
(i.  201) ;  the  Araxes  which  the  Scythians  crossed  into  Cimmeria  is 
probably  the  Volga  (iv.  11). 

In  Anica  the  Nile  is  described  as  of  about  the  same  length  as  the 
Danube  (ii.  33)  ;  its  sources  were  entirely  unknown  (ii.  28,  34),  nor 
does  Herodotus  notice  the  division  iuto  the  Blue  and  White  Nile, 
but  the  easterly  course  described  in  ii.  31,  and  the  supposed  course 
as  described  in  caps.  32  and  33,  would  apply  (if  at  all)  to  the  latter 
of  the  two  branches.  The  periodical  lise  of  ihe  Nile  is  attributed 
to  the  unequal  force  of  the  sun's  attraction  (ii.  25).  The  cataracts 
{Katadupi)  are  noticed  (iL  17,  29):  the  windings  of  the  river  below  the 
23rd  par.  of  lat.  are  transferred  to  the  district  near  Elephantine 
(ii.  29).  The  division  of  the  main  stream  at  the  head  of  the  Delta 
into  three  large  and  four  smaller  channels  is  noticed  (ii.  17).  The 
other  rivers  noticed  in  Africa  are  the  Triton  (iv.  178)  described  as  a 
large  river  flowing  into  Lake  Tritonis :  no  large  river,  however,  exists 
in  the  district  referred  to  :  the  lake  probably  includes  the  Shibk-el- 
knodeah  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  Triton  being  one  of  the  streams 
flowing  into  the  lake:  the  Cin'yps  (iv.  175),  neai*  Leptis,  was  a  mere 
torrent  not  easily  identified.  The  Niger  is  probably  the  river  which 
the  Nasamonians  reached  (ii.  32). 

(3.)  Mouaidain  Chains. — Herodotus  is  peculiarly  defective  in  his 
notices  of  mountains.  Caucasus  is  con-ectly  described  as  the  loftiest 
chain  known  in  his  day  (i.  203):  Atlas  is  described,  not  as  a  chain,  but 
a  peaked  mountain,  somewhere  in  south-eastern  Algeria  (iv.  184):  the 
great  range  of  Taurus  is  not  noticed  at  all :  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
are  generally  noticed  (i.  72)  ;  the  Matienian  mountains,  which  con- 
tained the  sources  both  of  the  Araxes,  Aras^  and  the  Gyndes,  Diala  (i. 
189,  202),  answer  to  the  Abus  range  and  the  northern  part  of  Zagrus; 
the  nantes  alone  of  the  European  ranges  were  known  to  him,  but  were 
transferred  to  other  objects,  Pyrene  (the  Pyrenees)  to  a  town  vii.  -^3), 
Alpis  and  Carpis  (the  Alps  and  Carpathians)  to  rivers  (iv.  49):  the  Ural 
range  is  referred  to  in  the  account  of  the  iEgip6des,  and  as  forming 
the  boundary  between  the  Issedonians  and  Argippceans  (iv.  23,  25), 
and  the  gold  mines  of  the  Altai  are  probably  referred  to  in  iv.  27.  Of 
the  ranges  nearer  Greece  he  notices  Hccmus  (iv.  49),  Rhodope  (iv.  49), 
Pangscum  (vii.  112),  and  Orbelus  (v.  16)  in  Thrace. 

§  7.  The  political  and  topographical  notices  are  very  unequally 
distributed  over  the  map  of  the  world  as  Herodotus  would  have 
delineated  it.  In  the  west  of  Europe,  we  have  not  nearly  so  many 
notices  as  Hecataeus  gives  us.  Scythia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
fully  described ;  so  also  is  the  sea-coast  of  Thrace,  in  connexion 
with  the  Persian  expeditions  :  the  notices  of  spots  in  Greece  are,  of 
course,  very  numerous.  In  Asia,  the  political  divisions  are  fully 
and  correctly  given,  according  to  the  system  of  satrapies  established 
in  the  Persian  empire  f  the  topographical  notices  of  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  are  numerous,  as  might  be  expected  :  in  other 
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quarters  they  are  scanty.  In  Africa,  Egypt  is  fully  described ;  so 
also  is  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  'Carthage  westward,  and  the  tribes 
occupying  the  interior  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast.  We  sub- 
join a  brief  review  of  each  continent. 

Geography  of  HerodoUu  —  Political  Divisiom,  (I).  Europe, — 
CommeDciag  from  the  W.,  we  have  notice  of  Iberia  (Spain)  (i.  163), 
with  the  towns  Tartessus  (iv.  152)  and  Gadeira,  Cadiz  (iv.  8),  and 
the  island  Erytheia  (iv.  8),  either  I^ocadero  or  an  island  which 
has  been  absorbed  into  the  mainland  by  the  deposits  of  the 
Ouadalquiver,  Beyond  the  Pillars  of  IJercides,  in  the  extreme  W., 
were  the  Cynesions  (ii.  33),  or  Cynetea  (iv.  49),  a  people  but  seldom 
afterwards  noticed.  Next  to  these  came  the  Celts,  with  the  town 
Pyrene  and  the  sources  of  the  Danube  (ii.  33,  iv.  49).  In  Gaul  we 
have  notice  of  the  Ligyans  (Ligurians)  as  living  above  Massalia,  Mar- 
seilles (v.  9),  and  of  the  Elisyci  (vii.  165).  In  Italy — a  name  which  first 
appears  in  Herodotus  (i.  24,  iv.  15),  as  applicable,  however,  only  to  the 
southern  district  of  Magna  Graecia— we  have  notice  of  Tyrrhenia 
(i.  94,  163)  on  the  western  coast,  the  Ombrid  (iv.  49),  or  Umbrians, 
lapygia  (iv.  99)  at  the  heet  (Enotria  to  the  S.W.,  and  various  well- 
known  towns,  of  which  we  need  only  observe  that  Vela  and  Posidonia 
(i.  167)  are  the  same  as  Elea  and  Psestum.  Of  the  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Italy,  we  hear  of  Sard o,  /Sard/nt a,  ^^hich  he  correctly  describes 
as  the  largest  in  the  then  known  world  (i.  170,  v.  106,  vi.  2)  ;  Cymus, 
Corsica^  with  the  Phocaean  colony  of  Alalia  (i.  165,  vii.  165);  and 
Sicily  (vii.  170),  in  which  he  notices  the  majority  of  the  Greek 
colonies,  Messana  appearing  under  the  name  Zaucle  (vi.  22).  The  name 
"Hellas''  appears  as  an  ethnological  title  applying  to  any  country 
where  Hellenes  were  settled,  and  thus  including  spots  in  Italy,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Africa  (i.  92,  ii.  182,  iii.  39,  vH.  156).  The  country  of 
Greece  receives  no  general  title;  but  the  southern  peninsula  is  described 
as  Peloponnesus  (viii.  73),  and  the  land  of  Pelops  (vii,  8).  The  notices 
of  places  and  peoples  are  very  numerous,  but  coutain  little  that  is 
peculiar;  the  omission  of  the  name  Epirus  may  be  noticed.  The  name 
Macedonia  applies  in  Herodotus  onl)r  to  the  district  south  of  the 
Haliacmon,  the  remainder  being  described  according  to  the  names  of 
the  separate  tribes.  In  Illyria,  the  EnCti,  Venetians  (i.  196),  and  the 
Encheleaus  (v.  61,  ix.  43)  on  the  coast  above  Epidamnus,  are  noticed; 
the  Triballian  plain  is  probably  Servia  (iv.  49),  and  the  Sigynnee 
(v.  9),  north  of^the  Danube,  may  be  placed  in  Hungary  and  the  ad- 
jacent countries;  beyond  this  the  country  was  deemed  uninhabitable 
from  the  bees  (probably  the  mosquitoes)  about  the  river  (v.  10).  The 
Thracians  are  noticed  as  a  very  powerful  race,  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  tribes,  of  which  the  Oetse  (of  Dacia)  were  the  most  power- 
ful (v.  3,  iv.  93) ;  there  is  little  of  special  interest  in  his  ntjtices  of 
the  other  tribes.  The  northern  coast  of  the  JSgtean,  together  with 
the  towns  upon  it,  is  described  at  length,  and  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  call  for  observation;  the  eastern  district  is  also  noticed  in  de- 
scribing the  Thracian  expedition  of  Darius  (iv.  89-93)  ;  the  route  that 
he  followed  is  not  clearly  marked  out;  he  struck  into  the  interior  to 
the  western  side  of  the  Little  Balkan,  passing  by  the  sources  of  the 
Te&rus,  Simerdere.  whose  38  foimtains  can-  still  be  numbered,  a 
tributary  of  the  Contadesdus,  Karishiiran^  and  this  of  the  Agrianes, 
Erkene,  which  joins  the  Hebrus;  then  he  met  with  the  Artiscus,  gene* 
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rally  identified  with  the  Arda,  but  more  probably  the  Tekedereh  more 
to  the  £. ;  be  crossed  the  Balkan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burghcu, 
and  thence  followed  the  defiles  that  skirt  the  sea  coast.  Scytbia  and  the 
countries  adjacent  to  it  are  described  at  considerable  length  in  Book  iv. 
(17-20,  99*1 17);  his  account  of  the  shape  of  the  country  in  cap.  101  has 
been  variously  understood,  but  may  be  most  simply  explained  in  the 
following  manner:  Herodotus  regarded  the  coast  n'om  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  to  that  of  the  Tanais  as  a  straight  line,  the  interruption 
caused  by  the  Crimea  being  overlooked;  this  line  formed  one  side  of 
his  quadrilateral  figure,  which  thus  touched  two  seas,  the  Euxine  and 
the  Palus  Mssotid.  The  position  of  the  other  sides  was  regulated  by 
this :  the  western  boundiiry  joined  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  later, 
which  thus  touched  Scythia  obliquely  (cap.  49)  without  forming  the 
boundary  throughout  its  course;  the  eastern  boundary  was  in  great 
measure  formed  by  the  Tanais;  and  the  northern  was  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  the  upper  course  of  the  Tanais  at  the  distance 
of  4000  stades  from  its  mouth  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Tyras,  at  a 
similar  distance.  The  inhabitants  of  this  distinct  wei'e  partly  Soy  th- 
ized  Greeks,  but  mainly  Scythians;  the  tribes  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  frontiers  were  not  Scythians,  but  still  resembled  the  Scythians 
in  many  respects.  The  position  of  the  various  tribes  referred  to 
may  be  described  thus:  the  Call ipida)  and  the  AlaisOnes  between  the 
Hypanis  and  Tyras,  the  former  on  the  sea-coast,  in  the  modem  Kher- 
son j  the  Agathyrsi  in  Transylvania;  the  agricultural  Scythians  be- 
tween the  Hypanis  and  the  Panticapes,  which  was  probably  somewhat 
eastward  of  the  Borysthenes,  in  Ekatermoslav ;  the  Neuri  in  VoUiynia 
and  Lithuania ;  the  Androph&gi  ("  cannibals")  in Kounk  and  Tchemigov ; 
the  nomad  Scythians,  eastward  of  the  Panticapes  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Ekaierinodav  and  in  Kharkov ;  the  Royal  Scythians  in  Taurida  and 
the  steppes  of  the  Don  Cossacks;  the  Budini  and  GelOni  in  part  of 
Tambov ;  the  Melanchlteni  (**  black-coats*')  between  the  Tanais  and  the 
Desna  in  Orlov  and  Toula ;  and  the  Saurom&tse  on  the  steppe  between 
the  Don  and  the  Volga,  The  positions  of  the  other  tribes  can  only 
be  conjectured;  the  ThyssagStse,  W.  of  the  VcAgat  about  Simhirsk; 
the  lyrcse  on  the  opposite  bank  of  that  river ;  the  Revolted  Scythians 
on  the  left  biuik  of  the  Kaama ;  the  Ai-gippeei  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Ural  range,  about  the  sources  of  the  river  just  noticed;  the 
Issed^nes  on  the  opposite  side  of  Ural;  and  the  Arimaspi  perhaps  about 
the  western  ranges  of  tJie  Altai.  Within  the  limits  of  Herodotus's 
Europe,  we  must  also  include  the  MassagStce,  who  occupied  the  steppes 
of  thi>  Kirghiz  Tartars  between  the  Volga  and  the  Sirr,  the  latter  being 
probably  the  Araxes  intended  by  Herodotus  (i.  201).  The  only  places 
noticed  in  this  wido  district  are — Olbia  or  Borysthenes  (iv.  18),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hypauis  ;  Prom.  Hippolaus,  on  the  opposite,  i.e.  the  left 
b«mk  of  that  river ;  the  Course  of  Achilles,  the  Cosa  Tendra,  and  Cosa- 
marilgatch;  Carcinltis,  probably  Kalantchak  (5o);  aud  Cremni  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Masotis  (20).  The  Crimea  is  described  under  the 
name  Taurica,  the  eastern  part  being  named  the  "Rugged  Cher- 
sonese" (99),  which  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  country  by 
the  slaves'  dyke  (20).  With  regard  to  the  northern  districts  of  Europe 
Herodotus  appears  to  have  heard  a  rumour  of  the  large  lakes  oi  Ladoga 
and  Onega,  as  he  describes  the  Tanais  as  rising  in  a  large  lake  (57), 
The  more,  western  districts  he  supposed  to  be  utterly  unknown,  and 
therefore  rejects  the  reports  of  the  amber  brought  from  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  tin  from  the  Cassiterides  (iii.  115). 
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(2),  Asia, — Asia  Minor  waa  occupied,  accordiDg  to  Herodotua,  by  15 
raceSf  arranged  thus:  foiur  on  the  southern  coast  from  E.  to  W.,  the 
Cilicians,  Pamphylians,  Lycians,  and  Caunians;  four  on  the  western 
coast  from  S.  to  N.,  the  Carians,  Lydians,  Mysians,  and  Greeks ;  four 
on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  the  Thraoians,  MariEmdynians,  Paphla- 
gonians,  and  Cappadocians;  and  three  on  the  central  plateau,  the 
Phrygians,  Chalybes,  and  Matieni.  The  divisions  occupied  by  these 
tribes  varied  considerably  from  those  of  a  later  period;  the  CHIicians 
crossed  the  ranges  of  Taurus  and  Autitaurus,  and  occupied  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Halys  ,i.  72),  extending  eastward  to  the  Euphrates  and 
the  border  of  Armenia  (v.  52).  Pamphylia  probably  included  the 
southern  part  of  Pisidia,  which  is  nowhere  named  by  Herodotus,  the 
northern  portion  falling  to  Pbrygia.  Lycia  extended  westward  to  the 
river  Calbis ;  it  was  divided  into  three  districts,  Lycia  Proper  along  the 
coast,  occupied  by  the  Termilce  and  the  Trees;  Milyas,  the  eastern 
half  of  the  inland  plain,  on  the  borders  of  Pisidia ;  and  Cabalia,  Satala, 
the  western  half,  to  the  Calbis,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Cabalians 
and  Lasonians,  remnants  of  the  old  Maeonian  people.  The  Caunians 
occupied  the  coast  from  the  Calbis  to  the  Ceraniian  bay,  which  was  after- 
wards known  as  Perasa.  Caria  included  the  western  coast  from  the 
Ceramian  bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mfeander;  Lydia  thence  to  the  bay 
of  Elsea,  while  to  Mysia  its  luual  limits  were  assigned ;  the  Greeks 
were  dispersed  over  the  western  coast — the  Dorians  in  the  peninsula 
of  Cnidus  and  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Ceramian  bav  ;  the 
lonians  from  the  bay  of  lassus  to  the  river  Hermus,  with  the  Phocsoan 
peninsula  to  the  north  of  it ;  and  the  .£o]ians  from  Smyrna  to  the 
bay  of  Adramyttium,  though  he  occasionally  implies  that  they  extended 
above  this  point  over  the  whole  of  Troas  (i.  151,  v.  122).  On  the 
northern  coast,  Thrace  corresponds  with  the  later  Bithynia,  as  far  as 
the  river  Sangarius;  this  district  was  occupied  by  two  tribes  which 
immigrated  from  Europe,  the  Thynians  and  the  Bithynians,  the  former 
occupying  the  coast,  the  latter  the  interior.  The  Mariandynians  held 
the  coast  between  the  river  Sangarius  and  Prom.  Posidium  (C^Baha), 
and  the  Paphlagonians  thence  to  the  Halys,  while  the  Cappadocians 
occupied  the  remainder  of  the  coast  to  Armenia,  and  the  northern 
portion  of  the  table-land,  including  a  part  of  Galatia.  In  the  interior 
the  Matieni  occupied  the  tableland  about  the  upper  course  of  the 
Halys  (the  later  Cappadocia),  while  the  Phrygians  held  the  whole  of  the 
remainder,  including  Lycaonia,  Phrygia,  and  parts  of  Galatia,  Pisidia, 
and  even  Lydia,  the  CatacecaumCnd  being  considered  as  part  of  it. 
The  Chalybes  dwelt  in  the  motintain  ridpes  that  run  parallel  to  the 
Euxine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinope.  The  Hygennians  (iii.  9(>)  are 
not  noticed  by  any  other  writer ;  perhaps  the  reading  should  be  Hy- 
tenniaus,  the  people  of  Etenna  in  Pisidia.  Proceeding  eastward  we 
come  to  Ai*menia,  separated  from  Cilicia  by  the  Euphrates  (v.  52),  and 
extending  over  a  considerable  portion  of  Mesopotamia,  which  is  nowhere 
noticed  by  Herodotus  as  a  separate  district.  Contiguous  to  Armenia  on 
the  E.  was  a  district  named  Pactyica  (iii.  93\  distinct  from  the  one 
noticed  in  iv.  +4.  Northward  of  Armenia  lay  Colchis,  whose  inhabit- 
ants, dark-complexioned  and  woolly -haired,  were  believed  bv  Herodotus 
to  be  of  Egyptian  extraction  (ii.  104  j;  the  mythical  ^a'was  placed 
in  this  country  (i.  2,  vii.  19:^.  South-west  of  Armenia,  and  ctmter- 
minous  with  Cilicia,  was  Syria,  which  commenced  at  Posidii^m,  Bosut, 
about  12  miles  S.  of  the  Orontes  (iii.  91),  and  extended  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  with  the  excep- 
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iion  of  a  small  intenral  between  Cadjtis,  0€ua,  and  a  place  named 
lenysufl,  which  belonged  to  the  Arabiana  (iiL  5) ;  the  southern  portion 
was  termed  Syria  PalsBstina  and  the  northern  Phoenicia  (iii.  91).  The 
towns  Asc&lon  (i.  105),  Ac6tus  (ii.  157),  Cadytis  (ii.  159),  and  Agbat&ua 
(iii.  6^),  are  noticed  in  the  former ;  Agbatana  may  perhaps  have  refer- 
ence to  BaUmma  (Bashan),  the  first  svllable  representing  the  Arabic 
article  d;  Cadytis  has  been  taken  either  for  Jerusalem,  the  ''holy" 
city  {Kedetik),  or  for  Gkiea;  the  notices  favour  the  latter  opinion;  in 
Phoonioia,  Tyre  (ii.  44)  and  Sidon  (ii.  1 16)  are  noticed.  South  of  Syria 
was  Arabia,  which  according  to  Herodotus  touched  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  between  Cadytis  and  Jenysus,  the  exact  position  of  which  is  un* 
known;  it  was  on  the  coast  near  Egypt  (iii.  W)\  the  productions  of  the 
country  are  described  at  length  (iii.  107-113);  the  term  "Arabian"  is 
used  somewhat  indefinitely  by  Herodotus ;  Sennacherib  is  termed  king 
of  the  "Arabians,"  and  his  army  the  "Arabian"  host  (ii.  141).  Con- 
tiguous to  Arabia  on  the  E.  was  Asnyria,  of  which  Babylonia  formed 
a  portion  (iii.  92),  with  the  towns  Babylon  (i.  178),  Is,  the  modem 
Hit  (i.  179),  Ardericca,  probably  Akkerkuf{\,  185),  Opis,  probably 
Khafaii,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Diala  and  Tigris  (i.  189),  and 
Ampe,  near  the  former  mouth  of  the  Tigris  (vi.  20);  the  advance  of 
the  coast  prevents  any  identification  of  its  site.  Eastward  of  Assyria 
came  Cissia  (iii.  91),  the  Sasiana  of  later  geographers,  with  the  town 
Susa  (v.  52),  and  a  second  Ardericca  (vi.  119),  perhaps  at  Kir-ab,  35 
miles  N.E.  of  Susa.  In  Persia  no  places  are  noticed;  but  the  habits  of 
the  people  are  described  at  length  (i.  131-140),  and  the  tribes,  which 
were  of  three  classes — (1)  three  dominant  races,  the  Pasargadse,  Mara- 
phians,  and  Maspians;  (2)  three  agricultural,  Panthialsans,  Deru- 
siaoans,  and  Germanians  (probably  from  Carmania) ;  and  (3)  foiur 
nomad,  Daans  {i.e.  rural;  the  Dehavitee  of  Ezra  iv.  9),  the  Murdians 
(1.6.  heroes),  the  Dropicaus,  and  the  Segartians  (i.  125).  North  of  Persia 
were  the  Medes,  divided  into  six  tribes  (i.  101),  with  the  town  Agba- 
tana, Takht  i-Soleiman,  in  Atropatene  (i.  98) ;  weslward,  in  the  ranges 
of  Zagrus,  the  Matienians;  and  north  of  these,  in  the  upper  valleys  of 
the  Cyrus,  the  Saspirians  (i.  104,  110,  iv.  37),  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
later  Iberians,  with  the  Alarodians,  about  Lake  Lychnitis ;  and  the 
Caspians  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  positions  of 
many  of  the  nations  enumerated  in  the  account  of  the  satrapies  can 
only  be  conjecti»red ;  their  probable  localities  are  as  follows:  the 
I)ai-it»»  and  Paudcse  to  the  S.  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  the  Pantimathi,* 
Paricanii,  and  Hyrcanii,  at  its  south-eastern  angle;  the  Sagartii  in  the 
desert  of  later  Pai*thia;  the  Parthi  more  to  the  N.,  about  Nissea;  the 
Chorasmii,  Arii,  Bactri,  and  Sogdi  in  their  later  districts ;  the  ^gli 
among  the  Sogdi,  near  Alexandria  Ultima ;  the  Sac«e  between  the  head 
waters  of  the  Oxus  and  laxartes;  the  Dadicso  and  Aparytce,*  in  tho 
southern  part  of  Bactria ;  the  Gandarii  on  the  banks  of  the  Cabtd ;  the 
Sattagydse*  (the  Thatagush  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions),  about  the 
upper  course  of  the  Etymander;  the  Sarangto  about  Aria  lacus,  and 
the  Thamanaji*  to  the  N.  of  the  same,  the  Paricanii*  in  the  northern 
part  of  Beelochistan,  and  the  Ethiopians  on  the  sea-coast;  the  Myci* 
(the  Maka  of  the  inscriptions)  about  the  neck  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and 
the  Orthocorybantes*  perhaps  in  Media.  The  India  of  Herodotus  is 
confined  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus,  the  Punjab;  he  notices  a 


♦  The  names  thus  marked  do  not  appear  In  any  other  writer. 
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■econd  district  named  Pacty'ica  with  the  town  Caapatyrus  (iii.  102), 
which  has  been  identified  with  Oabul  and  with  Cashmeref  neither  of 
which  however  agree  mth  the  notice  of  its  being  on  the  Indus 
(iy.  44) ;  the  Padsei  (iii.  99),  who  were  regarded  even  in  the  age  of 
Tibullus*  as  living  in  the  extreme  east;  and  the  Callatians  (iii.  38),  or 
Galantians  (iii.  97) ;  the  abodes  of  these  tribes  are  imcertain.  Eastward 
of  India  (t.0.  to  the  north  of  the  Himalayan  range),  stretched  the  vast 
■andy  desert  (iii.  98),  which  reaches  to  the  conHues  of  China. 

(3.)  Africa. — The  description  of  Egypt  as  an  ''  acquired  country,  the 
gift  of  the  Nile"  (ii.  5),  is,  geologically  speaking,  incorrect.  The  level 
of  Egypt  has  undoubtedly  been  raised  by  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the 
Nile,  but  the  land  has  not  gained  upon  the  sea  within  historical  times; 
the  line  of  the  coast  remains  ver^  nearly  what  it  was  in  the  age  of  Hero- 
dotus. Still  more  incorrect  is  his  notion  of  the  influence  of  the  Nile  on 
the  depth  of  the  Mediterranean  (ii.  5);  the  depth  described  (1 1  fathoms) 
is  not  found  until  within  about  12  miles  of  the  coast.  His  measure- 
ments are,  as  usual,  exaggerated;  the  length  of  the  coast  is  300  miles,  and 
not  400  (ii.  6),  and  that  of  the  Delta  from  the  coast  to  the  apex  about 
100  inst€^  of  173  miles  (ii.  7).  His  description  of  the  Nile  valley  is  not 
altogether  reconcilable  with  the  facts ;  its  bi*eadth  above  the  Delta  is 
about  13  miles,  instead  of  23  (ii.  8)  ;  nor  does  the  valley  widen  in  the 
pkce  described  mid-way  between  Heliopolis  and  Thebes.  The  distance 
between  these  two  places  is  421  instead  of  552  miles,  and  between 
Thebes  and  Elephantine,  124  instead  of  206  (ii.  9).  Herodotus  divides 
Egypt  into  two  portions,  the  Delta  (ii.  15),  and  Upper  Egypt,  which, 
however,  he  refers  to  but  once  (iii.  10) ;  he  notices  1 8  nomes  only  out  of 
the  36  usually  enumerated  (ii.  165  ff.) ;  and  he  describes  most  of  the  great 
works  of  art,  particularly  the  Pyramids  (ii.  124-134)  ,the  Labyrinth,  and 
Lake  Mixris  (ii.  148),  and  the  canal  which  connected  the  Nile  with  the 
Red  Sea  (iL  158,  iv.  39).  The  notices  of  the  towns  are  very  numerous, 
and  belong  to  the  general  geography  of  Egypt.  To  the  S.  of  Egypt 
lived  the  Ethiopians,  divided  into  two  tribes— the  Nomads  (probably  the 
**  Nobatee"  are  intended),  and  the  other  Bthiopians  (ii.  20);  the  capital 
of  the  latter  was  Meroe ;  the  northern  capital,  Nap&ta,  is  not  noticed. 
Beyond  the  Ethiopians  were  the  AutomOli  in  Abyssinia ;  on  the  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Ichthyophagi  (*'  tish-eaters"),  whom  Herodotus  de- 
scribes as  being  met  with  at  Elephantine  (iii.  19),  and  the  Macrobii 
near  Cape  Guardafui,  in  the  extreme  S.  (iii.  17).  West  of  the  valley 
of  the  tiile,  seven  days*  journey  from  Thebes,  was  the  city  Oasis,  the 
Wkpital  of  the  Great  Oasis,  el  Kkargeh,  "  the  island  of  the  blessed" 
(iii.  26),  and  more  to  the  north  the  Oasis  which  contained  the  temple 
of  Ammon,  the  modem  Siwah  (ii.  32).  The  remainder  of  northern 
AiHca  is  divided  by  Herodotus  into  three  zones,  the  sea-coast,  the 
wild-beast  tract,  and  the  sandy  ridge  (ii.  32,  iv.  181);  the  first  of  these 
represents  Barbary  or  the  states  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli;  the  second,  the  hilly  district,  parts  of  which  are  still  infested 
with  wild  beasts;  and  the  third  the  SaJuira,  which  he  elsewhere  more 
distinctly  describes  as  an  uninhabitable  desert  beyond  the  sandy  ridgo 
(iv.  185),-  The  tribes  occupying  the  sea-coast  district  wei-e  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  nomads  as  fkr  as  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  the  agriculturists 
to  the  west  of  that  point  (186) :  their  residences  were  as  follows : — the 
Adyrmachidse  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  Port  Piynus,  probably  Port 


*  Impia  neo  sflDvis  celebrans  conTiria  mensis 
Ultima  vicinus  Ph<cbo  tenet  arva  PadaBUs."— iv.  1,  144. 
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Bardeah  (iy.  168) ;  the  GiUigamznso  theuoe  to  the  isle  Aphrodisias,  N. 
of  Gyrene  (iv.  169);  they  are  not  elsewhere  noticed;  the  Asbystse,  S. 
of  Gyrene  (iv.  170);  Cyrenaica  itself,  ocoupied  by  a  Greek  colony, 
with  the  towns  Gyrene  and  Barca  (iv.  160,  199),  and  Irasa,  probably 
El  Kubbeh,  near  Dema,  with  its  beautiful  spring  (iv.  158) ;  westward 
of  the  Gilligamnue,  the  Auschisee,  touching  the  sea  coast  at  Eues- 
perldes,  Benghazi,  and  the  Cabalians  (compare  modem  CaJbyUs),  near 
Tauchlra,  Taukra  (iv.  171)  ;  the  Naaamonians  to  the  S.  of  Uie  above- 
mentioned  tribes,  touching  the  sea  at  the  eastern  bend  of  the  Syrtis 
Major  (iv.  172);  then  the  Psylli  and  the  Macse  on  the  shores  of  the 
Syrtis  (iv.  ll'S,  175);  the  Gindanes,  nowhere  else  noticed,  on  the  coast 
(iv.  176) ;  the  Lotophagi  in  Tripdi  (iv.  177);  the  Machlyans  about  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Leaser  Syrtis  (iv.  178;;  the  Auseans,  nowhere  else 
noticed,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Syrtis  (iv.  180);  and  westward  of 
the  Sjnrtis,  the  Maxyans  (191);  the  Zavecions  (193),  not  mentioned  else- 
whero;  and  the  Gyzantians  (194),  or  Zygantians,  off  whose  coast  was  the 
isle  CyraimiB,  Karkenna ;  the  names  of  the  two  latter  tribes  may  be 
traced  in  those  of  the  Roman  provinces  Bysaoiimi  and  2^ugitania ;  Car- 
thage fell  within  the  territory  of  the  Gyzantians ;  the  place  and  its  inha- 
bitants are  frequently  referred  to  (i.  166,  iii.  17,  19,  iv.  195);  but  its 
position  is  not  defined.  Of  the  more  easterly  regions  of  Africa  Hero- 
dotus knew  but  little;  he  rightly  describes  it  as  extending  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  (185),  and  alludes  to  the  "dumb  commerce  carried 
on  between  the  natives  and  the  Carthaginians  (196).  2.  In  the  wild- 
beast  district  he  notices  only  the  Garamantians,  S.  of  the  Naaamonians 
(174) ;  if  the  reading  is  correct,  of  which  there  are  doubts,*  they  must 
be  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  people,  afterwards  noticed  (183).  3. 
In  the  sandy  zone  he  places  the  Oases ;  Uiat  of  the  Ammonians,  8i%oah, 
whidi,  however,  lies  20  days'  journey  (400  geog.  miles;  from  Thebes, 
and  not  10  days  as  described  (181)  ;  Augila,  which  is  correctly  de- 
scribed (172,  182);  the  Garamantes  in  Fetzan  (183),  whence  was  a 
caravan  route  to  the  Lotophagi,  coinciding  with  the  present  route  from 
Murzouh  to  Tripoli;  the  Atarantiaus,  perhaps  the  Tuarika  of  the 
Wettem  Sahara  (184);  and  the  Atlantes  about  the  range  of  Atlas 
(184)  in  Western  Algeria.  Below  the  sandy  region  in  the  interior 
were  the   Ethiopian  Troglodytes    (183),    the    Tibbooa   to  the  S.   of 


§  8.  ITie  fexyiedition  of  Cyrus,  so  graphically  described  by  Xenophon 
in  his  *  Anabasis,'  abounds  with  geographical  notices  of  the  highest 
interest,  relating  to  countries  with  which  the  Greeks  of  his  day  had 
little  more  than  a  general  acquaintance.  The  expedition  was  under- 
taken by  Cyrus  in  the  year  401  B.C.  with  the  object  of  dethroning 
his  brother  Artaxerxes,  then  in  possession  of  the  throne  of  Persia. 
His  route  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows :  starting  from  Sardis, 
he  stnick  across  Phrygia  and  Pisldia  imtil  he  reached  Cilicia ; 
entering  that  province  by  the  pass  over  Tawrus,  named  the  "  Cilician 
Gates,"  and  leaving  it  by  the  "  Syrian  and  Cilician  Gates"  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Issus,  he  followed  the  line  of  coast  to  Myriandnis, 
whence  he  struck  inland,  and,  crossing  the  range  of  Amfinus  by 


'  Pliny  and  Mela  give  the  name  as  Oamphasantians. 
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the  pass  of  Beilan,  entered  on  the  plain  of  Syria,  and  reached  the 
Euphrates  in  about  36°  lat.  He  crossed  the  river  at  I'hapsftcus, 
and  descended  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  through  Mesopotamia  to 
Gunaxa,  a  place  some  distance  N.W.  of  Babylon.  Cyrus  lost  his 
life  in  the  battle  that  took  place  there,  and  the  command  of  the 
Greeks  devolved  on  Clearchus,  and  after  his  death  on  Xenophon. 
Returning  very  nearly  on  their  former  course  as  far  as  the  Median 
wall,  they  struck  across  the  plain  of  Babylonia  to  the  Tigris,  and 
crossing  that  river  followed  up  its  left  bank  to  the  borders  of  Ar- 
menia ;  their  course  through  the  high  lands  of  Armenia  cannot  be 
traced  with  certainty  ;  they  ultimately  reached  the  boundaries  of 
Pontus,  and  from  the  range  of  Thecbes  looked  down  on  the  Euxine 
Sea.  They  gained  the  coast  at  Trapezus,  and  following  it  by  land 
as  far  as  Cotyora,  they  took  ship,  and  were  conveyed  to  Heraclea  in 
Bithynia,  whence  they  reached  home  by  well-known  routes.' 

§  9.  Ctesias,  of  Cnidus  in  Caria,  was  a  contemporary  of  Xenophon, 
and  was  to  a  certain  extent  associated  with  him,  if  we  may  receive 
the  statement  of  Diodorus  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa.  He  passed  many  years  in  Persia  as  physician  at  the  court 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  land  he  re- 
corded what  he  had  seen  in  several  works,  of  which  his  treatises  on 
Persia  and  India  were  the.  most  important.  All  that  has  survived 
of  his  writings  is  contained  in  an  abridgment  by  Photius  and  a  few 
fragments  preserved  in  other  writers.  His  credulity  and  love  of  the 
marvellous  deservedly  brought  him  into  gi-eat  discredit. 

§  10.  The  military  expeditions  of  Alexander  the  Great  form  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  ancient  geography.  Not  only  was 
the  extent  of  the  country  over  which  he  himself  travelled  very  con- 
siderable, but  the  conquests  which  he  effected  had  a  permanent  in- 
fluence on  the  future  progress  of  discovery.  The  establishment  of  the 
Grapco-Bactrian  kingdom  constituted  a  link  between  the  extreme 
east  of  Asia  and  the  west ;  the  subjection  of  the  Punjab  led  his  suc- 
cessors forward  to  the  plains  of  Central  India  and  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges.  A  new  world  was,  in  short,  opened  to  Greek  enterprise, 
and  physical  science  received  a  fresh  impetus  from  the  discovery  of 
the  rich  and  varied  products  of  the  eastern  world. 

§  11.  The  extent  of  Alexander's  discoveries  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  reaching  to  the  Jaxartes  in  the  N.E.,  and  the  Hyphasis, 
or  most  easterly  river  of  the  Punjab,  in  the  E.  Between  these 
limits  and  the  borders  of  Persis  lay  a  wide  extent  of  country  which 
had  hitherto  been  a  terra  incognita  to  the  Greeks,  comprising  Parthia, 
Hyrcania,  Aria,  Margi5na,  Drangiana,  Arachosia,  Bactriana,  Sogdiana, 


The  topofnttphioal  questions  arising  out  of  this  narrative  are  referred  to  in 
a  fotnre  chapter. 
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the  countries  lying  along  the  course  of  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries, 
Gedrosia,  and  Car  mania. 

§  12.  The  interest  excited  by  these  conquests  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  literary  works  which  were  issued  at  the  time — mostly 
the  composition  of  persons  attached  to  the  army  of  Alexander.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  literary  zeal  displayed,  we  append  the  names 
of  the  authors  and  the  titles  of  their  works."  Most  of  the  works 
themselves  have  been  lost  to  us ;  but  we  fortunately  possess  a  very 
faithful  and  graphic  narrative,  written  by  Arrian  in  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  the  materials  of  which  were  gathered  from  these 
contemporary  sources,  particularly  from  the  works  of  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus. 


•  *  The  History  of  the  Wars  of  Alexander/  by  Ptolemy,  «on  of  Lagns ;  '  The 
Joomal*  of  Nearchns,  deflcribing  his  voyage  down  the  Indus  and  along  the  Indian 
Ooean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates ;  *  The  Annals  of  Alexander,*"  and  other 
works,  by  Onescrltos,  describing  the  lands  in  the  interior  of  Asia— Sogdiana, 
Baetria,  ftc,  and  India :  he  is  the  first  to  notice  Taprobftne,  Ceylon ;  *  History  of 
Alexander,'  by  Cleitarchos,  who  not  only  describes  India,  but  portions  of  the  west 
and  north  of  Europe ;  *  Alexander's  Campaigns,'  *  History  of  Greece,'  by  Anaxi- 
menea  of  Lampsaous ;  *  Alexander's  Campaigns,'  by  AristobQlus  of  Caseandria  in 
Macedonia ;  '  History  of  Greece,'  and  other  works,  by  Callisthenes  of  Olympus ; 
*  Alexander's  Life,'  by  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  the  author  also  of  an  historical  work 
describing  the  foundation  and  antiquities  of  Rome. 


OTIS 


Map  of  the  Chcrsonesns  Trachea,  according  to  Herodotus. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THK  WORLD  AS  KNOWN  TO  THE  GE0GBAPHER8. 

§  1.  Review  of  the  progress  of  discovery:  India;  Caspian  Sea;  China 
and  the  East :  Western  Europe:  the  Amber  Isles :  Athuitic  Ocean: 
Phosnician  influence  :  northern  discoveries  of  Himilco  and  Pytheas : 
Africa,  Hanno,  Euthymenes,  Periplus  of  Arrian.  §  2.  Geographical 
writers.  §  3.  Eratosthenes.  §  4.  Hipparchus.  §  5.  Polybius. 
§  6.  Minor  geographical  writers.  §  7.  Strabo :  Posidonius ;  Oe- 
minus;  Marinus.  §  8.  The  discoveries  of  the  Romans:  Italy,  Dlyria, 
Spain,  Africa,  Armenia,  Gaul  and  Britain,  Asia,  Moesia,  &c.  §  9. 
tComan  writers:  Csesar,  Sallust,  Tacitus,  Livy.  §  10.  Mela;  Pliny; 
Arrian;  Pausanias.  §11.  Ptolemy;  Agathemerus,  Dionysiiis,  Peri- 
egetes,  Stephanus  Byzanttnus.     §  1 2.  Peripli  and  Itineraries. 

j  1.  We  are  now  approaching  the  time  when,  under  the  auspices 
of  Eratosthenes,  geography  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  science. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  treated  incidentally  and  superficially:  in 
future  we  shall  see  it  studied  for  its  own  sake  and  systematically, 
receiving  light  and  support  from  the  sister  sciences  of  mathematics 
and  astrt)nomy.  But,  before  we  enter  upon  this  period,  it  is  desirable 
to  take  a  review  of  the  position  of  geographical  knowledge  and  the 
events  which  led  to  its  gradual  advance  during  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era. 

(1.)  India. — ^The  advance  had  thus  far  been  durected  towards  the 
East :  the  conquests  of  Alexander  may  be  said  to  have  doubled  the  area 
of  the  world  as  known  to  the  Greeks  of  his  day.  We  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  his  successors  followed  in  the  path  which  he  had  so  suc- 
cessfully opened,  and  advanced  the  frontier  of  the  known  world  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Ganges.  This  was  achieved  by  Seleucus  Nicator  in 
his  war  with  Sandrocottus,  the  records  of  which  have  been  unfortu- 
nately lost :  the  date  may  have  been  about  300  b.c.  Megafithenes  was 
despatched  on  an  embassy  to  Paltbothra  (probably  near  Patna),  the 
residence  of  Sandrocottus,  and  on  his  return  he  described  what  he  had 
seen  in  a  work  on  India  in  four  books.  Another  anlbassador,  named 
DaXm&chus,  spent  several  years  at  the  court  of  Allitroohades,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  king  just  mentioned,  and  he  also  gave  an  account  of  his 
experience.  Various  expeditions  were  sent  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Patroclee,  the  admiral  or  Seleucus  Nicator,  wrote  an  account  of  the 
one  placed  under  his  command ;  and  Euhem^rus,  who  was  sent  by 
Cassander,  did  the  same.  ^  The  latter  discovered,  or  pretended  to  have 
discovered,  a  number  of  islands,  of  which  he  gave  a  fabulous  account. 
The  establishment  of  a  regular  commercial  intercourse  with  the  shores 
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of  India  was  dtie  to  the  Egyptian  PtolemicB.  A  navigator,  named 
Hip[Alu8,  who  had  studied  the  character  of  the  mon$o<m$y  ventured  in 
a  straight  course  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  western  coast  of  India, 
trading  to  Limyrica,  Mangdhrey  in  the  south,  and  Barygaza,  Baroach, 
in  the  north.  From  these  points  the  inteiior  of  Hmdostan  would 
become  more  or  lees  known. 

(2.)  Caspian  Sea. — In  the  north  of  Asia  the  progress  of  discovery  was 
bat  slow.  The  Caspian  Sea  presented  in  that  age  the  same  sort  of 
problem  which  the  "  north-west  passage  "  has  been  in  modern  days, — 
the  question  to  be  decided  being  whe&er  any  communication  existed 
between  it  and  the  northern  ocean.  Herodotus,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  entertained  a  correct  view  on  this  point;  but  among  his  suc- 
cessors the  opinion  gradually  gained  credence  that  such  a  passage  did 
exist.  Alexander  we  Great  determined  to  settle  the  question,  and 
would  doubtless  have  done  so  had  his  life  been  extended.  Patrocles, 
the  admiral  of  Seleuous  Nicator,  was  fully  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  a  north-west  passage  from  IncUa  into  the  Caspian ;  and  his  ignorance 
is  the  more  singular  from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  fully  aware 
of  the  commercial  route  down  the  Oxus  and  across  the  Caspian.  Both 
Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  held  to  the  same  fiEdse  view,  and  the  error 
was  not  rectified  until  the  latest  period  of  ancient  geography. 

(3.)  OhifM  and  (he  East. — The  countries  in  the  extreme  east  of  Asia 
were  to  a  certain  extent  known  through  the  commerce  carried  on  by 
way  of  Bactria.  It  is  evident  that  the  trade  in  silk  was  extensively 
prosecuted  at  this  period,  and  that  a  regular  overland  route  existed 
between  China  and  the  West.  The  Chinese  themselves  conveyed  the 
goods  as  far  as  the  "Stone  Tower,"  a  station  probably  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Bolor  range:  from  this  point  thev  were  transported  by 
Scythians  across  the  passes  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes, 
and  thence  partly  by  those  rivers  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  partly  by  an 
overland  route  through  Parthia  to  the  west  of  Asia. 

(4.)  Wettem  Europe, — The  progress  of  discovery  in  the  west  was  not 
equally  satisfactory ;  indeed,  it  presents  a  remarkable  contrast.  While 
the  Indian  ocean  was  well  known  to  the.  Greek  writers,  the  Atlantic 
and  even  the  Mediterranean  Sea  were  still  regions  of  uncertainty. 
A  few  instances  will  illustrate  the  extent  of  this  ignorance.  The 
Periplus  of  Scylax,  compiled  about  350  B.C.,  mentions  only  two  towns 
on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Rome  and  Ancdna,  in  addition  to  the  Greek 
ooloniea.  Heraclides  Ponticus  call*  Rome  a  Greek  city ;  Theopompus 
(about  300  B.C.)  describes  its  position  as  not  far  from  the  ocean. 
Timseus  (280  b.c),  who  is  supposed  to  have  surpassed  his  contempo- 
raries in  the  knowledge  of  the  west,  describes  Sardinia  as  being  near 
the  ocean,  and  the  Rhone  as  having  an  outlet  into  the  Atlantic. 
Theopompus  thought  that  the  Danube  discharged  itself  into  the 
Adriatic  as  well  as  into  the  Euxine ;  and  this  is  repeated  by  Dexippus 
(about  280  B  c.)  with  the  monstrous  assertion  that  there  was  a  mountain 
near  the  Danube  whence  both  seas  could  be  seen. 

(5.)  The  Amber  Jslee. — In  no  instance  is  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks 
more  conspicuous  than  in  regard  to  the  amber  trade.  It  is  well  known 
that  even  before  the  days  of  Herodotus  a  considerable  traffic  in  thitf^ 
highly-prized  article  was  carried  on  from  the  Bridanus,  which,  accord- 
ing  to  the  report  he  had  received,  flowed  into  the  Noi'thern  Ocean. 
The  amber  really  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  was  conveyed 
overland  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  which  thus  became  the  entrepdt 
for  the  tn4e.    Several  of  tiie  Greek  geographers  (Dexippus  may  be 
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instanoed)  oonaequentlj  conceived  this  to  be  the  locality  where  the 
amber  was  found,  and  represented  certain  islands,  which  they  named 
Electrldee  InsuleB,  as  existing  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  Even  when 
this  error  was  exploded,  the  true  seat  of  the  trade  remained  un- 
known. Timeus  places  the  Amber  Island  (Haunonia)  north  of  Scythia; 
Strabo  names  it  Basilia,  but  was  equally  mistaken  as  to  its  northeiii 
latitude. 

(6.)  AdanUc—The  Atlantic  Ocean  veas  known  only  by  dark  ru- 
mours :  PUto  believed  it  to  be  so  slimy  from  the  effects  of  a  sunken 
island,  which  he  names  Atlantis,  that  no  vessel  could  navigate  it. 
Aristotle  believed  it  to  be  just  as  shallow  as  the  Mediterranean  was 
deep,  and  so  liable  to  dead  ^ms  that  sailing  was  out  of  the  question. 

(7.)  Phctnieian  fnihence. — In  all  these  reports  and  in  the  ignorance 
wldch  the  Greeks  display,  we  can  trace  the  influence  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  were  bent  on  preserving  a  monopoly  of  the  ocean-traffic, 
and  to  this  end  propagated  the  most  exaggerated  rumours.  Their 
determination  to  keep  navigation  a  secret  is  well  illustrated  by  a  story 
related  by  Strabo,  that  when  a  Greek  ship  followed  in  the  track  of  a 
Carthaginian  vessel,  the  captain  of  the  latter  deliberately  ran  his  ship 
upon  a  rock,  in  order  to  deter  the  Greeks  from  any  further  attempt  at 
discovery.  Most  of  the  rumours  which  they  propagated  appear  to  have 
had  some  foundation;  but  the  truth  was  distorted  and  the  dangers 
magnified.  Thus  the  opinions  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  probably 
have  reference  to  the  SargoMo  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Asores.  The  Phoenicians  themselves  were  undoubtedly  acquainted  with 
the  western  shores  of  Europe  as  far  as  the  BritlBh  Isles;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  expedition  of  Himilco,  we  hear  little  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. In  Europe,  Marseilles  was  most  distinguished  for  maritime 
discovery,  and  produced  several  distinguished  navigators,  particularly 
Pytheas  and  Euthymenes. 

(8.)  Northern  Expeditions. — There  is  no  contemporary  history  of  Hi- 
milco's  expedition;  we  are  indebted  to  Pliny  and  to  Festus  Avienus,  a 
poet  of  the  4th  century  a.d.,  for  the  information  we  possess  in  regturd 
to  it.  Himilco  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  500  B.C.,  and  is  reputed 
to  have  been  the  discoverer  of  the  British  Isles.  Avienus  describes  the 
ScHly  Tsles  under  the  name  (Estrymnides,  the  Ijand*8  End  as  (Estrymnis, 
and  Ireland  as  Sacra  Insula,  probably  confounding  the  native  "  Eri" 
with  the  Greek  *Upa,  Many  particulars  connected  with  the  voyage  are 
evidently  misplaced :  thus  the  sea- weed  which  checked  his  progress  must 
have  been,  as  already  remarked,  in  the  Sargasso  sea  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Azores,  and  not  to  the  north  of  Britain. 

The  report  of  the  British  Isles  must  have  been  pretty  widely  spread, 
as  Aristotle  mentions  both  Albion  and  leme,  and  a  notice  of  the  latter 
occurs  in  one  of  the  Orphic  poems,  the  date  of  which,  however,  is 
uncertain. 

Pytheas  of  Massilia,  bom  about  334  b  c  ,  explored  the  northern  and 
western  ocean,  and  published  a  'Description  of  the  World,'  and  a 
treatise  on  the  Ocean,  of  which  but  a  few  fragments  remain.  He 
followed  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul  to  the  shoi'es  of  Britain;  ho 
explored  the  eastern  coast,  and,  advancing  beyond  its  northern  extre- 
mity, reached  Thule,  where  he  found  perpetual  daylight.  More  to 
the  northward  he  was  stopped  by  masses  of  sea-weed.  He  returned 
through  the  German  Ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  then  made 
for  the  amber  coast  of  the  Baltic,  where  he  met  with  the  Teutones.  A 
river  which  he  names  the  Tanais  was  the  limit  of  his  advance  in  this 
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direction.  Strabo  (ii.  p.  75^  blames  him  for  placing  Britain  too  far 
to  the  north,  he  himself  having  committed  a  greater  error  in  the  other 
direction.  His  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  British  coast  (20,000 
stades)  was  probably  intended  to  include  the  southern  as  well  as  the 
eastern  coast. 

(9.;  Africa. — Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  the  progress  of  discovery  in 
a  southerly  direction.  Here  again  the  Carthaginians  were  in  advance 
of  other  nations.  About  500  B.C.,  as  is  probable,  Hanno  undertook  a 
voyage  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  account  of  his  expedition 
is  contained  in  a  Greek  translation  of  a  statement  which  he  himself  drew 
up  in  the  Pimic  language. 

The  localities  noticed  are  of  doubtful  position,  but  may  probably  be 
identified  thus :  Prom.  Soloeis  with  C.  Spartd  near  Tangier ;  the  river 
Lixus  with  the  Alharytch;  tha  island  of  Cyme  with  Arguvn;  the  river 
Chretes  wth  the  8t.  John ;  the  river  containing  crocodiles  with  the 
Senegal;  the  Western  Promontory  with  C.  Verd;  the  mountain  Thedn 
Oohema  with  Sierra  Leone^  or  with  Sangareah  in  10°  N.  lat. ;  the  Southern 
Promontory  with  Sherbro  Sound,  and  the  island  with  Plantain  Island,  in 
about  H°  N.  lat.  The  Gorilko  which  he  describes  in  the  latter  have 
been  with  some  probability  explained  as  a  species  of  ape  still  called 
Toorilla.  Euthymenes  of  Mfupseilles  (about  300  b.c.)  conducted  a 
similar  expedition  outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  Eudoxus  of 
Cyzicus  is  said  to  have  circumnavigated  Africa  from  Gades  to  the  Red 
Sea.  We  have  no  detailed  account  of  the  eastern  coast  until  the 
Periplus  of  Arrian,  compiled  probably  in  the  first  century  a.d.,  which' 
gives  a  survey  of  the  coast  down  to  Rhapta,  probably  the  modem 
QuiUxif  in  10°  N.  lat.  In  the  interior  no  great  discoveries  were  made: 
the  Ptolemies  prosecuted  an  active  trade  with  Abyssinia  from  their 
ports  Berenice,  Arsinoe,  and  Philolfiiti. 

§  2.  While  a  considerable  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  waa  laid 
open  by  these  discoveries,  there  was  a  constant  supply  of  geo- 
graphical works,  emanating  from  authors  whose  subjects  and  places 
of  abode  show  how  widely  diffused  tlie  taste  had  become.  Most 
of  these  works  have  been  lost,  but  the  titles  alone  are  instractive, 
as  showing  the  amoimt  of  materials  at  the  command  of  the  later 
geographers. 

Geographical  Worha.—*  History  of  Sidly,*  b^  Antiochus  of  Syra- 
cuse (about  400  B.C.),  Strabo 's  chief  authority  m  regard  to  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  A  large  historical  work  by  Ephorus  of 
Cums  (about  350),  an  authority  both  with  Strabo  and  Diodorus 
Siculus.  'History  of  Greece,'  by  Theopompus  of  Chios  (about 
350  B.C.),  pndsed  by  Dionysius  and  Pliny  for  his  knowledge  of 
Western  Europe.  'Description  of  the  World,'  by  Eudoxus  of 
Cnidus  (about  330  B.C.  ,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer  as  well  as  a 
practical  geographer  :  he  travelled  extensively  in  Egypt,  Asia,  and 
Sicily.  A  '  Periplus '  of  Scylax,  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  being  a  description  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Propontis,  Euxine,  and  Palus  MaK>tis,  commencing  at  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  and  terminating  at  the  island  of  Cenie,  off  the  coast  of 
Africa.  *  Periplus '  of  Phileas,  describing  the  same  coasts.  '  De- 
scription of  the  World '  and  other  works,  by  Dicsearohus  of  Messana 
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(about  310  B.c.)>  who  waa  specially  devoted  to  drawing  maps.  A 
'Book  of  Distances/  by  Timosthenes,  noticed  by  Strabo  and  Pliny, 
giving  the  distances  between  different  places  about  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  and  elsewhere.  '  Treatise  on  Greece  and  Sicily/  by  Timssus 
of  Tauromenium  (b.c.  280),  with  much  information  regarding'  the 
north  and  west,  imd  particularly  regarding  Italy  and  Sicily;  the 
amber-producing  island  Basilia  is  noticed  by  him.  '  Heracleia,'  by 
Herodonis  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle,  yielding 
information  in  regard  to  Spain  in  particular.  '  Altitude  of  Moun- 
tains,' by  Xenophon  of  Ijamps&cus,  who  also  refers  to  the  Amber 
Island  imder  the  name  Baltia.  Lastly,  the  treatises  of  Heraclides  of 
Heraclea  Pontica,  containing  various  notices  of  interest. 

§  3.  Eratosthenes  (b.o.  276-196),  a  native  of  Cyrene  and  educated 
at  Athens,  held  the  post  of  librarian  at  Alexandria,  under  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  He  brought  mathematics  and  astronomy  to  bear  on  the 
subject  of  geography,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  construct  a  very 
much  improved  chart  of  the  world,  which  exhibited  parallels  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  the  tropics,  and  the  arctic  circles.  His 
equator  divided  the  earth  into  two  equal  halves,  and  from  it  he 
drew  eight  parallels  of  latitude  through  the  following  points — 
Taprobane  (Ceylon),  Merofi,  Syene,  Alexandria,  Rhodes,  the  Helles- 
pont, the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  Thule.  That  which 
passed  through  Rhodes  (named  the  dme^pay/ui)  divided  the  habit- 
able world  into  two  halves,  the  northern  including  Europe,  the 
southern  Asia  and  Libya.  These  lines  were  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  seven  parallels  of  longitude  passing  through  the  following  points 
—Pillars  of  Hercules,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  Thapsacus,  the  Cas- 
pian Gates,  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  that  of  the  Ganges :  the 
third  of  these  was  his  main  parallel.  The  circumference  of  the 
earth  he  estimated  at  252,000  stades,  or  about  28,000  miles :  the 
habitable  world  he  conceived  to  be  like  a  Macedonian  cMamys, 
i,  e,  of  an  oblong  shape,  the  proportions  being  77,800  stades  in 
length  and  38,000  in  breadth,  but  drawing  to  a  point  at  each  end. 
In  his  descriptive  geography,  he  added  considerably  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  East,  which  Alexander's  campaigns  had  then  opened ; 
in  the  West  a  few  fresh  names  appear.  The  peculiar  features  in  his 
map  are — the  mistaken  direction  given  to  the  British  isles ;  the  un- 
due easterly  elongation  of  Africa  below  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb ; 
the  connexion  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Northern  Ocean ;  the 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes  flowing  into  that  sea,  and  not  into  the  Sea  of  Aral ; 
the  absence  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan ;  the  Ister  communi- 
<»ting  with  the  Adriatic  sea  through  one  of  it«  branches ;  the  omis- 
sion of  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  the  compression  of  the  northern  districts 
of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  the  total  omission  of  the  eastern  half  of 
Asia  and  the  southern  half  of  Africa.  He  made  numerous  calcula- 
tions of  distances,  the  correctness  of  which  varies  considerably,  from 
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the  circumstance  of  his  having  made  his  meridians  of  longitude 
parallel  to  each  other.  His  great  work  on  geography  is  unfortunately 
only  known  to  us  from  the  extracts  preserved  by  Strabo  and  other 
writers :  it  consisted  of  three  books,  the  first  of  which  contained  a 
review  of  the  progress  of  geography  ;  the  second  treated  of  mathe- 
matical, and  the  thir<i  of  descriptive  geography. 

Place$,  &e.,  of  vnterest  in  Eratodhenea'  Geitgraphy.—\n  Europe,  he 
notices  the  Siwuiish  rivers  Anaa  and  Tagus,  the  promontory  of  Calpe, 
and  the  town  of  Tarrftco  ;  oflF  the  coast  of  Gaul,  a  group  of  islands,  of 
which  Uxisama  represents  UeharU ;  in  Germany,  Orkynia,  or  the  Hercy- 
nia*i  wood.  In  Africa,  he  is  the  "first  to  notice  the  two  tributaries  of  the 
Nile,  Ast&pus  and  Astabr>ra£ ;  the  Cinnamon  coast,  S.  of  the  straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb ;  the  Nubians  in  the  interior  of  Libya ;  the  town  Lixus 
in  Mauretania;  and  the  rock  Abylax,  the  later  Abyla,  opposite  Calpe. 
Asia  he  describes  as  intei-sectod  by  a  contmuous  range  of  mountains, 
consisting  of  Taurus,  Paropamlsus,  Emodi  Montes,  and  Imaus,  which 
terminated  in  the  promontory  of  Thinea  on  the  coast  of  the  Eastern 
ocean.  The  southern  portion  of  the  continent  is  divided  into  four  sec-, 
tiona — India,  Arlana,  Persia,  and  Arabia.  The  river  Granges,  the  islands 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Tylus,  Arftdus,  Ac,  the  Arabian  tribes  Nabataei, 
Scenitee,  Agraei,  and  Sabaii,  with  the  towns  Petra,  Mariaba,  and  Sab&ta, 
are  first  noticed  by  Eratosthenes. 

§  4.  Hipparchus  of  Nica^a  in  Bithynia  (about  B.C.  150)  improved 
on  Eratosthenes'  plan  by  calculating  distances  from  the  observations 
of  eclipses :  he  thus  obtained  a  method  of  determining  the  true 
position  of  any  locality.  In  other  respects  be  is  famous  for  his 
bitter  criticisms  of  his  great  predecessor,  and  for  his  erroneous  ideas 
that  Ceylon  was  the  commencement  of  a  great  southern  continent 
(which  he  probably  8upi)0sed  to  be  connected  with  Africa  at  its 
southern  extremity),  and  that  the  Danube  flowed  into  the  Adriatic 
as  well  as  into  the  Euxiue  Sea. 

§  5.  Polybius  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia  (b.c.  205-123)  must  be 
ranked  as  a  ])ractical  rather  than  a  mathematical  geographer,  his 
object,  as  he  himself  tells  us  (iii.  59),  being  to  enlighten  his  con- 
temporaries in  regard  to  foreign  lands,  especially  Rome  and 
Carthage.  He  differed  from  his  predecessors  in  subdividing  the 
torrid  zone  by  the  equator,  thus  making  six  instead  of  five'zonos: 
he  believed  in  the  southern  connexion  of  Africa  and  Asia:  he 
calculated  the  extent  of  many  of  the  lands  of  Europe,  and  the 
distances  between  certain  spots.  He  describes  at  some  length 
Iberia  (Spain),  Celtica  (Gaul),  Italy,  and  Sicily  :  but  his  descrip- 
tions are  very  vague  and  imperfect.  The  greater  part  of  his 
historical  work  is  lost  to  us :  of  the  forty  books  in  which  it  was 
written,  only  the  first  five  and  fragments  of  the  others  remain. 

§  6.  Between  the  times  of  Polybius  and  Strabo  many  important 
works  on  geography  were  composed,  which  have  wholly  di8ap|)enred. 
riie  fragments  of  some  few  remain,  among  which  we  may  notice 
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the  description  of  the  world  by  Apollodonis  of  Athens  (b.c.  140) ; 
of  the  Ked  Sea  by  Agatharchldea  (b.c.  120);  the  Geography  of 
Ajtemidorus  of  Ephesus  (b.c.  100) ;  the  description  of  Europe  in 
iambic  verse  by  Scymnus  of  Chios  (b.c.  100);  and  the  Periplusof 
the  Mediterranean  by  Menippus  (contemporary  with  Augustus). 

The  following  are  authors  of  less  importance.  Polemon  of  Glyoea 
in  Troas  (about  200  B.C.),  the  author  of  a  'Googi-aphy  of  the  World/ 
and  various  topographical  works.  Mnaseas  of  Patara  in  Lycia  (about 
150  B.C.),  the  author  of  a  'Periplus.'  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  (about 
140  B.C.),  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  nations  engaged  in  the  Trojan 
war.  Nicander  of  Colophon  (150  b.c.)  and  Alexander  of  Epheeus, 
authors  of  poetical  works  on  geographical  subjects.  Cornelius  Poly- 
histor,  the  author  of  a  '  Periplus '  in  forty  b5oks,  descriptive  of  various 
countries.  ApoUodorus  of  Artemita  (about  100  B.C.),  the  author  of 
works  on  Parthia  and  the  Bactrian  kingdom. 

§  7.  Strabo,  of  Amasia  in  Pontus  (b.c.  66 — a.d.  24),  gave  the 
world  the  first  systematic  description  of  the  world,  in  a  work 
composed  in  seventeen  books.  He  had  travelled  extensively,  "  from 
Armenia  to  Tyrrhenia  (Western  Italy),  and  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
borders  of  Ethiopia"  (ii.  p.  117),  and  he  had  studied  deeply  the 
writings  of  earlier  geographers.  His  work  was  intended,  not  as  a 
philosophical  treatise,  but  as  a  manual  of  useful  information  for  the 
educat^  classes ;  hence  he  unfortunately  omits  much  that  would 
have  added  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  work,  as  the  exact  division 
of  the  earth  into  climates,  and  the  statement  of  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  places ;  he  is  also  deficient  in  his  notices  of  the 
physical  character  and  the  natural  phaenomena  of  the  countries 
which  he  describes;  and  he  does  not  show  the  spirit  of  ti*ue 
criticism  in  his  undue  estimation  of  Homer  and  his  depreciation  of 
Herodotus.  He  agrees  generally  with  the  views  of  Eratosthenes : 
he  holds  the  earth  to  be  spherical,  concentric  with  the  outer 
sphere  of  the  heaven,  but  immovable.  He  recognizes  five  zoncir, 
of  which  the  northern  was  uninhabitable  from  extreme  cold,  and 
the  southern  from  extreme  heat :  he  divides  the  earth  into  two 
hemispheres  at  the  equator ;  and  the  habitable  world  also  into  two 
instead  of  three  ix)rtions.  The  map  of- the  world,  as  Strabo  de- 
scribes it,  is  defective  in  many  respects :  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is 
altogether  omitted,  and  the  coast  slopes  off  regularly  from  Spain 
towards  the  N.E.,  bringing  Britain  close  to  the  latter  country  ;  the 
Caspian  Sea  is  connected  with  the  Northern  Ocean  by  a  chann^ ; 
tiie  Ganges  flows  eastward  to  Cliina ;  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  is 
absent ;  and  the  coast  strikes  northward  from  the  eastern  extremity 
of  India,  to  the  omission  of  the  Malay  peninsula :  the  southern 
elongation  of  the  continent  of  Africa  is  still  unknown. 

PoiidonhUt    Geminm,  Marinug.  —  Posidonius  of  Apamea  in   Syria 
(bx.  135-51),  divided  the  world  into  seven  zones ;  he  combated  the 
AKO.  GEOO.  D 
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view  of  Polybius,  that  the  heat  was  greatest  at  the  equator,  on  the 
ground  that  the  level  of  the  land  was  low  in  that  part  ;  and  he  com- 
pared the  shape  of  the  habitable  world  to  a  sling,  as  being  broad  in  the 
centre  and  gradually  contracting  towards  either  extremity. 

Geminus  the  Rhodian  (about  70  B.c.),  a  mathematicsJ  geographer,  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  recognition  of  the  antipodes,  in  whose  existence 
he  believed,  although  he  knew  nothing  of  them;  he  contrasts  them 
with  the  aatmci,  by  whom  he  means  the  occupants  of  the  same  zone  but 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  the  tynceci  and  periceci  in  the  same 
zone  and  the  same  hemisphere,  the  former  contiguous  to,  the  latter 
distant  from  any  given  people. 

Maiiuus  of  Tyre  ^a.d.  150),  the  true  predecessor  of  Ptolemy,  has  the 
merit  of  having  rectified  in  a  great  measure  the  errors,  which  appeared 
on  the  maps  of  Eratosthenes  and  others,  by  the  multiplication  of 
parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude.  He  had  a  much  timer  conception 
of  the  forms  of  the  continents,  extending  Asia  eastwards,  Africa  south- 
wards, and  describing  the  northern  coast  of  Europe  with  tolerable 
correctness. 

§  8.  As  we  are  now  entering  on  the  last  stage  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy, we  must  turn  aside  to  consider  to  what  extent  Ptolemy  and 
the  world  at  large  were  indebted  to  the  Romans  for  contributions  to 
the  general  stock  of  information  on  this  subject.  It  will  be  found 
that  they  did  but  little  for  geography  as  a  science ;  but  that  they 
nevertheless  advanced  practical  geography  by  the  extent  of  their  con- 
quests, and  by  the  manner  in  which  the  vast  dominions  imder  their 
charge  were  systematized  and  consolidated.  The  portions  of  the 
world  which  were  more  thoroughly  explored  by  them  were  Spain, 
Gaul,  Britain,  Germany,  Dacia,  lllyria,  and  the  northern  part  of 
Africa.  The  description  of  the  time  when  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  countries  were  laid  open,  involves  a  brief  review  of  the 
external  history  of  Rome. 

Progress  of  Geography  among  the  Romans. — The  progress  of  geo- 
graphy among  the  Romans  is  coincident  with  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

(I.)  Italy. — Their  knowledge  even  of  the  peninsula  of  Italy  was 
extremely  limited  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period.  The  proposal 
of  Fabius  to  cross  the  Cimininn  hills  in  Etruria,  in  the  year  309  B.C., 
was  regarded  by  the  Roman  Senate  as  an  act  of  unwarrantable  fool- 
hardiness.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  282  B.C.,  Roman  ships  first 
ventured  into  the  Bay  of  Tarentum.  Qraduallv,  however,  they  esta- 
blished their  bway  over  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  by  265  B.a 

(2.)  lUyrt'a :  Gallia  Cisalpina, — The  eastern  coasts  of  the  Adriatic 
were  explored  in  the  Illyrian  war,  230  B.C.,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
extirpate  the  hordes  of  pirates  who  had,  until  that  time,  swept  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  Greece.  This  was  followed  by  the  Gallic  war, 
which  led  the  Romans  across  the  Po,  224  B.C.,  and  opened  Northern 
Italy  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps :  it  was  not,  however,  until  the  subse- 
quent reconquest  of  the  Gallic  tribes,  b.c.  191,  and  the  subjection  of 
the  Ligurians,  who  occupied  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Upper  Apen- 
nines from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  the  borders  of  Etruria,  in  the 
year  180  B.C.,  that  the  pacification  of  Northern  Italy  was  complete. 
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(3.)  Spain. — The  Punic  wars  resulted  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
peninsula  of  Spain,  not,  however,  without  a  long  and  severe  contest :  ' 
during  the  second  Punic  war. the  Roman  territory  extended  along  the 
eaatem  coast  over  the  modem  provinces  of  Catalonia,  Valencia^  Murcia, 
and  Andalucia.  The  Celtiberiana  were  pacified  by  Tib.  Sempro- 
nius  Gracchus,  b.c.  179,  and  thus  the  interior  dhstricts  of  Cakile 
and  Aragon  were  added.  The  Lusitanians  of  Western  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  subdued,  B.C.  158,  by  Dec.  Junius  Brutus,  who  was 
reput^  the  first  man  who  had  seen  the  sun  sink  beneath  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Finally,  the  Numantine  war,  143-134  B.C.,  established  the 
Roman  supremacy  in  Central  Spain,  and  no  part  of  the  country  re- 
mained unexplored  except  the  northern  coast  of  the  Cantabri  and 
Asturee,  w^ho  were  not  subdued  until  B.C.  25. 

(4.)  Greece. — It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  East,  as  no  great  advance  in  geograp>hical  dis- 
covery resulted  from  it.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  Macedonia  became 
a  Roman  province  in  the  year  167  B.C. — that  Ulyria  was  completely 
subdued  the  same  year — and  that  Greece  was  reduced  to  a  province  by 
the  fall  of  Corinth  in  the  year  146.  The  arms  of  Rome  had  penetrated 
across  the  Hellespont,  and  had  decided  the  fate  of  Asia  Minor  in  the 
war  with  Antiochus,  B.C.  192-190. 

(5.)  Gallia  Transalpma :  (he  Getm^  Cimbrians,  and  Teutons. — It  was, 
however,  in  the  west  and  north  that  new  countries  were  opened  to 
the  world.  Southern  Gaul  was  invaded  B.C.  125  :  the  Salluvii  saw  the 
first  Roman  colony  planted  on  their  soil  at  Aquae  Sextise  {Aix)t  b.c. 
122  :  the  Allobroges  and  the  Arvemi  were  defeated  in  the  following 
year,  and  their  territory  constituted  a  Roman  province  three  years 
later ;  Narbo  {Narbonne)  was  founded  to  secure  the  coast-route  to 
Spain.  The  same  period  witnessed  the  first  movements  of  the 
northern  hordes,  who  ultimately  overran  the  whole  of  the  south. 
The  Getae  had  crossed  the  Danube  from  Dacia  into  the  districts  adja- 
cent to  Macedonia;  the  Roman  generals  drove  them  back,  and  Curio 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Danube,  but  feared  to  cross  the  river.  The  Cim- 
brians  and  Teutons  penetrated  into  Gaul  and  Italy,  but  were  annihi- 
lated  by  Marius,  B.c.  102-1. 

(6.)  Africa. — The  interior  of  Africa  first  became  opened  through  the 
wars  with  Jugurtha,  Rome  having  already  acquired  and  organized  into  a 
province  the  coast-district  which  had  previously  belonged  to  Carthage  : 
ner  armies  now  penetrated  into  Numidia,  B.C.  109,  and  south wwds 
into  Gsetulia  in  the  following  year.  The  history  of  Sallust  contains 
many  geographical  notices  connected  with  these  campaigns. 

(7.)  Armenia  and  the  East. — The  scene  of  the  Mithridatic  wars  was 
chiefly  laid  in  Asia  Minor:  LucuUus,  however,  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  Armenia  and  took  Tigranoeerta,  b.c.  69 ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Pompey,  three  years  later,  bc.  66, advanced  as  far  as  the  valleys 
of  the  Phasis  and  Cyrus  and  the  southern  slopes  of  Caucasus.  After 
the  settlement  of  Pontus  as  a  Roman  pro\nnce,  Pompey  subdued  Syria 
and  Palestine,  b.c.  64.  ^t  this  period  Egypt  alone,  of  all  the  lands 
bordering  on  tlie  Mediterranean,  remained  unsubdued. 

(8.)  Gaul  and  Britain. — The  Gallic  wars  of  Caesar  first  made  the 
Romans  acquainted  with  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  and  his 
own  simple  narrative  furnishes  us  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  infor- 
mation which  we  possess  relating  to  Gaul  itself.  In  his  first  campaign, 
B.C.  58,  aft«r  de&ating  the  Hdvetii,  he  passed  northwards  through 
Yesontio,  Besonfon,  to  attack  Ariovistus :  the  battle  took  place  som^ 
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where  N.  of  B&le.  The  following  year,  B.a  57,  he  subdued  the  Belgse, 
defeatiog  the  Nervii  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabis,  Sambre^  and  taking  the 
stronghold  of  the  Aduatici  in  South  Brabant;  he  also  received  the 
homage  of  the  various  tribes  bordering  on  the  Ocean,  t.  e.  in  Brittany, 
and  cleared  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  in  Switzerland,  of  the  chieftains 
who  levied  ''black  mail"  on  the  merchants  crossing  by  the  Great  St, 
Bernard.  In  the  following  campaign  (d.c.  56)  he  defeated  the  VenSti, 
of  Southern  Brittany,  who  had  revolted,  subdued  the  Unelli  in 
Cotantin,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Aquitanian  tribes  between  the 
Loire  and  Garonne  by  his  general  Crassus,  and  the  Morini  and  Menapii, 
the  former  of  whom  occupied  the  coast  of  the  British  channel  from 
Qesori&cum,  Boulogne,  to  ComcI,  In  the  next  yeir  (b.c.  55)  Csesar 
advanced  against  the  German  tribes,  Usipdtes  and  TencthSri,  who  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  defeated  them  near  Coblentz  ("ad  confluentem 
Moss  (Mo8eUe)  etRheni,"  BeU.  Gall.  iv.  16);  crossed  the  Rhine  between 
Ccblentz  and  Andemach,  and  after,  staying  eighteen  days  in  Germany 
returned  into  Gaul,  and  made  his  first  expedition  to  Britain.  In  BC.  54 
Csesar  first  visited  the  Treviri  on  the  banks  of  the  Moadls,  and  then  under- 
took his  second  expedition  against  Britain,  in  which  he  advanced  west- 
ward as  far  as  Berkshiref  and  northward  into  Hertfordshire,  In  B.c.  53 
he  crossed  the  Rhine  a  second  time,  and  received  the  submission  of  the 
Ubii,  and  wasted  the  territory  of  the  Eburftnes  in  Limhourg.  In  the 
winter  of  53-52  the  Camutes,  Arvemi,  and  other  tribes  revolted :  by 
a  series  of  decisive  movements  he  took  Yellaunodunum,  Gkn&bum 
{Orlean$)f  NoWodunum,  and  AvarTcum  (Bourgee) ;  he  was  himself  sub- 
sequently defSeated  at  Gergovia,  but  was  again  victorious,  and  succeeded 
in  quelling  sedition.  In  B.c.  51  the  pacification  of  the  Gallic  tribes  was 
completed  by  the  renewed  subjugation  of  the  Camutes,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Bellov&ci  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Mame,  This  brief 
review  of  Csssar's  campaigns  will  serve  to  show  how  wide  an  extent  of 
country  was  now  for  the  first  time  laid  open  to  the  civilization  of 
Rome. 

(9.)  Asia, — In  the  East  no  great  progress  was  made :  the  campaigns 
of  Crassus,  53  6  c,  and  of  Antony,  38  B.C.,  were  conducted  in  countries 
already  well  known.  The  ignorance  that  prevailed  as  to  the  country 
far  east  is  shown  by  the  hope  which  Crassus  expressed,  that  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Bactrians  and  Indians  he  should  stand  on  the  edge  of  the 
Ocean.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  24  b.c.,  Augustus  sent  out  an 
expedition  under  ^lius  Gallus  to  explore  Arabia  and  Ethiopia ;  the 
expedition  failed  through  the  treachery  of  the  native  guides,  and  at  no 
time  got  far  from  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 

(10.)  Mcefia,  Ac:  Germany. — In  the  iiorth  progress  was  still  being 
made :  the  important  district  of  Pannonia  was  first  entered  by  Octavi- 
anus,  B.C.  35,  and  its  subjugation  completed  by  Tiberius,  a.d.  8,  and 
thus  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  carried  to  the  Danube  and 
the  Save.  Moeeia  was  permanently  subdued  by  Licinius  Crassus, 
B.C.  29.  Thrace  was  ravaged  b.c.  14,  and  gradually  reduced  to  peace- 
able  subjection,  though  not  made  a  province  untU  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian. Rhsetia,  Vindelicia,  and  Noricum,  gelded  to  the  arms  of 
Druaus  and  Tiberius,  B.c.  15.  The  German  tnbes,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  were  invaded  by  Drusus,  B.C.  1*2-9,  and  the 
Roman  supremacy  was  for  a  time  established  by  Tiberius  as  far  as  the 
Visurgis  {Weser)  eastward;  the  Romans  were  thenceforward  con- 
stantly engaged  in  wars  with  the  German  tribes,  and  acquired  con- 
sideraole  information  respecting  them.     Britain  became  better  known 
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subsequently  to  the  expedition  of  Aulus  Plautius,  a.d.  43,  and  more 
particularly  by  the  conquests  of  Agricola  (a.d.78-84),  whose  fleet  sailed 
round  the  island.  The  coast  of  Denmark  was  explored  as  far  as  the 
northern  extremity  of  Jutland  by  an  expedition  sent  out  under  the 
auspices  of  Augustus,  and  the,  coasts  of  the  Baltic  iff  ere  visited  by 
Nero's  orders  for  the  purpose  of  getting  amber.  Finally,  the  lower 
course  of  the  Danube  was  more  thoroughly  made  known  by  the 
expeditions  of  Trajan  into  Dacia,  a.d.  101-106:  he  connected  the  two 
banks  of  the  river  by  a  bridge  at  S^)enn.  The  empire  of  Rome  at  its 
greatest  extent  stretched  eastward  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf; 
northward  to  Britain,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube  as  far  as  its  junction  with 
theTibiscus  {Theisa),  and  thence  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Dacia 
to  the  Tyras  {Dniestr) ;  southward  to  the  interior  deserts  of  A&ioa  and 
Arabia ;  and  westward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

§  9.  AVhile  the  Romans  thus  contributed  most  materially  to  the 
advance  of  geographical  knowledge  by  their  military  successes,  they 
did  but  little  to  forward  the  subject  in  a  literary  or  scientific  point 
of  view.  Many  of  their  historians,  indeed,  abound  in  incidental 
notices  of  countries  and  places,  in  which  the  events  they  record 
occurred.  We  have  alrelEidy  noticed  Cwsar's  work,  *De  Bello 
Gallico,'  as  an  authority  for  the  geography  of  ancient  Gaul ;  Sallust 
(B.C.  85-35)  iu  his  *  Jugurthine  War'  (cap.  17-19),  gives  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  state  of  Africa  at  the  time  of  his  narrative  ;  Tacitus 
(a.d.  60  to  about  120)  describes  briefly  the  geography  of  Germany 
in  the  early  chapters  of  his  *  Germania,'  and  gives  scattered  notices 
relating  to  that  country  in  his  other  works ;  he  has  frequent  notices 
of  localities  in  Britain  in  his  *  Life  of  Agricola.*  Livy  (58  b.c- 
19  A.D.)  in  his  great  historical  work  had  no  occasion  to  introduce 
his  readers  to  new  scenes:  his  deficiencies,  as  a  geographer,  are 
remarkable  in  describing  countries  which  he  ought  to  have  known 
familiarly ;  his  account  of  Hannibal's  march  into  Etruria,  of  the 
passage  of  the  Alps,  of  the  engagement  on  the  Trasimene  Lake,  and 
of  the  Caudine  Forks,  are  instances  of  this. 

§  10.  The  only  Latin  writers  on  geography,  whose  works  have 
survived  to  our  day,  are  Pomponius  Mela  and  the  elder  Pliny. 
The  former,  who  flourished  about  40  a.d.,  compiled  a  useful 
manual,  entitled  *  De  Situ  Orbis,'  in  three  books.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  in  his  system  is,  that  he  believed  in  the  existence 
of  a  vast  southern  continent,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  names 
*  Antichthons ;'  he  supposed  Ceylon  to  be  the  commencement  of 
it.  In  his  description  of  the  world,  he  takes  the  sea  as  his  guide, 
and  surveys  the  ooast-lands  of  Africa,  Europe,  and  Asia,  in  order. 
His  information  in  regard  to  Britain  was  more  full  than  that  of  any 
previous  writer  :  but  in  his  account  of  the  extreme  northern,  eastern, 
and  southern  parts  of  the  world  he  revives  the  long-exploded  fables 
of  sphinxes  and  other  imaginary  monsters.  Pliny  (a.d.  23-79)  iu 
his  *  Historia  Naturalis,'  has  devoted  four  out  of  the  thirty-seven 
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books,  of  which  that  great  work  consisted,  to  a  sketch  of  the  known 
world.  His  work  is  a  compilation  of  incongruous  materials  gathered 
from  writers  of  dififerent  ages.  As  a  systematic  treatise,  therefore, 
it  is  comparatively  worthless  ;  but  the  mere  record  of  ancient  names, 
and  the  incidental  notices  with  which  his  work  abounds,  render  it 
valuable  to  the  critical  reader. 

Arrian^  Pautanias. — These  writers,  though  using  the  Greek  language, 
may  feirly  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  age  of  Latin  h'terature. 
Arrian,  who,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  bore  the  prsenomen  of  Flavius,  was 
bom  at  Nicomedia  towards  the  end  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D.,  and  held  high 
office  under  the  emperors  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  We  hare  already  ^ 
refen*ed  to  his  'History  of  the  Expedition  of  Alexander:'  in  addition 
to  this  he  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  Ihdia,  and  of  a  *Periplus 
of  the  Euxine  Sea,'  which  was  undertaken  at  the  command  of  Hadrian, 
and  in  which  he  describes  the  coast  from  Trapezus  to  Byzantium. 
Pausanias,  a  Lydian  by  birth,  and  a  contemporary  of  Arrian,  settled 
at  Rome  after  a  long  course  of  travel,  and  there  compiled  a  '  Descrip- 
tion of  Greece,'  in  10  books,  a  work  of  the  highest  value  for  the  topo- 
graphy, buildings,  and  works  of  art  of  that  countxy,  and  containing 
occasional  notices  of  other  lands  which  he  had  visited. 

§  11.  Claudius  Ptolemy  completed  the  science  of  geography  in  a 
work  which  served  as  the  text-book  on  the  subject  not  only  in  his 
own  age,  but  down  to  the  15th  century,  when  the  progress  of 
maritime  discovery  led  to  its  disuse.  Of 'the  life  of  this  great 
man  we  know  positively  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  he  flourished 
at  Alexandria  about  a.d.  150.  His  work,  entitled  r€<aypa<f>iKi) 
*Y(firfyTjtn£,  and  drawn  up  in  eight  books,  is  filled  with  accurate 
statements  as  to  the  position  of  places,  but  is  scanty  in  descrip- 
tive materials.  In  his  map  of  the  world  the  following  features 
are  noticeable :  he  extends  the  world  south\vards  to  IQ^\°  S.  lat., 
and  northwards  to  Thule  somewhere  N.  of  the  British  Isles :  the 
eastern  limit  he  unduly  extends  to  a  point  beyond  China,  and  the 
western  he  places  at  the  Insulae  Fortunat^se  (Canaries),  He  re- 
presents the  parallels  of  latitude  in  a  curved  form,  as  though  drawn 
from  the  pole  as  a  centre,  and  the  meridians  of  longitude  as  con- 
verging towards  the  poles  from  the  equator.  He  extends  the  mass 
of  land  too  much  in  an  easterly  direction.  The  Baltic  appears  as 
part  of  the  Northern  Ocean  ;  the  Palus  Masotis  is  unduly  elongated 
towards  the  north :  the  Caspian  is  restored  to  its  true  character  as 
an  inland  sea,  but  its  position  is  reversed,  its  greatest  length  being 
given  as  from  E.  to  W. :  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  is  but  faintly 
represented,  while  Ceylon  is  magnified  to  four  times  its  real  size ; 
the  Malay  peninsula  appears  on  his  map,  but,  instead  of  carrying 
the  line  of  coast  northwards  from  that  point,  he  bi-ings  it  round  the 
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Map  of  the  World, 


Sinus  MagnuB  (Oul/o/Siam)  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  connects 
it  with  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  thus  enclosing  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  the  form  which  he  assigns  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa  is 
also  very  erroneous,  the  westerly  curve  being  omitted,  and  the  line 
of  coast  brought  straight  down  from  the  Straits  of  Oihraltar  ;  the 
eastern  coast  is  correct  until  it  reaches  the  point  where  he  supposed 
it  to  trend  eastward  to  meet  Asia.  With  regard  to  the  new  places 
noticed,  the  most  interesting  are  the  river  Nigir,  and  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  a  group  of  1378  Islands 
near  Ceylon,  evidently  the  Lacdiva  and  Mdldiva  groups. 

AgaUieTnerus,  J)iony$iu8  Periegetes,  Siephantu  of  Byzantium.— Ot  the 
writers  who  followed  Ptolemy,  we  may  notice  Agathemgrus,  the  author 
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according  to  Ptolemy 

of  an  epitome  of  Ptolemy'*  work,  id  which,  however,  he  renews  the 
error  with  regard  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  describes  Britain  as  reaching 
from  the  middle  of  Spain  to  the  middle  of  Germany,  and  Scandia  (the 
Scandinavian  peninsula)  as  an  island  opposite  the  Cimbiic  Chersonese : 
Ceylon  is  designated  by  a  name,  Salike,  which  seems  to  be  the  proto- 
type of  its  modem  title.  Dionysius  Periegetes  (about  a  d.  300)  was  the 
author  of  a  poetic^  manual  of  geography,  in  which  he  follows  Erato- 
sthenes and  other  writers  of  an  earlier  age.  Bsstly,  Steph&nus  Byzan- 
tfnus  (about  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century)  compiled  a 
Geographical  Dictionary  entitled  'Ethnica,' with  articles  on  countries, 
peoples,  and  towns,  natural  objects  being  omitted  :  the  work  was 
epitomized  by  Hennolaus  in  Justinian's  reign :  of  the  original  but  a 
few  fragments  remain,  but  the  quotations  from  it  are  numerous. 

5  12.  Among  the  works  which    contributed   materially  to  the 
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stock  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  special  localities,  the  Peripli  and 
the  Itineraries  deserve  particular  notice.  I.  The  former  consisted 
of  descriptions  of  sea-coasts,  with  the  distances  of  the  places  from 
each  other :  in  addition  to  those  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  we  possess  portions  of  six,*  describing  the  follow- 
ing seas :— (1.)  The  Mediterranean ;  parts  relating  to  the  African  and 
Asiatic  coasts  alone  survive.  (2.)  The  Indian  Ocean ;  the  south  coasts 
of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India  being  described.  (3.)  ITie  Euxine ;  for 
the  most  part  a  mere  repetition  of  the  Periplus  of  Arrian.  (4.)  The 
Euxine  and  the  Palus  Masotis,  which  is  valuable  as  containing  mate- 
rials borrowed  from  Scymnus.  (5.)  The  Euxine.  (6.)  The  Ocean, 
by  Marcian,  composed  about  the  commencement  of  the  5th  century, 
describing  the  southern  coast  of  Asia,  and  the  western  and  northern 
coasts  of  Europe.  II.  The  Itineraries  were  of  two  classes,  scripta 
and  picta.  The  former  were  exactly  what  our  old  road-books  were, 
giving  directions  as  to  the  routes,  the  distances,  the  more  important 
places,  and  the  resting-places.  Of  this  class  we  have  the  two  so-called 
Itineraries  of  Antonine*  giving  the  routes  throughout  almost  every 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  distances  from  place  to  place 
being  given  in  Roman  miles ;  and  the  Itinerary  of  Jerusalem  or 
Bourdeaux,  compiled  by  a  Christian  in  the  4th  century,  describing 
the  route  between  these  two  places,  as  well  as  between  Heraclea  and 
Milan,  with  historical  notices,  and  references  to  all  localities  con- 
nected with  sacred  events.  Of  the  Itineraria  Picta,  or  illustrated 
guide  books,  only  one  specimen,  or  rather  copy,  has  come  down  to 
us,  the  Tabula  PetUingeriana,  so  named  after  its  early  possessor 
Conrad  Peutinger.  The  original  was  probably  drawn  up  about 
A.D.  230;  the  present  copy  dates  from  the  13th  century.  The 
whole  of  the  Roman  empire,  with  the  exception  of  the  western 
districts,  which  have  been  accidentally  lost,  is  depicted  in  this 
itinerary,  the  roads  alone  being  given,  with  the  names  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  places,  the  distances,  the  junction  of  bye-roads,  and  the 
various  objects — woods,  towns,  castles,  &c. — by  which  they  pass. 


)  Tho  dates  at  which  the  first  fire  of  these  Peripli  were  compiled  are  quite 
uncertain :  thej  belong  probably  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

3  This  work  was  undoubtedly  official ;  but  there  has  been  much  controrersy 
respecting  its  date.  It  was  probably  published  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  who  also 
bore  the  name  of  Antoninus ;  but  it  received  alterations  after  his  time  down  to  the 
reign  of  Diocletian,  subsequently  to  which  we  hare  no  eridence  of  any  alterations, 
for  the  passages  in  which *the  name  ''Constantinopolis'*  ocoun  are  probably 
spurious. 
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CHAPTER    V. 
MATHEMATICAL   AND  PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY   OF   THE   ANCIENTS. 

I.  Mathematical.— §  1.  Formation  of  the  Earth.  §  2.  Its  position 
in  the  universe.  §  3.  Its  shape.  §  4.  Its  size.  §  5.  Tropics, 
zones,  &c.  §  6.  Parallels  of  latitude  ;  meridians  of  longitade. 
§  7.  Climates.  §  8.  Maps;  globes.  §  9.  Measures  of  distance. 
11.  Physical. —  §  10.  Divisions;  land,  sea,  air:  terms  relating  to 
land.  §  11.  Mountains.  §  12.  Springs.  §  13.  Rivers.  §14. 
Lakes.  §  15.  Seas.  §  16.  Winds.  §  17.  Temperature.  §  18. 
Changes  produced  by  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  alluvial 
deposits. 

I.  Mathematical  Geography. 

§  1 .  Formation  of  the  Earth. — The  Greeks  did  not  hold  the  same  opi- 
nion iis  ourselves  on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  the  universe.  We, 
on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  believe  that  the  Almighty  *'  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,"  t.  e.,  not  only  shaped  nature  into  the  forms 
which  it  assumes,  but  brought  matter  itself  into  existence.  Thejr,  on 
the  other  hand,  held  that  the  univerae  was  constructed  out  of  pre« 
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existent  matter,  though  they  were  not  agreed  as  to  what  the  nature 
of  this  matter  was.  Tbales  considered  water  to  haye  been  the  original 
element ;  AnaximSnes  and  Archelaus  air,  Heraditus  fire,  Xenopl^es 
earth,  Anaximander  something  infinite  (t^  Jkirtipov),  meaning  pro- 
bably a  mixture  of  simple  unchangeable  elements :  the  opinions,  how- 
ever, which  obtained  most  wide  and  permanent  sway  were,  either 
that  the  original  matter  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  the  four  elements 
(earth,  air,  fire,  water),  which  was  the  creed  of  £mped5cles,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle  ;  or  that  it  was  composed  of  "atoms,"  t.  e.  small  indi- 
yisible  particles,  combined  together  in  various  ways,  which  was  the 
creed  of  Leucippua,  Democrltus,  and  Epicurus.  Equally  various  were 
the  theories  as  to  how  this  matter  came  to  assume  its  present  form : 
the  most  distinctive  views  on  this  subject  were,  on  the  one  side,  that 
matter  was  shaped  by  the  infusion  rato  it  of  an  intelligent  principle 
(kovj)  ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  the  result  eiUier  of  neces- 
sity or  chance.  Lastly,  there  were  various  theories  as  to  whether  the 
world  would  be  destroyed,  and  by  what  means:  while  the  Eleatic 
school,  who  held  all  existing  things  to  be  eternal,  and  the  later  Stoics, 
who  held  the  world  to  be  a  development  of  the  Deity,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  never  be  destroyed,  the  majority  of  the 
philosophers  whom  we  have  above  noticed  adopted  the  opposite  view, 
and  supposed  that  it  would  be  destroyed  either  by  fire,  or  water,  or  by 
their  joint  action,  or  again  by  a  resolution  of  the  forms  of  matter  into 
the  original  atoms. 

§  2.  Position. — ^The  position  of  the  earth  in  reference  to  the  uni- 
verse was  another  subject  on  which  the  Greek  philosophers  held  eiTO- 
neous  views.  They  did  not  suppose  the  earth  to  be  a  planet,  but  a 
fixed  central  body,  aroimd  which  the  celestial  bodies  revolved.  The 
heaven,  in  which  these  bodies  were  fixed,  was  of  a  definite  form  and 
circumscribed  within  definite  limits  ;  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
a  large  sphere,  concentric  with  the  earth,  and  hence  was  sometimes 
compared  to  the  shell  of  an  egg,  the  earth  representing  the  yolk 
enclosed  in  it.  Whether  there  were  *' more  worlds  than  one"  was  i^ 
question  discussed  in  ancient  as  in  modem  days,  although  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense :  the  question  being,  whether,  beyond  the  system  of  which 
the  world  was  supposed  to  be  the  centre,  other  systems  might  not 
exist  in  the  boundless  realms  of  space.  It  was  never  supposed  that 
the  stars  themselves  were  the  centres  of  such  independent  systems. 

§  3.  Form. — The  form  of  the  eai*th  was  originally  held  to  be  a  disk, 
t.  e.  a  flat  round  surface,  some  difference  of  opinion  existing  as  to  the 
precLBe  degree  of  roundness,  whether  it  was  circujar  or  oval.  Thales 
supposed  this  body  to  float,  as  a  cork,  on  water;  Anaximander  held 
that  the  earth  was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  suspended  in  mid  air,  and  sur- 
rounded by  water,  air,  and  fire,  as  an  onion  is  by  its  coats ;  AnaximSnes 
supposed  it  to  be  supported  by  the  compressed  air  at  its  lower  sur- 
(ace  ;'  and  Xenophanes  supposed  it  to  be  firmly  rooted  in  infinite  space. 
The  true  view  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  originated  with  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  obtained  general  belief:  its  exact  form  (an  oblate 
spheroid)  was  not  known,  although  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis,  wmch  leads  to  the  compression  of  the  surface  at  the  poles, 
appears  to  haye  been  surmised  by  Aristarchus,  B.C.  280.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  this  spherical  body  was  suspended  in  space,  and  kept  in 
its  proper  position  either -by  its  own  equilibrium,  or  by  the  pressure 
of  the  air  on  every  side.  While  the  idea  that  the  earth  moved  round 
the  sun  was  confined  to  a  few  astronomers  of  a  comparatively  late 
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date,  it  was,  nevertheleBs,  aupposed  that  the  earth  revoWed  on  one 
and  the  same  axis  with  the  universe  about  it. 

§  4.  Site. — The  size  of  the  earth  was  variously  estimated:  Hero- 
dotus, who  had  no  notion  of  its  spherical  form,  probably  thought  its 
length  to  be  from  37,000  to  4u,0P0  stades.  When  the  spherical 
theory  was  received,  the  size  of  the  earth  was  unduly  magnified ; 
Aristotle  estimated  it  at  400,000  stades  (about  46,200  milesj,  and 
Archimedes  at  300,000  (about  34,700  miles),  its  real  circumference 
being  about  25,000  miles.  Eratosthtees  calculated  it  by  an  ingenious 
method^  at  250,000  stades,  or  about  28,800  miles;  it  was  afterwards 
diminished  by  Poeidonius  to  240,000, 'and  again  to  180,000  stades. 
The  latter  of  these  estimates  was  adopted  by  Marinus  and  Ptolemy, 
and  partly  by  Agathemerus,  though  the  statements  of  this  writer  are 
not  consistent.  The  diameter  of  the  earth  was  estimated  at  one-third 
of  the  oiroiunference. 

§  5.  IVoptc9,  Zones,  (i^c.— The  mathematical  divisions  of  the  earth's 
surface  were  founded  on  astronomical  observation,  and  were  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  divisions  previously  established  in  the  celestial  charts. 
The  most  important  of  these  lines  were  the  ''equator"  {laiifitpu^s, 
xquator),  which  was  originally  divided  by  Eudoxus  into  60  degrees, 
and  afterwards  subdivided  into  360 ;  the  summer  and  winter  "  tropics  '* 
{0€ptyhs,  x'tM^fx^^^  Tp(nriK6s);  and  the  ''arctic*'  and  "antarctic" 
circles  (ipKTiKds,  h^raoKtiK^t  kvkKos),  The  tropics  were  placed  24 
degrees  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator,  and  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles 
36  degrees  from  the  poles,  leaving  thus  an  interval  of  30  degrees 
between  these  and  the  tropics.  In  modem  geography  the  tropical 
circles  are  placed  at  23^  degrees  from  the  equator,  and  the  polar  circles 
at  a  similar  distance  from  the  poles.  These  lines  formed  the  basis  of 
.  the  division  into  "zones"  {iS»vou,  zontB,  piagte),  of  which  five  were 
generally  enumerated,*  viz.  the  "torrid"  {iicuc€Kavfi4yri,  torrida), 
two  "  teinperate "  (tdKparot,  temperaUs),  and  two  "  frigid,"  (jrort- 
^vyfJyui,  friqidai).  Sometimes  the  torrid  zone  was  subdivided  into 
two  or  even  three  parts. 

§  6.  Latitude  and  Longitude. — Parallels  of  latitude  and  meridians  of 
longitude  were  drawn  in  the  first  instance  not  at  equal  intervals,  but 
through  certain  well  known  points.  Ptolemy  was  the  first  to  adopt 
equal  intervals,  and  further  improved  the  system  by  drawing  the  meri- 
dians not  in  parallel  but  converging  lines,  and  by  adding  parallels  of 
latitude  south  of  the  equator.  To  him  we  owe  the  introduction  of 
detenus  "latitude"  (tAcItoj)  and  "longitude"  (jirJKos),  to  describe 
the  position  of  any  given  place  in  relation  to  the  breadth  and  UngUi  of 
the  world  respectively. 

§  7.  Climate8.^The  term  "climates"  (nAf/iara)  has  a  totally  dif- 


1  He  ascertained  by  astronomical  observation  that  the  arc  between  Alexandria 
and  Syene  was  1-ftOth  part  of  the  earth*B  circumference :  he  then  measured  the 
distance  between  these  two  places,  and  found  it  to  be  5000  stades ;  whence  the  total 
circumference  would  be  360,000.  The  mode  of  calculation  wm  correct,  but  his 
observations  were  not  sufficiently  nice  to  ensure  an  accurate  result. 

1  '*  Quinqne  tenent  coelum  tanm :  quarum  una  corusco 
Semper  Sole  rubens,  et  torrida  semper  ab  igni ; 
Qoam  ciroum  extremsB  dextra  Invaque  trahuntur 
OoDrulea  glacie  concretie  atque  imbribus  atris  : 
Has  inter  mediamque,  du»  mortalibus  asgris 
Mnnere  coneessie  Divfim.** — Virg.  Georg.  i.  388-2S8. 
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ferent  sense  in  ancient  and  modem  geography.  In  the  former  it 
signified  parallel  belts  on  the  earth's  eui^Bftce,  representing  equal  lengths 
of  day;  in  other  words,  an  equal  distance  from  the  equator.  The 
necessi^  of  such  a  division  is  entirely  superseded  by  the  subdivision 
of  the  earth's  surface  into  regularly  marked  parallels  of  latitude,  for 
each  degree  represents  in  reality  a  "climate"  or  equal  length  of  day 
to  all  places  through  which  it  passes. 

§  8.  Maps. — The  invention  of  maps  for  geographical  purposes  is 
attributed  to  Anaximander,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  maps  of 
separate  countries  were  used  before  he  drew  one  of  the  whole  world. 
The  art  of  drawing  a  map  is  'described  by  the  term  ytofypcupla  in  its 
special  sense  ;  the  map  itself  being  called  irfva|,  or  more  fully  irlpo^ 
ytwyp€upiK6s,  and  occasionally  ireplo^os  rris  yris,  Herodotus  refera  to 
Hecataeus's  map  (iv.  36),  and  also  describes  Aristagoras  as  producing 
a  bronze  tablet  on  which  all  the  seas  and  rivers  of  the  earth  were  de- 
picted (v.  49).  The  maps  of  the  Greek  geographers,  Eratosthenes,  Strabo, 
and  Ptolemy,  have  been  reproduced  from  the  descriptions  which  they 
have  left,  and  are  given  in  the  preceding  chapters :  Ptolemy  adopted 
a  more  scientific  style  of  projection  than  his  predecessors.  The  inven- 
tion of  globes  is  attributed  to  Orates  of  Mallus  in  the  second  centm-y 
B.C.  The  Romans  used  maps  both  for  political  and  educational  pur- 
poses. Among  the  important  measures  which  Julius  Caesar  originated 
may  be  noticed  the  survey  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  with  maps  of 
the  several  provinces,  which  was  ultimately  carried  out  by  Augustus. 
Varro  {De  Re  Rust.y  i.  2,  §  4)  refers  to  a  map  of  Italy  delineated  on  a 
wall ;  and  at  a  later  date  Propertius  (iv.  3,  37)  complains — 

**  Cogor  et  e  tabula  pictos  ediscere  mundos." 

§  9.  Measures  of  Length. — The  methods  of  ascertaining  distances  are  an  * 
important  subject  in  connexion  with  ancient  geography.  The  standard 
measure  among  the  Greeks  was  the  stadium  {(Tr&iov)^  among  the 
Romans  the  mile  {milliarium),  among  the  Persians  the  parasang  {irapa- 
(rdyyns),  and  among  the  Egyptians  the  schoenus  {arxoiyos).  The  sta- 
dium contained  606  feet  9  inches  English :  about  8§  stades,  therefore, 
equal  a  mile.  In  considering  the  distances  as  given  m  stades  by  Hero- 
dotus and  other  writers,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  these  were 
not  meas'wed,  but  simply  calculated.  Thus  a  day's  journey  by  land  = 
200  or  180  stades,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  army,  150 ;  the  rate  of  a  sailing 
ship  =  700  stades  by  day,  and  600  by  night  (Herod,  iv.  86,  .101,  v.  53). 
The  result  of  this  mode  of  calculation  was  that  distances  were  gene- 
rally over-estimated.  The  Roman  mile  =  1618  English  yards,  and  is 
thus  less  than  an  English  mile  by  142  yards.  The  parasang  was  com- 
monly estimated  at  30  stades,  but,  like  the  modem  farsakh  of  Persia,  it 
indicated  rather  the  time  spent  in  traversing  a  certain  district,  than 
the  space  traversed.  The  schocnus  was  estimated  as  equal  to  two 
parasangs,  or  60  stades.  The  admixture  of  the  idea  of  time  and  space 
m  the  same  word  may  be  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  German  word 
stttiuUf  which  in  one  sense  means  an  ''hour,"  in  another  a  "league." 

II.  Physical  Geography. 

§  10.  The  physical  geography  of  the  ancients  is  most  conveniently 
trMited  by  considering  separately  the  three  constituent  elements  of 
land,  water,  and  air. 

Land, — The  terms  descriptive   of  the  various   forms  which  land 
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asBumee  are  as  follows — continent  (liirctpoSf  terra  continms),  ifilandB 
(rijtrot,  insiUce),  isthmuses  {M/jloU  isthmt),  tongues  of  land  {ratflat^ 
lingua')  t  peninsulas  {x*p<r6yriaroi,  pminsuke),  plains  (irc8(a,  campi,  piani- 
ties),  mountains  {6pri,  monies) ^  valleys  {abXHyts,  Ayicrit  Kot\d9fs,  valies, 
oonvaUes),  gorges  or  ravines  (i^ircu,  ^>^ip€tyyts,  X"^P^i  fauces),  and 
passes  (irtJXo*,  portce). 

§  11.  Mountains. — These  were  either  isolated  hills  or  chains  {$pn 
trvytxVf  monies  continut).  The  heights  of  mountains  were  calculated 
by  the  Alexandrian  geographers,  but  in  a  very  imperfect  way:  the 
loftiest  mountains  in  each  continent  were  reputed  to  be,  in  Asia — 
Caucfl^us,  ParopamiRus,  and  Imaus;  in  Africa  —  Atla^  and  The6n 
Ochema ;  and  in  Europe — the  Alps  and  the  Sarmatian  mountains,  and 
next  to  them  the  Pyrenees.  The  protrusion  of  mountain-chains  into 
the  sea  formed  promontories  {^Kpoorfipta,  promontoria) .  Certain  moun- 
tains were  known  as  volcanoes,  the  most  famous  being  Mosychlus  in 
Lemnos,  ^tna,  Vesuvius,  the  iEolian  and  Liparian  isles,  Chimsera  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  The6n  Ochema  in  Africa :  they  were  reputed  to  be 
the  residence  of  Vulcan  (whence  their  title),  and  the  eruptions  to  be 
the  consequences  of  the  struggles  of  giants  and  Titans.  Caves  ((nr^Acua, 
iktrrpa,  antra,  spelunco')  attracted  much  notice  among  the  ancients :  the 
largest  known  were  the  Corycian  caves  of  Parnassus  and  Cilicia,  and 
the  Givtto  of  Posilippo  near  Naples :  some  of  those  whence  mephitic 
vapours  arose,  as  at  Delphi,  were  the  seats  of  famous  oracles ;  others  of 
a  similar  nature  were  reputed  the  entrances  to  the  nether  world  (dx*- 
p6vria,  Pluionia,  ostia  Ditis). 

§  12.  Spruujs  may  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  mountains.  Homer 
supposed  all  the  springs  to  be  united  by  subterraneous  channels  with 
the  river  of  Ocean :  later  philosophers  held  views  hardly  more  conso- 
nant with  truth  on  this  subject :  Aristotle,  for  instance,  supposed  that 
rain  was  formed  inside  the  earth,  just  as  it  is  outside  it,  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  internal  air;  Seneca  went  farther,  and  held  that  the 
earth  itself  turned  into  water,  which,  through  the  pressure  of  the  air, 
circulated  about  the  earth,  as  the  blood  does  in  the  human  body. 
Water  was  held  to  be  in  itself  tasteless,  inodorous,  colourless,  and 
imponderous,  the  opposite  qualities  being  attributed  wholly  to  the 
admixture  of  earthy  particles.  It  was  supposed  to  be  cool  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  of  its  source,  the  phenomenon  of  hot  springs  being 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  volcanic  action.  Mine;*al  springs  were 
resorted  to  for  medicinal  purposes ;  among  the  most  famous  may  be 
reckoned  those  at  Baia^  in  Campania,  the  springs  at  Aix  (which  is 
merely  a  corruption  of  Aquce)  in  France  and  Prussia,  and  many  others: 
there  is  abimdant  proof  that  Bath  (Aqua  Soils)  was  the  fashionable 
resort  of  the  wealthy  Romans  4n  Britain.  The  various  qualities  of 
springs  were  carefully  noted,  as  the  petrifying  springs  at  Tibur,  and 
on  the  island  of  Cos ;  the  pitch -springs  of  Zacynthus ;  the  oily  springs 
of  Nyssa,  &c.  No  spring,  however,  has  attained  such  celebrity  as  Cas- 
talia  at  Delphi,  in  which  all  visitors  were  ordered  to  purify  themselves, 
Apollo'  himself  not  disdaining  to  do  so. 

§  13.  Water  may  be  described  according  to  the  two  principal  aspects 
which  it  presents,  as  either  running  in  the  form  of  rivers,  brooks,  &c., 
or  standing  in  the  form  of  lakes,  seas,  marshes. 

Rivers. — Any  phenomena  connected  with  rivers  were  carefully  noted; 


'  "  Qui  rore  puro  CastallsB  larit 

Crlnes  solutos."— Hor.  CVirm.  ill.  4, 61. 
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for  instance)  streams  which  disappeared  for  a  space  beneath  the  earth, 
as  the  Eulffius,  Orontee,  MsDander,  Acheloiis»  and  others— a  circumstance 
on  which  was  founded  the  poetical  idea  of  the  union  of  distant  streams, 
as  of  the  Alpheus  with  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in  Sicily,  the  Mseander 
wi^  the  Asopus  in  Sicyonia.  Briny  streams,  such  as  the  Phasis  and  the 
Sicilian  Him^ra  were  reputed  to  be — petri^iug  streams,  as  the  Sil&rus — 
and  again  those  which  brought  down  gold-dust,  as  the  Pactolus  and 
the  Tagus,  were  also  noticed;  as  also  the  not  imusual  occurrence  of 
confluent  rivers  keeping  their  waters  distinct  for  some  distance  from 
their  junction ;  the  Titaresius,  for  instance,  refusing  to  mingle  with  the 
Peneus,  and  the  Hypanis  with  the  Borysthfines :  and  lastly,  rapids  and 
cataracts  {Karaf^4jCTcu,dejecta8  aqute),  as  in  the  Nile,  Euphrates,  Danube, 
and  other  rivers. 

§  14.  Lakes  not  unfrequently  possess  peculiarities,  which  were  noticed 
by  classical  writers.  Tne  vapours  of  Avemus,  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  the  Lake  Vellnus,  the  salt  lakes  of  Phrygia,  the  asphalt  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  naphtha  of  the  Lake  of  Samos&ta,  the  natron-lakes  Thonitis 
and  Ascanius,  may  be  cited  as  instances.  Marshes  were  held  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  health  ;  the  Pontine  Marshes  are  a  well  known 
example. 

§  15.  The  Sea. — Various  opinions  were  broached  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  sea:  Anaximander  held  it  to  be  the  surplus  moisture  which  the 
fire  had  failed  to  consume ;  EmpedOcles  thought  it  to  be  the  sweat  of 
the  earth ;  and  so  forth.  The  original  view  held  by  Homer  was  that 
the  ocean  flowed  round  the  earth  in  a  circle,  and  fed  the  various  seas 
and  rivers,  the  Mediterranean  being  connected  with  it  at  its  western 
extremity.  The  progress  of  discovery  exploded  this  view,  and  the 
ocean  was  recognised  to  be  not  a  river,  but  a  vast  sea  covering  a  large 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  general  view  held  was  that  all 
the  different  seas  (Atlantic,  Indian,  &c.)  were  connected  together, 
though  many  took  the  opposite  view.  The  Northern  Ocean  was  in- 
vested with  many  terrors  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancients:  navigators 
reported  the  existence  of  constant  darkness,  calms,  impenetrable  masses 
of  sea-weed ;  each  of  these  reports  had  a  certain  amount  of  foundation, 
though  the  truth  was  distorted ;  the  fact  of  its  being  frozen  was  first 
discovered  in  Stmbo's  time.  As  to  the  depth  of  the  sea,  the  ocean  was 
held  to  be  unfathomable,  but  the  Mediterranean  had  been  sounded  in 
various  spots.  The  temperature  of  the  sea  was  observed  to  be  more 
equable  than  that  of  the  land,  being  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in 
winter.  From  the  circumstance  of  its  not  freezing,  it  was  supposed 
to  have  a  higher  temperature  generally  than  rivers,  which  was  attri- 
buted to  its  constant  motion.  The  specific  gravity  of  sea-water  was 
observed  to  exceed  that  of  fresh.  The  saltness  of  sea-water  was  attri- 
buted by  Anaximander  to  the  constant  evaporation  of  the  water,  by 
which  a  large  residuum  of  salt  and  other  bitter  particles  was  len 
behind.  Empedocles,  following  up  his  opinion  of  the  earth's  sweat, 
was  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  saltness  on  the  ground  that  sweat  is 
salt ;  while  others  attributed  it  to  lai^e  deposits  of  salt.  The  colour 
of  the  sea,  when  quiet,  is  expressed  in  Homer  by  the  term  fi4?SMS ; 
and,  when  in  motion,  by  irop<l>vptos,  olror^,  lociS^s,  ii€po€td'fis,  y\avK6s, 
ito\i6s'y  the  Romans  described  it  by  the  terms  ceenileus,  virklui,  and 
purpurcus.  The  constant  motion  of  the  sea  was  usiuilly  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  wind:  Str.bo  and  some  others,  however,  conceived 
that  there  was  some  internal  agency  at  work  even  during  calm  weather, 
analogous  to  the  heaving  of  the  chest  in  taking  breath.    Waves  were  in 
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all  cases  the  result  of  wind:  the  Greeks  believed  the  third  wave  (rpi- 
KVfda),  the  Romans  the  tenth  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  dangerous. 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  {irXiififAvpU  Koti  Afiirmcis,  astus  et  recesaus) 
was  explained  in  various  fanciful  ways.  The  Stoics  literally  believed 
that  ocean  lived,  and  explained  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  as  the 
panting  of  the  giant's  breath:  Aristotle  supposed  it  to  arise  from  the 
pressure  of  the  exhalations  raised  by  the  sun  acting  upon  the  water 
and  driving  it  forward :  Seleucus  attributed  it  to  the  influence  of  the 
moon,  whose  motion  he  supposed  to  be  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that 
of  the  earth,  and  so  to  cause  conflicting  currents  of  air,  which,  alter- 
nately gaining  the  supremacy,  made  the  water  flow  backwards  and 
forwards.  The  Phoenicians  were  well  acquainted  with  the  ordinary 
phsenomena  of  the  tides,  but  the  early  Greeks  could  have  known  but 
little  of  the  matter,  as  the  tides  in  the  Mediterranean  are  hardly  per- 
ceptible. The  currents  in  the  sea  were  supposed  to  originate  in  the 
waters  seeking  a  lower  level.  Whirlpools  were  caused  either  by  the 
sudden  depressions  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  by  the  presence  of  reefs, 
or  by  antagonistic  currents  of  wind.  The  level  of  the  sea  was  by  some 
supposed  to  be  everywhere  equal ;  by  others  a  contrary  opinion  was 
held,  and,  in  proof  of  their  opinion,  it  was  alleged  that  the  Red  Sea 
was  higher  than  the  Mediterranean,  an  opinion  which  has  been  repro- 
duced m  modem  times,  and  has  only  lately  been  falsified. 

$  16.  Air, — Of  the  various  phenomena  connected  with  the  air,  those 
which  have  the  most  direct  bearing  upon  geography  are  winds  and 
temperature. 

Wifuig  {jSufffioi,  tentt). — ^Various  terms  were  used  to  describe  these, 
according  to  their  violence  or  their  source:  thus  we  hear  of  land- 
breezes  (&ir<(7ctoi,  abogei  tentt)^  sea-breeses  {rp^aioi,  aitani  ventt), 
storms  (xcifUtfvcT,  BitWat^^proceHa:)^  hurricanes  {^Krt^iaif  tempestates 
faedof),  and  whirlwinds  {jv^vtSt  turbines).  The  most  prevalent  and 
important  winds  proceeded  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
N.,  S.,  £.,  and  W.,  and  were  termed  the  cardinal  winds  (yciriM^aroi, 
cardinales).  Their  names  were  (1)  Notus  {U6tos)  or  Aaster,  the  south 
wind,  which  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  from  the 
end  of  the- dog-days  to  the  beginning  of  harvest — a  violent,  capricious, 
and  unhealthy  wind,  generally  accompanied  witU  wet  ;  (2)  Boreas 
(Bop4as)  or  Septemtrio,  from  the  north,  a  clear,  cold,  but  healthy  wind; 
(3)  Zephprus  {Z4^vpos)  or  Fuvoninsy  the  west  wind,  which  set  in  with 
early  spring,  and  was  particularly  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  summer 
solstice ;  in  Greece  it  brought  rain  and  stormy  weathel*,  in  Italy  it  was 
a  mild  breeze ;  (4)  Etu-us  (Eloos)  or  Vaitarnus,  the  east  wind,  which 
prevailed  about  the  winter  solstice,  and  was  known  for  its  dry  cha- 
racter. We  need  not  assume  that  these  winds  proceeded  from  the 
exact  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  but  rather  that  they  represent 
generally  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  just  as  the  terms  are  used 
by  ourselves  in  ordinary  conversation.  In  addition  to  these  cardinal 
winds,  we  meet  with  others  in  later  writers — ^viz.  (5)  Soldnus,  *Ain)- 
Xi^trris,  which  was  substituted  for  Eurus,  to  specify  due  east  wind; 
(6)  AquUo,  KcuKtas,  from  the  N.E.,  very  constant  at  the  time  of  the 
vernal  equinox,  bright  and  cold;  (7)  Afiicus,  Aiy^,  from  the  S.W., 
moist  and  violent,  prevalent  about  the  autumnal  equinox ;  (8)  Corust 
CauruSf  *Apy4arrnSf  *I<irv(,  from  the  N.W.,  cool  and  dry.  The  eight 
already  specified  were  marked  on  the  Horologium  of  Audronicus 
^rrhestes,  commonly  called  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  at  Athens. 
We  may  further  notice  the  winds  named  M4ffTis,  N.N.E. ;  ♦otvucfos. 
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S.S.E.  ;  SpoKias,  N.N.W.;  and  Aifi6yoTos  or  Aifio^lvt^,  S.S.W. 
The  Etesian  winds  blew  regularly  from  the  N.W.  in  the  inten^al 
between  the  spring  solstice  and  the  rise  of  Sirius.  It  was  a  favourite 
idea  of  the  poets  mat  the  winds  had  their  several  fixed  abodes,  whence 
they  issued;  hence  it  was  inferred  that  the  lands  beyond  these  abodes 
wei*e  not  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  winds,  and  that  thus  beyond 
the  abode  of  Boreas,  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  one  of  the  northern 
mountain-ranges,  there  might  be  a  country  enjoying  a  superlatively 
mild  climate,  where  the  Hyper-boreans  passed  their  tranquil  life. 

§  17.  Temperature. — The  temperature  of  any  spot  was  held  to  be 
mainly  dependent  upon  its  proximity  to  the  sun's  course,  and  to  be 
modified  by  the  presence  either  of  mountain-chains  or  of  bodies  of  water. 
Great  mistakes  arose,  however,  as  to  the  degree  of  proximity  to  the 
sun  which  certain  spots  attained.  Homer  supposed  the  E.  and  W.  to 
be  the  hottest,  as  the  sun  seemed  to  touch  those  spots  in  his  rising 
and  setting,  and  there  accordingly  he  placed  the  Ethiopians.  This 
was  found  to  be  an  error;  but  it  was  succeeded  by  one  hardly  less 
egregious — ^that  the  south  pole  was  the  hottest  point  in  the  world,  as 
being  opposite  to  the  north,  which  was  known  to  be  cold.  The  effect 
of  a  chain  of  mountains  shielding  a  district  from  the  cold  north  wind, 
could  not  escape  notice :  the  altitude  of  any  spot  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  was  also  known  to  have  its  influence. 

§  18.  The  ancient  geographers  were  observant  of  the  changes  that 
toDk  place  on  the  suriface  of  the  earth.  These  were  attributable  to 
three  causes,  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  alluvial  deposits. 

(1.)  Eartliqnakes. — The  cause  of  these  convulsions  was  originally 
referred  to  the  action  of  water,  whence  Neptune  was  styled  the 
"  earth -shaker  *'  (^Eyyofflyatos  or  *Eyo<rtx9o»y) :  this  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Ionian  philosophers,  though  they  were  not  agreed  as  to  what  was 
the  disturbing  cause — ^whether  heat  or  air  coming  in  contact  with  the 
water.  Aristotle  explained  earthquakes  as  arising  fi-om  the  escape  of 
Vigours  generated  within  the  earth's  bowels.  Others,  again,  attributed 
them  to  the  action  of  subterraneous  fire  in  various  ways.  Great  effects 
were  assigned  to  earthquakes,  as  the  separation  of  Sicily  from  Italy, 
and  of  Euboea  from  Boeotia,  and  the  formation  of  the  Vale  of  Tempe. 

(2.)  Volcanic  Eruptions. — The  activity  of  volcanic  agency  jit  particular 
spots  was  supposed  to  arise  either  from  a  superabundance  of  fire  in 
those  spots  or  from  a  thinness  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.     The  oi-dinary 

Ehenomena  attendant  on  an  eruption  were  closely  observed,  and  one 
imous  philosopher  (Pliny)  sacrificed  his  life  to  his  scientific  zeal  in 
reference  to  this  question.  The  most  striking  effect  of  volcanic  action 
was  the  elevation  or  depression  of  masses  of  land,  which  led  occa- 
sionally to  the  sudden  appearance  of  new  islands. 

(3.)  Alluvi'tl  Deposit. — Great  changes  were  observed  to  take  place  on 
the  sea-coast  through  the  amount  of  mud  and  sand  brought  down  by 
rivers.  Herodotus  supposed,  though  erroneously,  that  the  existence 
of  Egypt  was  wholly  attributable  to  the  deposits  of  the  Nile :  he  also 
remarks  the  advance  of  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  by  which  some  of  the 
Echin&des  were  absorbed  into  the  mainland,  and  again  the  changes 
that  took  place  in  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mssander.  The  plain  of  Cilicia  is  due  to  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
Sams  and  Pyr&mus.  Many  districts  have  been  entirely  altered  since 
classical  times  by  the  same  cause— particularly  the  pass  of  Theinno- 
p^ke,  the  western  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  coast  line  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
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ASIA. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THK   CONTINENT   OF   ASIA. 

§  1.  Boundaries.  Name.  §  2.  OceanB.  §  3.  Mountains.  §  4.  Plateaus 
and  plains.  §  5.  Rivers.  §  6.  Climate.  §  7.  Productions.  §  8. 
Commerce  and  commercial  routes.     §  9.  Ethnography. 

§  1.  The  continent  of  Asia  was  but  partially  known  to  the  geo- 
graphers of  Greece  and  Rome.  Their  acquaintance  with  it  was 
limited  to  the  western  and  southern  quarters ;  the  north  and  east 
were  a  terra  incognita.  The  true  boundaries  of  the  continent  in 
the  latter  directions  were  consequently  unknown  :  it  was  surmised, 
indeed,  that  the  w^orld  was  bounded  on  all  sides  by  water,  and 
consequently  that  Asia,  as  the  most  easterly  of  the  three  continents, 
was  washed  on  the  E.  by  an  ocean,  to  which  some  few  geographers 
assigned  the  name  of  Oceanus  Edus,  the  "  Eastern  Ocean :"  the  true 
position  of  this  ocean  was,  however,  entirely  unknown.  We  have 
seen  that  both  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  conceived  it  to  commence  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Hindostariy  the  island  of  Taprob&ne,  or  Ceylon^ 
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being  at  the  extreme  S.E.  of  the  world  :  we  have  also  setn  that 
Ptolemy,  whose  information  as  to  the  east  was  more  extensive,  carried 
on  the  Indian  Ocean  beyond  that  point  to  the  coast  of  Cochin  Chindf 
but  that  he  supposed  the  coast  then  to  trend  towards  the  S.  instead 
of  the  N.,  and  consequently  ignored  the  existence  of  an  eastern 
ocean  altogether.  We  must  therefore  regard  the  opinions  of  those 
who  notice  the  ocean  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Asia  as  a  surmise, 
rather  than  an  ascertained  fact :  the  boundary  was  really  unknown. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  northern  boundary :  the  belt 
of  sandy  steppes,  which  stretches  across  the  continent  from  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine  to  the  confines  of  China,  formed  an 
impassable  barrier  to  the  progress  of  discovery  in  that  direction, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  really  the  northern  boundary  of  Asia  as 
known  to  the  ancients.  It  was,  indeed,  surmised  that  an  ocean 
existed  in  this  direction  also :  but  this  surmise  seems  partly  to  have 
been  grounded  on  the  assumption,  that  so  large  a  sea  as  the  Caspian 
miu^t  have  had  a  connexion  with  the  ocean,  and  that  as  no  outlet 
existed  towards  the  S.,  E.,  or  W.,  it  must  have  been  towards  the 
N. ;  accordingly,  the  geographers  who  recognized  the  existence  of 
such  an  ocean  (as  Strabo  and  Eratosthenes  did),  placed  it  a  very 
short  distance  N.  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Ptolemy,  who  knew  that  this 
was  incorrect,  but  was  unable  to  supply  the  true  boundary,  leaves 
out  the  ocean  altogether.  1'he  southern  boundary  was  the  well- 
known  Oceanus  Indicus.  The  western  boundary  was  formed  partly 
by  land,  and  partly  by  water:  the  Red  Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Euxine,  and  the  chain  of  intermediate  seas  connecting  the  two 
latter,  have  supplied,  in  all  ages,  fixed  limits,  but  more  to  the  N. 
the  limit  has  varied  considerably.  The  usually  recognized  boun- 
dary was  formed  by  the  Palus  Mieotis,  Sea  of  Azov,  and  the  Tanais, 
Don :  it  has  since  been  carried  eastwards  to  the  Caspian  and  the 
river  Ural, 

Name, — The  origin  of  the  name  "  Asia  "  is  uncertain  :  most  probably 
it  cumes  from  a  Semitic  root,  and  means  the  ''Land  of  the  East,"  as 
distinct  from  Europe,  "the  Land  of  the  West."  Greek  mythology 
referred  it  to  Asia,  the  daughter  uf  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  the  wife 
of  Prometheus  ;  or  to  a  hero  named  Asius.  The  name  first  occurs  in 
Homer,  as  applicable  to  the  marsh  about  the  Cayster,  ^  and  was  thenoe 
extended  over  the  whole  continent.  The  Romans  applied  it  in  a 
restricted  sense  to  their  province  in  the  W.  of  Asia  Minor. 

§  2.  The  physical  features  of  the  continent  first  demand  our 
attention — its  oceans,  seas,  mountains,  plains,  and  rivers  :  these  we 
shall  describe  in  the  order  named,  noticing  at  present  only  such  as 
hold  an  important  position  on  the  continent,  and  reserving  the 
others  to  a  future  occasion. 


*Ao-(y  et'  Xrifiinn,  Kawrrplov  041^  ^M(M.—ll,  tt.  461. 
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(I.)  The  only  ocean  which  requires  notice  is  that  which  washes 
the  southern  coast  of  Asia,  and  which  was  generally  named  the 
**  Southern  Ocean  "  (voria  BaKaao-a^  fitarififipivos  aK€av6s\  occasion- 
ally the  **  Red  Sea*'  (JpvBph  BaKcuTaay  Herod,  ii.  102),  and  after 
improved  knowledge  of  India,  Ooaaniis  IndXeiia.  The  coast  line  of 
this  ocean  is  regular  as  compared  with  that  of  Europe,  and  irregular 
as  compared  with  that  of  Africa,  being,  on  the  one  hand,  deficient 
in  thoee  numerous  inlets  and  estuaries  which  characterize  the 
former,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  devoid  of  that  general  uniformity 
which  characterizes  the  latter.  The  sinuosities,  in  short,  are  on 
a  large  scale :  two  extensive  bays  fienetrate  deeply  into  the  in- 
terior, viz.  the  Sinus  Oangetitens,  Bay  of  Bengal^  and  the  Hare 
XrythnBom,  Arabian  Sea,  divided  from  each  other  by  the  peninsula 
of  Hindostan,  and  bounded,  the  former  on  the  E.  by  the  Aurea 
Chersonesus,  Malay  Peninstda,  the  latter  on  the  W.  by  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  From  the  latter  of  these  seas,  two  gulfs  penetrate  yet 
more  deeply  into  the  interior,  viz.  the  PenXeuf  Sinoi,  Persian  Ouff, 
and  the  AraUons  Sinm,  Bed  Sea,  The  Persian  gulf  occupies  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  and,  sj)reading  out  into 
a  broad  sheet,  divides  the  plateau  of  Iran  from  tljat  of  Arabia :  the 
Red  Sea  seems  to  occupy  a  deep  narrow  valley  between  the  plateaus 
of  Arabia  and  Africa.  The  Red  Sea  is  divided  at  its  northern 
extremity  by  the  mountains  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  into  two  arms, 
the  western  named  fiinus  HeroopdIItes,  Oid/  of  Suez,  and  the  eastern 
fliniii  AlanltM,  Gulf  of  Ahaba,  after  the  towns  of  Heroopolis  and 
iBlana,  which  stood  resj^ctively  at  the  head  of  each.  In  addition 
to  these,  we  may  notice  the  less  important  seas  in  the  Gangeticus 
Sin.,  named  Sabariou  Sin.,  Gulf  of  Martabdn,  and  P«rimiilieiis  Sin., 
Straits  of  Malacca;  as  also  Xagnus  Sin.,  Gulf  of  Siam,  and 
Sinamm  Sin.,  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  which  were  regarded  as  portions 
of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

(2.)  The  Mediterranean  Sea,  Hare  Intamiim  or  Xagnnm,  which 
bounds  Asia  on  the  W.,  belongs  to  the  three  continents,  but  more 
especially  to  Europe,  under  which  it  is  descriK-d  at  length. 

The  parts  adjacent  to  Asia  received  the  following  special  designa- 
tions—Hare  Pnomieiiini,  along  the  coast  of  Phoenicia ;  X.  CUidnm, 
between  Cilicia  and  Cyprus ;  X.  loarinm,  so  named  after  the  island  of 
Icaria,  along  the  S.W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  and  M.  JBgSBiun,  the 
extensive  bcusin  which  separatee  Asia  Minor  from  Greece. 

(3.)  The  Pontos  Enzlnus,  Black  Sea,  which  in  ancient  goo^praphy 
belongs  rather  to  Asia  than  to  Europe,  was  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  a  part  of  the  Mar«  Internum,  being  connected  with  it  by  a  chain  of 
intermediate  seas — the  HellatpontaSy  Dardanelles,  on  the  side  of  the 
iEgaean,  a  strait  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  probably  regarded  by 
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Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  "  broad,** ^  as  a  river  ;  the  Bospima 
Thradiis,  Straits  of  Constantinople,  on  the  side  of  the  Euxine,  about 
seventeen  miles  long,  and  at  one  point  only  600  yards  across  ;  and 
the  Propontis,  Sea  of  Marmora,  between  the  two,  an  extensive  sheet 
of  water,  about  120  miles  from  the  entrance  of  one  channel  to  that 
of  the  other.  The  shape  of  the  Euxine  was  coraparetl  to  that  of  a 
Scythian  bow,  the  north  coast  from  the  Bosporas  to  the  Phasis 
representing  the  bow  itself,  and  the  southern  coast  the  string. 

Names, — The  Black  Sea  is  said  to  have  been  originally  named  AxSuus, 
"  inhospitable,"*  in  consequence  of  the  violent  storms  that  sweep  over 
it ;  this  name  was  changed  to  ''  Euxinus/'  when  it  became  better 
known  to  the  Greek  navigators.  The  Hellespont  was  reputed  to  be 
so  named  from  the  legend,  that  Helle,  the  daughter  of  Plirixus,  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  *  its  waters :  and  the  Bosporus,  from 
the  legend  of  lo  having  crossed  it  in  the  form  of  a  heifer.  The  Pro- 
pontis owes  its  name  to  its  relative  position,  as  the  ''sea  before  the 
Pontus."* 

(4.)  The  Palus  IfodtiJi,*  Sea  of  Azov,  is  a  considerable  sheet  of 
water  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Euxine,  connected  with  it  by  the 
BospdroB^  Cimmerinft  Straits  of  Yeni-KaU ;  it  is  described  by  the 
ancients  as  of  greater  extent  than  it  at  present  has. 

(5.)  The  Mare  Caipinm  or  Hyrcfinnm,  Caspian  Sea,  was  but 
jmrtially  known  to  the  ancients,  no  vessels  beinj^  built  on  its  shores, 
and  the  im})ervious  character  of  the  country  which  surrounded  it, 
preventing  exploration  by  land.  "We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  erroneous  views  entertained  by  them  in  regard  to  this 
sea  :  it  was,  after  all,  but  natural  to  suppose  that  so  large  a  body 
of  water  was  connected  with  the  ocean.     The  Caspian  is  consider- 


3  cjrl  vKani  'EWnvwotnrf.—Il.  vU.  86. 
>  "  Frigrida  me  oohibent  Euxlni  littora  Ponti. 
Dictus  ab  antiquis  Axenus  ille  fait : 
Nam  neqae  Jactantur  moderatia  SDqnora  rcntls, 

Nee  placidos  portus  hoepita  navis  adit."— Or.  Tritt.  iv.  4,  65. 
<  Hence  it  is  termed 'EAAi}f  wop^^uw.— jEsch.  Pers,  746. 
'  Compare  Ovid's  expression : 

"  Quaque  tenent  Ponti  Byzantia  littora /aiKV*." — THst.  i.  10,  31. 
•  It  was  regarded  by  .^schylus  as  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  world : 

'E<rx«TOv  Tonor  ofu^l 
MoiMTii'  ixovax  KCixvav.—Prom.  416. 
'  The  name  was  referred  to  in  the  legend  of  lo's  wanderings  by  ^Eschylus : 
*laBlihv  6*  in   avrotf  irT€vow6pots  Ayun^  irvAot? 

Aiwov<raif  auXdiv'  iianpaif  MauartKoV 
EoToc  Si  tfnfTotf  curoei  Aoyof  fUyas 
Tij^  «nyf  iropcta«,  B6<nropoi  S"  iwtaw/JMf 
KtHX^fToi'-Prom.  731-736. 
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ably  more  shallow  now  than  formerly,  the  sea  being  constantly 
reduced  by  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  rivers.  Its  level  is  some 
eighty  feet  below  that  of  the  Euxine,  so  that  its  waters  could 
never  have  been  drained  off  into  the  latter,  as  some  of  the  ancients 
imagined.  The  steppe  E.  of  the  Caspian  had  altered  considerably 
within  histoiical  times,  inasmuch  as  the  Oxus  at  one  time  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  Caspian. 

(6.)  Whether  the  Oziina  Pains  of  the  ancients  represents  the 
Sea  o/Aralf  is  doubtful :  Ptolemy  describes  the  former  as  a  small  sea, 
and  not  as  the  recipient  of  the  Oxus  and  Jazartes :  the  first  undoubted 
reference  to  the  latter  occurs  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus  in  the  4th 
century  a.d.  Its  waters  are  also  continually  decreasing ;  its  level  is 
about  110  feet  higher  than  the  Caspian  Sea. 

§  3.  The  mountain-sj'stem  of  Asia  is  regular  and  clearly  defined. 
(1.)  A  series  of  mountain-ranges  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the 
continent,  from  the  shores  of  the  ^gaean  Sea  to  those  of  the  Eastern 
ocean,  dividing  the  amtinent  into  two  uneqUbl  portions — the 
northern,  which  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  including  the  vast 
regions  N.  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas;  and  the  southern 
embracing  the  peninsulas  and  plateaus  that  lie  adjacent  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  main  links  in  this  great  central  chain  consist  of 
the  ranges  of  Taurus,  Abus,  Ararat^  Caspius  Mons,  Paropamlsus, 
Hindu  Kitsh,  Emodi  Montes,  JJimalaya,  and  Semanthini 
Montes.  (2.)  From  this  central  range  depend  subordinate, 
though  still  important  systems,  some  of  which  exhibit  great  regu- 
larity. Tlius  in  Central  Asia  there  are  three  parallel  ranges,  now 
named  Kuen-luny  Thian-shan,  and  Altai j  which  are  connected 
with  the  more  southerly  range  of  Himalaya  by  a  series  of  transverse 
ranges,  of  which  Bolm'  is  the  most  important.  The  regularity  of 
the  mountains  in  this  region  is  so  strongly  marked,  that  Humboldt* 
has  divided  them  into  two  classes,  viz.  those  which  coincide  with 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  those  which  coincide  with  meridians  of 
longitude.  A  similar,  though  not  an  equal  degree  of  regularity 
pervades  the  mountains  of  Western  Asia,  as  viewed  from  the 
central  highlands  of  Armenia.  (3.)  Another  marked  feature  in 
the  Asiatic  mountains,  resulting  in  part  from  this  regularity,  is  the 
tendency  to  paraUelism,  This  feature  did  not  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  the  ancients,  and  is  expressed  in  the  names  Taurus  and 
-^7*^itaurus,  Lebanon  and  AntCicba^uon :  it  may  be  noticed  on  a 
larger  scale  in  the  ranges  of  Zagrus  which  bound  the  plain  of 
MeS(;potamia  on  the  E.,  and  in  the  ranges  which  cross  Armenia ; 
and  on  a  still  larger  scale  in  the  lines  which  form  the  natural 
boundaries  of  the  countries  of  Western  Asia,  communicating  to 


•  A»pect9  of  Natwrty  i.  94. 
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them  their  peculiarly  regular,  we  might  almost  say  yeometrical^ 
forms. 

llie  mountain-system  of  Western  Asia  may  best  be  regarded 
from  Armenia  as  a  central  point.  Turning  towards  the  N.,  the 
lofty*  rango  of  Oano&iiu  forms  a  strong  line  of  demarcation,  striking 
across  the  neck  of  land  that  divides  the  Euxine  and  Caspian 
Seas  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  Turning  westward,  three  ranges 
may  be  traced  entering  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor— one  skirting 
the  northern  coast  and  connecting  with  the  £uropa?an  system  at 
the  Thracian  Bos{K)rus,  the  most  important  links  being  Paryadrot 
in  Poutus,  and  the  Bithynian  and  Mysian  Olympui — ^another,  under 
the  name  of  Antitavrns,  striking  across  the  plateau  of  Cappadocia 
towards  the  S.W. — and  a  tljird,  Tavm,  yet  more  to  the  S.,  skirting 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  very  western  angle  of  the  jxininsula : 
the  second  of  these  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  first  and 
third,  being  united  with  Taurus  on  the  Wdeis  of  Cilicia,  and  with 
Paryadres  by  an  Intermediate  range  named  8eydXwt»  on  the  borders 
of  Pontus  and  Armenia :  the  range  may  be  traced  even  beyond  the 
point  of  its  junction  with  Paryadres,  in  the  Moichiei  Xoiites  on 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  chains  which  connect  these  with 
Caucasus.  Turning  southward,  it  will  be  observed,  that,  near  the 
N.E.  angle  of  the  Mediterranean,  Taurus  sends  out  an  important 
offshoot,  which  skiits  the  eastern  shore  of  that  sea,  and  is  carried 
down  through  Syria  and  Palestine  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea  to  the  Straits  of  Bah-d-Mandeh : 
the  most  important  links  in  this  chain  were  named,  Aminus  on  the 
borders  of  Cilicia,  Bargj^lm  in  Syria,  Lebaaon  on  the  borders  of 
Phoenicia,  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  the  HigriMontot,  or  (as 
they  are  more  usually  called)  the  8ixud  group,  and  the  Arabioi 
XoatM.  Lastly,  turning  eastward,  two  chains  may  be  traced — 
one  of  which,  under  the  name  of  Catpiu  Mobs,  skirts  the 
southern  coast  of  the  sea  of  the  same  name,  and  after  culminating 
in  the  lofty  height  of  CktrOxras,  proceeds  in  an  easterly  direction, 
under  the  names  of  LabfltM  on  the  borders  of  Hyrcania  and  Suiphi 
Xoatw  in  Aria,  to  form  a  junction  with  ParoparnXsof,  and  so 
with  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia — the  other  strikes  off  towards 
the  S.E.  towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  was  named  Zagmf  between 
Media  and  Assyria,  and  ParachoAtliru  in  Susiana  and  Persis.  We 
must  lastly  notice  the  mountain  chains  of  Armenia  itself,  which 
form  the  connecting  links  between  the  various  ranges   already 


•  JEsobylus  refers  to  its  great  height  in  the  lines, 
JUptjf  9M  wpHns  ovrbr  Kovxaow  itJ&k-g%^  hpmv 

Kepv^  ^np^aUAowor.^FroM.  721, 723. 
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described.  Two  imi«ortant  chains  traverse  it  in  nearly  parallel 
lines  from  W.  to  E. ;  one  a  continuation  of  Antitaurus,  the  other  of 
Taurus.  The  former  was  named  Abus,  and  culminates  in  the 
magnificent  heights  of  the  Greater  and  Less  Ararat,  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  A  raxes :  the  latter  assumed  the  names  of  Kiph&tee 
in  the  W.,  and  Catpiiii  Mobs  in  the  E.,  and  under  the  latter 
designation  connected  with  the  mountains  to  the  S.  of  the  Caspian 
Sea :  an  offset  from  this  range,  named  Madus,  skirts  the  head  of  the 
Mesopotamian  plain,  and  returns  in  a  northerly  direction,  under  the 
name  of  Gordysi  montee,  to  the  E.  of  the  Tigris. 

The  ranges  of  Northern,  Central,  and  Eastern  Asia  were  but  little 
known  ty  the  ancients.  In  the  former  direction,  the  Hyperborei 
montM  represent  the  Ural  chain ;  the  Bhynmlci  montes,  the  mountains 
between  the  rivers  Wolga  and  ZJroZ,  and  Horossns,  the  chain  in  which 
the  latter  river  has  its  sources.  In  Central  Asia,  the  chain  of  J?o?or, 
which  strikes  northwards  from  the  junction  of  Paropamisus  and  Emodi 
montes,  was  named  Im&iis,  though  this  was  alBO  applied  to  the 
Himalayan  range :  the  yet  more  northerly  range  of  Muztag  seems  to 
have  been  named  Oomed&mm  montes:  from  this,  pandlel  ranges  are 
emitted  towards  the  E.  and  W. — in  the  former  direction,  the  parallel 
ranges  previously  referred  to,  and  which  may  be  identified  in  the 
following  manner,  Serid  montes  with  Kuen-lun^  Aecatapcai  with 
Thian-Shan,  and  Anxadi  and  AnnXbi  montes  with  the  Greater  and 
Legs  AUai—ia  the  latter  direction,  the  Sogdii  and  Oxii  montes, 
between  the  Oxus  and  laxartes,  representing  the  present  Kara  and  Ah 
Tagh  ;  the  Aspidi  montes  more  to  the  N.,  in  the  Kirghiz  steppe  ; 
and  the  Anand  montes,  the  Tchingis  range,  yet  more  to  the  N. 
In  Extern  Asia,  the  continuations  of  Himalaya  were  known  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  were  named — ^Bepyrms,  about  the  sources  of  the 
Doanaa ;  Damasd  montes,  about  the  8oiu*ces  of  the  Dorias  ;  and 
Semaathini  montee,  in  the  direction  of  the  Gvlf  of  Tonquin.  The 
range  which  supports  the  desert  of  Gobi  on  the  E.  may  be  referred  to 
imder  the  name  Asmind  montes,  Khaigan. 

§  4.  The  plateaus  and  plains  of  Asia  next  demand  our  attention. 
The  amount  of  high  table-land  in  this  continent  is  one  of  its  most 
striking  features :  while  Europe  possesses  but  one  plateau  of  any 
extent,  viz.  Spain,  the  greater  portion  of  Western  and  a  large 
portion  of  Central  Asia  stands  at  a  very  high  elevation.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  immense  plateau  of  Qobi^  N.  of  India,  with  which 
the  ancients  were  but  slightly  acquainted,  we  may  notice  the 
plateau  of  Ivan,  or  Persia,  which  stands  at  an  average  elevation  of 
about  4000  feet ;  that  of  Armenia,  about  7000  feet ;  and  that  of 
Asia  Minor,  at  a  less  elevation.  Central  Arabia,  again,  is  a  plateau  ; 
so  also  is  the  peninsula  of  Jlindostan,  Indeed  it  may  almost  be 
said,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  strip  of  low  land  that  skirts  the 
shore,  and  the  depression  between  the  plateaus  of  Iran  and  Arabia 
which  is  occupied  by  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  the  whole  of 
Western  Asia  is  elevated  ground  ;  even  the  plain  of  Syria  partakes 
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of  the  same  character  to  a  certain  extent ;  for  there  is  a  perceptible 
tiifference  in  its  elevation,  when  compared  with  Mesopotamia.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  plateaus  are  throughout  level : 
extensive  districts  of  unbroken  plain  are  indeed  one  of  their 
characteristics,  but  not  un frequently  lofty  ranges  rise  out  of  them 
as  from  a  new  base,  as  may  be  marked  particularly  in  Armenia  and 
Persia.  The  plains  or  lowlands  of  Asia,  though  not  so  extensive, 
were  important  from  their  position  and  physical  character:  they 
were  the  seats  of  commerce,  not  unfrequently  of  empire,  and  from 
peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  were  eminently  fertile :  t^e  well- 
watered  plain  of  Mesopotamia  was  the  key-stone  of  the  successive 
empires  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Persia,  and  Syria :  the  plains  of 
Northern  India,  about  the  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  have  in 
all  ages  held  a  position  of  similar  importance. 

§  5.  The  rivers  of  Asia  are  comparatively  few.  It  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  structure  of  plateaus,  that  few  outlets  should 
exist  for  the  waters  of  the  interior.  No  river  of  any  imi^rtance 
attains  the  sea  from  the  plateaus  of  Arabia  and  Persia  :  the  Medi- 
rerranean  coast  is  unbroken  by  the  embouchure  of  any  considerable 
stream  ;  the  mountain  wall  that  skirts  the  sea-coest  forbids  access. 
Many  of  the  rivers  gather  in(o  lakes,  or  are  absorbed  in  the  sands ; 
and  hence  w^e  may  institute  a  classification  of  them  into  oceanic  and 
continental,  the  former  including  those  which  reach  the  sea,  the 
latter  those  which  are  confined  to  the  interior. 

(1.)  The  rivers  of  the  first  class  are  found,  as  might  be  expected, 
in  the  plains.  There  were  but  four  with  which  the  ancients  were 
well  acquainted,  and  these  retain  their  classical  names  to  the  present 
day,  viz.,  the  Euphrates,  1'igris,  Indus,  and  Ganges. 

The  Xaphxatee  rioee  in  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  and  consists  in  its 
upper  course  of  a  double  stream,  of  which  the  northern  is  now  named 
Kara-Bu,  and  the  southern  Murad-^^haT,  the  latter  being  the  most 
important.  These  unite,  after  a  westerly  coiu'se,  on  the  bordera  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  thence  pursue  a  southerly  course  imtil  the  plain  of 
Mesopotamia  is  gained.  The  river  then  flowA  towards  the  S.£.,  con- 
verging to  and  ultimately  uniting  with  the  Tigris  Its  lower  course 
has  evidently  changed  much  even  in  historical  times.  The  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  had  originally  sepcunte  outlets  into  the  Persian  Oulf,  9»  also  had  the 
Eulttus  :  these  three  unite  in  a  single  stream,  now  named  SluU-el-Arab. 
The  Euphrates  is  navigable  as  high  as  Samosata,  above  which  it  assumes 
the  character  of  a  mountain -stream,  though  its  width  and  depth  are 
very  considerable.  It  was  fordable  in  sever^  places  in  its  mid-course — 
at  Samosata,  Commagene,  Birtha,  and  Thapsacus.  As  it  iraues  from 
a  snowy  country,  it  is  liable  to  periodical  floods,  which  commence  in 
March,  and  attain  their  greatest  height  towards  the  end  of  May.  The 
Tigris  also  rises  in  Armenia,  but  at  a  lower  point  than  the  Euphrates, 
its  source  being  a  lake  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Karoriu  and 
Mw[(tdrdui(.  Its  direction  in  its  upper  course  is  towards  the  E. ;  and 
in  this  part  it  drains  the  extensive  district  enclosed  by  Taurus  and 
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Niphates  on  the  N.,  Masius  on  the  W.  and  S.,  and  Gordyed  montes 
on  the  E.  The  latter  range  ^vee  the  Tigris  a  southerly  direction,  and 
after  escaping  from  the  deep  gorge  by  which  it  passes  through  the 
lateral  ridges  of  that  chain,  it  enters  upon  the  Mesopotamlan  plain. 
Preserving  its  southerly  bearing,  it  comrerges  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
above  Babylon  comes  within  twenty  miles  of  it,  but,  agam  receding, 
ultimately  unites  with  it  in  the  SluU-d-Arab,  The  Tigris  is  shorter 
than  the  Euphrates,  their  respective  lengths  being  1146  and  1780 
miles :  it  is  narrower  and  swifter,  whence  its  name  Hiddekel,  "arrow." 
The  Tigris '  receives  numerous  tributaries,  one  of  which,  rising  in 
Niphates  not  hi  from  Lake  Arsissa,  lays  claim  to  the  name  of  Tigris. 
The  Indm  (or  Sinthus,  as  som«  writers  call  it  with  a  more  exact  con- 
version of  the  native  name  SindJiu)  was  comparatively  little  known  te 
the  ancients  until  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition.  Its  sources  were 
erroneously  placed  in  Paropamisus,  whereas  they  really  are  te  be 
foimd  to  the  north  of  Himalaya  in  about  83^  long,  and  31^  lat.  Pursu- 
ing in  this  part  of  its  course  a  westerly  direction,  until  arrested  by  the 
transverse  chain  of  Bclofj  it  bursts  through  the  ranges  of  Himalaya  in 
a  south-westerly  direction,  and,  receiving  on  its  right  bank  the  Cophei 
or  Oophen,  Kdbul^  with  its  affluent  the  Ghoaipei  or  Choas,  Kam^ik, 
enters  the  plain  of  the  Tunjah^  and  receives  on  its  left  bank  the  united 
waters  of  the  four  rivers  which  water  that  district,  the  AcesXnM, 
Chenabj  the  Hydaipei  or  Bidupes,  Jdumf  the  Hydradtee,  BavU  and 
Uie  Hyp&nis  or  Hyph&iii,  Sudedge  or  Gitarra:  it  thence  pursues  an 
unbroken  course  te  the  Indian  Ocean,  inte  which  it  discharges  itself  by 
several  channds,  two  of  which,  named  the  Buggaur  and  Saia,  are  the 
principal :  these  channels  have  been  in  a  constant  state  of  change,  but 
lb  is  probable  that  the  same  general  features  have'been  preserved  in  all 
ages,  and  that  the  statement  of  Strabo  and  others,  that  there  were 
two  prmcipal  outlets,  is  not  really  inconsistent  with  that  of  Nearchiis 
and  Ptelemy,  that  there  were  several,  according  to  the  latter  aeven, 
outlets.  The  Ganges  was  not  known  until  a  comparatively  late  period; 
subsequently  te  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great*  it  was  frequently 
visited,  and  excited  considerable  interest  among  geographers.  It  rises 
in  the  western  ranges  of  Himalaya^  and  pursues  a  south-easterly  course 
te  the  Gangeticus  Sinus.  Ancient  writers  vary  in  their  reports  of  its  size, 
which  was,  generally  speaking,  much  exaggerated,  and  of  the  number  of 
channels  tlm>ugh  which  it  reaches  the  sea.  Fifteen  of  its  tributaries 
are  enumerated  by  Arrian,  the  names  in  several  cases  agreeing  with 
the  modem  appellations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jom&neB,  Jumna,  Sonm, 
8one,  and  others.  The  Dyard&nei,  Brahmaputra,  was  regarded  as  an 
affluent  of  the  Ganges.  The  Ganges  forms  an  important  feature  in 
the  map  of  Ptelemy,  as  the  intermediate  boundary  of  Eastern  and 
Western  India.  The  names  of  other  important  rivers  more  to  the  E. 
were  known  te  the  ancients,  but  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty  : 
the  Doftnas,  Iraxoaddy,  the  Dorias,  Salven,  which  discharge  their  waters 
into  Sabaricus  Sinus ;  the  Serof,  Meinam,  flowing  into  the  Magnus 
Sinus:  the  Ambastiu,  the  Camboja;  the  Cottiixis,  8i  Kiang;  and 
the  BMitibiif,  Hoang-ho, 


>  Ovid  refers  to  the  Ganget  as  a  very  distant  river,  in  the  lines, 
**  Nee  patria  est  habitata  tibi,  sed  ad  usque  nivosum 
Strymona  venisti,  Marticolamque  Geten  : 
Persidaquc,  et  lato  spatiantem  flumine  Gangem, 
£t  qnasoonque  libris  decolor  Indus  aquas." — JV^t.  v.  8,  21. 
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(2.)  The  chief  continental  streams  are  the  Jaxartes,  the  Oxtis, 
the  Rha,  the  Gyrus,  and  Daix,  which  were  regarded  as  all  flowing 
into  the  Caspian,  though  the  two  first  now  join  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

The  Jazartet,  8ir-deria,  rises  in  the  central  range  of  Asia,  the 
Comedarum  montes,  and  purBues  a  north-westerly  course,  in  length 
about  900  miles,  to  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  Ozu,  Amou  or  JyhAn, 
rises  more  to  the  S.  in  Imaus,  and  pursues  a  generally  parallel  course. 
The  upper  courses  of  these  rivers  were  well  known,  as  they  watered  the 
fertile  districts  of  Baotriana  and  Sogdiana :  their  lower  courses  crossed 
a  sandy  desert.  The  Oyrns,  Kur,  and  its  tributary  the  Arazei,  Aras, 
drain  a  large  portion  of  the  district  between  the  Caspian  and  Euxine 
Seas.  The  former  rises  in  the  ranges  of  Scosdises,  the  latter  in  Abus, 
and  after  a  lengthened  course  through  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  they 
converge  and  imite  at  a  distance  of  110  miles  from  the  Caspian.  As 
they  are  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  high  country,  their  stre^uns  are  at 
certain  periods  very  impetuous,  and  hence  the  difficultv  experienced 
by  the  Romans  in  maintaining  bridges.*  The  Blia,  Wolga,  is  first  noticed 
by  Ptolemy,  who  describes  it  as  rising  in  the  country  of  the  Hyper- 
borean Sarmatians,  and  as  being  divided  in  its  upper  course  into  two 
arms,  one  of  which  is  now  named  the  KamOj  the  other  the  Wolga. 
The  Daix,  Ural,  rises  in  the  Ural  chain,  and  flows  southwards  to  the 
Caspian,  with  a  course  of  about  9.00  miles. 

§  6.  The  climate  and  temperature  of  Asia  is  of  the  most  diver- 
sified character.  While  the  northern  district  falls  within  the  arctic 
circle,  the  southern  extremity  very  nearly  reaches  the  equator,  and 
in  these  parts  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  are  experienced.  But 
with  the  exception  of  the  peninsulas  that  protrude  towards  the  S., 
the  southern  iX)rtion  of  the  continent  enjoys  a  fine  temi^erate 
climate,  adapted  to  the  growth  of  almost  every  production  requi- 
site for  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  man.  The  elevation  of  the 
plateaus  of  Western  Asia  contributes  to  moderate  the  heat  which 
would  otherwise  be  excessive,  and  offers  a  most  agreeable  alter- 
nation to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  lowlands.  The  climate 
of  the  central  steppes  is  more  severe,  from  the  openness  of  the 
country,  the  absence  of  foliage,  and  the  small  amount  of  rain  that 
falls  there.  But  even  here  it  is  suflBciently  warm  to  mature  every 
species  of  vegetation,  wherever  shelter  and  irrigation  exist. 

§  7.  The  productions  of  Asia  are  too  numerous  to  be  specified 
with  any  degree  of  minuteness.  We  shall  therefore  briefly  notice 
such  as  enter^  largely  into  the  commercial  arrangements  of  the 
continent,  and  these  we  shall  class  tmder  the  following  heads^ — 
I.  Metals,  Precious  Stones,  &c.  II.  Materials  of  Clothing.  III. 
Spices  and  Aromatic  Drugs. 

I.  Gk)ld  was  evidently  very  abundant  in  ancient  times.  The  eastern 
monarohs  not  only  employed  it  largely  in  personal  decorations,  but 


»  "Pontem  Indignatus  Araxes."— Virg.  JBn.  vlil.  728. 
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even  in  furniture  and  the  equipment  of  their  equipages.  Qold  was 
procured  in  some  quantities  from  Mount  Tmolus  in  Asia  Minor,  whence 
it  was  carried  down  by  the  rivers  Pactolus  and  Macander  :  it  was  from 
this  source  that  the  Lydian  monarchs  enriched  themselves.  But  the 
chief  supply  was  undoubtedly  obtained  from  the  mountains  of  the 
north.  Herodotus  (iii.  102)  tells  us  that  the  Indians  collected  it  for 
the  Persian  monarch  on  a  sandy  desert :  he  refers  probably  to  the 
district  of  Gobi,  the  mountains  that  separate  it  from  Bdkliara  being  to 
this  day  auriferous.  Yet  even  this  district  would  hardly  supply  the 
amount  of  gold  which  appears  to  have  been  current.  There  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  mines  of  the  Altaic  range— the  main 
source  at  present  to  the  Russian  Empire — were  worked  in  ancient 
times,  and  that  from  these  arose  the  report  which  was  current  in 
Herodotus's  time  (iii.  100),  that  gold  was  obtained  in  large  quantities 
from  the  extreme  east.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  gold  was  in  part 
supplied  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Laht  Baikal  and  the  sources  of 
the  OnOf  about  which  are  the  chief  mines  at  the  present  time.  It  was 
also  believed  that  Arabia  yielded  gold :  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
present  day,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  it  was  one  of  the  articles 
of  commerce  introduced  through  that  country ;  still  the  veiy  general 
unanimity  of  ancient  writers  on  this  subject  may  have  had  a  more 
substantial  ground  even  than  this.  Silver  is  not  found  in  equal  abun- 
dance in  Asia ;  the  main  supply  is  in  the  Caucasian  range,  to  which 
Homer*  perhaps  refers  in  his  notice  of  the  Halizonians ;  there  were 
also  silver  mines  in  Bactriana.  The  amount  of  silver  appears,  however, 
to  have  exceeded  these  sources  of  supply,  and  it  is  therefore  pi-obable 
that  large  quantities  were  imported  by  the  Phoenicians  from  Spain. 
Iron  and  copper  were  derived  from  the  mines  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor 
from  the  days  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  13-14):  the  latter  was  also  found  in 
Carmania,  and  was  possessed  by  the  Massageta),  who  may  have 
obtained  it  from  the  Kirghiz  steppes.  Precious  stones  formed  another 
of  the  valuable  productions  of  Asia.  Whether  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  diamond  mines  of  Gohrondaf  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
India,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  appears  probable,  from  a  passage  in  Ctesins 
(/luita,  cap.  5),  that  they  were  aware  of  the  productiveness  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Central  Asia,  particularly  of  the  range  E.  of 
Bactriana,  where  the  jaaper,  lapis  lazuli,  and  onyx,  still  abound. 
Pearls  were  found  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  along  the  shores  of  India 
and  Ceylon. 

II.  In  the  second  class  of  productions,  we  have  first  to  notice  cotton, 
described  by  Herodotus  (iii.  10»5)  as  "tree-wool"  (exactly  answering 
to  the  German  term  haumwoHe).  It  was  found,  according  to  that 
author,  in  India ;  it  also  grew  on  the  island  Tylus  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Silk  was  not  introduced  into  Western  Asia  until  a  comparatively  late 
period.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  silkworm  occurs  in  Aristotle  (H.  N., 
V.  19),  the  term  translated  "silk"  in  the  Bible  being  really  applicable 
to  a  different  texture  ;  it  was  manufactured  into  rol^  at  Cos,  whence 
the  Latin  expression  Coa  vestit.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Romans 
became  acquainted  with  the  habitat  of  the  silkworm,  they  named  it 
Sericum  after  the  Seres  of  China.  Flax  grew  in  India  and"  elsewhere. 
The  finest  kind  of  linen  was  named  by  the  Greeks  hysgus,  after  a 
Hebrew  word  of  the  same  meaning.    Wool  of  fine  quality  was  produced 

'  Avrap  'AAi^wvwi'  'OAioc  leal  'Eir^crrpo^oc  ^PX^*' 
TiiK6$fy  ii  'AAi^/h^,  oBey  ipyvftw  ivr\  ytv^kti.—Jl.  il.  850. 
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in  many  districts,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miletus,  in 
Syria  (according  to  Ezekiel  xxvii.  18),  and  in  Northern  India  or 
Cashmere,  the  flocks  of  which  country  are  noticed  by  Ctesias  (Ind., 
cap.  13,  20).  The  chief  manufactories  of  woollen  stuffs  were  in  Baby- 
lonia and  Phceniuia.  The  line  goats'  hair  of  Ancyra  in  Asia  Minor  was 
also  highly  prized. 

III.  The  chief  supply  of  apices  and  aromatics  was  obtained  from 
Yemen,  the  southern  part  of  Arabia  Felix.  Hence  was  derived  frank- 
incense, ladanum  (the  gimi  of  the  Cutu*  ladantferus),  myrrb,  gum 
storaz,  balm,  and  (according  to  Herodotus,  iii.  110,  ill)  cassia  and 
cinnamon,  Uiough  these  were  more  properly  the  productions  of 
Ethiopia  than  of  Arabia :  perhaps  he  really  referred  to  a  different 
production  under  the  name  of  cinnamon.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as 
illustrating  the  origin  of  spices,  that  the  Greek  and  in  many  coses  the 
English  terms  are  of  Semitic  origin,  and  may  be  referred  to  Hebiew 
roots. 

In  addition  to  the  productions  above  enumerated,  we  may  further 
notice— the  dyes  of  Phoenicia,  some  of  which  were  derived  from  cer- 
tain kinds  of  shell-fish,  the  bucemum,  and  the  murex  or  purpura,  while 
the  scarlet  dye  was  produced  from  an  insect  named  the  coccus,  which 
is  found  on  the  holm  oak  in  Armenia  and  Persia — ^indigo,  the  very  name 
of  which  (from  Indicwn)  implies  the  country  whence  it  was  obtained — 

flass,  which  was  originally  invented  and  afterwards  manufactured  in 
hoenicia— rice,  noticed  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  690,  692)  as  growing  in 
India  and  Syria— and  the  citron,  which  was  considered  as  indigenous 
in  Media,  and  hence  called  Medtca.  The  cherry  was  introduced  into 
Europe  from  Cerftsus  (whence  the  name)  in  Pontus  bv  the  Roman 
consul  Lucullus:  and  the  pheasant  derives  its  name  n*om  the  river 
Phasis  in  Colchis. 

§  8.  The  commerce  of  Asia  was  chiefly  carried  on  overland  by 
caravans — then,  as  now,  the  only  means  adapted  to  the  wide  open 
plains,  the  insecure  state  of  society,  and  the  various  difiiculties  and 
dangers  which  attend  the  lengthened  journeys  across  this  vast  con- 
tinent. The  merchants  engaged  in  the  trade  of  these  parts  met 
at  certain  points  for  the  interchange  of  their  wares,  and  thus  the 
goods  changed  hands  several  times  before  reaching  their  final  destina- 
tion. In  ancient  times  Babylonia  formed  one  of  these  focuses  for  the 
prosecution  chiefly  of  the  Indian  trade  :  Bactriana  was  another  such 
entrepdt,  as  Bokhara  is  at  the  present  day,  for  the  commerce  of  the 
north  and  east,  and  particularly  of  China :  Phrenicia,  again,  was 
the  mart  where  the  products  of  Asia  and  Europe  were  exchanged 
and  forwarded  to  their  lespective  destinations:  and  on  a  smaller 
scale,  Southern  Arabia  was  the  entrepdt  for  the  trade  of  South 
Africa  and  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Commercial  Routes  of  Asia. — The  points  above  specified  were  centres, 
to  which  the  great  commercial  routes  converged.  Some  of  these  are 
minutely  described  to  us  by  ancient  writers  ;  others  are  not  described, 
but  are  known  to  have  existed. 

I.  Prom  Babylonia  the  following  routes  existed :—( I.)  To  Asia 
Minor,  by  the  *•  Royal  Road,"  which  led  from  Ephesus  to  Susa:  this 
road  is  described  by  Herodotus  (v.  52) ;  it  was  provided  with  stations 
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and  cftrayanserais,  and  followed  yery  nearly  the  same  line  aa  that  of 
the  modem  route  between  Smyrna  and  Baghdad,  keeping  along  the 
^  central  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  crossing  the  Euphmtee  probably  near 
Melitene,  or  pei'haps  lower  down  at  Samosata,  thence  crossing  northern 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Tigris  at  Nineveh,  and  down  the  course  of  the 
river  to  Babylon.  (2.)  To  Phoenicia,  by  the  course  of  the  Euphrates 
as  far  aa  Thapsacus,  thence  across  the  desert  by  Palmyra  and  Damascus 
to  Tyre.  (3.)  To  Mesopotamia,  by  the  same  route  as  far  as  Thapsacus, 
and  thence  across  the  desert  to  Edeesa.  (4.)  To  India,  through 
Ecbat&na  to  Hecatompylos,  E.  of  the  Caspian  (}ates,  thence  by  Alex- 
andria in  Aria,  Herat,  Prophthasia  and  Arachotus,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Cahulf  to  Tazila  on  the  Indus ;  then  either  dowik  the  course  of  that 
river,  or  across  to  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  by  Palimbothra  near 
Patna,  to  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  (5.)  To  Bactria,  by  the 
same  route  as  far  as  Hecatompylos,  and  thence  towards  the  N.E. 
through  Antiochia  Margiana,  Merv,  to  the  valley  of  the  Oxus. 

II.  From  Bactria.  (1.)  To  Serica,  China,  across  the  ranges  that 
intervene  between  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  to  where 
a  pass  leads  across  the  central  range  to  the  desert  of  Gobi:  the  Chinese 
merchants  came  as  fiiu*  as  this  range,  and  interchanged  their  goods  at  a 
spot  called  the  Turris  Lapidea,  "stone  tower,"  probably  identical  with 
the  Hormeterium,  or  ** merchants'  station,"  to  which  Ptolemy  refers: 
the  position  of  this  spot  cannot  be  accurately  made  out :  the  name 
Tachkend  means  "stone  tower,"  but  its  position  is  somewhat  too 
low  on  the  Jaxartes ;  Tdkiil-i-8ouleiman  stands  nearer  tlie  western 
entrance  of  the  pass  and  was  probably  the  chief  mart,  while  the  ruins 
of  an  old  building  now  called  Chthd-autun,  "  the  forty  columns,"  not 
far  distant,  have  been  identified  with  the  *'  stone  tower."  (2.)  To 
India,  by  the  pass  of  Bameean  to  Ortosp&na,  Cabul,  and  thence  to  the 
Indus.  Cabm  appears  to  have  been  an  important  trading  station,  being 
the  spot  where  three  ixxads  converged,  and  hence  termed  the  Bactrian 
Trivium,  one  perhaps  leatling  to  the  Indus,  another  to  Persia,  and  the 
third  to  Bactriana.  (3.)  To  Europe,  by  the  course  of  the  Oxus  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  which  was  crossed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Araxes  on  the 
opposite  shore,  and  then  by  that  stream  to  the  head->vater8  of  the 
Pnasis,  and  so  down  to  the  Euxine. 

III.  From  Phoenicia  the  overland  routes  led — (1.)  To  Babylonia  by 
Palmyra  as  already  described.  (2.^  To  Qerrha  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  was  the  chief  trading  station  lor  India.  (3.)  To  southern  Arabia, 
either  wholly  by  land  or  perhaps  by  sea  as  far  as  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  "Arabian  marts  "  referred  to  by  Herodotus 
(iii.  5)  were  situated,  and  thence  by  Petra  to  the  S. 

lY.  In  Arabia,  overland  routes  led — (1.)  Northwards  from  Mariaba, 
the  great  commercial  capital  of  the  southern  district,  through  Maooraba, 
Mecca,  to  Petra.  (2.)  From  the  same  point  to  Gerrha  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  (3.)  From  Gerrha  across  the  country  to  Petra.  (4.)  From 
Petra,  westward  to  Egypt  and  northward  to  Palestine  :  Petra  was  thus 
the  great  entrepdt  of  Northern  Arabia.  Lastly,  from  some  point  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  probably  Aden,  an  extensive  maritime 
tirade  was  prosecuted  with  the  eastern  coast  of  A&ica,  and  the  western 
coast  of  India.  The  commercial  route  established  by  Solomon,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Phoenicians,  from  the  head  of  t^e  Red  Sea  to  Ophir 
(1  Kings,  ix.  28 ;  x.  22,  23),  was  probably  directed  to  some  entrepdt  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  where  the  varied  productions  of  India, 
South  Africa,  and  Arabia,  could  be  procured. 
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§  9.  The  ethnography  of  the  continent  of  Asia  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  but  one  which  in  this  work  we  can  only 
treat  incidentally.  Asia  was,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race :  there  the  first  family  "  became  fruitful, 
and  multiplied,  and  replenished  the  earth :  '*  there  the  different 
types  oi  language  and  physical  conformation  were  first  developed : 
and  thence  issued  the  various  nations  to  their  respective  homes  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  Asia,  therefore,  we  jnight  expect 
to  see  the  greatest  diversity  of  race  and  language,  and  to  be  able  to 
trace  those  differences  back  to  the  point  of  their  original  divergence. 
Such  a  diversity  did  in  point  of  fact  exist,  as  testified  by  the  trilingual 
inscriptions  of  the  Persian  Empire:  and  we  are  enabled,  by  the 
light  of  history,  and  still  more  by  the  analysis  of  language,  to  arrive 
at  a  probable  opinion  as  to  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where,  the 
divergence  commenced.  If  we  refer  to  the  Bible,  which  furnishes  us 
with  the  only  historical  narrative  of  these  events,  we  find  it  stated 
that  the  human  race  remained  '*  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech  ** 
until  a  period  subsequent  to  the  flood — that  the  place  where  the 
difference  of  language  originated  was  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  the  later 
Babylonia— and  that  a  tripartite  division  was  there  established, 
consisting  of  the  descendants  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet. 

(1.)  Modem  philology  confirms  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
statements  of  Scripture.  There  are  still  existing  abundant  traces 
of  a  language,  which,  from  its  simple  and  unspecific  chai-acter  and 
from  the  wide  area  over  which  it  prevailed,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  representative  of  the  "one  language  and  one  speech"  of  the 
Bible.  Ethnologists  assign  to  this  language  and  to  the  races  speaking 
it  the  titles  "Turanian,**  " Allophylian,"  "  Scythic,"  and  "Tatar." 
The  Scythians  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Tatars  of  the  modern,  are 
the  most  prominent  races  of  this  type. 

Turanian  or  Soythic  Branch, — The  language  in  its  most  fmcient  form 
survives  in  the  Assyrian,  Armenian,  and  Persian  inscriptions,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  trilingual,  one  column  being  in  the  Soythic 
speech.  The  language  and  other  chai*acteristics  of  the  following  ancient 
races,  viz.  the  Parthians,  Saesa,  Colchians,  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  Saspeiri, 
Tibfiureni,  and  Moschi,  point  them  out  as  belonging  wholly  to  this 
primitive  stock ;  while  the  Armenians,  Cappadocians.  Susianians,  and 
Chaldasans,  contained  a  large  admixture  of  the  same  element. 

Out  of  this  primitive  language  were  gradually  developed  more 
perfect  forms,  apparently  at  considerable  intervals  of  time.  The 
earliest  of  these  developments  was  probably  the  Hamitic  language, 
which  appears  to  have  originated  in  Egypt  (pre-eminently  the 
"  land  of  Ham  "),  and  to  have  spread  eastward  along  the  shores  of 
the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
'  extension  of  Hamitism  eastwards  to  Babylonia  is  supported  by  the 
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Mosaic  genealogy,  which  represents  Kimrod  as  the  grandson  of  Ham 
(Qteu.  X.  8),  and  thus  extends  the  territory  of  Cush  from  Abyssinia, 
which  was  the  proper  position  of  the  race,  to  the  eastern  Gntbah  ih 
Babylonia. 

Hamitic  or  Cushite  Branch,— The  nations  which  may  be  assigned  to 
fhm  family  are — ^the  soathem  Arabs,  the  early  ChaldsMins,  the  early 
Snsiamans,  the  Ethiopians  of  Asia,  and  perhaps  the  early  Canaanites. 

(2.)  The  Semitic  form  of  language  appears  to  have  emanated 
from  Babylonia.  Tliis  circumstance  appears  to  be  indicated  in  the 
notices  that  Asshur  went  forth  out  of  Babylonia  to  Assyria  (Gen.  x. 
11),  that  a  Semitic  race  settled  in  Elam  (Susiana)  (Gen.  x.  2*2), 
and  that  the  Semitic  family  of  Terah  dwelt  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
(Gen.  xi.  28).  The  period  when  this  movement  originated  may  be 
assigned  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  20th  century  B.C. :  the  westerly 
migrations  of  Abraham  to  Canaan,  of  the  Joktanidre  to  Arabia,  and 
of  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Mediterranean  coast,  were  connected  with 
this  movement. 

Semitic  Branch, — The  nations  which  may  be  groaned  together  in  this 
family  are  the  later  Babylonians  (as  distinct  from  the  Chaldaiana),  the 
Assyrians,  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Canaanites,  Jews,  Cyprians,  the  later 
Oiliciaus,  the  Solymi,  and  the  northern  Arabians. 

(3.)  The  Japhetic  or  Indo-Europaean  family  is  the  third  great 
division  of  the  human  race.  Its  name  implies  an  ethnical  affinity 
between  the  Indian  and  Europaian  nations,  a  fact  which  has  long 
been  established  on  most  indubitable  evidence.  Hence  we  must 
suppose  a  double  migration,  eastward  and  westward,  from  some  cen- 
tral point.    Armenia  is  supjiosed  to  have  been  that  point. 

Japhetic  or  Indo-Europssan  5rancA.— From  Armenia  issued  westward 
the  Thracians,  Pelasgians,  Celts,  Teutons,  Phrygians,  Bithynians,  Ly- 
dians,  and  Lycians;  eastward  the  Get®  of  the  Caspian  steppes  and 
the  progenitors  of  the  modem  Hindoos,  who  settled  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Indus,  whence  one  branch  appears  to  have  retraced  its  steps 
across  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  to  have  settled  in  Sogdiana,  Bactria,  Aria, 
Hyrcania,  Arachosia,  Media,  Persia,  Carmania,  and  Drangiana,  while 
another  descended  to  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  and  took  possession  of 
the  whole  of  that  peninsula. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

ASIA    MINOR. — MVSIA,    LYDIA. 

§  1.  Boundaries;  name.  §  2.  Position  and  physical  character.  §  3. 
General  features.  §  4.  Mountains.  §  5.  Rivers.  §  6.  I>akefl. 
§  7.  Soil  and  climate.  §  6.  Population.  §  9.  Divisions.  I.  Mysia. 
§  10.  Boundaries;  general  chai*acter.  §  11.  Mountains.  §  12. 
Rivers.  §  13.  Inhabitants;  divisions.  §  14.  Towns;  history. 
§  15.  Islands — Lesbos,  Tenedos,  &c.  II.  Lydia.  §  16.  Boun- 
daries;  general  character.  §  17.  Mountains.  §  18.  Rivers.  §  19. 
Inhabitants.  §20.  Towns;  history.  §21.  Chios.  §22.  Samos. 
§  23.  Icarus,  &c. 

§  1.  Asia  Minor  is  the  name  assigned  by  geographers  to  the 
large  peninsula  which  stretches  westward  from  the  main  body  of  the 
continent  of  Asia,  and  which  is  bounded  on  three  of  its  sides  by 
water^-on  the  VV.  by  the  ^Ega^an ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Euxine,  and 
the  chain  of  intermediate  seas  that  connect  it  with  the  ^gaean, 
viz.  the  Hellespont,  Propontis,  and  Thracian  Ikwponis ;  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean  :  on  the  E.  it  was  separated  from  Syria  by 
the  ranges  of  Amanus  and  Taurus,  from  Armenia  by  the  Euphrates 
and  one  of  the  ranges  of  Par}'adre8,  and  from  Colchis  by  the  river 
Phasis. 
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The  Name. — The  application  of  the  name  "Asia  Minor"  to  this 
peninsula  may  be  traced  as  follows: — ^The  name  "Asia'*  originated,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  in  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Cayster,  and  seems  at 
all  periods  to  have  adhered  in  a  special  sense  to  portions  of  the  penin- 
sula, even  after  its  extension  to  the  whole  of  the  continent.  Hero- 
dotus, for  instance,  describes  the  territory  of  the  L^dian  monarchs  as 
"Asia  within  the  Halys ;*'  Strabo  and  Livy  as  "Asia  within  Taurus;" 
the  kings  of  Pergamus  adopted  the  title  of  "  ELiugs  of  Asia,"  and  when 
the  last  of  these  died,  and  bequeathed  his  territories  to  the  Bomans, 
they  constituted  a  portion  of  them  into  a  province  named  "Asia," 
partly,  perhaps,  in  imitation  of  the  princes  whom  they  succeeded,  and 
partly  because  it  was  the  first  territory  on  that  continent  of  which 
they  took  formal  possession.  From  the  province  of  Asia^  which  only 
included  the  western  district,  the  name  was  gradually  extended  to  the 
whole  peninsula,  and  the  addition  of  "  Minor  "  first  appears  in  Orosius, 
a  writer  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  It  is  most  important  to 
note,  in  connexion  with  classical  and  even  Biblical  literature,  that  the 
term  "Asia"  was  at  no  period  co-extensive  with  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula :  it  applied  either  to  the  continent,  or  to  a  portion  of  the 
peninsula — in  Latin  authors  frequently,  and  in  the  New  Testament 
exclusively,  to  the  latter.  But  the  idea  of  Asia  Minor,  as  a  distinct 
and  united  country,  was  quite  foi*eign  to  the  mind  of  the  ancients. 
The  modem  name  of  the  peninsula  is  Anadoli,  i.  e.  "  the  east." 

§  2.  The  position  and  physical  character  of  this  peninsula  des- 
tined it  to  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  the  ancient 
world.  Situated  at  the  extreme  west  of  Asia  and  in  close  contiguity 
to  Europe,  it  became,  as  it  were,  the  bridge  to  unite  the  two  con- 
tinents :  as  such,  it  was  traversed  by  successive  waves  of  population 
as  they  surged  westward  from  Central  Asia,  and  it  served  as  the  great 
high-road  on  which  the  contending  hosts  of  the  East  and  West 
marched  to  the  conflict,  and  not  unfreguently  the  battle-field  on 
which  the  question  of  supremacy  was  decided  between  them.  In  a 
strategetical  point  of  view,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  outwork  of  the 
citadel  of  Asia :  so  long  as  any  of  its  numerous  lines  of  defence  were 
sustained — whether  the  Hellespont,  the  Halys,  the  passes  of  Taurus 
and  Amanus,  the  maritime  plain  of  Issus,  or  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates — so  long  the  safety  of  Europe  or  of  Asia  was  inviolable. 
Not  less  marked  was  the  importance  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  progress 
of  commerce  and  civilization.  In  this  respect  the  western  district 
occupies  the  first  place.  Holding  easy  communication  by  sea  with 
Phoanicia  in  one  direction,  with  Greece  by  the  isles  that  stud  the 
jEgaean  in  another,  and  with  the  Euxine  in  a  third — with  a  coast 
well  adapted  to  early  navigation,  being  broken  up  into  bays  and 
estuaries,  and  fringed  with  islands — with  a  soil  fertile  in  the  pro- 
ductions most  valued  in  ancient  times — with  a  brilliant  sky  and  a 
pure  air — it  was  well  calculated  to  become  the  nursery  of  commerce 
and  art.  It  was  here  that  the  activity  of  the  Greek  mind  was  first 
developed:    Miletus    and    Phocaea  were  foremost  in  commercial 
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enteiprise :  the  first  school  of  philosophy  was  planted  on  the  soil  of 
Ionia :  hoth  epic  and  lyric  poetry  were  horn  and  matared  in  this 
favoured  district:  the  earliest  historical  writers  of  importance, 
Hecatseus,  Charon,  Hellanicus,  and  Herodotus,  were  natives  of  Asia 
Minor.  Lastly,  in  the  culture  of  the  fine  arts,  she  was  not 
hehind  her  contemporaries ;  the  temples  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and 
of  Juno  at  Samos,  erected  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the  monu- 
mental sculptures  of  Xanthus  and  Halicamassus,  the  statuary  of 
Branchid^e,  and  the  paintings  of  Phociea,  attested,  and  in  many 
instances  still  attest,  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  artists  of  Asia  Minor. 
$  3.  The  general  features  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  may  he 
descrihed  in  the  following  manner: — Lol  fonn,  it  is  an  irregular 
parallelogram,  the  sides  facing  the  four  cardinal  points ;  in  size,  it 
has  a  length  of  ahout  G50,  and  a  hreadth  of  ahout  350  miles,  its 
area  heing  about  half  that  of  France ;  in  physical  conformation,  it 
consists  of  a  central  plateau,  surrounded  by  a  maritime  district,  the 
plateau  occupying  a  length  of  about  500,  and  a  breadth  of  about 
260  miles,  or  about  one-half  of  the  whole  peninsula.  The  general 
fall  of  the  land  is  towards  the  N.,  as  indicated  by  the  courses  of  the 
rivers ;  the  southern  part  of  the  plateau  is  therefore  higher  than  the 
northern.  The  sea-coasts  vary  in  character :  while  the  N.  and  S. 
are  regular,  the  former  even  more  so  than  the  latter,  the  W.  coast 
is  extremely  irregular,  the  Propontis  and  the  -^gaean  being  deeply 
indented  with  bays  and  inlets. 

Considerable  ohangee  have  taken  place  in  the  coast-line  within  his- 
torical times,  throu^  the  large  amount  of  alluvium  deposited  by  some 
of  the  rivers.  The  £l»an  Bay  has  been  din^inished  on  its  northern  side 
by  the  deposits  of  the  Evenus  and  Caicus  ;  the  Hermajan  Bay,  which 
at  one  time  opened  out  widely  in  the  direction  of  Temnos,  is  now  so 
contracted  at  tne  mouth  of  the  Hermus  as  to  present  the  appearance 
of  a  double  bay ;  the  port  of  Ephesus  Ib  entirely  filled  up,  and  the 
general  level  of  the  plain,  on  which  the  town  stood,  is  raised  oy  the  de- 
posits of  the  Cayster ;  but  the  greatest  change  of  all  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Miletus,  where  the  Mseander  has  protruded  a  considerable 
plain  into  the  very  centre  of  the  Latmian  Bay,  turning  the  head  of  the 
bay  into  an  inland  lake,  swallowing  up  the  islands  of  Lade  and  Asteria, 
and  removmg  the  sea  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Bite  of  ancient 
Miletus.  On  the  southern  coast  a  marked  change  has  occurred  in  the 
lower  course  of  the  Pyramus,  which  formerly  reached  the  sea  by  a 
direct  channel,  but  now  turns  off  at  right  angles  to  its  upper  course 
near  the  site  of  Mopsuestia,  and  doubling  round  Moimt  Parium  reaches 
the  sea  in  an  easterly  direction. 

§  4.  The  mountains  which  form  the  framework  of  the  plateau  are, 
Tanruf  in  the  S.,  Antitannif  and  Soydiies  in  the  E.,  Paryadres  and 
its  continuations  to  the  Mysian  Olympos  in  the  N.,  and  a  series  of 
subordinate  heights  that  connect  the  latter  with  Taurus  in  the  W. 
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The  most  important  of  these  mountain-iimges  k  Taonu,  which  de- 
rives its  DAme  from  the  Aramaic  word  Twr,  "height."  In  its  western 
portion  it  consists  of  an  irregular  series  of  detached  mountains,  which 
cover  the  provinces  of  Lycia  and  Pisidia,  in  the  former  penetrating  to 
the  sea-coast,  and  terminating  in  a  series  of  promontories,  while,  in  the 
latter,  they  are  removed  somewhat  inland,  and  leave  the  comparatively 
level  strip  occupied  by  Pamphylia.  The  range  assumes  a  more  decided 
form  on  the  borders  of  Oilicia,  and  presents  the  appeiu*ance  of  an  un- 
broken wall  throughout  the  whole  length  of  that  province,  the  only 
spot  where  it  can  be  crossed  by  an  army  being  at  the  celebrated  Portse 
(Slicia?.  On  the  eastern  border  of  Cilicia  it  throws  off  a  southern  limb 
named  Amftnnt  Monfl,  Almadagh,  which,  pressing  closely  on  the  Medi- 
terranean shore,  presents  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  in  that 
direction.  Taurus  itself  continues  its  easterly  course,  and  forms  the 
boundary  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  border  of  Cappadocia.  Antitavnu 
strikes  off  from  the  main  chain  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  border 
of  Oilida,  and  divides  Cappadocia  into  two  parts  :  the  lofty  Arffaent, 
ArgUh  DagK  whence,  accoixling  to  Strabo,  both  the  Euxiue  and  5ledi- 
terranean  seas  could  be  seen,  foiius  its  culminating  point :  its  htjight 
is  estimated  at  13,000  feet.  On  the  frontier  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontus 
Antitaurus  takes  an  easterly  direction,  bounding  the  valley  of  the 
Halys,  and  passes  out  of  Asia  Minor  into  Armenia  Minor,  where  it 
connects  with  Seydiief.  This  latter  throws  off  a  northern  offset, 
which  ultimately  connects  it  with  the  Moschici  Montes  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Pontus.  Another  offset  of  Scydiscs  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Taurian  system  and  the  lofty  range  of  Paiyadret,  KuUag, 
wliioh  inins  parallel  to  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  throws  off  from  its  central 
chain  numerous  spurs,  reaching  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  and 
enclosing  short  parallel  valleys.  Paryadres  terminates  at  the  valley  of 
the  Iris,  and  thenceforward  the  continuity  of  the  northern  range  is 
broken,  though  the  system  may  be  traced  through  the  Galatian  and 
Mysian  Olympus  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Propontis.  Lastly,  a  southern 
range  of  subordinate  height,  which  leaves  the  Mysian  Olympus  and 
passes  neai'  Cotyfeum,  completes  the  framework  of  tlie  country  by 
bounding  the  plateau  on  the  W.  Westward  of  the  line  just  indicated 
the  table-land  breaks  up  into  numerous  ridges,  which  deRoend  towards 
the  ^groan :  of  these  we  may  notice— Mess^^,  Kentanch  Dagh,  which 
separates  the  basins  of  the  Mseander  and  CayRter— Tmolus,  Jiouz  Dagh, 
between  the  Cayster  and  Hermus  ;  and  Tenmnt,  Ak  Dagh,  which 
divides  the  upper  basin  of  the  Hermus  from  the  Macestus  and  Rhyn- 
dftcus,  which  take  a  northerly  course. 

§  5.  The  chief  rivera  of  Asia  Minor  seek  the  Euxiue.  Kot  only 
is  the  general  slope  of  the  country  in  that  direction,  but  also  more 
numerous  outlets  are  offered  among  the  broken  chains  of  the  north, 
than  along  the  serried  line  of  Taurus.  We  may  notice,  as  running 
in  that  direction — the  Phasis*  Bion,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  Colchis  and  Asia  Minor — the  Aoampsif.  Tchoruk^  in  Pontus 
— the  Iris,  Kamlmak,  in'  the  same  province — the  Halyi,  Kizil 
Irmak,  t.  e.  "  red  river,"  the  most  iraiwrtant  in  the  whole  country 
— and  the  Sangftrint.  Sakkaryeh,  in  Bithynia.  ITie  Proix>nti8 
receives  an  important  feeder  in  the  Bhynd&OQS,  Lupad.  Pi-oceeding 
southwards  along  the  coast  of  the  ^gaean,  we  meet  with  the  Hermus. 
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Kodus  Chai,  in  Lydia,  and  the  XMmder,  Meinder,  in  Caria.  The 
streams  that  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  are  necessarily  short,  from 
the  close  approach  of  the  Taurus  range :  from  this  description, 
however,  we  must  except  the  Saras*  Sihun,  and  thePyriUnut,  Jthun, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Cilicia,  which  rise  between  the  ranges  of 
Taurus  and  Antitaurus,  and  thus  have  longer  courses.  The  rivers 
above  enumerated  will  be  more  minutely  described  in  the  subse- 
quent accounts  of  the  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
hold  an  important  place  in  the  general  geography  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  Halys  risee  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  and  traverses  Cappa- 
docia  in  a  south-westerly  course  as  far  as  Mazaca;  thence  it  turns 
gradually  towards  the  N.,  and  finally  towards  the  N.E.,  separating  in 
this  part  of  its  course  Paphiagonia  from  Qolatia  and  Pontus,  and  dis- 
charging itself  into  the  Euxine :  it  derives  its  modem  name  from  the 
"red"  colour  of  the  water  when  impregnated  with  the  soil  of  the 
country.  The  Sangarins  rises  in  the  Phiygian  mountain  Adoreus*  and, 
flowing  northwards,  receives  an  important  tributary  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ancyra ;  it  afterwards  assumes  a  westerly  direction,  until 
its  junction  with  the  Thymbres,  when  it  again  turns  northwards,  and 
in  a  tortuous  course  crosses  Bithynia  to  the  Euxine  :  it  was  navigable 
in  its  lower  course,  and  yielded  an  abundance  of  fish.  The  Fhasit 
rises  in  the  Moschici  Montes,  and  flows  in  a  semicircular  course,  with  a 
rapid  stream,  into  the  Euxine ;  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  was 
named  Boas:  its  water  is  described  ai  being  very  cold,  and  so  light 
that  it  swam  like  oil  on  the  Euxine.  The  Sarns  rises  in  Cataonia,  and 
first  flows  towards  tlie  S.E.  through  Cappadocia,  and  then  towards  the 
S.W.  through  Cilicia,  traversing  in  its  lower  course  the  rich  Ale'ian 
plain,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Mediterranean  S.  of  Tai-sus.  The 
Pyramnt  also  rises  in  Cataonia,  and  has  a  general  S.W.  course  :  for  a 
certain  distance  it  is  said  to  disappear  imder  ground ;  on  its  reappear^ 
ance  it  becomes  a  navigable  stream,  and  forces  its  way  through  a  glen 
of  Taurus,  which  in  some  parts  is  so  narrow  that  a  dog  can  leap  across 
it  ;  it  then  crosses  the  eastei-u  part  of  the  Aleian  plain  to  the  sea. 

§  6.  The  lakes  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  map  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  central  plateau  is  not  (it  should  be  observed)  a  dead 
flat,  but  intersected  by  numerous  ranges  of  mountains  of  varying 
altitude.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  plateau  these  ranges  form 
basins  in  which  the  waters  gather  into  lakes,  no  outlet  towards  the 
sea  existing  in  any  direction.  These  lakes  are  for  the  most  part 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt.  The  largest  of  them  is  Tatta*  Tuzla, 
on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia,  about  75  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Ck>rfiJis  and  TrogltiSf  in  Pisidia,  are  also  of  a  large 
size. 

§  7.  The  soil  and  the  climate  of  Asia  Minor  are,  as  may  be 
supposed,  exceedingly  variable.  The  alluWal  plains  about  the 
lower  courses  of  the  rivers  of  the  western  district  and  Cilicia  sur* 
pass  all  in  fertility.  The  extent  and  flatness  of  these  plains  is  remark- 
able ;  the  mountains  rise  out  of  them  at  their  upper  extremities, 
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"  like  islands  ont  of  the  ocean  f^  they  are  sheltered  from  the  severe 
cold  of  the  upper  regions,  and  are  for  the  most  part  well  watered. 
The  most  extensive  of  these  alluvial  plains  is  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Cilicia,  hence  designated  Campestris,  which  is  formed  by  the  rivers 
Cydnus,  Sarus,  and  Pyramus.  Of  a  similar  character  are  the  lands 
which  surround  many  of  the  lakes  in  the  interior ;  these  have  at 
one  period  occupied  larger  beds  than  at  present ;  the  dry  margins 
are  consequently  beds  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  Fertile  plains  of  a 
different  class  are  found  occasionally  on  the  sea-coast ;  of  these,  that 
of  Attalia  on  the  southern  coast  was  the  most  extensive.  The  hills 
of  the  western  district  are  clothed  with  shrubs  and  wood,  and  in 
some  cases  cultivated  to  their  very  sx^nmits.  The  climate  of  the 
maritime  region  is  fine,  but  the  heat  sometimes  excessive.  ITie 
western  portion  of  the  central  plateau  consists  of  extensive  barren 
plains  traversed  by  deep  gullies  which  the  streams  have  worked 
out  for  themselves.  The  southern  part  is  subdivided  into  numer- 
ous portions  by  ranges  of  considerable  height ;  in  the  northern  part  the 
hills  are  of  less  height,  and  consequently  the  plains  present  a  more 
unbroken  appearance.  The  same  peculiarity,  which  we  have  already 
noted  in  regard  to  the  alluvial  plains,  also  characterizes  the  upper 
plains ;  "  they  extend  without  any  previous  slope  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  which  rise  from  them  like  lofty  islands  out  of  the  surface 
of  the  ocean."*  The  climate  of  the  central  district  is  severe,  the 
loftier  hills  being  tipped  with  snow  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  The  northern  district  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
from  the  Iris  to  the  Sangarius,  is  fertile,  the  hills  being  of  no  great 
elevation ;  on  either  side  of  these  limits  the  coimtry  is  too  moun- 
tainous to  admit  of  much  cultivation. 

§  8.  The  population  of  Asia  Minor  was  of  a  very  mixed  cha- 
racter :  Turanian,  Indo-Europaaan,  and  Semitic,  races  are  found 
there  coexisting  in  different  proportions,  the  predominant  element, 
however,  being  the  Indo-Europaeau.  This  admixture  is  indicated  in 
the  Mosaic  table,  where  Lud,  the  progenitor  of  the  Lydians,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  son  of  Shem,  while  the  remainder  of  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  world  are  assigned  to  the  Japhetites — Gomer, 
Ashkenaz,  and  Kiphath  being  (according  to  the  best  authorities)  the 
representatives  of  the  races  in  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  while 
Meschech  and  Tubal  undoubtedly  held  the  eastern  part 

(1.)  T\tranian  Races, — ^The  most  important  were  the  Moschi,  the 
Meschech  of  Scripture,  and  the  Mmkai  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  the 
progenitorB  of  the  Muscovites ;  and  the  Tibareni,  the  Tubal  of  Scripture. 
Theae  races  occupied  the  later  Cappadocia,  and  were  pressed  northwards 
to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  by  the  entrance  of  the  Cappadocians.    At  a 
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later  period  Soytbo-Thracian  tiibea  recrossed  the  BosporuB  fironi  Europe 
into  Asia,  and  settled  along  the  northern  coast,  under  the  names  Thyni, 
Bitiiyni,  and  MariandynL 

(2.)  Tndo-Ewroptean  Races. — The  Phrygians,  Trojans,  Mysians,  K»o- 
nians,  Mygdonians,  and  Dolionians,  as  well  as  the  Pelasgians,  who  were 
closely  allied  to  the  Phrygians,  belong  tu  this  class.  The  Phrygians 
(whose  name  appears  imder  the  different  forms  of  Phryges,  Brygee, 
Briges,  Breuci,  Bebryoes,  and  Berecynths)  were  in  early  times  the 
dominant  race  in  Asia  Minor,  and  had  even  crossed  over  the  Hellespont 
into  Europe,  whence,  however,  they  were  driven  back  by  the  advance 
of  the  Illyrians  and  Scytho-Thracians,  and  resettled  on  the  shores  of 
the  Propontis,  in  the  districts  named  Lesser  Phrygia  and  Mysia.  A 
Celtic  race,  the  Galatians,  entered  Asia  Minor  at  a  comparatively 
late  period. 

(3.)  Semitic  Races, — ^These  were  chiefly  located  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Cilicians  were  connected  by  their  own  tradi- 
tions with  the  PhoDnlcians.  The  Pisidians  and  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Lycia,  the  Solymi  and  Termilse,  we're  undoubtedly  of  Semitic  origin 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  Semitic  names  in  the  latter  district,  as 
Solymi  (Salem),  Phoenix  (Phoenicia),  and  Cabalia  (Qebal),  furnishes  a 
proof  of  this.  The  Lydians  on  the  western  coast  are  supposed  to  be 
also  a  Semitic  race,  but  this  question  can  hardly  yet  be  considered  as 
decided.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Cappadocians,  who  are  described 
us  Syrians  by  Herodotus-— a  primd  facie  ground  for  inferring  that  they 
were  of  Aramscan  and  thus  of  Semitic  origin.  That  description  may 
however  have  been  attached  to  them  from  their  having  entered  Asia 
Minor  from  the  side  of  Syria.  The  Cappadocians  are  by  some  ethnolo- 
gists supposed  to  be  of  the  Arian  division  of  Indo-Europa»ms,  an 
opinion  which  is  fkvoured  by  the  comparatively  late  period  of  their 
immigration. 

§  9.  The  territorial  divisions  of  Asia  Minor  varied  considerably 
in  different  ages.  We  have  described  the  positions  which  the 
several  races  were  supposed  to  occupy  in  the  age  of  Herodotus 
(p.  36).  Subsequently  to  that  time  we  may  note  the  following 
changes :— (1.)  the  introduction  of  the  name  "  Pontus,*'  which  first 
appears  in  Xenophon  {Anab,  v.  6,  §  15),  to  describe  the  province 
lying  along  the  shore  of  the  Euxine  in  the  N.E. ;  (2.)  the  separa- 
fion  of  Pisidia  from  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  which  was  not  form- 
ally effected  until  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great;  (3.)  the 
immigration  of  the  Gauls  into  the  district  named  Galatia ;  and  (4.) 
the  consequent  coiitraction  of  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia  and  Bithy- 
nia.  The  divisions  usually  recognised  in  geographical  works  belong 
to  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  are  partly  of  a  political, 
partly  of  an  ethnographical  character.  They  are  the  following  14  : 
on  the  western  coast,  Mysia  with  Troas  and  .^lis,  Lydia  with  the 
northern  portion  of  Ionia,  and  Caria  with  southern  Ionia  and 
Doris ;  on  the  southern  coast,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia ;  in 
the  interior,  Cappadocia  with  Armenia  Minor,  Lycaonia  with  Isau- 
ria,  Pisidia,  Phrygia,  and  Galatia ;  and  on  the  northern  <x)ast,  Bi- 
thynia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus. 
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History. — In  the  earliest  historical  period  Asia  Minor  was  parcelled 
out  into  a  number  of  independent  kingdoms,  among  which  the  Phry- 
gian appears  to  have  been  the  most  powerful.  The  Trojan  and  earlier 
Lydian  dynasties  are  also  known  to  us.  The  last  of  the  Lydian  dynas- 
ties, the  Mermnadae,  extended  their  sway  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor 
westward  of  the  Halys  from  B.c.  720  to  546,  when  their  territory,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  was  incorporated  by  Cyrus  into  the  Per- 
sian Empire.  Asia  Minor  remained  subject  to  Persia  until  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  b.c.  334,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Macedo- 
nian Empire.  After  the  death  of  the  conqueror  it  fell  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  Antigonus,  and  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  b.c.  3)1,  to  Lysi- 
machus.  About  20  years  later,  Seleucus  attached  the  greater  part  of  it 
to  Syria,  while  several  provinces,  Bithynia,  GkJatia,  Cappadocia,  Pontus, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Armenia  Minor,  and  the  town  of  Pergamus,  became  the 
seats  of  independent  monarchies.  The  battle  of  Magnesia,  ».c.  190,  ter- 
minated the  supremacy  of  the  Seleucidsc,  and  the  Komau  conquerors 
handed  over  Lycia  and  Caria  to  the  Rhodiana,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Phrygia 
to  the  kings  of  Pergamus.  The  last  of  these  kings  bequeathed  his  terri- 
tory to  Rome,  B.C.  133,  and  the  Roman  province  of  Asia  was  formed,  in- 
cluding a  large  part  of  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Cai'ia,  which  last 
had  been  taken  aw^y  ft'om  the  Rhodians,  Lycia  being  declared  inde- 
pendent. By  degrees  the  other  portions  of  Asia  Minor  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  ;  Bithynia  by  the  bequest  of  Nicomedes  IV.,  B.C. 
75 ;  Cilicia  by  the  conquest  of  Pompey,  B.C.  67 ;  Pontus  partly  after 
the  defeat  of  Mithridates,  and  the  remainder  in  the  reign  of  Nero ;  Ga- 
latia  and  Lycaonia  after  the  death  of  the  Tetrarch  Amyntas,  u.c.  25  ; 
Cappadocia  after  the  death  of  Archelaus,  A. D.  18;  and  lastly  Armenia 
Minor,  after  the  death  of  Tigranes  in  Vespasian's  reign.  Asia  Minor 
was  then  divided  into  the  following  provinces  : — Asia,  Lycia,  Cilicia 
with  Pamphylia,  Cappadocia,  Galatia  with  Lycaonia,  Bithynia  with 
Pontus,  and  Armenia  Minor.  In  Constantino's  division  Asia  Minor 
(with  the  exception  of  Cilicia  and  Isauria,  which  were  added  to  .the 
Diocese  of  the  East),  was  divided  into  two  Dioceses,  Asiana  and  Pontus, 
the  latter  consisting  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia,  the 
former  of  the  remaining  provinces. 
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I.    MySIA,  with  iEOLIS. 

f  10.  The  province,  of  Mytia  lay  in  the  north- west  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pix)ix)nti8  and  the  Hellespont,  on  the 
W.  by  the  ^giean,  on  the  S.  by  Mount  Temnus  and  Lydia,  and 
on  the  E.  by  Bithynia  and  Phrygia,  the  boundary  in  this  direction 
being  marked  by  the  river  Rhyndacus  and  Mount  Olyminis.  It  is 
generally  mountainous,  but  possesses  some  plains  on  the  sea-coast. 
It  is  also  well  watered  by  a  number  of  small  rivers.  Nevertheless 
it  was  not  in  ancient  times  so  productive  as  other  portions  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  many  parts  of  it  were  covered  with  marshes  and  forests. 
Besides  the  ordinary  products  and  the  wheat  of  Assus,  Mysia  was 
celebrated  for  the  lapis  cusiiis,  found  near  Assus,  which  had  the 
property  of  quickly  consuming  the  human  body,  and  was  hence  used 
for  coflBns.  Near  the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont  there  were  excellent 
oyster  beds.' 

Name. — The  name  Mysia  is  probably  only  another  form  of  Moeeia, 
derived  from  a  Celtic  word  signifying  **a  marsh.'*  The  Mysians  were 
Bometimes  distinguished  from  the  Moesians  by  the  title  of  ''Asiatic." 

§11.  ITie  mountains  of  Mysia  are  irregular.  The  highlands  of 
the  central  plateau  break  up  into  a  number  of  ranges,  which  seek 
the  sea  in  various  directions,  though  with  a  geneml  tendency  to- 
wards the  W.  The  most  important  of  these  ranges  are — Olympus 
on  the  eastern  border — Temnnt  on  the  southern  border — and  Ida  in 
IVoas  near  the  ^g«au. 

Olyminii,  Ket^idi  Dagk,  distinguished  from  other  mountains  of  the 
same  name  by  the  title  of  "  Mysian,"  is  an  extensive  range  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Scmgarius  and  Rhyndacus,  and  attains  the  height  of 
7000  feet.  The  lower  regions  are  well  clad  with  forests,  which  in 
ancient  times  harboured  dangerous  bandd  of  robbers  ;  the  summit  is 
covered  with  snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Temniui  traverses 
the  province  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the  angle  in  which 
Mysia  meets  Phrygia  and  Lydia  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ida ;  it  is 
only  noticed  by  the  later  goographers,  and  has  no  associations  of  any 
interest.    Ida  ^  is  an  irregular  ridge  running  out  into  several  branches 

•  Ponttu  et  OMtriferi  fouoes  tcntantor  Abydi. — Viao.  Oeorg.  i.  207. 
Hellespontia,  cicteris  o$treo$ior  oris. — Catcll.  xvlil.  4. 
Pontus  et  oHfiferam  dirimat  Chalcedona  carstt. — Lvc.  ix.  050. 

*  The  proximity  of  Ida  to  Troy  leads  to  its  bcinir  frequently  noticed  by  the  poets. 
Virgil  describes  the  meteor  as  disappearing  behind  its  wooded  heights  : — 

lUam,  ramma  super  labentem  culmina  tecti 

Cemimos  Idtea  elaram  se  eondere  siWa. — jEn.  ii.  605. 
Bo,  again,  it  appears  among  the  ornaments  of  iBneas*s  ressel : — 

Imminet  Ida  super,  profugis  gratisslma  Tcucris.— ^n.  x.  158. 
Ida  was  farther  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  birthplace  of  Cybele  : — 

Alma  paremt  Ido^a  deAm. — Vikg.  jEn.  x.  253. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  synonym  for  Trojan  ;  as  In  the  expressions — Id^rm  judex  for 
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near  the  Mgnwa ;  the  higheet  point,  named  Chu^bniB,' attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  4650  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  these  ranges  are  well' 
covered  with  wood,  the  haunts  in  ancient  times  of  wild  beasts,  and 
contain  the  sources  of  numeroiis  rivers.^ 

ITie  sea-coast  i&  also  irregular,  particularly  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  province,  where  the  Siniif  AdnunyttSniiSt  Gulf  of  Adramytti, 
advances  far  inland  between  Lesbos  and  the  mainland,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  series  of  sinuosities  terminating  with  the  Sin.  ELaltloiui* 
OtiHf  of  Sandarli,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia.  The  promontories  of 
BhiBtSnm,*  Intepeh^  on  the  Hellespont — ^Sigfivm/  Tenisheri,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Hellespont — and  Leotami  Baha,  the  extremity  of 
the  range  of  Ida — are  frequently  noticed  by  classical  writers. 

The  less  important  promontories  are — ^AlMmiif ,  near  Lampsacus — 
Bard&ais,  S.  of  Abydus  near  Dardanus — and  Oane,  C,  Cdoni,  W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Caicus. 

§  12.  The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Bhyndiens  and  the  Calcns. 
The  former  rises  in  Northern  Phrygia,  and  flows  in  a  north-western 
direction  between  Mysia  and  Bithynia  through  the  Lake  of  Apol- 
lonia,  and,  after  receiving  the  Maoettos  from  the  S.W.,  falls  into 
the  Propontis.  llie  Oaleui,'  Ak-m,  rises  in  Temnus,  and  consists 
in  its  upper  course  of  two  streams,  which  unite  near  Pergamum : 
thence  it  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Elsea.  la  addition  to  these,  there  are 
numerous  streams,  unimportant  in  point  of  size,  but  invested  with 
historical  associations,  which  we  will  briefly  notice. 

Paris  (Ov.  Fast.  vi.  44),  ItUete  naves  (Hor.  Od,  i.  14,  2) ;  or  for  Phrygian,  ait 
Idma  urbes  (Virg.  JS»».  Tii.  207) ;  or  lastly  for  Roinan,  as  being  descended  from 
Tro7,  as  /Anw  ran^ww  (SU.  Ital.  i.  126). 
Propertius  ocmfoands  this  Ida  with  the  one  in  Crete  : — 
Idaam  Simoenta  JotIb  cunabula  parri  (ill.  1,  97). 
»  ^Uifv  t>   iKovtv  voAvir(B«ura,  iviftipa  ihipw.  HoM.  7?.  viil.  47. 

Concidit :  nt  quondam  cava  ooncldit,  ant  Erymantfao 
Ant  Idi  in  magn&,  radicibus  ernta  pinus. — Yiao.  jEn.  r.  448. 
Ardoa  proceris  spoliantur  Ou^ra  sllvls  : 

Innnmerasque  mlhi  longa  dat  Ida  trabes.— Ovid.  Reroid.  xvl.  107. 
•  Rhorteius  is  often  used  as  a  spionym  for  "  Trojan;"  e.  g.  Rhateiut  ductcr  sell. 
.£neas  (Virg.  J?n.  xli.  456) ;  Shateia  littora  {Luc.  vi.  851)  ;  and  by  a  secondary 
application,  for  ♦♦  Roman,"  e.  g.  Rhateia  regna  (Sil.  Ital.  vii.  4S1). 

'  The  naval  camp  of  the  Greeks  was  formed  near  Sigeum  :  hence  it  is  fi^uently 
noticed  by  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  latter  alludes  to  ita  position  just  where  the 
Hellespont  widens  out  into  the  .£g»an  : — 

Sigea  igni  f^ta  lata  relucent.— ^£».  ii.  819. 
Sigeus,  or  SigeYus,  is  also  used  as  a  synonym  for  "  Trojan ;"  e.  g.  SigH  eampi 
(yB».  vU.  294),  SigtM  in  pulvere  (Stat.  AehU.  i.  84) ;  and  tor  "  Roman  :  "— 

Sen  Laurens  tibi  Sigeo  sulcata  colono 

Arridet  tellus.  Sn..  Ital.  ix.  203. 

»  Mysusque  Caicus.  Viro.  Oeorg.  iv.  370. 

Et  Mysum  capitisque  sui  ripicque  prioris 

Poenituisse  femnt,  ali&  nunc  ire,  Caioum.— Ovid.  Met.  xv.  277. 
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The  Propontis  receives  the  JBsSpiii,'  which  rises  in  Ida,  and  flows 
towards  the  N%E.,  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Troad— and 
the  Oraaleuf,^  the  scene  of  the  victory  of  Alexander  the  Qreat  over  the 
Persians,  B.C.  3.S4,  and  of  LucuUus  over  Mithridates,  B.C.  73 ;  it  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Kodthc^su,.  The  Hellespont  receives  the  follow- 
ing streams  from  E.  to  W. — the  Perofitet,  Brogcu,  the  Fraotiiii,  Mu$- 
kakoi-fu^  the  Bhodiuf ,  the  BimoU,  Dumbreh-chai,  formerly  a  tributary 
of  the  Scamander,  but  now  an  independent  stream,  and  the  Soamander' 
or  Xanthm,  Mendere-sUt  which  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Troy,  with  its  tri- 
butary, the  Thymhriuf,  perhaps  the  Kamara-su,  which  still  flows  into 
the  Menderesut  though  the  name  Ttnibr^  is  applied  to  a  stream  which 
has  an  independent  course  to  the  sea.  The  Satniolf,  Tuzla,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Troas,  rises  in  Ida  and  flows  into  the  ^gsean  Sea :  the 
Eviniii,  acmdarlif  rises  in  Temnus,  and  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Elsea. 
Most  of  these  streams  owe  their  celebrity  to  their  connexion  with  the 
Homeric  poems.  The  Scamander  is  described  by  Homer  as  having 
two  sources  close  to  Ilium,  one  of  them  sending  forth  hot  water,  the 
other  cold  ;  he  also  describes  it  as  a  laive  and  deep  river  ;*  it  was 
named  Xanthus  {h)m  the  yellow  colour^  of  its  water.  Pliny  describes 
the  Xanthus  and  Scamander  as  distinct  streams  ;  Ptolemy  gives  the 
Simois  and  Scamander  independent  courses  to  the  sea.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  even  in  ancient  times  considerable  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  line  of  coast  by  the  alluvial  deposits  carried  down  bv  these 
streams.  The  Simois  crossed  the  plain  of  Troy,  and  was  therefore  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  most  striking  events  in  the  Trojan  war.* 

§  13.  The  inhabitants  of  Mysia  belonged  to  various  races.  (1.) 
The  Mysians  themselves  in  the  age  of  Homer  appear  to  have  lived 
on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  in  Mysia  Minor ;  thence  they  ad- 
vanced southwards  and  eastwards,  and  about  the  time  of  the  .^lian 
migration  founded  the  kingdom  of  Teuthrania.  (2.)  The  Trojans 
occupied  the  district  of  Troas  in  the  Homeric  age ;  they  were  pro- 
bably, like  the  Mysians,  an  immigtent  race  from  Thrace;  they 
amalgamated  with  the  Phrygians,  and  hence  the  terms  are  used  in- 
differently. (3.)  Greek  colonists  settled  at  an  early  period  along 
the  western  coast ;  they  consisted  of  Achseans,  Haitians,  and  .^k>- 
lians,  of  whom  the  latter  possessed  the  chief  influence,  and  commu- 
nicated their  name  both  to  the  migration  and  the  district. 


*  *0(  Si  ZikuMif  ivau>¥  vvcu  s-ii3a  vtlarov  *l5i)f , 

'A^i/ciol,  vu^rrcf  vStap  lUKctv  Ai<r^iroto.  HoK.  77.  ii.  834. 

1  Ovid  describes  it  as  bifurcating  near  its  mouth  : — 

Alexirhod,  Granico  nata  bieomi, — Mtt.  xi.  764. 
'  *Ov  UAw9o¥  KoXiawn  0«ot,  av6p«f  M  litaftMrSpov.—'B.ou.  11,  xx.  74. 
Xanthus  hence  appears  to  have  been  the  more  ancient  of  the  two  names. 
>  XivOw  fiaJMur^m^i.—ll,  xxi.  15. 

*  *AfrfvpoUvriP.—Il.  xxi.  8. 

S  Kal  2<fui«if »  SBt,  woXkk  fiodypia  ecu  Tpv^<L\ctai 
lUtinrccroi'  iv  Koy(ji<n,  koX  i^fuMwi'  ylraf  iivSpmV — Hex.  J7.  xiL  82. 
8»vus  ubi  .£acidn  telo  Jacet  Hector,  ubi  ingens 
Sarpedon  :  ubi  tot  Simois  oonrepta  sub  nndis 
Scuta  virum,  gnleasque,  et  fortia  corpora  volvit. — Viao.  jEn.  i.  09. 
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Mysia  was  divided  into  the  following  districts : — (I.)  Myiia  Minor 
or  HeUetpontiftoaf  the  coast-district  along  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Propontis.  (2.)  Myiia  K^jor,  the  southern  portion  of  the  intcrioi 
of  the  province,  with  Pergamum  for  its  capital,  and  hence  sometimes 
termed  Pergam6ne.  (3.)  Troat*  the  northern  part  of  the  western 
coast  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Bay  of  Adramyttium.  (4.)  iBdlii, 
the  southern  part  of  the  coast,  though  more  especially  applicahle  to 
the  portion  between  the  rivers  Caicua  and  Hermus.  (5.)  Tenthraiiia»* 
a  district  on  the  southern  frontier,  where  the  Mysians  under  Teuthras 
had  settled  about  the  time  of  the  ^olian  migration.  Under  the 
Persians  the  western  portion  of  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  was 
named  Phrygia  Minor. 

§  14.  The  towns  of  Mysia  belonged  to  various  historical  eras,  and 
are  invested  with  associations  more  than  usually  varied,  and  ex- 
tending over  a  long  series  of  ages.  The  position  of  Mysia,  in  com- 
mand of  the  most  easy  point  of  crossing  the  channel  that  separates 
Asia  from  Europe,  naturally  rendered  it  the  high-road  of  communi- 
cation between  the  two  continents.  Hence  it  was  visited  by  Darius 
both  in  his  Scythian  and  Greek  expeditions,  by  Xerxes,  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  by  Antiochus  in  his  advance  into  Greece,  and  by 
Lucullus  in  the  Mithridatic  War.  The  banks  of  the  Granicus  wit- 
nessed more  than  one  contest  for  the  empire  of  the  East,  and  the 
beach  of  Abydus  was  oft-times  the  jiarade-ground  of  hosts  gathered 
from  every  nation  of  the  known  world.  The  towns  of  Mysia  either 
lined  the  sea-coasts  of  the  Propontis  and  the  iEga»an,  or  were  situ- 
ated within  easy  communication  with  the  seaboard.  In  the  Heroic 
age,  as  depicted  in  the  Homeric  poems,  the  towns  were  the  seats  of 
small  sovereignties:  the  far-famed  Ilium,  Dard^nus,  Antandrus, 
ITiebe,  Scepsis,  and  many  others,  belong  to  this  age.  The  period 
of  Greek  immigration  followed :  most  of  the  towns  that  were  favour- 
ably situated  received  colonies  either  immediately  from  Greece  or 
from  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  The  iEolians 
settled  at  Cyme  and  ten^  other  places,  and,  at  a  later  period,  these 
again  sent  out  colonies  to  Antandrus,  Ilium  Novum,  and  else- 
where :  Adramyttium  claimed  Athens  as  ita  founder :  the  Milesians, 
accompanied  in  some  instances  by  other  Greek  colonists,  settled 
at  Cyzlcus,  Abydus,  Prifijms,  Parium,  LampsScus,  and  Garg&ra. 
Some  of  the  old  towns  perished  from  the  effects  of  war  or  natural 


*  Fonitan,  ut  quondam  Teuthrantia  regna  tcnenti. 
Sic  mihi  res  eadem  vulnus  opemque  ferct. — Ov.  lYist.  ii.  19. 
Teothranteosque  Caicus.— Id.  Met.  ii.  243. 

7  The  names  of  the  other  ten  were — Temnoc,  LarlsM,  Neon-TIchos,  jl^g«B, 
MyrTna,  Grjniiim,  Cilia,  Notium,  iEgiro^ssa,  and  IMtftne :  SmTma  wan  originally 
an  .£olian  colony,  but  was  afterwards  occupied  by  louians. 
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decay ;  others  from  the  foundation  of  new  towns  and  the  forcible 
removal  of  their  inhabitants.  The  period  succeeding  Alexander  the 
Great  mtnessed  the  rise  of  Ilium  Novum,  Alexandria  Troas,  and 
Pergftmum  :  each  of  these  owed  its  prosperity  to  a  different  cause — 
Ilium  Novum  to  its  associations  with  the  Troy  of  Homer,  Alexandria 
Troas  to  its  favourable  position  on  the  sea-coast,  and  Pergamum  to 
the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  which  through  the  favour  of  the 
Romans  held  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  After 
the  extension  of  the  Boman  Empire  over  Asia,  the  towns  of  Mysia 
received  various  boons  conducive  to  their  prosperity :  Pergamum  is 
described  by  Pliny  as  "longe  clarissimum  Asiae:"  Cyzicus  and 
Dardanus  became  free  cities  :  Parium  and  Alexandria  Boman  colo- 
nies. The  fine  air  and  scenery  of  Cyzicus  rendered  it  a  fashionable 
resort  of  the  wealthy  Romans.^  These  towns  are  described  below 
in  their  order  from  N.  to  S. 

Cy^teui  wafi  well  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  PropODtis,  at  the 
inner  extremity  of  an  isthmus  which  connects  a  peninsula  of  consider- 
able size  with  the  mainland.  The  isthmus  ^  was  severed  hy  an  artificial 
channel,  over  which  two  hridges  were  thrown,  and  thus  the  place  was 
easily  defensible  on  the  land  side.  Between  the  peninsula  and  the  main- 
land were  two  roadsteads,  one  on  each  side  of  the  isthmus.  The  Doli- 
ones  *°  were  reputed  its  earliest  inhabitants,  hut  its  prosperity  was  due 
to  the  Milesians  who  settled  there.  It  fell  to  the  Persians  after  the 
conquest  of  Miletus — to  the  Athenians  and  Laoedsemoniazis  alternately  in 
the  Peloponneeian  War — 
and  to  the  Peraians  again 
at  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas.  It  was  besieged 
by  Mithridates,  B.C.  74, 
but  relieved  by  Lucullus ; 
and,  in  gratitude  for  its 
resistance,  it  was  made  a 
free  city  by  the  Romams. 
Its    gold    coins,   named 

Cyziceni,  had  a  very  ex-  •    coin  of  Cyzicus. 

tensive  circulation.     The 

oysters  and  the  mat-hie  of  Cyricus  were  much  prized.  The 
ruins  of  Cyricus  are  extensive,  and  are  named  Bal  Kiz,  Lamps&ons 
stood  on  the  Hellespont,  near  the  modem  Lamsaki,  and  neturly 
opposite  to  Callipolis,  on  the  Thracian  coast:  it  was  named  Pityusa 
before  the  Milesians  settled  there.    During  the  Ionian  revolt  it  was 


■  Frigida  tam  multoe  placuit  tibi  Cyxlcus  annos 
Tulle,  Propontiaca  qua  fluit  Isthmoe  aqua. — Prop.  ill.  22,  1. 

*  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  ground  on  which  Cyzicus  stood  was 
originally  an  island  or  a  peninsula.  The  great  length  of  the  isthmus  (above  a  mile) 
renders  it  probable  that  it  was  made  into  an  artificial  island,  by  a  narrow  channel 
dug  across,  rather  than  into  an  artificial  peninsula  by  so  long  a  bridge  or  mole. 

1*  Hence  it  is  termed  Hmmonia,  i.  e.  Thcssalian  : — 
Hincque  Propontiacis  hoBrentcm  Cyzicon  oris, 

Cysicon  UoranoniflD  nobile  gentis  opus. — Ov.  TVitt.  I.  10,  89. 
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taken  by  the  Persians,  and  remained  under  their  supremacy,  though 
governed  by  a  native  tyrant.  After  the  battle  of  Mycale  it  joined 
the  side  of  Athens,  and,  having  revolted  from  her,  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Strombichides.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  several  illus- 
trious men — Chairon  the  historian,  Anaxiiuenes  the  orator,  and  Metro- 
dorus  the  disciple  of  Epicurus.  >  Ab^QS  was  situated  at  the  point 
where  the  Hellespont  is  narrowest,^  being  no  more  than  7  stadia  across: 
on  the  other  side  of  the  strait  was  Sestos,  about  30  stadia  distant. 
Xerxes  erected  his  bridge  of  boats  from  a  point  a  little  N.  of  the  town, 
B.C.  480.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  a  tree  town,  in  gratitude  for 
its  sturdy  resistance  to  Philip  II.  of  Macedon.  Abydus  is  well  known 
in  mythology  as  the  scene  of  Leander's  exploit  of  swimming  across  the 
strait  to  visit  Hero.^  Dard&ans  stood  about  8  miles  from  Abydos,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  communicated  to  the  strait  its  modem  appellation, 
DaraaneUes :  it  was  regarded  as  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Dardanians, 
and  is  further  known  as  the  spot  where  Sylla  concluded  peace  with 
Mithridates,  B.C.  8^.  Further  to  the  S.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Helles- 
pont with  the  JEgesan  sea,^  we  enter  upon  the  plain  of  Troj,*  the  stage 
on  which  the  events  of  the  Iliad  were  enacted.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark  that  the  features  of  the  soa-coast,  and  of  the  plain 
itself,  have  undergone  much  alteration,  and  that  the  Simois  no  longer 
flows  into  the  Scamander.  The  site  of  Troy  itself  is  a  matter  of  great 
uncertainty :  some  fix  ib  at  Hiiim  KoYfun,  the  modem  Kissarlik,  cS>out 


1  Lampsaeus  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Priapus : — 

Et  te  mrioola,  Lampaace,  tata  deo. — Or.  TVist.  i.  10,  86. 
Hellfpontiad  aerret  tutela  PriapL— Viko.  Qeorg.  iv.  111. 
Henoe  Lampsaoeniu  is  used  as  o  synonym  for  "obscene  :  '* — 

Nam  mea  Lampeado  lasoirit  pagina  Tersu.— Mabt.  zi.  16. 
Qoantam  Lampsaciae  oolont  poellie.  Id.  zi.  51. 

«  Henoe  the  expression  **fttueeM  Abydi.**— Viao.  Gwrg,  1.  207. 
The  jonction  of  the  two  shores,  efPected  by  Xerxes,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  feats  of  skill  and  labonr : — 

Fama  canit  tnmidum  super  SBquora  Xerxem 
Oonstruxisse  rlas,  multum  cum  pontibus  ausus, 
Europamque  Asi»,  Scstonqne  admovit  Abydo 
Inoessitque  ft-etum  rapidi  super  Hellespont!. — Luc.  it  672. 
Tot  potuere  monus  vel  Jungere  Seston  Abydo, 
Ingestoqne  solo  Phrixeum  elidere  pontum. — Id.  vi.  55. 

»  Vel  tua  me  Sestos  vel  te  mea  sumat  Abydos.— Or.  Heroid.  xviii.  127. 
Utque  rogem  de  te,  et  soribam  tibi,  iA  quis  Abydo 
Venerit,  aut  qunro,  si  quis  Abydon  eat.— Id.  xlx.  80. 

*  Longus  in  angustum  qua  claodltur  Ilellespontus 
Ilion  ardebat.  Ot.  Met.  xiii.  407. 

»  By  lAtin  writers  the  place  was  usually  called  Troja ;  the  poets,  however, 
fluently  used  the  names  Ilium,  Ilion,  and  lUos  :  «.  g, 
O  diriim  domus  //turn,  et  inclyta  hello 

Mamia  DardanidOm.  Viiig.  JBn,  IL  241. 

lUoH  aspicies,  flrmataque  turribus  altis 
Momia,.Ph<ebe«  structa  canore  lyr«.— Ov.  fferoid.  xvi  179. 
Non  semel  Ilio$ 
Vexata.  Hoa.  Od.  ir.  9,  18. 
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12  stadia  distant  from  the  sea;  others  at  a  spot  more  to  the  S.E., 
distant  42  stadia  from  the  sea,  now  named  Bunarhcuhi :  the  former 
opinion  has  in  its  favour  the  voice  of  antiquity,  down  to  the  time  of 
Demetrius  of  Soepeis  and  Strabo,  and  must  be  received  as  most  pro- 
bably the  correct  view.  The  town  is  described  in  the  Iliad  as  situated 
on  rising  ground  *  between  the  rivers  Simois  and  Scamander  :7  to  the 
S.E.  rose  a  hill,  a  spur  of  Ida,  on  which  stood  the  acropolis  named 
Perg&mum,  containing  temples  and  palaces :  the  city  was  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  ona  of  the  gates  leading  to  the  N.W.  was  named  the 
Scsan  or  '*  left  gate.'*  The  town  was  believed  to  have  been  destroyed 
about  B.C.  1184,  and  rebuilt  at  a  later  period,  with  the  title  of  "New 
Ilium,"  in  which  ^olian  colonists  settled.  This  was  probably  the 
place  which  was  visited  by  Xerxes,  Alexander,  and  Julius  Csesar,  and 
which,  as  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Troy,'  was  enlai^ged  and 
favoured  by  the  Romans.  During  the  Mithridatic  war  New  Ilium  was 
taken  by  Fimbria,  B.C.  85,  and  suffered  severely.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood were  several  spots  associated  with  the  Homeric  poems — SigSiim, 
on  the  sea  coast,  where  the  moimds  still  exist  which  were  reputed  to 
cover  the  bodies  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus;  and  Bhcstdnm,  on  the 
Hellespont,  with  the  moimd  of  Ajax:  nea;  each  of  these  spots  towns 
sprang  up,  the  materials  in  the  case  of  Sigeum  being  procured  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Troy.  Alaximdria  I^rOM,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  briefly 
termed,  T^rOM,  stood  on  the  coast  opposite  the  S.E.  point  of  the  island 
of  Tenedos :  it  owed  its  foundation  to  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  and  its  enlargement  to  Lysimachus,  lung  of  Thraoe,  who 
changed  the  original  name  of  Antigonia  into  that  of  Alexandria.  Its 
position  rendered  it  valuable  to  the  Romans,  and  they  did  much  for 
it  in  the  way  of  public  works  and  buildings,  of  which  an  aqueduct  to 
bring  water  from  Mount  Ida  was  the  most  remarkable.  JiUiu6  Csesar 
is  said  to  have  designed  making  it  the  Roman  capital  of  the  East,  and 


*  I1ie  epithets  applied  to  it  are  «ivtin^,  ifv«ft4«<nra,  and  b4>pv6wvm, 

J  Astaraci  tellos,  qoam  fHglda  parri 
Finduat  Scamandri  flomina 
Lnbricos  et  Simots.  Hoa.  Xp.  18,  13. 

*  The  site  of  old  Iliam  was  sought  for  in  the  neighbourhood.    C8B8ar*8  visit  to 
it  is  described  by  Locan  in  the  following  passage : — 

SigKasqoe  petit  fome  mirator  arenas, 
Et  Simoentis  aqnas,  et  Graio  nobile  bosto 
KhoBtion,  et  mnltom  debentee  vatibus,  umbras. 
Circuit  exustSB  nomen  memorabile  Trojse, 
Magnaque  Phosbei  <tu»rit  vestigia  mari. 
Jam  Bjlve  steriles,  et  putres  robore  tranoi 
Assarad  preasere  domoe,  et  tompla  deonim 
Jam  lassa  radice  tenent,  ao  tota  tegontur 
Pergama  dumetis :  etiam  periere  ruinn. 
Adspidt  Hesiones  soopoloe,  sylvisque  latentes 
Anohiso  thalamos :  quo  Judex  sederit  antro : 
Unde  puer  raptus  codIo  :  quo  rertice  Nais 
Luaerit  (Enone :  nullum  est  sine  nomine  saxum. 
Insdus  in  siooo  serpentem  pulvere  rivum 
Transierat,  qui  Xanthus  erat :  seourus  in  alto 
Gramine  ponebat  gressus ;  Phryx  incola  manes 
Heotoreos  caloare  vetat.    Discussa  Jaoebant 
Saxa,  neo  nllius  fodem  serrantia  sacri.>-ix.  961-978. 
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Constantine  hesitated  between  this  spot  and  Constantinople.  The 
rains  of  Treas  supplied  a  large  amount  of  stone  for  the  erection  of 
Constuitinople.  The  Turks  still  call  the  site  Etki  Stamhotd,  *'  Old 
Constantinople.'*  Ami  stood  on  the  southern  coast  of  Troas,  eastward 
of  Ptom.  Lectuzn :  it  possessed  a  harbour  formed  by  a  mole,  and  must 
have  been  a  flourishing  place,  to  judge  from  the  extensive  ruins  of 
temples,  tombs,  and  other  edifices,  still  existing  on  its  site  at  Beriam 
K<duL  Of  these  remains  the  Street  of  Tombs,  a  kind  of  Via  Sacra,  is 
the  most  remarkable.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Cleanthes,  and  the 
temporary  residence  of  Aristotle.  Farther  along  the  same  coast  we 
meet  xnih  Oarg&za,*  surrounded  by  a  plain  of  remarkable  fertility ; 
and  Antaadroi,  the  Pelasgis  of  Herodotus  (vii.  42),  advantageously 
situated  under  a  ^ur  of  Ida,  and  thus  supplied  with  abundance  of 
timber  for  ship-buuding.'  It  was  taken  bv  the  Persians  in  the  reign 
of  Darius,  and,  though  it  for  a  while  shook  them  off  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  it  remained  generally  subject  to  them. 
AdZMDyttiiim,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  named  after  it,  rose  to  some 
importance  as  a  seaport,^  under  the  kings  of  Pergamum,  and  was  the 
seat  of  a  Conventus  Juridicus  under  the  Romans.  P«rgkiniim  or  Ptr- 
ffaauu,  Btrgamdk,  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Caicus,  near  the 
junction  of  the  streams  Selinus  and  Cetins.  Tradition  assigned  to  it  a 
Ghreek  origin,  but  it  remained  an  unimportant  place  until  it  was  chosen 
by  Lyshnachus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  as  the  receptacle  of  his 
vast  treasures.  Philetserus,  to  whose  care  these  were  entrusted,  ren- 
dered himself  independent.  The  town  was  enlarged  and  embellished 
'  bv  one  of  his  successors,  Eumenes  II.,  the  foimder  of  a  magnificent 
library,  second  only  to  Alexandria:  the  massive  substructure  of  some 
of  the  buildings  still  attests  the  solidity  and  splendour  of  the  town. 
Pergamum  remained  a  remarkably  fine  town  under  the  Roman  empire.' 
El«^  KUseU,  was  situated  on  the  bay  to  which  it  gave  name,  about 
12  stadia  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caicus:  it  served  as  the  port  of  Per- 
gamum. Cyme,*  Sandarli,  was  on  the  coast,  opposite  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lesbos:  it  was  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the  .£olian 
towns,  and  has  some  few  historical  associations  in  connexion  with  the 
Ionian  revolt.  Seepels,  Eski-Upm,  was  the  chief  town  in  the  interior: 
it  stood  on  the  .^^pus,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  school  of  philosophy :  it 
was  here  that  the  works  of  Aristotle  are  said  to  have  been  buried  in  a 
pit  after  the  death  of  Neleus,  who  had  acquired  them  from  Theo- 
phrastus. 

We  may  further  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  following  towns  of  less 
importance : — Pril^^vf,  on  the  Propontis,  a  Milesian  colony,  and  the 


*  Nullo  tantam  se  Mysia  oultu 
Jactat,  et  ipea  boos  mirantur  Gargara  meaaes.— Vxao.  Oeorg,  1.  108.     , 
1  Henoe  .£neas  is  represented  as  building  his  fleet  here — 
Classemqae  sub  ip6& 
Antandro  et  Phrygias  molimor  montibas  Id». — Yxao.  JBn,  SIL  6. 

*  "  A  ship  of  AdramytUom  "  conveyed  8t  Paul  from  Ctesarea  (Acts  zxvii.  2). 

>  It  was  celebrated  for  its  mannfttcture  of  parchment,  which  derired  its  name 
(charta  JPeryamena)  from  this  city.  It  has  a  stUl  higher  interest  for  us  as  being 
the  site  of  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia. 

*  The  Italian  Cnmo  is  ndd  to  have  been  partly  founded  by  a  native  of  Cyme, 
Hippocles,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  firom  that  circumstance.  It  was  also  the 
birth-place  <^  Hesiod's  fother,  and  of  the  historian  Ephorus. 
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chief  Beat  of  the  worship  of  Priapus ;  Pariimi,  Kemer,  more  to  the  W., 
with  a  good  harbour,  occupied  by  a  mixed  colony  of  MilesiazuB,  Ery- 
thrseans  and  Phocseans  ;  Oronuurte,  near  Abydus,  with  gold-mines  in  its 
neighbourhood;  SigCnm,  the  position  of  which  has  been  already 
described,  an  u£oIian  colony,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  source  of 
dispute  between  Athens  and  Mitylene,  but  ultimately  fell  to  the 
former,  and  became  the  residence  of  the  Peisistratids ;  Luriita,  near 
Alexandria  Troas,  an  old  Pelasgian  town,  but  not  regarded  as  the  one 
to  which  Homer  refers  {II.  ii.  841) ;  HamazXtOB  and  Chrysa,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Troas,  in  both  of  which  Apollo  was  worshipped  under 
the  form  of  a  mouse,  with  the  appellation  of  Smintheus ;  Atameni, 
opposite  Lesbos,  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Aristotle,  and  the  place 
where  Histiseus  the  Milesian  was  captured  by  the  Persians ;  Oaae,  oppo- 
site the  southern  point  of  Lesbos,  where  the  Roman  fleet  wintered  in 
the  wai-  with  Antiochus ;  Pitane,  on  the  bay  of  Elsea,  with  two  har- 
bours ;  Chrjrniiim,  on  the  coast  S.  of  Eltea,  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo;*  Myxina,  8.W.  of  Grynium,  a  strong 
place  with  a  good  harbour,  occupied  for  a  while  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia in  his  wars  with  the  Romans  ;  JEra,  a  short  distance  from  the 
coast,  near  Cyme  ;  and  Temnof,  S.  of  the  Hermus.  The  position  of 
the  old  Homeric  town  LymMsns '  is  uncertain :  it  is  usually  placed 
near  the  sources  of  the  Evenus.  Several  of  the  towns  on  the  Bay  of 
Eleea  were  destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  such  was  the  fate  of  Tenmus,  Myrina,  Els&a,  Pitane,  and 


History. — The  history  of  Mysia  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  towns 
which  from  time  to  time  were  dominant,  this  province  having  at  no 

period  acquired  any  spe- 
cific national  existence. 
In  the  Heroic  a^  Ilium 
was  the  seat  of  a  small 
sovereignty,  which  sur- 
I  vived  the  destruction  of 
its  capital,  B.C.  1184,  and 
was  ultimately  over- 
thrown by  the  growing 
power  of  the  Phrygians. 

OoinofLampMcus.  ^^  *  ^^^^  P«"^<*  **y8»* 

formed  a  part  succes- 
sively of  the  Persian  and  Macedonian  empires,  and  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Seleuddffi.  Gradually  Pergamum 
became  the  seat  of  a  petty  sovereignty  imder  the  management  of  Phile- 
tasrus  (B.C.  283-263),  Eumenes  I.  (B.C.  263-241),  and  Attalus  I. 
(&C.  241-197),  the  latter  of  whom  amassed  enormous  wealth,  and  esta- 
blished an  allianoe  with  Rome.     At  this  period  the  possession  of  Mysia 


*  Henee  Apollo  is  named  Gryneos  :— ' 

His  tibi  Grynei  nemoris  dicator  origo. — ^Viao.  Eel.  vl.  72. 
Sed  nunc  Italiaxn  magnam  Gryneiu  ApoUo. — ^Id.  ^n.  iv.  345. 

•  It  was  the  birthplaoe  of  Briacis  :— 

Pertur  et  abdaeta  Lymeaside  triatia  Aehillea. — Or.  THst.  iv.  {.  15. 
Audierat,  Lyraesai,  tuoa,  abdncta,  dolorea. — Id.  Art.  Am.  ii.  408. 
Compare  n.  iL  690,  ^£k.  xU.  547. 
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was  contested  between  the  kings  of  Pergamum  and  Bithynia.  Eumenes  II . 
(B.C.  197-159)  oontinued  the  Roman  alliance,  and  received  a  large  por- 
tion of  Asia  Minor  for  his  territory  in  return  for  his  services.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Attalus  II.  (b.c.  159-138),  and  he  by  Attalus  III.  (b.c. 
138-133),  who  on  his  death  bequeathed  his  kingdotn  to  the  Romans. 

8L  Paul's  7VaiM2f.~Mysia  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  in  his  second 
journey.  Though  it  was  really  a  portion  of  "Asia**  in  the  Biblical 
sense  of  the  term,  the  ancient  name  of  Mysia  was  retained  as  a  terri- 
torial designation,  as  distinct,  however,  from  that  of  the  district  of 
Troas.  He  entered  it  on  the  side  of  Galatia,  and,  descending  to  the 
coast,  probably  at  Adnunyttium,  reached  the  town  of  Troas,  and  thence 
set  sail  for  Macedonia  (Acts  xvi.  7-11).  In  his  third  journey  he  returned 
to  this  same  spot  from  Philippi,  and  spent  a  week  there  :  crossed  over 
by  land  to  Assus,  following  the  Roman  road  which  connects  these  two 
towns,  and  there  took  ship  and  coasted  down  the  Qulf  of  Adramyttium 
to  Mitylene,  and  thence  southwards  (Acts  xx.  6-14).  We  may  infer 
from  2  Cor.  iL  12  that  he  had  visited  previously  Troas  on  his  way  from 
Ephesus  to  Macedonia  in  this  same  journey. 

§  15.  The  following  islands  lie  ofif  the  coast  of  Mysia : — In  the 
Propoutis,  ProoonntenSt  Marmora,  which  supplied  Gyzicus  and  other 
places  with  the  fine  streaked  marble  to  which  it  owes  its  modem 
appellation,  with  a  town  of  th«  same  name  oolonized  by  the  Mile- 
sians— in  the  jEgsean,  TenSdof,  Tenedo,  40  stadia  distant  fipm  the 
coast,  about  10  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  town  on  it«  eastern 
coast  which  possessed  a  double  harbour ;  and  Lasboi*  now  named 
Mitylene  after  its  ancient  capital,  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Adra- 
myttium, and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  about  7 
miles  broad.  The  shape  of  Lesbos  is  very  irregular :  it  resembles 
a  triangle,  the  three  angles  being  formed  by  the  promontories 
Argennum  in  the  N.,  Sigrium  in  the  S.W.,  and  Malea  in  the  S.E. : 
on  the  side  between  these  two  latter,  two  inlets  penetrate  deeply  into 
the  interior ;  one  near  Malea,  probably  the  Portus  Hierseus  of  Pliny, 
now  Port  HierOy  the  other  named  Euripus  PyrrhaeuB,  Port  Caloni. 
The  interior  is  mountainous,  Olympus,  in  the  S.,  attaining  an  ele- 
vation of  above  3000  feet.  The  Pelasgians,  lonians,  and  -^lolians, 
entered  the  island  in  succession ;  the  latter  race,  however,  became 
dominant,  and  here  they  retained  a  vigour  both  of  intellect  and 
character  far  beyond  the  standard  of  their  race  elsewhere :  Lesbos 
has  been  rightly  described  as  "the  pearl  of  the  .^lian  race."' 
They  possessed  six  cities — Methymna,  Molivo,  and  Arisba,  on  the 
northern  coast ;  Antissa  and  Eressns,  near  Cape  Sigrium  ;  Pyrrha, 
.*t  the  head  of  the  Euripus  named  after  it ;  and  Mitylene,  which 
retains  its  name,  on  the  eastern  coast,  opposite  the  mainland.  The 
last  of  these  towns  became,  from  its  position  and  capacities,  the 
natural  capital  of  Lesboe :  it  was  originally  built  on  a  small  island, 


'  Niebnhr'8  Uchtru,  i.  318. 
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which  was  afterwardii  joiued  to  the  main  island  by  a  causeway, 
and  thus  a  double  harbour  was  made,  the  one  N.  of  the  causeway 

adapted  for  ships  of  war, 
and  the  southern  for 
merchant-ships.  The 
beauty  of  the  town  and 
the  strength  of  its  for- 
tifications are  noticed 
by     several      classical 

,^,.    .  writers.     Its  history  is 

Coin  of  Mitylcne.  .        ,      ,       •         ,.    /      r 

involved  m  that  of 
Lesbos  itself,  and  will  be  noticed  below.  The  Arginfise  were  three 
small  islands  between  Mitylene  and  the  mainland,  off  which  the  ten 
Athenian  generals  defeated  the  Spartans,  B.C.  406. 

History  of  Tenedos  and  LesboB.—TmieAoM  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  Trojan*  War,  and  remained  at 

all  periods  a  valuable  ao- 
quLsition  for  warlike  pur- 
poses, aR  it  commanded 
the  entrance  of  the  Hel- 
lespont. During  the  Per- 
sian War  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Persians :  it  sided 
with  Athens  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  and  was 
consequently  ravaged  by 
the  Spartans,  b.c.  389. 
Coin  of  Tenedos.  Restored    to    Persia    by 

the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
it  revolted  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  the  Macedonian  wai:B  of 
the  Romans  it  was  held  as  a  maritime  station,  and  in  the  Mitbridatic 
War  was  the  scene  of  Lucullus's  victory,  d.c.  85.  In  the  reign  of 
Justinian  it  became  an  entrepdt  for  the  corn-trade  between  Egypt  and 
Constantinople.  Lesbos  appears  as  an  important  island  in  the  Homeric 
poems.  It  joined  the  revolt  of  Aristagoras,  and  suffered  severe 
punishment  from  the  Persians.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  it  sided  with  Athens:  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  however, 
Mitylene  revolte<1,  and  suffered  the  destruction  of  her  walls  and  the 
forfeiture  of  her  fleet :  all  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Methymna,  was  divided  among  Athenian  settlers.  After  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas  it  became  independent.  Alexander  the  Great  made 
a  treaty  with  it,  and  in  coiu*se  of  time  the  Macedonian  supremacy 
was  established.  In  the  Mithridatic  War  Mitylene  was  the  last  city 
that  held  out  against  the  Romans,  and  was  reduced  by  Minucius 
Thermufl.      Pompey  made   it  a  free   city,  and  it  became  the  chief 


*  Est  in  eonspectu  Tenedon,  notissima  fam& 
Insula,  (lives  opum,  Priami  dum  regrna  raanebant : 
Nunc  tantiim  sinus,  ct  statlo  male  Ada  carinin  : 
Hue  se  provectl  desei-to  In  Utorc  condunt.— Vino.  ^En.  ii.  91. 
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town  of  the  province  of  Asia.  In  addition  to  its  liistorical  fame, 
Lesbos  has  acquired  celebrity  as  the  primitive  seat  of  the  music 
of  the  lyre.»  The  lyre  of  Orpheus  was  believed  to  have  been  carried  to 
its  shore  by  the  waves.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Lesches,  Terpander, 
Arion,  and,  above  all,  of  Alcseus  and  Sappho.  Its  women  were  famed 
for  their  beauty,*  and,  unfortunately,  for  their  profligacy,  which  passed 
into  a  proverb  in  the  term  \f(T$id(€iy.  The  historians  Hellanicus  and 
Theophanes,  and  the  philosophers  Pittacus  and  Theophrastus,  were 
also  Lesbians.  Lastly,  we  must  notice  the  healthiness  of  the  climate, 
justifying  Tacitus's  encomium,  **  insula  nobilis  et  amoena ;  "  and  its 
highly-prized  wine.* 


Kuins  of  Sardis. 


»  Hence  the  expression  "ie«6»o  plectro"  (Hor.  Oarm.  i.  26,   11),  and  the 
allusion  in  the  lines — 

Age,  die  Latinum, 
Barbite,  carmen, 
Lesbio  primum  modulate  cirl. — Id.  Carm.  i.  82,  3. 

>  Homer  describes  them  In  the  complimentary  terms — 

•Ai  KoAAci  ivCiCMV  ^vAa  yvyaucwv. — J7.  ix.  130,  272. 

<  Non  eadem  arboribus  pendent  vindemia  nostris, 
Quam  Methymneeo  carpit  de  palmite  Lesbos. — Virg.  Georg.  ii.  89. 
Innocentis  pocula  Lesbii. — Hor.  Carm.  i.  17,  21. 
Tu  licet  abjectus  Tiberina  moUiter  unda 

Lesbia  Mentoreo  vina  bibas  opere. — Prop.  i.  14,  1. 
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II.  Lydia. 

§  16.  Lydia  was  bounded  by  the  M^ean  Sea  on  the  W.,  Mysia 
on  the  N.,  Phrygia  on  the  E.,  and  Caria  on  the  S.  In  the  latter 
direction  the  boundary  was  carried  down  by  Strabo  to  the  Mseander ; 
the  range  of  Messogis,  however,  forms  the  more  correct  limit. 
Within  these  limits  is  included  the  northern  part  of  Ionia,  which 
stretches  along  the  sea-ooast  from  the  Hermsean  Bay  in  the  N. 

Lydia  is  mountainous  in  its  southern  and  western  parts,  but  it 
contains  extensive  plains  and  valleys  between  the  various  ranges. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world,  even  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  admitting  of  cultivation ;  its  climate  is  mild 
and  healthy,  and  the  chief  drawback  to  the  country  is  the  frequency 
of  earthquakes.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  province  there  are 
evident  traces  of  volcanic  action :  numerous  extinct  volcanos,  and 
particularly  three  conical  hills  of  scorias  and  ashes,  with  deep  craters, 
and  lava-streams  issuing  from  them,  are  found  on  an  extensive  plain, 
to  which  the  ancients  gave  the  name  CatacecaumSne,  f.e.  **  burnt." 
The  most  important  productions  of  Lydia  were  an  excellent  kind  of 
wine,  saffron,  and  gold. 

§  17.  The  chief  mountain-ranges  are  Tmoluf  and  ICetsSgis,  whose 
general  direction  has  been  already  described  (p.  86).  The  former 
ramifies  into  several  subordinate  ranges  towards  the  W.,  viz. :  Braoon 
and  Olympus  in  the  direction  of  the  Uermaean  Bay — Sipj^lns*  more  to 
the  N.,  the  fabled  scene  of  Niobe's  transformation — the  isolated 
height  of  GalleiiiiSf  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus — and  the  irre- 
gular cluster  of  hills  which  form  the  peninsula  of  Erythne,  named 
Corj^eus  and  IQmaf,  and  which  terminate  on  the  shores  of  the  ^gean 
in  the  promontories  of  Melaina,  Argenniun  opposite  Chios,  and  Ck>ry- 
cajum.     The  slopes  of  Tmolus  were  clothed  with  vines,*  and  it  was 


3  Nvy  a  irov  iv  w4Tp^iri¥,  ^  ovpe<r(v  oiortfAounr 

Vvfi^timv, HOM.  n.  xxlT.  614. 

Flet  tamen,  et  validi  circnmdata  turbine  ventl 

In  patriam  rapU  mt.     Ibi  ftxa  eacumine  montis 

Liquitur,  et  lacrTmas  etiamniim  marmora  manant. — Ov.  Met.  ri.  310. 
The  mountain  is  said  from  a  certain  point  of  Tiew  to  amome  the  appearance  of  a 
woman  weeping. 
*  Virgil  praiaea  them  in  Georg.  ii.  98,  and  Ovid  in  the  following  lines : — 

Jamqoe  nemus  Baochi  Tmoli  rineta,  tenebat. — Fast,  it  SIS. 

Cumqne  choro  meliore,  sui  rineta  Tymoli, 

Pactolonque  petit.  Met.  xl.  86. 

Saflhm  also  grew  plentifully  upon  it : — 

Nonne  vides  croceos  ut  Tmolus  odoree. — ^Vibo.  Qeorg.  i.  56. 
The  prQminent  appearance  of  Tmolus  in  the  landscape  is  well  described  by  Ovid .: — 

Nam  ftreta  proepiciens  late  riget  arduos  alto 

Tmolus  in  adsoensu.  Met.  xi.  lAO. 
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rich  in  gold  mines.  With  Messogis  is  connected  the  range  of 
Paotjast  which  presses  close  on  the  Cayster  near  Ephesus ;  and  its 
westerly  continuation  MydUe>  terminating  in  the  promontory  of 
Trogylinm,  St.  Marie,  opposite  Samos :  the  name  of  Mycale  is  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians, 
fought  partly  on  the  beach  at  its  foot,  partly  in  the  adjacent  channel^ 
B.C.  479.  llie  line  of  coast  is  very  irregular,  two  bays  penetrating 
deeply  into  the  interior  on  each  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Erythne, 
viz.  the  HemuBU  8in«i>  G,  of  Smyrna,  on  the  N.,  and  Caistrianns 
SiiL,  G,  of  Scala  Nuova,  on  the  S. 

§  18.  llie  chief  river  is  the  HermiiSt  Kodus-chai,  which  rises  in 
the  Phrygian  Mount  Dindymus,  and  flows  with  a  very  devious 
course,  but  with  a  general  westerly  direction,  into  the  bay  to  which 
it  communicates  its  name,  receiving  on  its  right  bank  the  Hyllus 
and  Lycus,  and  on  its  left  the  Cog&mus  and  Paetdlns*  Sarahat,  'i'he 
plains  through  which  it  flows  in  its  middle  course  are  broad  and 
fertile  :  that  which  stretches  from  Magnesia  to  Sardis  was  specifically 
named  Hemweus  campus,  while  a  more  northerly  portion  was  named 
Hyrcanus  campus.  Both  the  Hermus*  and  the  Pactolus*  are  said 
to  have  carried  down  large  quantities  of  gold-dust  from  Mount 
Tmolus.  In  the  S.  of  Lydia,  between  Tmolus  and  Messogis,  is  the 
river  Ca^8ter»  Little  Meindei',  which  rises  on  the  slope  of  l^oliis, 
and  winding  about  the  flat  rich  plains  which  border  it,  falls  intb  the 
gulf  named  after  it,  near  Ephesus.  The  upper  plains  of  the  Cayster 
were  named  Cilbiani  campi,  and  were  divided  into  "  upper "  and 
"  lower."  ITie  broader  plains  about  its  mid  course  were  the  proper 
Caystrifini  campi,  while  near  its  mouth  was  a  narrow  maritime  plain 
shut  oflf  from  tie  central  plain  by  the  projecting  spurs  of  Pactyas 
and  Gallesius.  This  last  was  the  original  ^Ao-tof  Xct/icbv  of  Homer 
(/Z.  ii.  461),  the  favourite  resort  of  wild-fowl,'  particularly  swans. 

»  Auto  turbidns  Hermus. — ^Viao.  Oeorg.  li.  187. 
Itooniam  hon  ille  radnm,  non  Lydia  mallet 
Stagna  sibi,  nee  qui  rigno  perfUnditnr  auro 
Campmn,  atqae  illatis  Hermi  flaveecit  arenis. — Sil.  Ital.  i.  167. 
Ant  quales  referont  Baccho  sollennia  Nymphso 
Mseonke,  quas  Hermus  alit,  ripasqne  paternas 
Percurrunt  auro  madidiB :  Istatnr  in  antro 
Amnia,  et  undantem  declinat  prodigus  urnam. 

CLAro.  Sapt.  Ftoi,  il.  67. 

*  Pactolnsqne  irrigat  anro. — ^Yibo.  jSn,  x.  142. 
Sis  peeore  et  multa  dives  teUure  licebit 
Tibique  Paotolos  flnat.  Hob,  £pod.  xv.  19. 

'  Jam  Tarias  pelagi  volacres,  et  qute  Aoia  drcnm 

Dulcibus  In  stagnis  rimantur  prata  Caystri. — Vibo.  Grorg.  i.  883. 

Ceu  quondam  nivei  liquida  inter  nubila  cycni, 
Cum  scse  e  postu  referunt,  et  longa  cnnoros 
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§  19.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  province  were  the  M8s6ne8, 
a  Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgian  race.  The  Lydians,  whose  name  first 
appears  in  the  poems  of  Mimnermus,  were  a  kindred  race  to  the 
OEurians  and  Mysians,  and  gradually  overpowered  the  Maaonians, 
probably  about  the  time  when  the  Mermnadss  supplanted  the  Hera- 
cleid  dynasty.  In  addition  to  these  the  Hellenic  race  contributed 
an  important  element  in  the  colonies  which  were  planted  along  the 
sea-coast  at  dififerent  periods,  and  by  various  branches  of  the  Hellenic 
race,  among  whom  the  lonlans  became  dominant,  and  communicated 
their  name  to  the  district. 

§  20.  The  towns  of  Lydia  may  be  arranged  into  two  classes— the 
Greek  towns  which  lined  the  coast,  and  the  old  Lydian  towns  of  the 
interior,  situated  amid  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Hermus  and  Ca^sten 
The  former  comprised  Phocaea,  Smyrna,  ClazomSnae,  Erythrae,  Teos, 
Lebfidos,  Coldphon,  and  Ephesus,  which  were  members  of  the  Ionic 
confederation.  The  sites  in  most  instances  had  been  previously  oo- 
cujued  by  Carians,  Leleges,  and  other  kindred  races ;  and' Smyrna  at 
a  later  period  by  iEolians.  The  lonians  seized  them,  and  their 
choice  justifies  the  character  for  taste  which  Herodotus  (i.  142)  im- 
putes to  this  race.  Of  the  Lydian  towns  we  know  but  little.  Sardis 
is  the  only  one  which  comes  prominently  forward.  The  hostilities 
which  existed  between  the  Lydian  monarchs  and  the  Greek  cities  of 
the  coast  bring  into  early  notice  Smyrna,  Clazomenae,  and  Colophon, 
the  first  of  which  was  utterly  destroyed.  Sardis  itself,  after  the 
death  of  Croesus,  retained  its  position  as  the  residence  of  the  Persian 
governors,  but  was  never  a  place  of  commercial  importance.  The 
Greek  towns  succumbed  to  Persia  after  the  Ionian  revolt.  Phocaea, 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  first  in  commercial  enterprise,  sunk  at 
this  period,  through  tlie  withdrawal  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Alex- 
andrian age  witnessed  the  rebuilding  of  Smyrna,  the  ruin  of 
Lebedus  and  Colophon,  whose  inhabitants  were  removed  by  Lysi- 
machus  to  Ephesus,  and  the  rise  of  Kphesus  to  a  state  of  com- 
mercial eminence.  Thyatlra  and  Philadelphia  belong  to  a  somewhat 
later  period — the  former  owing  its  name  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  the 
latter  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Pergamum.  In  the  Syrian  wars 
Smyrna,  Erythrae,  and  the  Colophonians  of  Notium,  sided  with 
Rome,  and  received  various  immunities  in  return.    On  the  consti- 


Dant  per  colU  modos :  sonat  unnis,  et  Asia  longe 

Polsa  pains.  Vuto.  ^En.  tU.  699. 

Sic  niger,  in  ripis  errat  quom  forte  Caystri, 
Inter  LedflDoa  ridetur  oorrns  olores. — Mabt.  i.  54. 

Utque  jacens  ripA  deflcre  Caystrius  ales 

Didtnr  ore  suam  deflcientc  necem, 
Sio  ego,  Sarmaticas  longe  projcotos  hi  oraa, 

Efflcio,  taciturn  ne  mihi  ftmoa  eat.— Or.  TYist.  v.  1,11. 
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tntion  of  the  province  of  Asia,  Ephesus  was  selected  as  the  capital, 
and  was  thenceforth  the  capital  of  the  whole  surrounding  district. 
Most  of  the  cities  of  Lydia  sufiFered  severely  from  an  earthquake  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  We  shall  describe  these  towns  in  their  order 
from  N.  to  S. 


Site  of  Epbesus. 

Fhocea  stood  at  the  head  of  a  small  inlet  on  the  peninsula  between 
the  bays  of  Cyme  and  Hermus.  The  mouth  of  the  inlet  was  closed  by 
the  island  of  Bacchium,  which  contained  the  chief  public  buildings, 
and  protected  the  two  harbours  of  the  town.  Phoca;a  became  a  place  of 
commercial  importance,  and  must  have  been  strongly  fortified.  It  was 
besieged  by  Harpagus  in  the  Ionian  War,  on  which  occasion  the  greater 
part  of  its  population  emigrated  to  Corsica.*  It  revived,  however,  and 
was  strong  enough  to  sustain  a  long  siege  from  the  Roman  fleet  under 
iEmilius  in  the  Syrian  War.  Its  ruins  retain  the  ancient  name,  Palxo 
Foggia.  Smyrna  was  originally  built  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Hermsean  bay,  near  its  head.     This  was  destroyed  by  Alyattes,  B.C. 


"  Nulla  sit  hac  potior  sententia  (Phoefeonim 
Yelut  profagit  exsecrata  dvitas 
AgTos  atqae  lares  patrios,  habitandaque  fana 

Apris  reliquit  et  rapacibus  lupis), 
Ire,  pedes  quocunqne  feirent,  quocunque  per  undaa 
Notus  Tocabit,  aut  protemni  Africus. — Hoe.  £pod.  16,  17. 
The  Phocieans  are  said  to  have  founded  Massalia  on  this  occasion :  but  the 
traditions  in   regard  to  this  vary.    The  Latin  poets  use  the  term  Phoeaioua  as  a 
synonym  for  Massilian  :  e.  g, 

Scipio  Phocaicis  sese  referebat  ab  oris. — Sil.  iv.  62. 
See  also  i.  385,  and  Luc.  iU.  301. 
The  purple  shell-flsh  was  abundant  on  this  part  of  the  coast : — 
Phocaico  bibulas  tingebat  muriee  lanas. — Ov.  M«t.  vi.  0. 
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627,  and  for  400  yean  the  town  oeaaed  to  exist.  A  second  town,  named 
New  Smyrna,  was  then  foimded  on  the  southern  side  of  the  bay  by 
Antigonus,  and  completed  by  Lysimachus.  The  former  was  the  old 
colony  of  the  JSolians,  and,  subsequently  to  b.c.  688,  of  the  lonians. 
The  latter  was  the  Smyrna  which  attracted  so  much  admiration  by  the 
beauty  of  its  streets  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbour ;  and  which  has 
a  special  interest  for  the  Christian  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Seven 
Churches,  and  the  scene  of  St.  Polycarp's  martyrdom.  Smyrna,  alone 
of  the  Ionic  towns,  retains  its  ancient  importance,  and  is  the  chief 
mart  of  the  Levant.     The  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  Acropolis  mark  the 

site  of  the  old  town:  the 
stadium  and  theatre  are 
the  most  striking  remains 
of  the  new  town.  It 
claimed  to  be  Homer's 
birth-place, '  and  had  a 
temple  erected  "^to  him. 
ClaiomSiui  was  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Her- 
n  j«  ^r  f^i»-,.««..-  maean  bay,  at  the  entrance 

Cuin  of  Cla.omeu«.  ^^  ^^^  p^ula  on  which 

Erythrse  stood.  Originally  on  the  mainland,  the  town  was  transferred 
to  an  adjacent  island,  which  was  at  a  later  period  turned  into  a  penin- 
sula by  a  causeway  connecting  it  with  the  coast.  It  derives  its  chief 
interest  from  being  the  birth-place  of  Anaxagoras.  SrjfhnB  was  situated 
at  the  head  of  a  capacious  bay  opposite  the  island  of  Chios,  the  entrance 
to  which  was  partially  closed  by  a  small  group  of  islands  named  Hippi. 
Its  historv  is  unimportant.  The  remains  at  i2i^' consist  of  the  ancient 
walls,  a  tneatre  scooped  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  traces  of  aqueducts 
and  terraces.  Teof  stood  opposite  Clazomense,  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Erythrsean  peninsula.  Under  the  Persians  its  inhabitants  emi- 
grated to  Abdera  in  Thrace;  and  the  town,  though  still  existing  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  ceased  to  be  of  importance.  There  are 
interesting  remains  of  a  theatre  and  of  a  splendid  temple  of  Bacchus  at 
Sighajik,  one  of  the  ports  of  the  city.  It  produced  two  illustrious  men, 
Anacreon^  and  Hecatseus.  LebSdns  stood  on  the  coast  about  10  miles 
E.  of  Prom.  Myonnesus,  and  by  its  commerce  and  the  fertility  of  its 
district  it  flourished  until  the  removal  of  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants  to 
Ephesiifl  by  Lysimachus.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  poor  deserted 
place,-  but  attained  some  celebrity  as  the  head -quarters  of  the  guild  of 


»  Hence  the  expreasioni  Smymatu  rates  (Luc.  Ix.  984),  and  Smymtta  plectra 
(SU.  vUi.  596}  :  so  also  Statins, 

Non  si  pariter  mi  hi  vertiee  laeto 
Neotat  adoratas  et  Smyrna  et  Mantua  lauron, 
Digna  loquar.  SOv.  It.  8,  8. 

1  VitabiB  fDstus,  et  fide  Tela 
Dices  laborantcs  in  uno 

Pcnelopen,  vitreamque  Circen.— Hok.  Chrm.  i.  18,  18.  • 
Anacreonta  Telum. — Id.  £pod.  xiv.  10. 
Sit  quoque  vinosi  Tela  Musa  senis.— Ov.  Art,  Am.  ill.  330. 
*  An  Lebedum  laudas,  odio  maris  atque  viarum  ? 
Sds  Lebedus  quid  sit !  Gabiis  desertior  atque 
Fidenis  vicus,  Hon.  Ep.  i.  1 1,  6. 
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aotora.  A  few  shattered  maniwiii  of  masonry  at  Eedesia  are  all  that  re- 
mains of  it.  Oolftphon  was  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Hales,  about 
2  miles  distant  from  the  shore  and  from  its  port  of  Notium,  with  re- 
spect to  which  Colophon  wiui  designated  the  "upper  city"  (Thuc. 
ill.  34).  Its  history  is  almost  wholly  concerned  with  the  disputes  of 
its  own  citizens.  After  the  remoTal  of  its  inhabitants  bv  Lysimachus, 
it  sunk;  but  Notium  still  existed,  and  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
Antiochus,  u.c.  190.  It  claimed  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Homer,  and 
produced  Mimnermus  the  poet.  EphetOf  was  finely  situated  near  the 
spot  where  the  Cayster  discharges  itself  into  the  head  of  the  bay  named 
after  it.  The  original  town  of  Androclus  was  on  the  slope  of  Coressus : 
thence  it  gradually  spread  over  the  adjacent  plain,  and  was  afterwards 
extended  by  Lysmiachus  over  the  heights  of  Prion.  Down  to  the 
Alexandrian  age,  Ephesus  derived  its  importance  almost  entirely  from 
its  connexion  with  tne  worship  of  Diana  i  under  Lvsimachus  it  became 
a  commercial  town,  and  under  the  Romans'  it  attamed  its  greatest  pro- 
sperity as  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Asia.  The  original  temple  of 
Diana  existed  on  the  spot  before  the  lonians  came  there :  the  first 
Greek  edifice,  erected  about  the  6th  century  B.C.,  perished  by  fire  on 
the  night  of  Alexander's  birth.  A  new  one  was  erected,  425  feet  in 
length,  and  220  in  width,  adorned  (according  to  Pliny)  with  127 
oolunms,  each  60  feet  high.  It  was  the  largest  of  all  the  Greek  temples^ 
This  was  the  temple  which  existed  in  St.  Paul's  time,  and  survived 

until  Christianity  over-  

spread   the    land.     The  ^^^^^-^^5^  v^^^ZZZT^ 

trade  of  Ephesus  under       ^^Jj^fti.  ^.^Nk  ^^^    ^^"^    \ 

the  Romans  was  con-  /^jSj^^Y^^  \  —/^  i  jjb  j  \  \ 
siderable:  it  had  easy  //  '^mK^T  \  A  il (/ ^/rfoSv^^X  li 
access  to  the  interior  of  11  tT^  /  /  •  T"^  ^^^fel^^^  I  I 
Asia  Minor,  and  pos-  1  rfT^^L/^l/  \y%4^R\  1/ 
sessed       an       excellent      \      /i*i-w^<Z/|)9^  v/^ra'^   aJ5/ 

double  harbour.     It  has         xj  j^^o^ji^  ^\Jv     ^-^^ 

acquired  an  especial  in-  ^^         *^  ^^— '         "^ 

terest  for  the  Christian  Coin  of  Ephesna 

from  the  visit  which  St. 

Paul  made  to  it,  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  from  the 
'  worshippers  of  Diana.  He  founded  a  Church  there,  to  which  he  ad- 
dressed an  epistle  :  this  was  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia. 
Ephesus  has  perished  through  the  extinction  of  its  port  by  the  de- 
posits of  the  Cayster.  Numerous  remains  of  it  exist  at  Ayataluk,  but 
the  site  of  the  great  temple  has  not  been  made  out.  The  stadium,  the 
theatre  (which  was  the  scene  of  the  tumult  raised  by  Demetrius),  and 
the  agora,  are  the  most  remarkable  objects.  Sardii,  the  old  capital  of 
the  Lydian  monarchy,  was  well  situated  on  the  plain  between  Mount 
Tmolus  and  Hermus,  on  both  sides  of  the  small  river  Pactolus,  with  its 
acropolis  posted  on  a  precipitous  height.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
three  occasions:  by  the  Cimmerians  in  the  reigir  of  Ardys,  by -the 
lonians  at  the  time  of  their  revolt,  and  by  Antiochus  the  Great  in 
his  war  with  Achseus.  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Seven  Churches. 
A  small  village,  named  SerU  still  exists  on  the  site,  with  the  remains 
of  a  stadium,  theatre,  and  the  walls  of  the  acropolis.     y>gniiria, 


*  Ephesus  was  much  admired  by  them  : — 

Laadabont  alii  claram  Rhodon,  ant  Mitylenem, 
Aut  Epheson.  Hob.  Carm.  L  7,  1 
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Mania&a,  sumamed  ad  Sipjlnm,  to  diBbiugalBh  it  from  the  towu  on  the 
Mteander,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hermus,  and  is  celebrated  for 
the  victory  gained  by  the  Scipios  over  Antiochus  the  Qreat,  b  c.  190. 
Though  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  in  Tiberius's  reign,  it  revived,  and 
existed  down  to  the  5th  century.  Philadelphia,  on  the  Cogamus,  was 
founded  by  Attains  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamum^  and  derives  its 
interest  from  having  been  one  of  the  Seven  Churches.  Parte  of  its  walls 
and  of  its  ruined  chiu-ches,  twenty -four  in  number,  exist  at  AUahsher, 
ThyatiTa,  between  Sardis  and  Pergamum,  is  frequently  noticed  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  wars  with  Antiochus.  It  is  better  known,  how- 
ever, as  one  of  the  Seven  Churches,  and  the  abode  of  Lydia  the  purple- 
seller. 

We  may  briefly  notice  the  following  lees  important  towns : — ^Lenoes,  S. 
of  Phociea,  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  licinius  Crassus  and  Aristonicus, 

B.C.  131;  danu/  near 
Colophon,  the  seat  of  a 
famous  temple  and  oracle 
of  Apollo;  Pygfia,  S.  of 
EphesuB,  with  a  temple 
of  Diana;  and  Metropolis, 
N.W.  of  Ephesus,  which 
produced  an  excellent 
kind  of  wine. 

History  of  Uts  Lydian 
Coin  of  Smyrna.  Empire. — According     to 

Herodotus  (i.  7),  Lydia 
was  successively  governed  by  three  dynasties — the  Atyadse,  down  to 
about  B.C.  1200;  the  Heracleids,  down  to  about.  B.C.  700;  and  the 
Mermnadse.  down  to  b.c.  546.  The  dates  are  still  undecided,  the  death 
of  Croesus  being  sometimes  placed  in  554.  The  two  first  of  these 
dynasties  are  almost  wholly  mythical :  real  history  commences  with  the 
third.  The  first  of  this  race,  Gyges,  B.C.  713,  instituted  an  aggreeive 
policy  against  the  Greeks  of  the  sea-coast,  waging  war  with  Miletus  and 
Smyrna,  and  capturing  Colophon.  His  successor  Ardys,  n.c.  678,  car- 
ried on  the  war,  and  captured  Priene.  The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was 
disturbed  by  the  Cimmerian  invasion.  Alyattes,  b.c  617,  expelled  the 
Cimmerians,  aad  extended  his  dominion  as  fai*  as  the  Halys,  where  he 
came  in  contact  with  Cyaxares :  he  also  conquered  most  of  the  Greek 
cities.  The  tomb  of  Alyattes,  which  Herodotus  (i.  93)  describes  as  only 
inferior  to  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  is  still  extant.  It  is 
an  immense  mound  of  earth  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  In 
the  centre  a  sepulchural  chamber  has  been  recently  discovered. 
CrcBsus,  B.C.  560,  raised  the  power  of  the  Lydian  throne  to  its  highest 
pitch  of  greatness,  his  authority  on  the  western  side  of  the  Halys 
being  undisputed.  He  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and  his  territories 
added  to  the  Persian  empire ;  and  thenceforth  the  history  of  Lvdia 
is  involved  in  that  of  the  peninsula  generally. 

♦  PhoDbi 
Qui  tripodas,  ClarU  Uunw,  qui  sidera  scntis.— Viro.  ^««.  iil.  839. 

Mlhi  Delphica  tellus 
Et  Claros,  ct  Tenedon,  Patar®aque  regia  scrvit—Ov.  Met,  i.  515. 
Henoe  Clarios  is  an  appropriate  epithet  of  a  poet  :— 

Neo  tantom  Clario  Lyde  dilecta  poctse. — Ov.  7W»r.  i.  6   1. 
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StPatiTB  Travd»,^Bt,  Paul's  first  visit  to  Lydia  ocourred  in  tko 
course  of  his  saoond  apostolical  journey,  when  he  touched  at  Ephesus 
on  his  return  from  Greece :  on  that  occasion  his  stay  was  but  short 
(Acts  xyiii.  19-21).  On  his  third  journey  he  must  have  traversed 
Lydia  on  his  way  from  Phrygia  to  Ephesus.  The  route  he  pursued  is  a 
matter  of  ooi^ecture :  as  he  probably  never  visited  Colossa,  he  may 
have  descended  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  and  crossed  from  Sardis  to 
Ephesus.  He  remained  in  Ephesus  three  years,  during  which  he  Bip- 
pears,  from  expressions  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  to 
have  paid  a  short  visit  to  Corinth.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  visit  he 
went  northwards,  probably  by  sea,  to  Troas  (Acts  six.). 

§  21.  Off  the  coast  of  Lydia  lies  the  important  island  of  Ohiof, 
SciOy  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  5  miles  in  width. 
Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  32  miles  :  its  width  varies  from  18 
to  8  miles ;  and  its  area  is  400  square  miles,  or  about  thrice  the  area 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  whole  island  is  rocky  and  uneven  ;*  the 
mountains  of  the  northern  portion  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  form  a 
striking  object  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  most  valuable 
productions  were  the  wine*  which  the  Roman  writers  describe  as 
"  vinum  arvisium,**  and  the  gum-mastic  produced  from  the  len- 
tiscus  tree.  The  Chian  women  were  famed  for  beauty.  The  highest 
summit  in  the  island  was  named  Pelinaeus,  Mount  Elias ;  the  chief 
promontories  were  Posidium,  Mastico,  on  the  S.,  Phanae '  on  the  W., 
and  Melaena,  8.  Niccio^  on  the  N.W.  The  oldest  inhabitants  were 
either  Pelasgi  or  Leleges ;  settlers  from  Crete,  Euboea,  and  Caria, 
afterwards  entered.  The  chief  town,  also  named  Chios,  stood  on 
the  eastern  coast,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  capital ;  no  remains 
of  antiquity  have  been  found  there.  Delphinium,  on  the  same 
coast,  was  a  strong  position. 


N^onou  €irl  %l;pii^,  avT))K  «r'  aptirrip'  exorrct, 
*H  \nriv9pBt  Xtbto.  vap'  ^MfuScrra  MtfMurcu — HoM.  Od,  ill.  170. 
*  Quo  Chium  pretio  eadum 

Meroemur.  Hoft.  Carm,  ill.  10,  5. 

At  scnno  lingoi  oonoinniu  utrAqoe 
Soariori  at  Chio  nota  si  commixta  Falemi  est.— lo.  Sat,  I.  x.  23. 
It  should  be  obterred  that  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate  la  diflferent  in  th« 
rabstantiYe  and  acyective  : — 

Quid  tiU  visa  Chios  t— Hoa.  Ep.  i.  11,  1. 
Capadores  afhr  hue,  puer,  scyphos 

Et  ChU  Tina,  aut  Lesbia. — In.  Bpod.  ix.  88. 

The  figs  of  Chios  are  celebrated  by  Martial : — 

Chia  aeni  dmilis  Baccho,  quern  Sctia  misit 

Ipsa  menun  seoum  portat  et  ipsa  salem. — xiil.  23. 

Nam  miht,  qun  novit  pungere,  Chia  saptt.— rii.  25. 
^  The  grape  of  Phann  was  famed  : — 

Bex  ipse  Phannus. — ^Viao.  G«org:  ii.  98. 
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History, — Chios  was  a  member  of  the  Ionian  confederation,  and  held 
a  conspicuoiiA  place  tts  a  maritime  power  until  the  Ionian  revolt,  when 

it  became  subject  to  Persia, 
and  remained  in  that  posi- 
tion until  the  battle  of 
Mycale^  b.c.  479,  when  it 
joined  Athens,  and  re- 
mained among  its  allies 
until  B.C.  412,  when  it  re- 
volted, and  was  in  conse- 
quence devastated.  It  sided 
with  the  Romans  in  the 
Coin  of  Chios.  Syrian      and      Mithridatic 

wars,  and  was  gifted  with 
freedom  in  reward  for  its  fidelity.  Chios  claimed  Homer  as  one  of  her 
sons,  and  gave  birth  to  the  historian  Theopompus,  and  the  poets  Theo- 
critus and  Ion. 

§  22.  The  important  island  of  Samost  Samo,  is  situated  just  oppo- 
site the  point  where  Lydia  and  Caria  meet,  and  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  channel  less  than  a  mile  in  width,  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  Mycale.  Its  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about 
25  miles ;  its  breadth  is  very  variable.  The  island  is  covered  with 
mountains  of  great  elevation,  rendering  Samos  a  very  conspicuous 
object  in  the  landscape.  It  is  to  this  that  it  owes  its  name  Samos, 
•*  a  height."  The  island  was  productive  to  a  proverb,  and  famed  for 
its  dried  grapes  and  other  fruits.  It  possessed  a  stone  used  for 
polishing  gold,  and  its  earthenware  was  so  prized  at  Rome  that  the 
title  "  Samian  ware"  was  transferred  to  the  red  lustrous  pottery  of 
the  Roman  manufacturers.  The  general  name  for  the  mountain 
range  which  traverses  the  island  was  Amp61us.  It  culminates  in  a 
height  named  CercSteus,  Kerkis,  at  an  elevation  of  4725  feet,  and 
terminates  in  the  promontories  of  Posidium  iu  the  E.,  and  Can- 
tharium  in  the  W.  The  original  inhabitants  were  Carians  and 
Leleges.  Colonies  of  iEolians  from  Lesbos,  and  lonians  from  Epi- 
daunis,  afterwards  settled  on  it.  The  principal  town,  also  named 
Samos,  was  situated  on  the  S.  coast,  at  the  extremity  of  a  plain,  at 
the  other  end  of  which  stood  the  famed  temple  of  Juno.®  Under 
Polycrates  it  ranked  as  the  greatest  •  city  in  the  world  ;  its  harbour 
protected  by  a  double  mole,  and  an  immense  timnel  which  formed 


•  Hence  the  affection  with  which  Juno  waa  suppoeed  to  regard  the  iftland. 

Quam  Jano  fertiir  terris  magis  onrnibos  unam 

Ponthabiti  coluiAf«o  Same.  Ynto.  ^n,  i.  1£. 

Et  Jam  Junonla  Udv& 
Parte  Samos  fuerant,  Deloeqoe,  Parosquo  relictie. 

Ot.  Met,  viii.  220. 

•  Horace  characterises  it  as  "  eoneinna  Samoa*'  {Ep.  i.  11,  2)  :  it  was  among 
the  spots  which  the  JElomans  most  admired : — 

RomeD  laudetur  Samos  et  Chios  et  Rhodes  absens.— To.  21. 
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au  aqueduct,  were  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  it.  The  town 
lay  partly  on  the  plain,  partly  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  back 
it,  on  one  of  which,  named  AstypaUea,  the  citadel  was  posted.  The 
theatre  and  a  portion  of  the  walls  alone  remain.  The  temple  of 
Juno  was  of  enormous  size — 346  feet  long  and  189  broad,  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  decorated  with  statues  and  paintings.  It  was  burnt 
by  the  Persians ;  and,  after  its  restoration,  plundered  by  the  pirates 
in  the  Mithridatic  War,  by  Verres,  and  by  M.  Antony. 

HistoTy. — Samos  was  at  an  early  period  famed  for  its  commercial 
enterprise,  and  was  an  influential  meml»er  of  the  Ionian  confederacy. 
(Jnder  Polycrates  (b.c.  532)  it  became  the  greatest  Greek  maritime 
power,   and   entered    into 
commercial  relations  with 
Egypt.     After  his  death  it 
b^me  subject  to  Persia,  , 
and  remained  so  imtil  thet 
battle  of  Mycale,  B.C.  479, 1 
after     which     it     joined  | 
Athens,    and   arlhei«d    to 
that    power   through    the 
Peloponnesian     War.      In 
the  Syrian   wars   it   sided   •  Cotn  of  Samoa, 

with     Antiochus     against 

Rome :  in  the  Mithridatic  it  adopted  a  similar  policy.  It  was  imi^ed 
with  the  provuice  of  Asia  B.C.  84.  Its  prosperity  gradually  decayed 
under  the  Roman  emperors.  Samos  was  the  birth-place  of  the  philo- 
sophers Pythagoras  ^  and  Melissus,  and  the  poets  Asius^  Choerilus,  and 


§  23.  The  small  island  of  Piyra*  Ipsara^  lies  about  6  miles  from 
the  N.W.  point  of  Chios,  and  the  ffSimitim  between  Chios  and  the 
mainlanid.  le&ms  or  Ioaria»^  Nikaria,  is  10  miles  distant  from 
Samos,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  elevated  chain 
which  forms  that  island.  It  extends  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  with  a 
length  of  about  17  miles.  Its  inhabitants  were  origii\^lly  Milesians, 
but  it  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Samians.  It  possessed  the  towns 
of  Isti,  (Enoe,  and  Drep&num,  or  Drac&num — the  latter  situated  near 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name  at  the  E.  end  of  the  island.  The 
surrounding  sea  was  named  Icarium  Mare. 


1  Vir  Aiit  hie,  ortu  Samius  :  sed  fhgerat  una 
£t  Samon  et  dominos,  ocUoqae  tyraniiidis  exsul 
Sponte  erat.  Ov.  Met,  xv.  60. 

Samii  sunt  rata  diota  senis.  Id.  TriaU  iU.  8,  62. 

'  The  name  is  connected  in  mytholo^  with  Icams,  the  son  of  Dfedalus. 
Transit  et  loarium,  lapeas  ubi  perdidlt  alas 

Icams,  et  vasts  nomina  fecit  aquee. — Ot.  Fcui,  iv.  283. 
Ceratis  ope  Dsdaleft 
Nititur  pennis,  Titreo  daturus 

Nomina  ponto.  Hob.  Carm.  iv.  2,   2. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Asia  Mikob  (^continued). — Cabia,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia. 

III.  Cabia.  §  1.  Boundaries.  §  2.  MountainB,  bays,  and  promon 
tories.  §  3.  Rivers.  §  4.  Inhabitants.  §  5.  Towns;  history. 
§  6.  Cos,  Calymna,  &c.  §  7.  Rhodes.  §  8.  Carpathus.  IV. 
Lycia.  §  9.  Boundaries.  §  10.  Mountains,  rivers,  &c.  §  11.  In- 
habitants. §  12.  Towns ;  history.  V.  Pamphylia.  §  13.  Boun- 
daries. §  14.  Rivers,  &c.  §  15.  Inhabitants;  towns;  history. 
VI.  Cilicia.  §  16.  Boundaries.  §  17.  Situation.  §  18.  Moun- 
tains; passes.  §  19.  Coast.  §  20.  Rivers.  §  21.  Inhabitants. 
§  22.  Towjs;  history.  §  23.  Cyprus;  general  features.  §  24. 
Physical  features.     §25.  Towns;  history. 

III.  Cabia. 

§  1.  Caria  occupied  the  south-west  angle  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  sea,  on  the  N.  by  Messogis 
dividing  it  from  Lydia,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Glaucus  and 
Lycia.  Though  generally  a  mountainous  country,  it  contains  some 
extensive  valleys  and  a  great  deal  of  rich  land  in  the  basin  of  the 
Maeaoder.  The  Peraea,  or  southern  district,  is  a  beautiful  country, 
and  contains  some  fertile  tracts.  Timber  is  abundant,  and  the 
country  produces  good  ^rain  and  fruits,  the  fig  *  and  the  olive.    Tho 

*  Dried  figs  were  named  Oaric<B,  lit.  "  Carian  figs,"  by  the  Latins  : — 
Hie  nuz,  hie  mixta  est  rugoeis  carica  palmis. — Ov.  Met.  viii.  674. 
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cb'mate  varies  with  the  varying  altitade:  the  highest  imcta  are 
cold  and  wintry,  while  it  is  hot  in  the  lower  grounds.  The  former 
supplied  pasturage  for  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  even  now  the  green 
slopes  near  Alabanda  are  covered  with  flocks.  The  wool  of  Miletus 
and  the  wine  of  Cnidus  were  the  chief  exports.  The  limestone  of 
the  country  furnished  excellent  building-material. 

§  2.  The  mountain-ranges  ofCariaare  connected  with  the  Taurus 
system.  The  watershed  which  divides  the  basin  of  the^Mieander 
from  the  Calbis  and  the  other  streams  that  seek  l^e  Mediterranean, 
is  formed  by  a  range  which  emanates  from  Cadmus  in  the  N.E.  angle 
of  the  province,  and  which  takes  first  a  southerly  and  then  a 
westerly  direction,  terminating  in  the  peninsula  of  Halicamassus : 
near  the  southern  coast  the  ridge  was  named  lide.  From  this  range 
lateral  ridges  strike  off  towards  the  N.W.,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Mseander,  and  form  the  valleys  in  which  its  tributaries  flow :  the 
most  westerly  of  these  was  named  Latmus,'  terminating  in  the 
subordinate  ridge  of  Orion*  near  Miletus.  The  sea-coast  is  irregular ; 
the  Latmleus  Sinus  once  extended  inland  to  the  roots  of  the  hills,  but 
has  long  since  been  filled  up  by  the  alluvium  of  the  Mteander : 
between  Grion  and  Lide  lies  the  lasiui  Sin..  Oulf  of  AsyrikaUm^ 
with  a  much  indented  line  of  coast :  between  Lide  and  the  high 
ground  which  forms  the  peninsula  of  Cnidus,  the  deep  inlet  named 
Ceramieus  Sin.>  Q.  of  Budrum :  and  on  the  other  side  of  Cnidus  the 
irregular  gulf  in  front  of  the  isle  of  Syme,  c<Mitaining  the  three 
lesser  bays  named  ^bassins*  Sehflsnus,  and  Thymnias.  The  penin- 
sulas form  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  outline  of  Caria :  that 
on  which  Miletus  stood  was  of  a  triangular  shape,  the  southern 
point  forming  the  promontory  of  Posidium;  the  peninsula  of  Hali- 
camassus narrowed  at  the  point  where  the  town  stood,  and  again 
expanding  ended  in  the  promontories  of  Zephyrium,  Aatypalnat  and 
Temerium;  the  peninsula  of  Cnidus  is  about  40  miles  long,  and  no- 
where more  than  10  miles  broad,  and  terminates  in  the  promontory 
of  Triopium,  Crio :  it  is  contracted  to  a  narrow  neck  in  two  places, 
viz.  at  the  point  where  it  connects  with  the  mainland,  and  midway 
at  the  Bubassius  Sinus :  there  is  thus  a  double  peninsula,  to  which 
Herodotus  (i.  174)  gives  the  distinctive  names  of  the  Triopian  and 
the  Bybassian,  and  it  was  at  the  junction  of  these  two  that  the 
Cnidians  cut  their  canal  in  the  Persian  War.  The  peninsula  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  Schoenus  is  formed  by  a  ridge  named 
Phoenix,  which  terminates  in  OynoMSma,  "  the  Dog's  tomb,"  now 
(7.  Voi2)o:  lastly,  another  peninsula  is  formed  between  the  Calbis 


*  Latmas  was  the  febled  soene  of  Diana's  interriews  with  Endymion,  to  wbom 
the  epithet  Zatmius  is  henoe  applied  by  the  Latin  poeto  (Ov.  lyut.  ii.  S99 ;  VaL 
Flacc.  viU.  28 ;  SUt.  9U9,  iii.  4,  40). 
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aud  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus,  which  terminates  in  the  p^omontoiy  of 
Pedalinm  or  ArtemiaiiixiL  The  scenery  along  the  coast  is  very  fine, 
the  rocks  in  many  places  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea. 

§  3.  The  chief  river  of  Caria  is  the  Kmuidert  Meinder,  which  rises 
near  Gelaenod  in  Phrygia,  having  its  sources  in  a  lake,  whence  issues 
also  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Marsyas :  its  course  takes  a  south- 
western direction,  skirting  the  southern  slopes  of  the  range  of 
Messogis,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  tortuousness,'  whence 
the  term  "  to  mseander  ***  owes  its  origin.  The  stream  is  deep,  but 
not  broad :  it  frequently  overflows  its  banks,  and  carries  down  an 
immense  amount  of  deposit. 

The  less  important  streams  were,  for  the  most  part,  tributaries  of 
the  Marauder :  on  its  right  bank  it  receives  the  Letiiasns,  which  joins  it 
near  Magnesia,  and  the  teflos,  which  flowed  by  Priene ;  on  its  left 
bank,  the  Orstmis  or  Xosynvs,  Hagitik;  the  Harp&siui,  Harpa ;  and  the 
Xan^ts,  Tthina,  which  rises  near  Stratonicea,  and  ioins  the  Meeander 
opposite  to  Tralles.  We  liave  yet  to  notice  the  OalUf  or  Indiis,  Tavof, 
which  rises  in  Mount  Cadmus,  and,  flowing  to  the  S.,  joins  the  Medi- 
terranean near  Caimui. 

§  4.  Caria  was  occupied  by  the  following  races— the  Carians,  who 
believed  themselves  to  be  autochthonous,  but,  according  to  the 
Greeks,  were  emigrants  from  Crete — the  Caunians,  who  may  have 
been  allied  to  them,  and  who  were  settled  on  the  south  coast — and 
the  Hellenic  races  of  the  lonians  and  Dorians,  the  former  of  whom 
occupied  the  western  coast  as  far  as  the  lasian  bay,  while  the  latter 
held  the  promontories  of  Halicamassus  and  Cnidus,  The  Carians 
are  represented  as  a  warlike  race,*  serving  as  mercenaries  under  any 
one  who  was  willing  to  pay  them.  Their  language  differed  from 
that  of  the  Greek  settlers,*  although  the  two  people  probably  became 
intermixed.  The  southern  coast  between  these  peninsulas  and  the 
Calbis  was  designated  Persea,  or  more  fully  Persea  Rhodiorum,  as  it 
once  belonged  to  Rhodes. 

{  5.  Caria  possessed  some  of  the  most  flourishing  and  magnificent 
towns  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  MilStus,  the  metropolis  of  Ionia, 


*  Non  secos  ao  liquldus  PhrygUs  MsMndroe  in  nrris 
Ludit,  et  amblgiio  lapsu  refluitque  fluitque  : 
Ocourrennque  f4bi  Venturas  aspicit  undaa : 
Et  nunc  ad  fontes,  nunc  in  mare  versus  apertum, 
Inoertas  exercet  aquas.  Ov.  Met.  viii.  162. 

Msandrofl,  toties  qui  terris  crrat  in  isdem, 

Qui  lapsas  in  se  s»pe  retorquet  aquas. — In.  ITeroid.  ix.  55. 

*  The  following  lines  supply  ps  witli  an  instance  of  the  metaphorical  use  of  the 
term : — 

Victori  chlamjdem  auratam,  quam  plurima  ciroum 

Purpura  Mmandro  dupliei  Mellboea  oucurrit. — Vino.  ^n.  v.  250. 

*  Theocritus  {Id,  xvii.  89)  describes  them  as  ^outoX^ukt. 

*  Hence  Homer  characterises  them  as  fiap^ttpoi^w^p  {II.  ii.  867). 
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and  the  first  maritime  power  of  Western  Asia — Mylaaa,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Caria— Halicamassus,  the  greatest  of  the  Dorian  colonies 
— Tralles  and  Alahanda,  which  passed  into  a  proverb  for  wealth  and 
luxury — and  Cnidus,  a  seat  both  of  commerce  and  art.  Most  of 
these  towns  possessed  buildings  of  celebrity :  we  may  instance  Uie 
temple  of  Branchidas  near  Miletus,  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus, 
and  the  temple  of  Labranda  near  Mylasa.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
following  less  important  towns  had  magnificent  temples— Magnesia, 
Aphrodisias,  and  Euromus ;  while  others  can  show  to  this  day  the 
remains  of  fine  theatres  and  other  public  buildings.  These  towns 
and  works  of  art  testi/y  to  the  extent  of  Greek  influence  in  this 
country  :  with  the  exception  of  Mylasa,  indeed,  they  all  claimed  a 
Greek  origin.  Three  towns  belonging  to  the  Ionian  confederacy — 
Prifine,  Myus,  and  Miletus— were  grouped  on  the  shores  of  the 
Latmian  bay ;  they  decayed  through  natural  causes,  the  alluvium 
of  the  Maeander  gradually  turning  the  bay  into  a  pestilential  marsh  : 
the  two  former  ceased  to  exist  even  in  classical  times :  Miletus 
survived  until  the  Middle -Ages,  but  the  period  of  its  commercial 
greatness  terminated  with  its  capture  by  the  Persians,  B.C.  494. 
The  Dorian  towns  were  situated  on  the  southern  peninsulas :  the 
position  of  Halicamassus  was  one  of  great  natural  strength,  and  it 
became,  during  the  Persian  period,  the  virtual  capital  of  Caria :  it 
fell  after  its  capture  by  Alexander.  Cnidus  was,  from  its  central 
position,  the  metropolis  of  the  Dorian  confederacy,  and  flourished 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Koman  empire.  A  few  towns  rose  under 
the  Seleucidae :  they  were  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Maeander : 
Antiochia,  Stratonio^a,  and  probably  Aphrodisias,  belong  to  this 
period:  these  towns  continued  to  exist  under  the  later  Roman 
empire.  The  great  fertility  of  the  soil  seems  to  have  been  the 
foundation  of  the  wealth  of  the  towns  of  the  interior :  Tralles, 
Alabanda,  and  Mylasa,  were  all  surrounded  by  remarkably  fertile 
districts.  We  shall  describe  these  towns  in  their  order  from  N.  to  S. 
taking  firstly  those  which  stood  on  or  near  the  sea-coast,  and 
secondly,  those  of  the  interior. 

1 .  Mftgneria  stood  on  the  Lethseus,  a  short  distance  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Meander,  surrounded  by  a  plain  of  great  fertility.  Ongi- 
nally  an  JRoUsnk  town,  it  was  destroyed  by  ^e  Cimmeiians  about 
B.C.  726,  and  was  re-occupied  by  Milesian  colonists  ;  it  is  known  as  the 
residence  of  Themistoclee,  and  as  possessing  a  splendid  temple  of 
Artemis  Leucophryne,  the  ruins  of  which  are  found  at  Inek-haxar, 
PriSne  was  well  situated  on  the  terraced  slope  of  Mycale,  and  in  ancient 
times  stood  immediately  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Latmus,  from 
which,  however,  it  was  removed  a  distance* of  40  stades  even  in 
Strabo's  time  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Haander.  The  two  ports, 
-  which  it  originiJlv  possessed,  were  thus  filled  up,  and  the  town  early 
simk  into  insigninoance.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Bias.  Remains  of  it 
exist  near  Sarmoon,  particularly  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
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Polias.'  M71IC,  the  sm&llest  of  the  Ionian  towns,  was  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Msander,  about  30  stades  from  its  mouth :  it  was  one  of 
the  towns  given  to  Themistocles  bv  the  Persian  king:  it  was  after- 
wards connected  with  Miletus,  which  finally  received  its  inhabitants. 
Milfitni  occupied  a  peninsula  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Latmus  ;  it  consisted  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  city,  with  their  separate 

fortifications,    and    four    har- 
bours,  which  were  protected 
on  the  sea- side  by  Lade  and  the 
]     other  islands  which  formed  the 
I     Tragasffian  group.  Down  to  the 
/     period    of  the   Ionian  revolt, 
B.C.  4d4,  Miletus  enjoyed  the 
highest  commercial  prosperity, 
'  and  planted  its  colonies  along 
CoinofMlletai.  the  shores  of  the  ^groan,  the 

Hellespont,     the     Propontis, 
and   the   Euxine :   it  was  exposed  to  contests  with  the  Lydian  kings ' 
Ardys,   Sadyattes,    and  Alyattes,  and  ultimately  yielded  to  Croesus. 


Chart  of  the  CoMt  aboat  Miletus. 

From  494,  when  the  city  was  plundered  and  its  inhabitants  removed 
by  Darius,  it  was  subject  to  Persia  until  the  battle  of  Mycale,  b.c.  479, 
when  it  became  independent,  and  joined  Athens,  with  which  it  was 

'  The  rains  of  this  temple  afford  a  fine  speeiinen  of  lomie  arehitectnre,  of  about 
the  same  date  as  the  Mansoleum. 
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ocnmeoted  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  Peloponneman  War.  In  B.C.  3.S4 
it  was  taken  and  partly  destroyed  by  Alexander.  St.  Paul  visited  it 
on  his  return  from  Macedonia.  Miletus  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in 
Qreek  literature,  as  the  birth-place  of  the  philosophers  Thales,  Anazi- 
mander,  and  Anaximenes,  and  of  the  historians  Cadmus  and  Hecatteus.^ 
Its  manufactures  of  furniture,  woollen  cloths,  and  carpets,'  were  also 
celebrated.  At  BraneMdg,  or  Didj^ma,  12  miles  S.  of  Miletus,  and 
about  2  miles  inland  from  Prom.  Posidium,  was  the  famous  temple  of 
Apollo  Didymeus,  with  an  oracle,  which  was  consulted  alike  by  lonians 
and  .^olians,  as  well  as  by  foreigners  :  the  kings  Croesus  of  Lydia  and 
Necos  of  Egypt  paid  reverence  to  it.  The  temple  was  destroyed  by  the 
Persians,  d.c.  494,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Milesians  on  an 
enormous  scale.  A  road  called  the  "  sacred  way,'*  lined  with  seated 
statues  led  to  it  from  the  sea.  Only  two  columns  now  remain;  the 
rest  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  len^h  of  the  temple  was  304,  and  its 
breadth  165  feet ;  in  point  of  size  it  ranked  next  to  the  great  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Imiiib,  Asvn  Kalessi,  on  a  small  island  close  to 
the  north  coast  of  the  bay  named  after  it,  had  a  mixed  population  of 
Oreek  settlers,  whose  chief  occupation  was  fishing.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Peloponneeian  War,  and  was  besieged  by  the 
last  Philip  of  Macedonia. 

HnlitmrniWTit,  Budrum,  was  situated  on  the  Ceramian  Gulf,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  largest  and  strongest  city  in  all  Caria.  Its  principal 
acropolis  was  named  Salm&cis  after  a  well  near  it,  whose  waters  were 
supposed  to  have  an  enervating  influence.*  It  possessed  two  harbours, 
the  entrance  to  the  larger  one  being  guarded  by  a  pier  on  each  side. 
The  most  remarkable  building  was  the  Mausoleum  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Mausolus  by  his  widow  Artemisia  (b.c.  352):  it  was 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Halicamassus  originally  belonged 
to  the  Dorian  confederacy,  but  was  expelled  from  it :  it  became  subject 
to  Persia,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  seat  of  a  tyranny  founded  by 
Lygdamis,  and  carried  on  by  Artemisia,  who  fought  at  Salamis  :  this 
dh^nasty  gradually  established  its  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Caria. 
Halicamassus  was  besieged  by  Alexander,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  acropolis,  was  taken  and  destroyed.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
historians  Dionysius  and  Herodotus.  The  remains  of  Halioimassus 
consist  of  the  ancient  polvgonal  walls,  which  are  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  part  of  a  mole  on  the  £.  side  of  the  harbour,  the  founda- 
tions of  a  large  Ionic  temple,  and  of  a  Doric  colonnade  near  the  Mauso- 
leum, and  some  cemeteries  outside  the  walls.    The  Mausoleum  '  itself 

*  The  morals  of  the  Mflesians  were  so  lax  that  Milenut  became  a  synonym  for 
"wanton." 

Jnnzit  Aristidefl  Milesia  earmina  secnm.— Or.  Dritt.  U.  418. 
•  Qoamvis  Milesia  magno 
YeUera  matentar,  Tyrlos  incocta  mbores. — Yxao.  Oeorg,  IIL  306. 

Earn  dream  Milesia  vellera  Nymphs 
Carpebant,  hyaU  satoro  fhcata  colore.  In.  iv.  834. 

>  Unde  sit  infiunis ;  qoare  male  fortibns  undis 
BalmaoiB  cnervet,  tactosqne  remoUiat  artns ; 
Discite.     Caosaiatet :  vis  est  notissima  fontis. — Or.  Met,  iv.  385. 

*  The  name  was  applied  by  the  Bomans,  as  it  is  by  oorselves,  to  any  fine 
sepulchral  monnment  :— 

Nee  mansolei  dives  fbrtona  8et>nlcri 

Mortis  ab  extrema  conditione  vacat. — Paop.  iiL  3,  19. 
Nam  vleina  doocnt  noe  vivere  mansolea  : 

Cam  dooeaat  ipsos  posse  perixe  deos.^ — ^Mast.  v.  64. 
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is  correctly  described  by  Pliny  as  having  been  a  circular  building  sur- 
rounded by  36  columns  and  surmounted  by  a  pyramid,  which  was 
crowned  with  a  colossal  group  of  a  chariot  with  four  horses.  The 
height  of  the  whole  edifice  was  140  ft.  and  its  circumference  411.  It 
was  decorated  with  sculptures  in  relief,  executed  *in  Parian  marble  and 
of  the  highest  merit.  The  site  of  the  Mausoleum  was  explored  in  1857 
by  Mr.  C.  Newton,  who  discovered  two  colossal  figures,  one  of  which 
is  supposed  to  represent  Mausolus  himself,  the  halves  of  two  horses 
forming  a  portion  of  the  crowning  group,  some  slabs  of  the  frieee, 
several  lions,  and  other  interesting  objects.  These  objects  are  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum. 


Plao  of  Cnidus,  and  Chart  of  the  at^Jdlnini^  Coast. 

Cnidiu  stood  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  peninsula  already 
described  as  terminating  in  Prom.  Triopium :  a  portion  of  it  was 
built  on  the  mainland,  and  a  portion  on  an  island  which  was  joined 
to  it  by  a  causeway.  The  island  sheltered  the  two  harbours  which 
lay  on  each  side  of  the  causeway,  the  larger  of  them,  on  the  south 
side,   being  protected    by  moles  of  gvo&t  Rtrength.      Cnidus    was  a 

member  of  the  Dorian  con- 
federacy, the  members  of 
which  met  at  the  temple  of 
the  Triopian  Apollo.  It 
surrendered  to  the  Persian 
I  '   general    Harpagus,    in    the 

time  bf  Cyrus,  and  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Athenians  in 
the      Peloponnesian     War. 
uomoTUDMoi.  Cimon    defeated  the   Lace- 

daemonian fleet  \mder  Pis- 
ander  near  it,  B.C.  894.  Cnidus  had  considerable  trade,  and  pro- 
duced many  eminent  men — Eudoxus,  Ctesias,  and  Agatharcides—  and 
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acquired  some  remarkable  works  of  art.  particularly  the  statue  of 
Aphrodite  by  Praxiteles,  and  others  which  were  set  up  at  Oljrmpia 
and  Delphi.  The  worship  of  Venus*  was  prevalent  at  Cnidus. 
Canniii,  in  Persea,  stood  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  now  called 
Koi-gez,  which  communicates  with  a  lake  about  10  miles  from  the  sea : 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  history  :  it  was  taken  by  Ptolemy,  b.c. 
H09  ;  it  was  subsequently  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  Khodians,  taken 
from  them,  B.C.  167,  but  again  restored  to  them :  it  was  the  birth-place 
of  Protogenes  the  painter. 

-  2.  Trallef^  stood  on  the  slope  of  Messogis,  not  far  from  the  Hse- 
ander,  and  was  centrally  situated  at  a  point  where  roads  from  the  S., 
£.,  and  W.  converged.  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  some  assigning  its 
foundation  to  the  Argives,  others  to  the  Pelosgiaus.  The  place  was 
chiefly  famous  for  the  wmdth  of  its  inhabitants,  derived  partly  from 
the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  district,  partly  from  its  commercial  im- 
portance. Extensive  ruins  of  it  exist  at  Ghiuzel  Hittar.  Alfthftfidn 
was  situated  about  18  miles  S.  of  Tralles,  and  was  also  a  place  of  great 
wealth  and  luxury  :  under  the  Roman  empire  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
Conventus  Juridicus,  or  court-house;  its  site  is  supposed  to  be  at 
Arah-Hissfir  on  the  Marsyas,  where  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  and 
other  buildings.  Myliaa  was  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  not  &r  from 
the  head  of  the  lassian  Bay,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  yielded 
the  beautiful  white  marble,  out  of  which  the  town  was  built :  Physcus 
served  as  \\a  port.  The  town  boasted  a  high  antiquity,  and  possessed 
two  splendid  temples,  one  of  which  stood  in  the  village  of  Labranda, 
and  was  connected  with  the  town  by  a  Via  Sacra  about  9  miles  long. 
Its  resistance  to  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  is  the  only  historical 
event  of  interest  connected  with  it.  The  remains  at  Melasio  consist 
of  a  marble  archway,  the  vestiges  of  a  theatre,  and  ranges  of  columns. 
The  temple  at  Labranda  was  sacred  to  Jupiter  Stratius,  and  was  of 
immense  size :  it  was  surroimded  by  a  grove  of  plane  trees.  It  was 
situated  in  the  mountains  between  Mylasa  and  Alabanda,  where  exten- 
sive ruins  have  been  found.  A^irodiaiaf  stood  on  the  Mosynus,  S.  of 
the  Mroander,  not  far  distant  from  the  eastern  border :  it  was  a  very 
lai^  and  fine  city,  as  the  ruins  at  Ghera  testify,  particularly  those  of 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite  ;  of  its  history  we  know  nothing  beyond  the 
fiict  that  imder  the  Ronoans  it  became  a  free  city.  Antio^iia,  sur- 
oamed  *'ad  MaDandrum,"  stood  on  the  Mosvnus,  and  was  named  after 
Antiochis,  the  mother  of  Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucus.  Cn.  Manlius  en- 
camped here,  b.c.  189,  on  his  way  to  Galatia :  the  supposed  remains, 
about  5  miles  S.E.  of  Kuyuja,  are  inconsiderable.  Stratoniete,  S.E. 
of  Mylasa,  derived  its  name  from  Stratonice,  the  wife  of  Antiochus 
Soter,  who  founded  it,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  moi-e  ancient  Idrias. 
Mithridates  resided  there  :  at  a  later  peiiod  its  resistance  to  Labienus 


>  None,  O  ooraleo  creata  ponto, 
Quid  sanctum  Idaliom,  Syrosque  apertos, 
Qtuoque  Aneona,  Cnidomqne  sruDflinosam, 
Colls.  Catvll.  xxxtL  U. 

O  Venus,  regina  Cnidi  Paphique.  Hor.  Carm.  i.  80,  1. 

*  Borne  was  much  fk^uented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tralles  and  Alabanda  : — 
Hie  Andro,  ille  Samo,  hie  Tralllbus  aut  Alabandis 
Esqnilias  dietumque  petnnt  a  vimino  coUem 
Viscera  magnanim  domnum  dominique  fbturi. — Jvv.  iii.  70. 

AKC.  OEOO.  0 
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attracted  t&e  notice  of  the  RomaoB  to  it,  and  Hadrian  took  it  under  hii 
special  care.  The  remains  at  Etki-Hi$Mr  are  very  extensive :  some 
columns  still  stand  erect,  and  the  theatre  still  preserves  its  seats  and 
a  part  of  the  proscenium. 

Among  the  less  important  towns  we  may  hriefly  notice— (1.)  on  the 
sea-coast,  Heraeleaf  whose  agnomen  *'  ad  Latmum, '  sufficiently  explains 
its  position — Bargylia,  on  the  Bay  of  lassus,  which  was  sometimes 
named  after  it  Bargylieticus,  once  occupied  by  a  garrison  of  Philip  III. 
of  Macedonia— CaxTanda,  on  an  island  off  the  north  coast  of  the  Hali- 
camassian  peninsula — Myndns,  a  few  miles  N.W.  of  Halicamassus, 
strongly  fortified,  and  possessing  a  good  harbour,  probably  at  Gumiihlu 
—Ped&aa,  probably  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hidicamassian  peninsula, 
where  the  Persians  were  defeated  in  the  Ionian  revolt — Physoui,  on 
the  coast  of  Persea,  with  a  magnificent  harbour,  now  called  Marmorice, 
whence  communication  with  Rhodes  was  maintained— Lor jf ma,  near 
Cape  Cynossema,  supposed  to  be  at  Fort  Aplotheeat  where  walls 
and  several  towers  show  that  a  strong  place  once  existed — Calynda, 
near  the  borders  of  Lycia,  about  7  miles  from  the  sea,  and  probably 
on  the  Calbis,  though  its  site  has  not  been  made  out.  (2.)  In  the  interior 
— ITyia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mseander,  at  Sultan- Hismr,  where  are  the 
remains  of  a  theatre  with  the  rows  of  seats  almost  entire,  an  amphi- 
theatre and  other  buildings ;  a  place  of  literary  distinction — Alnida, 
between  Alabanda  and  Mylasa,  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Caria — 
and  EnrOmiif,  N.W.  of  Mylasa,  at  laJdee,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a 
magnificent  temple. 

History. — The  Carians  do  not  come  prominently  forward  in  history. 
After  they  were  driven  from  the  sea-coast  by  the  Qreek  settlers,  they 
lived  in  villag&,  and  formed  a  confederation,  the  members  of  whicn 
met  at  the  temple  of  Zeus  Chrysaoreus,  on  the  site  of  the  later  Stra- 
tonicea.  Caria  formed  a  portion  of  the  Lydian  and  Persian  empires. 
In  the  Ionian  revolt  it  joined  the  Greeks,  and  after  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt  it  returned  to  its  former  masters,  who  established  a 
monarchy  at  Halicamassus.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  the 
Romans  divided  Caria  between  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and  the 
Rhodians.  In  the  year  b.c.  129,  the  portion  assign^  to  the  former 
was  added  to  the  province  of  Asia. 

§  6.  The  island  of  Cm  *  lies  off  the  coast  of  Caria,  separated  by  a 
narrow  channel  from  the  Halicamassian  peninsula,  of  which  it  may 
be  deemed  a  continuation.  Its  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  is  about 
23  miles.  Its  soil  was  very  productive,  and  its  wines  and  oint- 
ment were  well  known  to  the  Romans :  *  its  textile  fabrics,  consisting 
of  a  kind  of  gauae,^  were  also  celebrated.     ITie  most  fertile  portion 

*  The  modern  name,  Staneho^  is  a  cormptioa  of  it  riof  Km. 
«  Albo  non  sine  Coo.— Hob.  Sat.  ii.  4,  39. 

Lubrica  Coa.  Pkss.  Sat.  v.  185. 

'  nia  gerat  Testes  tenuea,  qnas  femtna  Coa 

Texuit,  aoratas  dispoeuitque  Tias.— Tibull.  ii.  S,  5S. 
Quid  Jurat  omato  prooederc,  vita,  capillo, 

£t  tennes  Coa  vcste  movere  sinus.— Pbop.  i.  S,  1. 
Sire  illam  Cois  ftilgentem  incedcre  ridi 

Totum  de  Coa  reste  rolumen  erit.—  Id.  ii.  1,  5. 
The  term  Coa  is  sometimes  used  by  itself  for  these  robes  :— 

Cois  tibi  piene  ridere  est.  Hob.  SoL  i.  S,  101. 
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of  the  island  was  towards  the  N.  and  E.,  where  the  ground  was 
level :  the  rest  wi»  mountainous.  The  capital,  also  named  Cos, 
Was  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  possessed  a 
well  sheltered  roadstead, 
much  frequented  by 
the  numerous  vessels 
which  passed  through 
the  channel  between  the 

island  and  the    main-  CoinofC(». 

land ;  it  was  thus  visited 

by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxi.  1).  It  was  also  famed  for  a  temple  of 
iEsculapius,  to  which  a  school  of  physicians  was  attached.  Cos 
was  a  member  of  the  Dorian  Pentapolis  :  under  the  Romans  it  be- 
came a  free  state.  The  town  was  fortified  by  Alcibiades :  having 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Antoninus  Pius. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  painter  Apelles, 
auu  the  physician  Hippocrates. 

Between  Cos  and  Icaria  are  the  less  important  islands— CUynma, 
fiEuned  for  its  excellent  honey,  but  not  meriting  the  praises  bestowkl 
upon  its  foliage,^  being  a  bare  island — Leros,  about  30  miles  S.W.  of 
Miletus,  colonized  successively  by  Dorians  and  Milesians,*  with  a 
sanctuary  of  Artemis,  which  witnessed,  according  to  mythology,  the 
metamorphosis  of  Meleager's  sisters  into  guinea-fowls — Patmoi,  to 
the  N.W.,  interesting  as  the  spot  whither  St.  John  was  banished,  and 
where  he  is  believMl  to  have  composed  the  Apocalypse — and  the 
Gorasiis,  a  group  of  two  lax^r  and  several  smaller  islands.  Between 
Cos  and  Rhodes  are  ITisfnis,  of  volcanic  origin,  well  known  for  its 
wine,  its  millstones,  and  its  hot  spring,  occupied  by  a  Dorian  popula- 
tion, with  a  town  of  which  the  remains  of  the  acropolis  still  exist — 
TslOi,  celebrated  for  its  ointment— Sym6,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sinus 
Schoenus,  high  and  barren,  and  hence  at  times  wholly  deserted — and 
Ohalda,  off  the  west  coast  of  Rhodes.  These  islands  retain,  with  but 
slight  variation,  their  ancient  names. 

§  7.  The  large  island  of  Bhodva  ^  is  distant  about  9  or  10  miles 
from  the  south  coast  of  Caria  :  its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  45 
miles,  and  its  width  varies  from  20  to  25.    A  range  of  mountains 


t  PecnndAqae  melle  Calymne.— Or.  Met.  riii.  322. 
Sflris  tunhroot  Calymne.  Id.  Art,  Am,  ii.  81. 

t  Its  inhabitants  enjoyed  an  unfortonata  celebrity  for  their  extreme  ill-temper, 
aooording  to  the  subjoined  verses  of  Phoc  jlides  : — 

ndUrrec.  nMiv  UfOxKiovf  col  UpoKkhif  Adpun, 
Even  in  modem  times  they  are  unpopular  tnm  their  stinginess. 

>  The  name  was  supposed  to  be  derived  i^m  p68o¥,  <*  a  rose,"  which  appears 
as  the  national  emblem  on  the  ooins. 

O  2 
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traverses  the  isllmd  from  N.  to  S.,  culminating  irf  Mount  Atabjhris> 
at  a  height  of  4560  feet,  the  very  summit  of  which  was  crowned 

^^ith  a  temple  of 
Zeus.  Though  gene- 
rally moimtainous,  and 
especially  so  about 
the  towns  of  Rhodes 
and  Lindus,  the  island 
was  very  fertile,  the 
soil  being  rich,  and 
•  Co?n  of  Rhodes.  the   climate    imrival- 

led:'  its  wine,'  dried 
raisins,  figs,  saffcon,  and  oil,  were  much  valued,  as  also  its  marble, 
sponge,  and  fish;  its  inhabitants  were  skilled  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ships,  arms,  and  military  engines:  hence,  even  in  the 
days  of  Homer,  the  island  obtained  fame  for  great  wealth. 
The  early  inhabitants,  named  Telchines,  enjoyed  a  semi-mythical 
fame  :  the  race  that  succeeded  them,  the  Heliadse,  were  of  a  similar 
character :  they  were  followed  by  settlers  from  various  foreign 
countries,  among  whom  the  Dorians  became  dominant,  and  at  length 
gave  a  decidedly  Doric  character  to  the  island.  The  three  most 
ancient  towns,  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camlrus,  which  were  known  in 
the  Homeric  age,*  were  members  of  the  Doric  Pentapolis,  along  with 
Cos  and  Cnidus.  The  later  capital,  Rhodus,  was  not  founded  imtil 
B.C.  408 :  its  rise  proved  fatal  to  the  existenc-e  of  Lindus  and  lalysus, 
whose  inhabitants  were  removed  thither. 

BbiOdns  was  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  island,  and  was  built  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  on  ground  gradually  rising  from  the  shore,  and 
with  such  regularity  that  it  was  said  to  appear  like  one  hoiiae.  The 
acropolis  was  posted  at  the  S.W.  of  the  town,  and  there  were  two 
excellent  harbours.  In  addition  to  many  remarkable  works  of  art,, 
both  in  sculpture  and  painting,  Rhodes  boasted  of  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world  in  the  brazen  statue  of  Helios,  commonly  known 
as  the  Colo8«u».  It  was  erected,  n.c.  280,  by  Chares,  overthrown  by 
an  earthquake,  u.c.  224,  and  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  restored: 
its  height  was  70  cubits,  and  it  stood  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the 
porta.    Rhodes  produced  many  men  of  literary  eminence.     St.  Paul 


'  There  wax  a  proverb  that  the  sun  shone  every  day  at  Rhodes  : — 
Claramquo  rclinquit 
Sole  Rhodon.  Lie.  Phars.  viii.  247. 

Virgil  highly  praises  the  Rhodian  grape  : — 

Non  ego  te,  dis  et  mensis  accepta  secundis 
Transierim,  Rhodia.  Georg.  ii.  101. 

'Rk  'P66ov  iw4a  njot  ay«v  'Po^cwi'  dycpclixwv 
or  'Voioy  ift-^vifioirro  iidrptxa  ttoirfiifB^rrti, 
Ait^ov,  'Ii}Av470V  T«  KoX  afyyiVMKTCi  Kdfunpoy. — Hon.  II,  11.  658. 
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touched  there  on  his  voyage  from  Macedonia  to  PhcBiiicia.  Lindna 
^stoud  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  contained  the  r<*vered  sanctuaries  of 
Minerva  and  Hercules :  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Cleobulus,  one  of  the 
seven  sages,  and  of  Chares,  the  maker  or  the  Colossus  :  the  site  of  the 
town  is  marked  by  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  and  of  many  highly  oma- 
-mented  tombs.  lalyinf  stood  on  the  northern  coast,  about  7  miles 
from  Rhodes.  Caminis  was  about  midway  down  the  western  coast ; 
the  Homeric  epithet  iipyiySeis  had  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  soil. 

History.— "BAiodeB  did  not  rise  to  any  political  importance  until  after 
the  erection  of  its  capital  in  b.c.  408,  when  the  equally  balanced  state  of 
its  parties  offered  an  opening  at  one  time  for  Spai-ta,  at  another  time  for 
Athens,  according  as  the  oligarchical  or  democratical  faction  was  upper- 
most. The  navaJ  i>ower  of  Rhodes  rose  about  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
and  the  town  distinguished  itself  for  its  resistance  to  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Rhodes  sided  with  Rome  in 
her  eastern  wars,  and  received  a  portion  of  Caria  in  reward.  In  the 
civil  wars  it  took  the  part  of  Ca?sar,  and,  after  his  death,  resisted 
CassiuB,  and  suffered  in  consequence  most  severely.  From  this  period, 
B.C.  42,  Rhodes  sunk  in  power,  but  retained  fame  as  a  setft  of  learning. 
In  Coustantine's  division,  Rhodes  became  the  metropolis  of  the  Pro- 
vincia  Insularum. 

§  8.  S.W.  of  Rhodes  lies  Carp&thaB,  Skarpanto^  which  gave  to  the 
surrounding  sea  the  title  of  Carijathium  Mare.  It  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  bare  mountains,  rising  to  a  central  height  of  4000  feet, 
with  a  steep  and  inaccessible  coast.  It  was  originally  a  portion  of 
Minos's  kingdom ;  it  was  afterwards  colonized  by  Dorians,  but  seems 
to  have  been  dependent  on  Rhodes.  It  possessed  four  towns,  of 
which  Nisyrus  was  the  chief.  The  small  island  of  Casnii  ATcwo,  lies 
off  it«  southern  extremity. 

IV.  Lycia. 

§  9.  Lyoia  was  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Caria,  on  the  N.  by 
■Phrygia  and  Pisidia,  on  the  N.E.  by  Pamphylia,  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  Mediterranean,  which  also  washes  a  portion  of  its  eastern  and 
western  coasts.  It  is  throughout  a  moimtainous  district,  being 
intersected  in  all  directions  by  the  southerly  branches  of  the  Taunis 
range :  it  was,  nevertheless,  fertile  in  wine,  com,  and  other  pro- 
ductions. The  scenery  is  highly  picturesque,  rich  valleys,  wooded 
ToQOuntains,  and  precipitous  crags,  being  beautifully  intermingled. 
Among  the  pix)duct8  peculiar  to  Lycia  we  may  notice  a  particularly 
•soft  kind  of  sponge  found  at  Antiphellus,  and  a  species  of  chalk  pos- 
sessed of  medicinal  properties.  It  also  contained  springs  of  naphtha, 
which  attest  its  volcanic  character. 

§  10.  The  principal  mountains  in  Lycia  were  named — DeedUaf  on 
the  border  of  Caria— Cragns  and  Antiiar&gns,  two  loity  peaks,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  an  elevated  plain,  and  terminating  in  a 
cluster  of  rugged  heights  on  the  western  coast,  Cragus  being  the  most 
southerly  of  the  two— Ma«iicftui,  in  the  centre  of  the  province, 
running  from  N.  to  S.  parallel  to  the  river  Xan thus— and  Climax. 
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on  the  eastern  coast,  the  name  (meaning  'Madder")  being  originally 
applied  to  a  mountain  which  overhung  the  sea  near  Phaselis  so  closely, 
that  at  certain  times  the  road  at  its  base  was  impassable,  while  the 
mountain  was  surmounted  only  by  a  difficult  pass :  the  name  was 
afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  ridge  between  Lycia  and  Pamphylia. 


Rock-cut  LycUn  Tomb  (Texier's  Asia  Mioeure). 

A  portion  of  this  mountain  is  the  Chinunra,  which  Ctesias  describes  as 
having  a  perpetual  flame  issuing  from  it :  this  is  no  doubt  a  reference 
to  the  inflammable  gas  found  in  that  neighbourhood.  I'he  ancient 
poets  •  frequently  refer  to  this  phenomenon,  the  nature  of  which 
they  did  not  understand.  To  the  S.  of  this  range  was  a  volcanic 
mountain  named  Olympm  or  FhoBiiieiis*  Numerous  promontories 
occur  on  the  coast,  the  most  conspicuous  being — Prom.  Baommi  Tedy^ 
Booroon,  at  the  termination  of  Cragus — and  another  at  the  S.E. 
point,  also  called  Baomm,  but  sometimes  ChdUdoninm,  Chelidonia^ 
off  which  lay  a  group  of  five  rocky  islands  of  the  same  name :  the 

ft  Upitrov  lUv  pa  Xt^Mupcu'  afiaifLOK^rrir  ixiKtvo-* 
Tlc^i^ev*  ^  £*  op'  o}v  ^loi'  y^yct^  ov^*  aySfmirmv, 
np6atf«  Xdunff  itriBtv  H  ^pojcwr,  fi4mni  M  ^ifuupa, 
Ativbv  airovvtiovcra  irvpJw  fidvof  aiBoniyoun — Hon.  U.  vi.  179.J 
Vix  iUiffatom  tc  tHformi 

reguuB  expediet  Chimnra.  Hor.  Carm.  I.  27,  28. 

FlammiBquc  armaU  Chimera.  Viao-  jEn,  vi.  298. 

Kal  XtfAotpoy  wvp  wptovo-aM, 
K«i  SoXvftovf  lira^w.  •  Phcd.  Olymp.  xUi.  128. 
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promontory  was  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  Taurus.  ITie 
most  important  river  is  the  Zanthiif,  Etchen,  which  rises  in  Taurus, 
and  flows  in  a  S.W.  direction  through  an  extensive  plain  between 
the  ranges  of  Gragus  and  Massicytus  to  the  sea :  the  name,  meaning 
"  yellow,"  has  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  water :  this  river 
was  known  to  Homer,*  and  was  regai-dod  as  a  favourite  stream  of 
Apollo,^  to  whom  indeed  the  whole  of  Lycia  was  sacred.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province  a  smaller  stream  was  named  Limjhnut  to 
which  the  Arycandus,  Fineka^  is  tributary. 

§  11.  llie  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lycia  were  a  Semitic  race, 
divided  into  two  tribes  named  Sol^mi  and  TermiUe  or  TremiUe. 
The  Lycians  entered  from  Crete  before  that  island  received  its 
Hellenic  character,  and  subdued  the  Tei-milw  on  the  sea-coast  ^vith 
ease,  but  had  to  maintain  an  arduous  struggle  with  the  SoljTiii, 
who  had  retreated  into  the  mountainpus  district  on  the  boi^der  of 
Pisidia,  named  Milyas.  ITie  Solymi  api)ear  to  have  assumed  the 
name  of  this  district,  as  they  were  afterwards  known  as  Milyas. 
The  Lycians,  though  "  barbarians  "  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  teim, 
were  an  enlightened  nation,  enjoying  a  fi-ee  constitution  consisting 
of  a  confederacy  of  23'  towns,  cultivating  the  arts  of  sculptm-e  and 
architecture,*  and  probably  having  a  literature  of  their  own. 

§  12.  The  towns  of  Lycia  were  very  numerous ;  Pliny  states  that 
it  once  contained  seventy,  though  in  his  day  the  numbers  had  simk 
to  twenty-six ;  the  higher  estimate  is  justified  by  the  numerous 
ruins  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  many  of  them  repre- 
senting towns,  the  very  names  of  which  are  unrecorded.  The  six 
largest  towns  of  the  confederacy  were— Xanthus,  PatSra,  Pinfti-a, 
Olympus,  Myra,  and  Tlos.  The  first  of  these  was  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  was  situated  in  the  rich  plain  of  the  Xanthus : 
Pinara  and  Tlos  were  not  far  distant  from  it :  the  other  three  were 
on  the  coast.  PhasClis,  on  the  eastern  coast,  though  not  a  member 
of  the  Lycian  confederacy,  rose  to  great  impoi-tanQp  as  a  commer- 
cial town.  The  dates  at  which  these  and  other  towns  were  bxiilt 
can  only  be  conjectui*ed  from  the  character  of  the  aix^itecture, 
which,  in  many  cases,  indicates  a  high  antiquity.    Their  flourishing 

*  Tri^Mtv  U  AvKofi,  Uav$ov  avo  Sun^frroc — Hox.  77.  ii.  877. 
*AAA*  fire  fHi  Avkviiv  Ife,  MivBov  rt  ^kana^ 
TIpo^v4ut  fuv  Tt«r  ea^  AvictV  cvpcrqf. — Id.  vi.  178. 

7  PboDbe,  qui  Xantho  lavis  amne  crines.    Hok.  Qann.  iv.  6,  26. 
Qui  LyciaB  tenet 
Dmnetiiy  nataleinqae  silvum, 

Delios  et  Patareus  Apollo.         Id.  Oarm.  111.  4,  62. 

•  The  architecture  Is  partly  of  a  Cyclopean,  partly  of  a  Greek  character,  the 
latter  exhihitinff  a  high  state  of  art.  The  monumental  architecture  has  a  pccn- 
liar  character,  consisting  in  the  use  of  a  pointed  arch,  not  very  unlike  that  used 
in  Gothic  architecture. 
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period  appears  to  have  beeu  about  the  time  when  the  Romans  first 
became  connected  with  the  country;  it  terminated  with  the  fall  of 
Xanthus,  and  the  exactions  imposed  by  Brutus.  We  shall  describe 
these  towns  in  ordeik  from  W.  to  E.  v 

TelmetMiu  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Glaucus,  and  was  once 
a  flourishing  town,  as  the  remarkable  remains  at  Myes—B.  theatre,  porti- 
coes, and  sepulchral  chambers  in  the  solid  rock — still  testify :  its  in- 
habitants were  highly  skilled  in  augury.  Patara,  the  port  of  Xanthus, 
w.as  situated  ueai-  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus,  and  possessed  a  fine  har- 
bour, as  well  as  a  celebrated  temple  and  oi'acle  of  Apollo,^  hence  siu*- 
named  Patareus.  The  harbour  was  much  visited  by  vessels  trading  to 
Phoenicia :  St.  Paul  touched  there  (Acts  xxi.  I).  The  ruins  are  very  ex- 
tensive, particularly  those  of  a  theatre  built  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius; 
but  the  harbour  has  become  choked  with  sand.  Xanthus,  the  capital, 
was  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Xanthus,  about  6  miles 
from  its  mouti).  The  city  is  famous  for  its  determined  resistance  to 
Hai'pagus  in  the  reign  of  Cyinis,  and  again  to  Brutus — on  each  of 
which  occasions  it  was  destroyed.  The  ruins  near  Koonih  are  magni- 
ficent, consisting  of  temples,  tombs,  triumphal  arches,  and  a  theatre  : 
the  sculptures  on  the  tombs  are  in  the  best  style  of  art,  and  very  per- 
fect. Tlot  stood  higher  up  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus :  though  tdmost 
unknown  to  history,  it  was  a  splendid  town,  and  strongly  placed,  its 
acropulis  being  on  a  precipitous  rock.  The  theatre  still  remains,  with 
highly  worked  seats  of  marble  :  the  side  of  the  acropolis  rock  is  covered 
with  excavated  tombs  with  ornamental  entrances.  Pinara  stood  on  the 
declivity  of  Mount  Cragus,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Lycia. 
A  rouud  rocky  cliff  rises  out  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  sides  of 
which  are  covei*ed  with  tombs ;  the  rock-tombs,  as  elsewhere,  are  highly 
decorated,  and  the  theatre  is  in  a  very  perfect  state :  the  ancient  name 
survives  in  Minara.  Ant^heUns  stood  on  a  small  bay  on  the  southern 
coast ;  the  remains  are  extensive :  it  served  as  the  port  of  Phellni, , 
which  was  probably  more  to  the  N.,  at  Tchookoorhye,  Opposite  Anti- 
phellus  is  the.  island  of  Hegiste,.  KasteUmzo^  which  is  now  the  chief 
place  of  business  along  this  coast.  Kyra,  Dembre^  stood  on  a  plain 
about  2^  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  mountain- 
gorge  that  leads  into  the  interior :  Andri&ca  served  as  its  port,  and  was 
much  frequented  by  vessels  bound  westward  from  Syria:  St.  Paul  touched 
there  on  his  voy%e  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  5).  The  theati*©  at  Myra  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  other  ruins  are  very  beautiful : 
the  bas-reliefs  in  some  of  the  tombs  still  preserve  their  original  colouring. 
Limjh^  WHS  more  to  the  E.,  in  the  valley  of  the  Limyrus ;  its  site  is 
marked  by  extensive  ruins,  some  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  being 
richly  coloured,  and  the  bas-reliefs  representing  stories  from  Greek 
mythology.  Olympus  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  that 
name,  at  DeliktaBh.  Lajstly,  Phaselis,  Tekrova,  on  the  eaatem  coasts 
with  three  harbours,  formed  an  entrepot  for  the  ti-ade  between  Greece 
and  Phoenicia :  it  becafne  the  haunt  of  pirates,  and  was  taken  by  Servi- 
lius  Isaimcus,  after  which  it  sunk.^    The  light  boats  called  plwsdi  were 

•  Hob.  Oarm.  lii.  4,  64.     See  above,  note  ». 

Phoebe  parens,  seu  te  Lycioo  Pataraea  nivosis 

Exercent  dumcta  jugis.  Stat.  Theb.  i.  696. 

*  Te  primum,  parva  Phaselia 

Magnus  adit.  Luc.  Phart.  viii.  251. 
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said  to  have  been  built  here,  and  were  the  usual  device  on  the  coins  of 
the  place. 

History. — The  Lycians  appear  as  allies  of  the  Trojans  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  but  are  not  again  mentioned  until  the  time  of  Croesus,  who 
failed  in  his  endeavour 
to  subdue  them.  Cyrus 
was  more  successful,  and 
added  Lycia  to  the  Per- 
sian empire.  Alexander 
traversed  a  portion  of  it, 
and  easily  conquered  it. 
It  then  passed  succes- 
sively to  the  Ptolemies, 
the  Selencidse,  and  the  Goln  of  PhMelis. 

Romans,  who  handed  it 

over  for  a  time  to  the  Rhodians,  but  afterwards  restored  it  to  inde- 
pendence. The  coimtry  sufifered  severely  from  Brutus  on  suspicion  of 
its  having  fav«)ured  his  opponents,  and  never  recovered  its  prosperity. 
Claudius  made  it  a  Roman  province  in  the  prefecture  of  Pamphylia, 
with  which  it  remained  united  until  the  time  of  Theodoeius  II. 


Ionic  Lycian  Tomb  ( Texier's  Asia  Mineure). 


V.  Pamphylia. 
5  13.  Pamphylia  waa  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Lycia,  on  the  S.  by 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Melas  separating  it  fipom 
Cilicia,  and  on  the  N.  by  Pisidia.    It  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of 

a  8 
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land,  skirting  in  a  semicircular  form  the  coast  of  the  Pamphylium 
Mare.  The  name  was  extended  by  the  Romans  to  Pisidia  on  the 
northern  side  of  Taurus.  The  country  is  generally  mountainous, 
the  spurs  of  Taurus  pressing  closely  on  the  sea :  the  most  extensive 
plain  is  that  which  surrounds  Attalia. 

§  14.  The  rivers  have  a  southerly  course  through  the  lateral  ridges 
of  Taurus,  and  fall  into  the  Pamphylian  Sea.  Following  the  line  of 
coast  from  W.  to  E.,  we  meet  with  the  OatarriiaetM,  Duden-m,  de- 
riving its  ancient  name  from  the  manner  in  which  it  precipitates 
itself  over  the  cliffs  into  the  sea  near  Attalia:  its  lower  course  across 
the  plain  is  continually  changing,  and  hence  some  difficulty  has 
arisen  in  fixing  the  sites  of  the  towns — the  OettniSi  Ak-su^  which 
was  formerly  navigable  up  to  Perga,  but  has  its  entrance  now  closed 
by  a  bar — the  XurymidoAi  CaprisUy  which  has  undergone  a  similar 
change :  at  its  mouth  Cimon  defeated  the  Persians,  B.C.  466 ; 
lastly  the  Xelas*  Menavgat-su,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district. 
The  coast  is  regular,  the  only  promontory  being  Lenootheiuii*  near 
Side. 

$  15.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  a  mixed  race  of  abori- 
gines, Cilicians,  and  Greeks:  hence  their  name  "Pamphyli**  (from 
vas  and  <^vXij),  resembling  in  its  origin  the  later  "  Alemanni."  Of 
their  history  we  know  little :  they  were  chiefly  devoted  to  maritime 
p^lr8uits,  and  joined  the  Cilicians  in  their  piratical  proceedings.  The 
chief  towns  were  either  on  the  sea-coast  or  on  the  navigable  rivers. 
In  earlier  times  the  Greek  colonies  of  Side  and  Aspendus  were  the 
more  important ;  but  at  a  later  period  Attalia,  which  was  founded 
by  Attains  II.  of  Pergamus,  when  this  province  was  attached  to  his 
kingdom.  Perga  was  also  a  considerable  town,  situated  on  the  road 
between  Phaselis  and  Aspendus. 

OlUa  was  the  most  westerly  of  the  Pamphylian  towns,  and  appears 
to  have  been  about  3^  miles  W.  oi  AdaLia,' neKt  the  coast:  it  has 
been  by  some  geoffraphers  incorrectly  identified  with  Attalia.  Attalia 
wad  situated  at  the  inmost  point  of  the  Pamphylian  Bay,  near  the 
shifting  course  of  the  Catarrhactes :  it  was  founded  by  Attains,  pro- 
bably 'M'ith  a  view  to  command  the  trade  of  Egypt,  and  even  to  this 
day  It  retains  its  ancient  name  and  importance.  Perga  was  beautifully 
situAted  between  two  hills  bordering  on  the  valley  of  the  Oestrus,  and 
was  the  seat  of  a  famous  temple  of  Diana :  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  sta- 
dium, aqueduct,  and  other  buildings  mark  its  site.  Aspendus  was  on  a 
hill  near  the  Eurymedon,  about  8  miles  from  the  sea ;  it  was  visited  by 
Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  popu- 
lous place.  Syllimn  was  a  fortified  place  between  the  Eurymedon  and 
the  Ceetrus.  Side,  on  the  coast,  was  a  colony  from  Cyme  in  iEolis :  it 
possessed  a  ^;ood  port,  which  became  the  principal  resort  of  the  pirates 
of  this  district :  it  retained  its  importance  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  became  the  metropolis  of  Pamphylia  Prima :  its  ruins  at  EtHcp 
Adalia  are  extensive,  the  most  remaixable  being  the  theatre,  on  an  enu- 
nenoe  in  the  centre  of  the  town :  the  harbour  is  choked  up  with  sand. 
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tftstory.— The  Pumphylians  never  acquired  any  great  political  im- 
portance. Tliey  were  subject  to  Persia,  Macedonia,  and  Syria,  in  suc- 
cession. After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  they  were  handed  over  to  Uie 
Idnffs  of  Pergamus.  At  the  death  of  the  last  Attalus  they  were  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Asia,  but  were  afterwards  attached  to  Cilicia. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Pamphylia  became  a  separate  province,  in- 
cluding a  portion  of  Pisidia,  and  uuder  Claudius  a  part  of  Lycia  fdso. 

8t  Paul's  TraveU. — St.  Paul  visited  Pamphylia  in  his  first  apostolical 
journey:  having  sailed  from  Cyprus,  he  disembarked  at  Perga,  and 
thence  crossed  the  range  of  Taurus,  probably  by  the  course  of  the 
Oestrus,  into  Piddia.  He  returned  to  the  same  point,  but  instead  of 
taking  ship  at  Perga,  he  crossed  the  plain  to  Attalia,  and  thence  sailed 
for  AjatiocQ. 

VI.  Cilicia. 

1 16.  GOida  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Pamphylia,  on  the  N.  by 
the  range  of  Taurus  separating  it  from  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia,  on 
the  E.  by  the  range  of  Amanus  separating  it  from  Syria,  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean.  Within  these  limits  are  included  two 
districts  of  an  entirely  different  character — the  western  being  moun- 
tainous, and  hence  named  Trach^  or  "  rough ;"  the  eastern  con- 
taining extensive  plains,  and  hence  named  Pedias,  or  Campestris, 
"  level  :**  the  river  Lamus  forms  the  division  between  them.  ITie 
second  of  these  districts  is  naturally  subdivided  into  two,  viz.  the 
plain  of  Tarsus  and  Adana,  and  the  plain  of  Issus.  The  province 
is  inclosed  on  the  N.  and  £.  by  a  continuous  wall  of  moimtains, 
and  possesses  a  lengthened  line  of  coast  on  the  S.  The  length 
from  E.  to  W.  is  about  250  miles ;  the  breadth  varies  from  30  to  50 
miles ;  the  length  of  the  coast-line  is  about  500  miles. 

§  17.  llie  position  and  physical  character  of  Cilicia  bring  it  into 
frequent  notice  in  ancient  geography.  Situated  between  Syria  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  other,  it  became  the 
highway  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  was  of  special  value  to 
the  rulers  of  Syria.  The  extent  of  its  seaboard  and  the  supplies  of 
timber  which  it  yielded  rendered  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to  Egypt. 
The  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  its  luxurious  climate  attracted  the 
wealthy  Romans  thither,  and  were  the  indirect  means  of  elevating 
Tarsus  into  a  seat  of  learning.  Lastly,  the  fertility  of  its  soil  was 
so  great  that  it  was  independent  of  all  other  countries  in  regard  not 
only  to  the  necessities  but  the  luxuries  of  life :  in  addition  to  com, 
wine,  and  oil,  it  was  famed  for  its  saffron,  and  for  the  goats*-hair 
doth  named  cUicium. 

§  18.  The  chief  mountain-ranges  of  Cilicia  are  Tauroi  in  the  N., 
and  AmAavf  in  the  E.  The  former  fills  the  western  district  with 
lateral  ridges  extending  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.  Eastward  of 
the  Lamus  the  mountains  recede  from  the  coast,  and  attain  such 
an  elevation  that  their  peaks  are  covered  with  snow  even  in  June. 
Between  them  and  the  sea-coast  intervenes  the  broad  and  fertile 
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-plaiu  of  Tarsus.  Amaniis  consists  of  a  double  range,  which  may  be 
distinguished  as  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  branches :  the  former  de- 
scends to  the  sea  in  a  S.W.  direction,  between  the  Py ramus  and  the 
Bay  of  Issus ;  the  latter  takes  a  due  southerly  direction  parallel  to 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  and  terminates  abruptly  in  the  pro- 
montory of  Rhosus  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  bay:  these 
branches  unite  in  the  N.,  and  enclose  the  plain  of  Issus. 

The  passes  across  these  mountains  deserve  special  notice.  The  most 
frequented  pass  across  Taurus,  named  Cilioin  Tjlm  or  PortSB,  now  Golek 
Boghrast  was  situated  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Cydnus,  and  led 
across  to  Tyana :  it  is  a  remarkable  fissure  in  the  mountain,  and  easily 
defensible  at  several  points.  It  was  crossed  by  the  younger  Cyrus,  and 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  selected  by  Niger  as  his  point  of  re- 
sistance against  Septimius  Severus.  In  the  western  part  of  the  province 
a  pass  crosses  from  Laranda  in  I  ycaonia  to  one  of  the  lateral  valleys  of 
the  Calycadnus.  The  Cihcian  Amanus  had  a  pass  named  by  Strabo 
AmanTdfMi  Pylss  (It),  between  Mallus  and  Issus  :  this  is  now  named  Kara 
Kapu.  The  Syrian  Amanus  was  crossed  at  two  points,  to  each  of  which 
the  name  of  Atnanldftit  Pyl»  was  again  applied :  one  of  these,  which 
may  be  termed  the  lotoer  pass,  answers  to  the  Pa$i  ofBeilan  (2),  between 
the  Gulf  of  Issus  and  Antioch ;  while  the  other,  or  upper  pass,  lies  £. 
of  Bayas  (,4) :  it  was  by  the  latter  that  Darius  crossed  before  the  battle 
of  Issus.  Lastly,  at  the  point  where  the  mountain  approaches  the  coast 
most  nearly,  and  where  the  little  stream  Cersus,  Merkez  (7),  reaches  the 
sea,  a  double  wall  with  gateways  was  thrown  across,  one  on  each  side 
of  tho  Cersus:  these  were  the  *' Cilician  and  Syrian  Gates"  described 
by  Xeuophon  {Anah.  i.  4),  through  which  Cyrus  passed,  and  which 
Alexander  passed  and  repassed  before  the  battle  of  Issus. 

§  19.  The  coast  is  varied  both  in  outline  and  character :  in  Trachea 
it  assumes  a  convex  form,  and  presents  a  jagged  outline  with  nume- 
i-ous  small  bays  and  promontories :  it  is  here  rock-bound  and  dan- 
gerous. The  chief  promontories  are — ^Aiieiimriiim,  Anamour,  the 
most  southerly  point  of  Cilicia — SarpMon,  Lman  el  Kapeh^  near  the 
Calycadnus — Zephyriuin,  which  is  perhaps  close  to  the  mouth  of  that 
river — and  Coij^ouSi'  more  to  the  E.,  celebrated  for  its  beds  of  saffron, 
and  for  a  cave'  with  a  remarkable  spring.     In  Campcstris  two  im- 


I    Utque  uolet  paiitcr  totis  se  cffiindcre  signia 
Corycii  pre«sura  croci,  sic  omnia  membra 
Emiscre  simul  rutilum  pro  aangnine  viruA.         Ltro.  ix.  808. 
Hoc  ubi  confUsum  secti*  inferbuit  herbis, 
Corycioque  croco  sparsum  stetit.  Hoa.  Sat.  ii.  4,  67. 

I   Dcfleritur  Taurique  nemus,  Pcrseaque  Tarsos, 
Corydumque  pateas  exe»iB  rupibos  antrum, 
Hallos,  et  cxtcmas  i-esonnnt  naralibus  £gie. — Lvc.  ill.  225. 
IV  YTfWTi  Tf  KtAuc£»i'  otin^Topa 

*EffaroY««pifvoi'  irpb«  fiiav  xtipovfitvov 

Tv^ya  BovfiW,  naotv  hi  avritmi  9eoif, 

l4t€p8raivt  ycLfi^i^aurt  avpi^r  ^oyor.  .&CII.  Pi'ow.  351. 
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Amanides  P>i<e  (See  pp.  132, 136). 


L  Rdt^-Khdmxir,  the  promonuvy  •<  the  MMitbcrn  I 

vBtnmc*  of  the  Oulr  of  Imu*. 
S.  Beilan  Ptu$  (Lower  Paw  of  Amanut).  I 

S.  Btuknu  Pau. 

4.  Pom /torn  SapoM  (Upper  Pus  of  AmaaoaV 

5.  BboMM.  I 
«.  Alenndm  {ItkeiuUrmm)  I 


7.  Rhrer  Ccnus  (AferUt). 

8.  /Ttfya«. 

9.  River  Pioanu. 

10.  RuiM  of  iHiu  (T). 

11.  Phm  of  the  CilkMn 
Kmra  Kaptt. 


Abmbim,  with  Gale,  now 
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portant  bays  penetrate  inland,  divided  from  each  other  by  the  pro- 
montory of  Megamu*  Karadaah :  the  western  of  the  two  is  wide 
and  open,  and  received  no  specific  name ;  the  eastern  is  the  8in«i 
Iidoos*  O,  of  Iskanderun,  which  runs  up  in  a  N.E.  direction  for  47 
miles,  with  a  general  width  of  26.  The  coast  between  the  river 
Irfunus  and  Prom.  Megarsus  is  a  bw  sandy  beach :  this  is  followed 
by  a  slightly  elevated  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^gse,  and  this 
again  by  a  shelving  coast  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 

§  20.  The  chief  rivers  are — the  Oalyoadnm *  Ohiuk-m,  which  rises 
in  the  western  part  of  Trachea,  and  pursues  an  easterly  course 
through  a  wide  and  long  valley  to  the  sea  near  Prom.  Sarpedon — 
the  Cydnust  Tersoos  Chat,  which  rises  in  Taurus  near  the  Cilician 
Gates,  and  in  a  southerly  coiurse  traverses  the  fertile  plain  of  Tarsus 
to  the  sea ;  its  water,  like  that  of  the  other  streams  which  flow  fipom 
Taurus,  is  cold,  and  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Alexander  after  bathing 
in  it — the  Samii  Sihun,  which  in  its  lower  course  crosses  the  rich 
Aleian  plain — and  the  Pyr&must  Jyhun,  which  holds  a  parallel 
course  more  to  the  eastward :  the  two  latter  rivers  have  been  already 
noticed  in  the  introductory  section  (p.  87). 

§  21.  The  Cilicians  were  an  Aramaic  race,  and,  according  to  Greek 
tradition,  derived  their  name  from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  a  Phoe- 
nician. They  occupied  the  whole  of  the  country  imtil  the  days  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  Greeks,  who  had  previously  made 
some  few  settlements  on  the  coast,  gradually  drove  the  Cilicians 
from  the  plains  into  the  mountains,  where  they  maintained  them- 
selves in  independence  under  the  name  of  "  Free  Cilicians."  The 
inhabitants  of  Trachea  belonged  to  neither  of  these  parties,  but  were 
connected  ^vith  the  Pisidians  and  Isaurians,  whom  they  resembled 
in  their  freebooting  habits. 

§  22.  The  towns  of  Cilicia  belonged  to  various  historical  eras. 
Tarsus  was  undoubtedly  a  Syrian  town,  and  the  other  towns  of 
Campestris  had  probably  a  similar  origin,  though  no  evidence  can  be 
adduced  to  thateflfect.  Greek  colonies  were  reputed  to  have  settled 
at  the  most  favourable  points,  as  Tarsus,  Soli,  Mallus,  ^gas,  and 
CelendSris.  The  Seleucidae  founded  several  new  towns,  as  Seleucia 
on  the  Calycadnus,  Antiochia  ad  Cragum,  and  Arsino^.  Lastly,  the 
Romans  revived  many  of  the  old  towns,  and  gave  them  Roman 
names,  such  as  Caesarea,  'Pompeiopolis,  Claudiopolis,  and  Trajano- 
pohs.  Six  cities  are  noticed  as  *'  free  **  under  the  Roman  dominion, 
viz.  Tarsus,  Anazarbus,  Seleucia  (which  formed  the  capitals  of  the 
three  divisions  of  Cilicia  in  Constantine's  arrangement),  CorjfcuB, 
Mopsuestia,  and  ^Egae.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Cilician 
towns,  those  in  Trachea  are  for  the  most  part  on  the  coast,  which 
offered  numerous  strong  and  secure  sites  on  the  cliffs :  Seleucia  ou 
the  Calycadnus  is  the  most  marked  exception.    In  Campestris,  on 
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the  other  hand^  where  the  coast  is  low,  they  are  on  the  rivers : 
Tarsus  on  the  Cydnus,  Ad&na  on  the  Saras,  Mopsuestia  and  Ana^ 
zarbus  on  the  Pyramus. 

,  Commencing  with  the  towns  on  the  coast  from  W.  to  E. — Ooraceiiiuii, 
Alaya^  on  the  border  of  Pamplijlia,  was  a  place  of  remarkable  natural 
strength,  and  had  a  good  harbour :  it  was  the  only  town  that  held  out 
against  Antiochus,  and  it  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  pirates. 
SeUnnf  ^  was  equally  strong  in  position,  being  placed  on  a  cliff  jutting 
out  into  the  sea:  Trajan  died  there,  ad.  117,  after  which  event  the 
name  was  changed*  to  Tr^janopolis :  remains  still  exist  of  a  mausoleum, 
agora,  theatre,  &c.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Selenti,  CelendSris  is  also 
described  as  a  strone  fortress  on  the  coast,  with  a  small  but  sheltered 
port,  now  called  Giunar: 
originally  a  Phoenician 
town,  it  received  a  Sa- 
mian  colony:  its  coins 
were  remarkably  fine. 
Seleneia,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Calvcadnus, 
a  few  miles  from  its 
mouth,  was  founded  by 

Seleucus    Nicator,     and  „  .     ^  ^ ,    ^   . 

attained  a  speedy    emi-  Coin  of  Cdenderi.. 

nence,     rivalling      even 

Tarsus :  it  was  much  frequented  on  account  of  the  annual  celebration 
of  the  Olympia,  and  for  an  oracle  of  Juno :  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the 

*  Peripatetic  philosophers  Athenseus  and  Xenarchus :  the  town  still 
exists  under  the  name  of  SeUfkieh^  and  has  remains  of  an  ancient 
theatre,  temples,  and  porticoes.  %oVL  was  a  highly  flourishing  mari- 
time town  in  the  western  part  of  Campestris,  founded  by  Argives :  it 
was  destroyed  by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  but  restored  by  Pompey, 
and  thenceforth*  named  Pompeiopdlii :  the  philosopher  Chrjrsippus 
and  the  poets  Philemon  and  Aratus  were  bom  there:  the  town  denves 
its  chief  notoriety,  however,  from  the  term  "solecism,"  originally 
descriptive  of  the  corrupt  Qreek  spoken  by  the  Solians :  its  remains 
at  MezeUu  consist  of  a  beautiful  artificial  harbour,  an  avenue  of  200 
columns,  of  whicli  42  still  stand,  and  numerous  tombs.  Tarsus, 
TenooBf  stood  on  both  sides  of  the  Cydnus,  about  8  miles  from  its 
mouth,  where  a  lagoon  served  as  its  port:  its  situation  was  most 
favourable,  being  central 

in  regard  to  the  means 
'  of  communication  in 
Cilicia,  and  surrounded 
by  a  fertile  and  beauti- 
ful   plain:   originally    a 

•  Syrian  town,  it  was  early 
colonized  by  Greeks,  and 
was  in  the  days  of  Cyrus 
the  Yoimger  the  capital 

of  the  country:   it  was  Coin  of  TaiBos. 

visited    b^    Alexander : 

in  the  civil  wars  it  sided  with  Caesar,  and  was  hence  named  Julio- 

polis:   Antony  received  Cleopatra  there,  and  Augustus  constituted 

*  One  porta  mittitque  rates  recipitqae  Seliniw. — Lvc.  viiL  S60. 
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it  a  **  libera  civita«/'  It  was  a  seat  of  philosophy,  and  produced 
many  eminent  men,  particularly  the  Apostle  St.  Paul.  XaUiifl 
was  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pyramus,  and 
was  visited  by  Alexander :  its  port  was  named  Me^rsa.  JEgm  stood 
on  the  K.  coast  of  the  Issicus  Sinus  at  Kalauy :  in  Strabo's  time  it 
was  but  a  small  city,  with  a  port.  IssTifl  stood  near  the  head  of  the 
Issicus  Sinus,  and  is  memorable  for  the  great  battle  fought  here  between 
Alexander  and  Darius,  u.c.  333:  the  precise  position  of  the  town  is 
uncertain,  being  by  some  fixed  S.  of  the  river  Pinarus  (9),  but  probably 
being  to  the  N  (See  Map,  p.  133).  Epiphania  was  probably  near  the 
head  of  the  bay ;  BaiflB  was  at  Bay(u  {S\  on  the  eastern  shore :  Alezaadiia 
ad  iMnm  and  Xyriandnu  were  probably  the  same  place,  the  latter 
being  the  earlier  name ;  they  stood  at  or  near  Iskenderun  (6).  In  the 
interior,  MopfOortaA,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Taurus,  was  the 
place  where  the  Emperor  Constantius  died,  a.d.  361.  AdSna  was 
situated  on  the  military  road  from  Tarsus  to  Issus,  and  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Sartis.  Moptiieftia,  Messis,  was  on  the  same  high  road, 
at  the  point  where  it  crossed  the  Pyramus.  Anasarbns,  or  Omarea,  was 
higher  up  the  Pyramus,  near  a  mountain  of  the  same  name :  its  site  is 
now  named  Anatooiy. 

History  — Tiie  early  annals  of  Cilicia  are  lost  to  us :  we  know  that 
it  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  and  that,  after  the  fall 
of  Nineveh,  its  king  Syennesis  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  act  as 
mediator  between  Croesus  and  the  Modes.  It  remained  independent 
until  the  rise  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  even  under  that  it  enjoyed 
its  own  princes.  It  was  traversed  and  subdued  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  after  his  death  it  fell  to  the  Seleucids.  As  the  power  of  ^ 
the  Syrian  monarchy  decayed,  the  Oilicians  rose  to  independence,  and 
cairied  on  a  nefarious  system  of  piracy  and  slave-bunting  over  the 
whole  of  the  neighbouring  coasts.  War  was  prosecuted  by  the  Roman 
generals,  M.  Antonius,  b.c.  103,  Sulla,  92,  Dolabella,  80-79,  P.  Ser- 
vilius  Isauricus,  78-75,  and  finally  Pompey,  67,  with  a  view  to 
extirpate  these  pirates,  and  under  Pompey  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  was  organized  as  a  Roman  province.  The  western  district 
remained  independent  until  the  time  of  Vespasian.  In  the  period  after 
Constantine,  Cilicia  wafe  divided  into  three  parts.  Prima,  the  southern 
portion  of  Campestris,  Secunda,  the  northern  portion,  and  Isauria 
embracing  Trachea. 

St.  PauV$  Travels. — St.  Paul  visited  Cilicia  very  shortly  after  his 
conversion  (Acts  ix.  30),  entering  it  probably  by  way  of  Antioch  (comp. 
Gal.  i.  21):  he  went  to  Tarsus,  and  is  supposed  to  have  founded  the 
churches  in  Cilicia.  In  his  second  journey  he  visited  these  churches, 
entering  again  from  Syria,  probably  following  the  coast-road  by  Issus 
to  Mopsuestia  and  Tannis,  and  thenee  crossing  Taurus  by  the  Cilician 
Gates  into  Lycaonia  (Acts  xv.  41). 

1 23.  The  important  island  of  Cypma  lies  midway  between  the 
coasts  of  Cilicia  and  Phoenicia,  nearer  to  the  former  in  point  of 
actual  distance,  but  more  connected  with  the  latter  in  regard  to 
race,  history,  and  the  character  of  its  civilization.  The  length  of 
the  island  from  W.  to  E.  is  about  150  miles :  its  greatest  breadth 
about  40 :  the  principal  or  S.W.  portion  has  the  form  of  an  irre- 
gular parallelogram,  which  terminates  in  a  long  narrow  peninsula 
running  in  a  N.E.  direction.    The  surface  of  the  country  is  almost 
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entirely  occupied  by  the  elevated  range  of  Mount  Olympus,  which- 
descends  on  each  side  in  hold  and  rugged  masses,  divided  from  each 
other  by  deep  picturesque  valleys.  The  island  produced  copper 
(358  Cyprium),  as  well  as  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones.  The 
lower  ti-acts  were  eminently  fertile,  and  are  described  as  flowing 
with  wine,  oil,  and  honey,  while  from  the  abundance  of  its  flowers 
it  received  the  epithet  of  tv^rft.  The  whole  island  was  regarded 
as  sacred  to  Venus.* 

§  24.  The  range  of  OlympoB  runs  from  W.  to  E.,  and  attains  an 
elevation  of  7000  feet.  Numerous  promontories  run  out  into  the 
sea,  of  which  the  most  important  are  Ao&mat,  Haghios  Epiphanioi, 
in  the  W. ;  Grommyon, -CormacAtYt,  in  the  N. ;  Dinar^tiimt  St,  Andre^ 
in  the  E.,  with  the  small  group  of  islands  named  Cleides,  "  the  Keys," 
just  ofif  it ;  Pedaliiinit  Delia  Grega^  at  the  S.E.,  above  which  rose  a 
hill  named  Idaliiun,  with  a  temple  saci'ed  to  Venus  f  and  Onriai, 
Delle  Qatte^  at  the  extreme  S.  The  chief  river  is  the  Pedifleoi*  which 
has  an  easterly  course,  and  waters  the  plain  of  Salamis ;  the  other 
numerous  streams  are  unimportant.  The  chief  plains  were  those  of  . 
Salamis  and  Citiimi. 

§  25.  The  oldest  towns  of  Cyprus  (Citium,  Am&thus,  and  Paphos) 
were  colonies  from  Phopnicia :  the  two  former  bear  Phoenician  names, 
while  the  latter  was  the  chief  sanctuary  for  the  worship  of  the  Phce- 
nician  Venus.  The  Greek  colonies  hold  the  next  rank  in  point  of 
age,  and  a  higher  rank  in  point  of  importance :  Salamis,  on  the  S.E. 
shore,  was  the  most  flourishing  commercial  city  in  the  island ;  Soloe, 
on  the  northern  coast,  was  well  situated  for  the  Cilician  trade ;  New 
Paphos  became  a  frequented  port,  and  at  one  time  the  seat  of  govem- 

5   At£o«i|v  xputrwrri^aa'ov  xoXtfir  'A^poStnTV 
*A(rofAa4,  ^  w&ayfi  Kvvpov  KpiiUfiva  A^Aoyx'i' 
£ivaAn}f,  oBt.  iiiv  ^c^vpov  fUvot  vyp^v  aivTOt 
*Hv(uccv  Kara  leviia  voAv^Aour^oto  tfoAaotriff, 
*A^p^  ivl  fiaXtuc^'  Hon.  JTjfmn.  in  Vm,  11. 

O,  quae  beatam,  DIto,  tcncs  Cyprnm.— Hob.  Carm.  111.  26,  9. 
O  Venus,  reglati.  Cnidi  Paphique, 
Sperne  dilect^m  Cypron.  Id.  1.  80,  1. 

Tunc  Cilkum  liquere  solum,  Cyproqufi  citatas 
Immisere  rates,  nullaa  cui  prstulit  aras 
TJndflB  diva  memor  PaphisB,  si  numina  nascl 
Credimus,  aut  quenquam  fas  est  ccepisse  deorum. 

Lvo.  TiU.  456. 

«  Ac<nroiv%  A  ToA-yw*  rt  koX  UiXioy  c^cXao-a«, 

Thkock.  Idjfl.  XT.  101. 
Ht\lio  ^;o  sopitum  somno,  super  alta  Cythera, 
Aut  super  Idalium,  sacrata  sede  recondam.— Vibo.  JSn.  1.  680. 
Qualis  Idalium  colens 
Vcnlt  ad  Phryglum  Venus 
Jndicem.  Catull.  Ixi.  17. 
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ment.  The  Egyptian  monarchs  added  some  towns,  to  three  of  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Arsinoe.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
the  towns  of  Cyprus :  they  owe  their  chief  celebrity  to  the  worahip 
of  Venus.  We  shall  describe  them  from  W.  to  E.  along  the  northern 
shore,  and  from  E.  to  W.  along  the  southern. 

Aninoe  stood  on  the  K.  coast,  near  the  western  promontory  Acamas; 
it  was  destroyed  by  Ptolemy  Soter.  Soli  or  80I0S  was  the  most  im- 
portant port  on  the  northern  coast,  and  had  valuable  mines  in  its 
neighbourhood;  it  was  said  to  be  an  Athenian  settlement.  gaiyw»ff 
stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pediseus  on  the  E.  coast;  it  was  an  im- 
portant  town  in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  and  under  an  independent 
dynasty:  a  famous  sea-fight  took  place  off  its  harbour  between 
Menelaus  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  b.c.  306 ;  it  was  partially 
destroyed  in  Tmjan*s  reign  and  wholly  by  a  subsequent  earthquake ; 
it  was  rebuilt  by  a  Christian  emperor,  with  the  name  of  Constantia. 
On  the  S.  coast  the  principal  town  was  (Ktinm,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  visible  near  Lamika^  consisting  of  a  theatre,  tombs,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  walls :  the  death  of  Clmon  the  Athenian,  b.c.  449, 
and  the  birth  of  the  philosopher  Zeno,  are  the  chief  events  of  interest 
connected  with  it.  Am&thns  stood  more  to  the  W.,  and  was  celebrated 
for  the  worship  of  Venus, ^  Adonis,  and  the  Phoenician  Hercules  or 
Meikart,  -as  well  as  for  its  wheat  and  mineral"  productions.  PapliOf 
was  the  name  of  two  towns  on  the  S.W.  coast:  the  older  one,  named 
Palaepaphus  by  geographers,  but  simply  Paphos  by  the  poets,  stood  on 
a  hill  ^  about  1^  miles  from  the  sea,  on  which  it  had  a  roadstead :  it 
was  the  most  celebrated  seat  of  the  worship  of  Venus,  ^  whose  fane 
there  is  mentioned  even  by  Homer.  The  foundations  of  the  later 
temple  erected  by  Vespasian  are  still  discernible,  and  its  form  is 
delineated  on  the  coins  of  some  of  the  Roman  emperors.  New  Paphos, 
Bafa,  was  on  the  coast,  about  7  J  miles  N.W.  of  the  old  town,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  -the  reverence  paid  to  the  goddess  Venus : 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor  in  St.  Paul's  time ;  the 
harbour  is  now  almost  blocked  up.  Of  the  less  important  towns  we 
may  notice— LapSthns,  on  the  northern  coast — Golffi,  whose  position  is 
unknown,  also  famous  for  the  worship  of  Venus  ^-—Kaiiimi,  between 

7  Est  Amathus,  est  celsa  mihi  l^aphM,  atque  Cythera, 

IdaliflBque  domus.  Vibo.  .^n.  x.  51. 

Culte  paer,  pueriqne  parens  Amathusia  cnltl ; 
Aarea  de  eampo  vcUite  signa  meo. — Or.  Amor.  ill.  15,  15. 

'  Fecondam  Amathunte  metalll.  Or.  Met.  x.  SSO. 

•  CelM  Paphos.  Viao.  jEm,  x.  51. 
1    *H  S*  Spa  Ki^oof  ucav«  ^tAofAfict^  *A^po<iTi), 

Hox.  Od,  Till.  S6S. 
Ipsa  Paphvm  sobUmls  adit,  sedesqae  rerisit 
Lieta  suas  :  abl  templom  flli,  oentamque  SabsBO 
Thore  calent  ar«,  smisqae  recentibos  halant.— Vnu».  Mi,  i.  415. 
Qu»  Cnidon 
Falgentesqae  tenet  Cjcladas,  et  Paphon 
Jnnctis  yisit  oloribos.  Horn.  Oarm.  ill.  S8,  IS. 

*  Xtme,  o  ceBroleo  ereata  ponto, 

Qnn  sanotom  Idalinm,  Syrosqne  apertos, 

Qneeque  Ancona,  Cnidomque  anmdinoMua 

Colls,  qu»qae  Anaathonta,  qosque  Golgoe.— Catuix.  xzxtI.  !!• 
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Amathiia  and  Citium — and  Tamamis,  on  the  northern  slope  of 
Olympus,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Homer's  Temesa.' 

Hittory. — Cyprus  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  tlje  Syrians  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Solomon.  Under  Amasis  it  became  attached  to 
the  Eg^tian  kingdom.  On  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Cambvses  it 
Burrendei*ed  to  the  Persiaos.  It  took  part  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  but 
was  subdued  by  Darius.  After  the  battle  of  Salarais  the  Athenians 
reduced  the  greater  part  of  it.  The  brilliant  period  of  its  history 
belongs  to  the  times  of  Evagoras,  king  of  Salamis.  It  again  fell  under 
the  Persians  until  Alexander  s  time.  In  the  division  of  the  Maoeduuian 
empire,  it  was  assigned  to  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy,  and  it  remained  the 
most  valuable  appendage  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom  until  it  was  annexed 
to  the  Roman  empire  in  B.C.  58. 

iR.  Paul's  Trails. — Cyprus  was  visited  by  the  Apostle  in  his  first 
missionary  toiu*.  He  crossed  the  sea  from  Seleucia  in  Syria  to  Salamis, 
and  then  probably  followed  the  Roman  road  to  Paphos,  whence  he  set 
sail  for  Pamphylia  (Acts  xiii.  4-13).  In  his  voyage  to  Rome  he  "  sailed 
under  Cyprus,"  t.  e.  kept  under  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  (Acts 
zxvii.  4). 

*    Nvv  f  &3«  (vv  nfi  Kan^vBov  ^  frapocoa, 

HA^i'  ^l  otfoira  wivrov  iw*  oAAo^poouv  u^ptivovf  ; 

Hon.  Od.  i.  182. 
Est  ager,  indigensB  Tamaseum  nomine  dicnnt ; 
TelluriB  Cyprise  pars  optima  :  quern  mihi  prisoi  - 
dacrarere  scnes,  tcmplisque  aooedere  dotem 
Hanc  Juascre  meis.  Ov.  Met.  x.  644. 


Oopper  Coin  of  Cypnis  ander  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
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Mount  Argteus,  Cappadocia  (From  Texier). 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Asia  Minor,  contimied, 

VII.  Cappadocia.  §  1.  Boundai-ies.  §  2.  Natural  features.  §  3 
luhabitants ;  divisions.  J  4.  Towns ;  history.  VIII.  Lycaonia 
and  ISAURIA.  §5.  Boiiudaries  ;  natural  features.  §6.  InhabitAnts 
towns  ;  history.  IX.  Pisidia.  §  7.  Boundaries  ;  natural  features 
§  8.  Inhabitants  ;  towns  ;  history.  X.  Phrygia.  §  9.  Boundaries. 
§  10.  Natural  features.  §  11.  Inhabitants  :  divisions.  §  12 
Towns ;  history.  XI.  Galatia.  §  13.  Boundaries  ;  natural 
features.  §1-1-.  Inhabitants.  §15.  Towns  ;  history.  XII.  Bithy 
NIA.  §  16.  Boundaries,  &c.  §  17.  Mountains;  promontories 
§  18.  Rivers.  §  19.  Inhabitants;  towns;  history.  XIII.  Paph 
LAOONIA.  §  20.  Boundaries.  §  21.  Natural  features.  §  22.  In 
habitants ;  towns ;  history.  XlVi  Pontus.  §  23.  Boundaries 
§  24.  Natural  features.     §  25.  Inhabitants  ;  towns  ;  history. 

VII.  Cappadocia. 

§  1.  Cappadocia  was  an  extensive  province  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  S.  by 
Taurus,  on  the  W.  by  Lycaonia,  and  on  the  N.  by  Galatia  and 
Pontus,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  was  separated  by  the  upper  part 
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of  the  range  of  Antitaurus.  These  limits  iDclnde  the  district  named 
Armenia  Minor,  but  exchide  the  extensive  province  of  Pontus,  which 
formed  a  portion  of  Cappadocia  in  the  time  of  Heixxlotus  (p»  36). 
The  northern  part  of  the  province  is  mountainous ;  the  central  and 
southern  parts  consist  of  extensive  plains  lying  at  a  high  elevation, 
bare  of  wood,  in  some  places  fertile  in  wheat  an!  wine,  and  else- 
where affording  fine  pastures  for  cattle  and  horses.  Among  the 
mineral  products  we  may  notice  a  species  of  cr}'stal,  onyxes,  a  white 
stone  used  for  sword-handles,  and  a  translucent  stone  adapted  for 
>vindow8.     There  are  extensive  salt-beds  near  the  Halys. 

§  2.  llie  chief  mountain-range  is  Antitaanu .  which  intersects  the 
coimtry  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  attains  its  highest  eleva- 
tion in  the  outlying  peak  of  Argsns  (p.  86).  The  chief  river  is  the 
Halys  (p.  87),  whose  middle  course  falls  within  the  limits  of  this 
province,  and  which  receives  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Melat* 
Kara-9u,  flowing  by  the  roots  of  Argieus ;  and  of  the  Cappftdoz»  sup- 
posed to  be  the  small  river  of  Kir-Shehrf  on  the  border  of  Galatia. 
llie  OarmiUui  in  Cataonia  is  a  tributary  of  the  Cilician  Pyramus, 
while  a  second  Melat*  Koramas,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province, 
seeks  the  Euphrates.  The  great  salt  lake  of  Tatta  falls  partly  within 
the  limits  of  Cappadocia. 

§  3.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
as  a  Syrian  race,  and  were  distinctively  named  "  White  Syrians." 
The  name  "Cappadox"  is  probably  of  Persian  origin;  and  some 
ethnologists  regard  the  Cappadocians  as  an  Arian  and  not  a  Semitic 
race.  ITie  Cataonians  were  deemed  a  distinct  people.  The  political 
divisions  varied  at  different  eras :  the  eastern  district,  between  Anti- 
taurus and  the  Euphrates,  was  divided  into  three  parts — Armenia 
Minor,  Melit^ne,  and  Cataonia ;  the  western  was  divided  into  six 
portions  in  the  time  of  the  native  dynasty.  Under  the  Romans 
Cataonia  was  subdivided  into  four,  and  Aiinenia  Minor  into  five 
districts,  the  names  of  which  need  not  be  specified.  The  emperor 
Valens  (about  a.d.  371)  divided  Cappadocia  into  two  provinces  named 
Prima  and  Secimda,  to  which  Justinian  subsequently  added  Tertia. 

§  4.  'Jhe  towns  of  Cappadocia  offer  few  topics  of  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  classical  literature.  The  country  was  so  shut  out  from 
the  great  paths  of  commimication  that  the  Greeks  were  wholly 
unacquainted  with  it ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  century  preceding  the 
Christian  era  that  the  Romans  had  occasion  to  cross  its  boundaries. 
The  information  which  we  have  respecting  its  towns  belongs  almost 
wholly  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  provincial  orga- 
nization was  introduced.  We  may  assimie  that  in  most  instances 
the  sites  of  the  towns  which  the  Romans  built  had  been  previously 
occupied  by  the  Cappadocians,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  in 
some  instances,  where  the  change  of  name  indicates  the  change  of 
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masters.  Thus  the  old  capital,  Mazftca,  in  the  valley  of  the  Halys, 
became  Caesarea  ;  Mocissus,  Justuiauopolis  ;  and  Hal&la,  Faustino- 
polis.  ITie  chief  towns  were  Cajsarea  in  the  N.,  Ty&na  in  the  9., 
and  MelitSne  in  the  E.  The  latter  was  situated  on  the  great  mill* 
tary  road  which  led  from  Asia  Minor  to  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia. 
Many  of  the  towns  were  of  importance  as  military  positions :  this 
was  particularly  the  case  with  MelitSne,  which  commanded  the 
passage  of  the  Euphrates ;  CiSca  and  Dascusa,  which  were  on  the 
same  river ;  and  Sat&la,  which  was  the  key  of  Pontus.  All  these 
were  stations  of  Roman  legions. 

Commencing  in  the  western  part  of  Cappadocia  Proper,  we  meet  first 
with  KodsiiiSi  on  the  borders  of  Galatia,  which  was  enlarged  bv  the 
emperor  Justinian,  and  made  the  capital  of  Cappadocia  Tertia,  with  the 
name  JnitiniaiiopdUf.  Kai&ea  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Argseus,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  old  Cappadocian  kings :  it  was 
taken  by  Tigranes,  and  again  by  Sapor  in  the  reign  of  Valerian.  The 
emperor  Tiberius  enlarged  it,  constituted  it  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  changed  its  name  to  OBBsarea.  The  town  is  still  important,  and 
retains  its  ancient  name  in  the  form  Kaitariyek.  AroheUUi  was  situ- 
ated on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  older 
Garsaura ;  and  owed  its  name  to  its  founder,  Archelaus,  tbe  last  Icing. 
It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  The  chief  town 
of  the  southern  district  was  TjinM^  N.  of  the  Cilicion  Gates,  and  thus, 
from  its  position  in  reference  to  that  pass,  as  well  as  from  its  natural 
strength,  a  place  of  great  importance.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  under 
Caracalla :  afterwards,  havmg  been  incorporated  with  the  empire  of 
Pahnyn^  it  was  conquered  by  Aurelian,  a.d.  272,  and  was  raised  by 
Valens  to  the  position  of  capital  of  Cappadocia  SecMnda.  The  famous 
impostor  ApuUonius  was  bom  there.  There  are  considerable  ruins  of 
the  town  at  Ktz-hitiar,  particularly  an  aqueduct  of  granite  about  8  miles 
li'ng.  Qybistra,  S.W.  of  Tyana,  was  once  visited  by  Cicero  when  he 
was  proconsul  of  Cilicia.  Vora,  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia,  was  a 
strong  fortress  in  whioh  Eumeues  was  besieged  by  Antigonus  for  a 
whole  winter.  Taoitinopolis,  S.  of  Tyana,  derived  its  name  from 
Faustina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius,  who  died  there,  and 
was  deified,  a  temple  being  built  to  her  honour.  In  Cataonia,  the  chief 
town  was  OomAna  Anrea,  at  the  eastern  base  of  Antitaurus,  famed  for 
the  worship  of  Enyo,  which  was  traced  back  to  Orestes :  it  was  made  a 
colony  by  CaracalU :  a  considerable  town,  AUBodan,  occupies  its  site. 
Xelitine  was  the  most  important  town  in  the  district  of  the  same  name : 
it  stood  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Melas  with  the  Euphrates,  at 
MdUxLiyeh:  it  owed  its  first  rise  to  Tn^an:  it  was  afterwards  embel- 
lished by  the  emperors  Anastasius  and  Justinian,  and  it  became  the 
capital  of  Armenia  Secunda :  it  was  the  station  of  tbe  fSEunous  Christian 
Ligio  XII,  Fvlmmala :  the  Romans  defeated  Chosroee  1.  near  it,  a.d, 
577.  In  Armenia  Minor,  in  addition  to  the  border-fortresses  of  Claea, 
Dascusa,  and  Satala,  already  noticed,  VioopoUt  mu6t  be  mentioned,  as 
founded  on  the  spot  where  Pompey  conquered  Mithridates :  its  site  is 
probd^ly  at  DevrtkL  The  fortress  of  8inoria,  built  by  Mithridates,  waa 
somewhere  on  the  frontier  between  Armenia  Mdor  and  Minor.  Though 
Cappadocia  only  receives  passing  notices  in  the  Bible  (Acts  ii.  9;  1  Pet. 
L  1),  it  is  famous  in  ecclesiastical  history  from  its  having  given  birth 
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to  Gregory  of  y«if>nini,  in  the  wettem  part  of  the  province,  of  which 
place  he  aifterwards  became  bishop,  and  to  Basil,  who  became  bishop  of 
his  native  town  Csesarea.  Vyia,  in  the  K.W.,  was  equally  famous  as 
the  see  of  Gregory. 

HiHory.^C&ppeAocM  formed  a  portion  of  the  Assyrian,  Median,  and 
Persian  empires.  Under  the  latter  it  was  governed  by  satraps,  who 
had  the  title  of  kings.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  it  was  annexed  to 
the  Syrian  empire,  but  still  retained  a  native  dynasty,  in  which  the 
names  of  Ariarathes  and  Ariamnes  alone  occur,  until  about  b.c.  93, 
when  the  royal  family  became  extinct.  A  new  dynas^,  in  which  the 
name  of  Ariobansanes  is  most  frequent,  was  then  seated  on  the  throne 
nnder  the  patronage  of  the  Romans :  this  terminated  with  Archelaus, 
JLD.  17,  at  whose  death  Cappadocia  was  made  a  Roman  province. 

Armenia  Minor  is  first  noticed  as  a  separate  district  after  the  defeat 
of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans.  It  was  then  under  its  own  kings,  who 
extended  their  sway  at  one  time  over  Pontus.  The  last  of  them  sui^ 
rendered  to  Mithridates;  and  it  afterwards  passed  into  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  who  transferred  it  fh>m  one  king  to  another,  and  finally 
united  it  to  Cappadocia  in  the  reign  of  Trsjan. 

VIII.  Lyoaonia  and  Isauria. 

§  5.  Lyosonia  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  S.  by 
Cllicia,  on  the  W.  by  Phrygia  and  Pisidia,  and  on  the  N.  by  Galatia. 
Its  limits,  in  reference  to  the  adjacent  provinces,  were  very  fluctu- 
ating, particularly  under  the  Romans,  who  banded  over  portions  of 
Lycaonia  sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  another  sovereign,  and  in- 
corporated a  large  portion  of  it  at  one  time  with  Galatia,  at  another 
with  Cappadocia.  IianrU  was  regarded  sometimes  as  a  separate  dis- 
trict, sometimes  as  belonging  to  Lycaonia :  it  was  the  mountainous 
district  on  the  8.W.  border  of  the  latter  country,  adjacent  to  Pi- 
sidia. Lycaonia  is  generally  a  level  country,  high,  and  bleak,  badly 
watered,  but  well  adapted  for  sheep-feeding.  The  central  plain 
about  Iconium  is  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor.  The  soil  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt.  Lofty  mountains  rise  both  in  the  northern 
and  southern  districts,  none  of  which,  however,  received  specific 
names  in  ancient  times.  The  lakes  of  Tatta  on  the  border  of  Cappa- 
docia, CorUis  and  Trogltii  in  Isauria,  are  the  only  physical  objecU 
worthy  of  notice. 

§  6.  The  Lycaonians  were  undoubtedly  an  aboriginal  population, 
and  tho  tradition  which  connected  them  with  the  Arcadian  Lycaon 
is  void  of  all  foundation.  They  were  a  hardy  and  warlike  race, 
living  by  plimder  and  war.  llie  Isaurians  had  a  similar  character, 
but  appear  to  have  been  rather  connected  \vith  the  Pisidians  in  point  ^ 
of  race.  The  towns  were  both  few  and  small :  Derbe  was  the  early,  ' 
and  Iconium  the  later  capital  of  Lycaonia,  as  Isaura  was  of  Isauria : 
Laodic^  owed  its  existence  to  Seleucus  I. 

Isonium  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain  in  the  western 
part  of  the  province .  Xenophon  assigns  it  to  Phryg^ :  Strabo  deacribea 
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it  as  a  small  place,  but  it  soon  rose  to  importance,  and  both  Pliny  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  represent  it  as  very  populous  :  H  became  the 
metropolis  under  the  Byeantine  eiuperors,  and  is  still  a  large  place 
under  the  name  of  Koniyeh.  Laodicea  lay  to  the  N.W.  of  Iconium, 
and  received  the  surname  of  Comlmsta,  probably  from  ha\'iug  been 
burnt  down  :  numerous  remains  at  Ladih^  consisting  of  altars,  columns, 
capitals,  &c.,  show  that  it  was  a  fine  and  large  town. ,  Derbe  was  a  forti- 
fied town  in  the  S.  of  the  province,  probably  at  or  near  Divle^  and  not 
far  &om  the  base  of  Taurus  :  it  was  the  residence  of  the  robber  Anti- 
pacer,  and  subsequently  of  Amy ntas.  Lystra  was  near  Derbe,  but  its 
position  is  quite  undecided  :  it  may  be  at  Bm-bir-Kdisseh,  on  the  N. 
of  the  mountain  called  Karadaght  where  there  are  extensive  ruins  of 
churches.  lAranda,  in  the  S.W.,  is  known  only  for  its  destruction  by 
Perdiccas,  and  as  a  subsequent  resort  of  the  Isaurian  robbers.  Isanza 
was  a  large  town  at  the  foot  of  Taurus,  which  was  twice  ruined^ 
firstly  by  Perdiccas,  and  afterwards  by  Servilius,  when  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Amyntas  of  Qalatia :  the  new  town  became  the  residence  of  the  rival 
emperor  Trebellianus. 

Iff  story.— The  Lycaonians  never  submitted  to  the  Persians,  but 
they  yielded  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  mssed  successively  to  the 
Seleucidse,  Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  and  the  Romans :  the  only  period 
when  they  became  ait  all  powerful  was  under  the  rule  of  Amyntas,  just 
before  their  annexation  to  Cappadocia.  The  Isaurians  offered  a  pro- 
longed resistance  to  the  Romans,  to  whom  their  marauding  habits 
made  them  particularly  obnoxious.  Servilius  (ii.c.  78)  attacked  them 
with  success ;  and  subsequently  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  jo  sur- 
round them  with  a  cordon  of  forts,  but  they  repeatedly  broke  out,  asxd 
remained  the  terror  of  the  surrounding  countriea.down  to  a  late  period. 

8L  Paula  Travels. — Lycaonia  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  in  his  first  and 
second  missionary  tours.  In  the  former  he  entered  it  from  Pisidia, 
and  first  visited  loonium,  then  much  frequented  by  Jews ;  and  ^ter- 
wards  Lystra  aud  Derbe,  whence  he  retraced  his  footsteps  to  Pisidia 
(Acts  xiv  1-21).  On  the  second  occapion  he  entered  it  on  the  side  of 
Cilicia,  and  passed  through  Derbe  and  Lystra  to  Iconium,  and  thence 
continued  his  course  probably  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (xvi.  1-5).  On  the 
latter  occasion  he  took  away  with  Iiim  Timothy,  whose  birth-place  was 
probably  Lystra,  though  it  may  have  been  Derbe. 

IX.  Pisidia. 

§  7.  PiBidia  bordered  in  the  E.  on  Isauria  and  Cilicia,  in  the  S. 
on  Pamphylia,  in  the  W.  on  Lycia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia,  and  in  the 
N.  on  Phrygia.  The  limits  with  regard  to  these  provinces  were 
fluctuating,  particularly  the  northern  portion,  which  was  sometimes 
attached  to  Phrygia,  with  the  title  of  Phrygia  Pisidica.  Tlie  country 
is  rough  and  jnountainous,  but  contains  several  fertile  valleys  and 
plains.  The  momitain-ranges  of  Pisidia  emanate  from  Mount  Taurus^ 
and  generally  run  from  N.  to  S. :  the  only  one  to  which  a  specific 
name  was  assigned  was  Sardemlsot  in  the  S.W.  The  upper  courses 
of  the  Catarrhactet*  Cestnu*  and  Bnryxnedon,  fall  within  the  limits  of 
Pisidia,  and  flow  through  the  heart  of  the  Taurian  range  into  the 
Pamphylian  plain.     These  rivers  are  fed  by  numerous  mountain 
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torrents,  which  after  rain  rush  down  the  ravines  with  extraordinary 
violence.  The  districts  of  Xiljras  and  Cabalia,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  connexion  with  Lycia,  extended  over  the  south-western 
portions  of  Pisidia.     < 

§  8.  The  Pisidians  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Phrygian  stock, 
intermixed  with  Cilicians  and  Jsaurians,  the  latter  of  whom  they 
resembled  in  their  lawless  and  marauding  habits  of  life.  The  towns 
were  situated  eitheir  on  or  ajaid  inaccessible  cliffs,  and  were  so  many 
natural  fortresses ;  such  was  the  position  of  Termessus,  which 
alarmed  even  the  skilled  warriors  of  Alexander's  host ;  (jf  Selge  and 
Sagalassus,  which  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Roman  wars  with 
Antiochus  the  Great;  and  of  Cremna,  as  its  name  ("  the  precipice**) 
implies.  Antioch,  which  in  accordance  with  Scriptural  notices 
(Acts  xiii.  14)  we  shall  regard  as  a  Pisidian  town,  though  assigned 
by  Strabo  to  Phrygia  Parorios,  was  situated  in  the  northern  plain, 
and  was  a  Greek  rather  than  a  pure  Pisidian  town,  having  been 
founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Most  of  these  towns  survived  to  a 
late  period,  as  the  character  of  their  remains  proves.  Antioch  and 
Cremna  became  Roman  colonies. 

Antioch  was  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  a  mountain  range  on  the 
border  of  Phrygia :  originally  it  belonged  to  Syria,  but  after  the  battle 
of  Magnesia,  B.C.  190,  it  was  annexed  to  Pergamus  :  it  afterwards  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Roman  province :  its  remains  at  YaJobatch  ai*e 
numerous,  consisting  of  a  temple  of  Dionysus,  a  theatre,  and  a  church, 
flelaneia,  sumamed  SidSza,  probably  from  ironworks  in  its  vicinity, 
stood  S.W.  of  Antioch,  at  Ejerdir :  it  was  perhaps  founded  by  Seleucus 
Nicator.  SagalaMva,  in  the  N.W.,  was  situated  on  a  terrace  on  the 
side  of  a  lofty  mountain,  with  a  fertile  plain  stretchitfg  away  below 
it :  Alexander  took  it  by  assault  ;  Manlius  reduced  it  by  ravaging 
the  plain  *  the  ruins  at  Aglasoun  are  very  fine,  consisting  of  a  theatre, 
a  portico,  &c.,  with  innumerable  tomhs  hewn  out  of  the  perpendi- 
cular face  of  the  cliff.  CSremna,  S.E.  of  Sagalassus,  occupied  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain,  three  sides  of  which  were  terrific  precipices  :  it 
was  taken  by  the  Galatian  king  Amyntas:  there  are  remains  of  a 
theatre,  temples,  &c.,  at  Gcrme.  Beige  was  situated  near  the  Eury- 
medon,  in  the  S.  of  the  province,  on  a  lofty  projection  surrounded 
by  precipices  and  defiles :  it  was  so  populous  a  place  that  its  soldiers 
number^  20,CK)0 ;  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Achsdus :  the  supposed 
ruins  of  Selge,  near  Boojaky  are  magnificent,  and  extend  for  more  than 
3  miles  :  about  50  temples,  with  innumerable  tombs  and  other  build- 
ings, have  been  noticed.  TermeMiii  was  situated  on  a  precipitous 
height  near  the  Catarrhactee,  at  Karabunar  Kiui^  and  commanded  the 
ordinary  road  between  Lycia  and  Pamphylia.  Cibjfra  was  the  chief 
town  in  Cabalia,  and  the  head  of  a  tetrapolis,  of  which  Bubon,  Bab- 
bura,  and  CEnoanda  were  the  other  confederates:  it  stood  on  a  tii- 
butary  of  the  Calbb,  and  overlooked  a  wide  and  fertile  plain :  it  was 
visited  by  Manlius,  and  became  subsequently  a  place  of  great  trade, 
particularly  in  wood  and  iron  :'  the  ruins  at  Honoom  consist  of  a 
Uieatre  and  some  temples.     The  exact  positions  of  Cretopolii  and  of 

1  Ne  Cibyratica,  no  Bithyna  negotia  perdas.— Hos.  £p,  i.  6,  33. 
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Ifionda  are  unknown  :  they  were  somewhere  in  the  S.W.,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Pamphylia. 

History. — The  PiHidiana  resisted  all  attempts  at  permanent  subjection. 
Even  the  Romans  failed :  for  though  they  conquered  the  inhabitaiitii, 
and  handed  over  the  province  to  Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  and  afterwanls 
adjoined  it  to  their  province  of  Pamphylia,  yet  they  never  really  re- 
pressed its  lawless  mhabitants,  nor  did  they  ever  introduce  a  provincial 
organiziition. 

St.  Pauls  rrare2«.— St.  Paul  visited  Pisidia  in  his  first  journey, 
crossing  Taurus  from  Pamphylia  to  Antioeh,  where  the  Jews  appear  to 
have  been  numerous,  and  returning  by  the  same  route  after  having 
visited  Lycaonia  (Acts  xiii.  14;  xiv.  21; :  he  probably  visited  Antioeh 
again  m  his  Second  journey,  though  the  place  is  not  specified  (xvi.  4). 


HlerapoliB  Iq  Phrygfa  (Laborde). 

X.  Phrygia. 
§  9.  The  iiTiix)rtant  province  of  FhrygiA*  or,  as  it  was  more  fully 
termed,  P.  Major*  to  distincruish  it  from  P.  Minor  in  Mysia,  bordered 
in  the  E.  on  Galatia  and  Lycaonia,  in  the  S.  on  Pisidia,  in  the 
W.  on  Caria,  Lydia,  and  Mysia,  and  in  the  N.  on  Galatia.  Its 
boundaries  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  degree  of  precision,  as  they 
varied  at  different  historical  ei-as :  it  may  be  described  generally  as 
the  western  jmrt  of  the  central  plateau,  and  as  coextensive  with  the 
limits  of  the  plateau  itself.     The  country  is  mountainous  and  well 
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wsiterod :  some  portions,  particularly  the  valleys  of  the  Hennus  and 
Meander,  were  very  fertile  and  produced  the  vine  .•■  the  other  parts 
wsre  adapted  to  sheep-feeding.  The  chief  productions  were  wool,  which 
was  of  a  very  superior  qaality,  and  marble,  especially  the  species  found 
near  Synn&da.  The  western  district  was  much  exposed  to  earthquakes ; 
and  the  presence  of  volcanic  agency  is  attested  by  hot  springs. 

$  10.  The  mountains  of  Phrygia  consist  of  irregular  offsets  from 
the  border  ranges  of  Olympiui  in  the  N.,  Taoms  in  the  8.,  and 
Oadmni  in  the  S.W.  The  only  name  applied  specifically  to  any  of 
the  Phrygian  hills  is  BiAdjhniixn,  which  appears  to  have  been  equally 
given  to  a  hill  about  the  sources  of  the  Hermus,  and  to  a  second  near 
Pessinus.'  Phrygia  contains  the  upper  courses  of  the  Hermnt  and 
Maander.  which  seek  the  ^gamn,  and  the  Bangariw,  which  flows 
northward  to  the  Buxine :  the  ThymlvM  and  Alander*  tributaries  of 
the  latter,  belong  wholly  to  Phrygia,  as  also  do  the  Karsjrms  ftnd  the 
Lyenf*  tributaries  of  the  Mseander :  the  Marsyas  joined  the  Mseander 
almost  immediately  after  ita  rise  t*  it  was  connected  in  mythology 
with  the  victory  of  Apollo  over  Marsyas.*  Several  large  salt  lakes 
occur  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  of  which  Anaaa  has  been 
identified  with  Cha/rdaky  and  Af^nift  with  Buidur  to  the  S.E., 
though  not  improbably  it  may  be  only  another  name  for  Anana. 

§  11.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  came  of  the  same  stock  as 
the  Thracian  tribes,  and  were  in  early  times  the  masters  of  the 
whole  western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  affinities  that  existed  be- 
tween them  and  the  surrounding  nations  have  been  already  pointed 
out  (p.  89).  They  were  deprived  of  portions  of  their  territory  by 
the  advance  of  the  Semitic  races  in  the  S.  and  W.,  of  the  Cappa- 
docians  in  the  E.,  and  finally  of  the  Galatians  in  the  N.  From 
being  a  warlike  race,  they  became,  .after  the  conquest  of  their 
country  by  Persia,  purely  agricultural,  and  were  regarded  with  con- 

3        fVhf  Kiu  *pwyCriv  cio^Av^K  afAvcA<S«avuK.     HoM.  77.  iii.  184. 
*  The  latter  of  the  two  wa«  the  mountain  known  to  the  poetf  as  being  sacred 
to  Cybele,  who  is  hence  called  Dindymene : — 

O  vere  Phrygiw,  neque  enim  Phryges !  ite  per  alta 
Dindyma,  ubi  assuetis  biforem  dat  tibia  cantum. 

ViRo.  ^n.  ix.  «17. 
Non  Dindymene,  non  adytis  quatit 
Mentem  eacerdotom  inoola  Pythins, 

Non  liber  «qae.  Hoa.  Corm.  i.  16,  5. 

Agite,  ite  ad  alta,  Qalln,  Cybeles  nemora  simul ; 
Simul  ite,  DindymensD  domin»  Taga  peoora. 

Catvll.  IxiiL  12. 

*  Icarltun  pelagus  Mycalnaqne  Uttora  Jnncti 
Marsya  Mnanderque  petnnt :  sed  Maraya  relox. 
Dam  Buus  est,  flexnqae  oarens,  Jam  flnmine  mixtos, 
MoUitor,  Mvandre,  tuo.  Clavdiam.  in  Sutrop.  ii.  265. 

*  Quiqne  colunt  Pitanen,  et  qum  tua  monera,  Pallas, 
Lugent  damnate  Phoebo  rictore  Cel»n».  Lvc.  iii.  205. 
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tempt,  the  Phrygian  names  of  Midas  and  Manes  being  given  to 
slaves.  Phrygia  was  divided  into  four  portions  —  Balat&iii,  the 
central  and  kro^est ;  Paoati&na.  on  the  borders  of  Caria ;  EpietStni 
(i,  e.  "  acquired")  in  the  N. ;  and  ParorioB»  the  mountainous  region 
in  the  S.  Epictetus  was  so  named  as  having  been  transferred  from 
the  Uithynian  to  the  Pergamenian  kings  about  b.c.  190 :  the  two  first 
designations  did  not  come  into  vogue  until  the  4th  century  a.d. 

§  12.  The  foimdation  of  many  of  the  Phrygian  towns  was  car- 
ried back  to  the  mythical  ages ;  such  was  the  case  with  CelsBnie, 
Hierapolis,  and  Metropolis.  Cekenae  appears  to  have  ranked  as  the 
capital  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  and  Colossas  was  then  an 
important  place.  These  towns  waned  with  the  rise  of  those  foimded 
by  the  Syrian  monarchs,  viz.  Apamea  and  Laodicea.  Many  of 
the  Phrygian  towns  were  places  of  extensive  tra4e  under  the  Romans, 
particularly  the  two  just  mentioned.  Some  important  roads  passed 
through  Phrygia :  the  great  lines  of  communication  between  Ephesus 
and  the  East  centred  at  Synnada,  whence  roads  led  to  Cilicia,  to 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  thence  to  Armenia,  and  again  northwards 
to  Dorylaeum  and  Bithynia. 

Commencing  in  the  N.E.  of  the  province,  Dorylsram,  Eski-Shehr, 
was  centrally  situated  on  a  small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Thym- 
bres,  with  hot  baths  in  the  neighbourhood ;  LyBimachus  made  an  in- 
trenched camp  there.  Synn&da  stood  on  a  plain  in  the  centre  of  the 
province,  and  was  particularly  famous  for  its  marble,  which  was 
streaked  with  purple  veins  :*  ruins  of  the  town  exi^t  at  Eeki-Kara-Hissar. 
Igmu  lay  S.K  of  Synnada,  and  is  only  famous  for  the  great  battle 
fought  there  in  B.C.  301,  between  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  on  the  one 
side,  and  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus  on  the  other. 
Philomellum  was  on  the  high  road  between  Synnada  and  Iconium,  not 
far  from  the  Pisidian  Antioch :  its  ruins  are  at  AhShehr.  OelsenflB  was 
situated  at  the  source  of  the  Ms&ander,  with  an  acropolis  on  a  hill  to 
the  N.E. :  Cvrus  the  Younger  had  a  palace  and  park  there,  and  the 
sources  of  the  Mssander  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  palace:  the 
Catarrhactes,  which  Xenophon  describes  as  risluK  in  the  agora,  was  the 
same  as  the  Marsyas :  the  inhabitants,  and  probably  the  materials,  of 
Celsense,  were  removed  to  the  neighbouring  Apamea,  and  the  place  dis- 
appeared. ApamSa,  sumamed  ClbStns,  was  founded  by  Antiochus 
Soter,  and  named  after  his  mother  Apama :  it  stood  a  little  lower  down 
the  Moiander  at  Denair^  where  are  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  other 
buildings;  the  name  "Cibotus"  (from  «ci/3»t<{s,  "a  coffer")  may  have 
referred  to  its  wealth  as  a  commercial  emporium,  for  which  its  posi- 
tion on  the  great  high  road  adapted  it :  it  was  much  damaged  by  earth- 
quakes, particularly  in  the  reini  of  Claudius,  but  it  continued  a  flou- 
rishing place  to  a  late  period.    ColosMB,  on  the  Lycus,  was  an  important 

<  Sola  nitet  flaris  Noipadmn  dcdsa  metallis 

Purpura,  tola,  cavo  PhrygiflD  quam  S.nmados  antro 

Ipse  cruentarit  maculis  lucentibuB  Attys.— Stat.  /^h.  i.  5,  86. 

Pretiosaque  picto 
Mannore,  purpurds  oedit  oul  Synniuia  renlB. 

Ci^UD.  in  Etitr,  11.  272. 
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place  at  the  time  when  Xerxes  visited  it  in  B.a  481,  and  Cyrus  in 
B.C.  401 ;  but  it  fell  as  the  neighbouring  city  of  Laodicea  rose,  and 
was  but  a  small  place  in  Strabo's  time;  it  was  finally  supplanted  by 
a  town  called  Chonise,  about  3  miles  to  the  S.,  which  still  eziets  as 
CtionoB:  at  Colossae  the  Lycus  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  disappeared 
in  a  chasm  for  about  half  a  mile  :  a  gorge  still  exists,  which  is  probably 
the  chasm  referred  to,  the  upper  surface  having  fallen  in  -J  Colossse  was 
one  of  the  early  Churches  of  Asia,  to  which  St.  Paul  wrote  an  Epistle. 
LaodicM,  lower  down  the  Lycus,  was  so  named  after  Laodice,  the  wife 
of  Antiochus  Theos,  its  reputed  founder :  it  suffered  severely  in  the 
Mithridatic  war,  but  soon  revived,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial towns  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  as  a  mart  for  wool :  it  was  also 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  Seven  Churches,  to  which  St.  l»aul  addressed  an 
Epistle  (Col.  iv.  16) :  it  was  then  a  very  wealthy  town,  and  continued  to 
flourish  dovra  to  the  middle  ages  :  the  ruins  of  it  at  Eski-Hiasar  consist 
of  a  stadium,  gymnasium,  theatres,  and  aqueduct,  erected  for  the  most 
part  dunng  the  Roman  period.  Hieorapolis  was  5  miles  N.  of  Laodicea 
on  the  road  to  Sardis ;  it  was  famous  for  its  hot  springs,  and  for  a  cave 
whence  issued  mephitic  vapours  :  a  Christian  Church  was  planted  there 
CCol.  iv.  13),  and  at  a  later  period  it  claimed  to  be  the  metropolis  of 
Phrygia :  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Epictetus  :  extensive  ruins  of  it  exist 
at  Pambuk-KcdeMi. 


Azani  (Texier's  •  Asia  Mineure'). 

Among  the  less  impoi-tant  towns  we  may  briefly  notice  — If idaTum, 
in  the  S.K.,  on  the  road  between  Dorylaeum  and  Pessinus,  where 
Sextus  Pompeiua  was  captured  by  the  genei-als  of  M.  Antony — Metro- 
polis, N.  of  Synnsda,  at  Pismesh  Kalasi,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kmgs 


Sic  ubi  terreno  Lycus  est  epotun  hiatu, 

Kxsi.«tit  procul  hinc,  alioque  renascitur  ore.— Ov.  Met.  xv.  273. 
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of  Phrygia,  and  the  place  whera  Midas  was  buried— Pdte,  near  the 
source  of  the  Mseander,  but  of  uncertain  position,  visiled  by  Cyrus  tbt- 
Younger — Cerftmon  AgSra,  on  the  borders  of  Mysia,  probably  at  Vshak — 
CayitfiOampQii  a  place  noticed  by  Xenophon  on  Cyrus's  route,  not  con- 
nected with  the  well-known  river  Cayster,  but  on  the  E.  border  of 
Phrygia,  near  the  lake  named  Eber  GAteuZ— Enmeiiia,  N.W.  of  Apamea, 
so  named  by  Attains  II.  after  his  brother  Eumenes — Blaandnf,  pro- 
bably the  ancient  name  of  a  town  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen  at 
Suleimafdi,  consisting  of  an  acropolis,  theatre,  gateway,  and  a  beautiful 
temple — ^Ane^ntt  a  small  town  in  the  N.W.  angle,  near  the  lake  of 
Simault  near  which  also  stood  Synaus  —  and  Ai&ni,  a  plaoe  on  the 
Hhyndacus,  historically  unknown,  but  from  its  remains  evidently  an 
important  place :  a  beautiful  Ionic  temple,  theatre,  and  other  buildings 
at  Tchavdour-Hissar,  mark  its  site. 

Hiitory. — Phrygia  was  the  seat  of  a  vei^  ancient  dynasty,  in  which 
the  names  of  Qordius  and  Midas  are  promment.  This  was  terminated 
in  B.C.  560  by  Croesus,  who  incorporated  Phrygia  with  his  kingdom. 
Thenceforward  its  history  is  merged  in  that  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries, as  it  never  afterwards  attained  an  independent  position.  The 
Romans  indeed  declared  it  a  free  country  after  the  death  of  Mithri- 
datee  V.,  in  B.C.  120,  but  soon  afterwards  they  divided  it  into  juris- 
dictiones,  and  in  o.c.  88  they  assigned  the  districts  of  Laodioea, 
Apamea,  and  Synnada,  to  Cilicia,  from  which  they  were  at  length 
permanently  transferred  to  the  province  of  Asia  in  b.c.  49.  In  the 
new  division  of  the  empire  in  the  4th  century  a.d.,  Parorios  was  added 
to  Phrygia,  and  a  district  on  the  Mscander  to  Caria:  the  rest  was 
divided  into  Salutaris  and  Pacatiana. 

St.  Paul*s  TraveU.St,  Paul  visited  Phrygia  in  his  second  journey 
as  he  pftssed  firom  Lycaonia  into  Galatia  (Acts  zvi.  6) :  the  route  he 
followed  is  purely  conjectural,  as  no  particulars  are  given  in  reference 
to  it :  he  probably  followed  the  course  of  the  Roman  road  which 
diverged  from  Synnada  to  Cilicia,  and  passed  through  the  towns  of 
Laodicea  in  Pisi(Ua  and  Philomelium,  whence  perhaps  he  diverged  to 
Antioch,  and  struck  into  ihe  high  road  again  near  Synnada :  thence  he 
took  the  high  road  to  Ancyra  in  Galatia.  On  his  return  from  Galatia 
he  probably  traversed  the  northern  district  by  Cotyaeum  and  Azani  to 
Mysia.  In  his  third  journey  he  again  visited  Phi^sia  (Acts  xviii.  23); 
on  this  occasion  he  passed  out  of  the  province  to  Epnesus,  probably  by 
the  valley  of  the  Hermus. 

XI.  Galatia. 

§  1'?.  Galatia,  or  Oallo-ChnBda,  bordered  in  the  W.  on  Phrygia,  in 
the  N.  on  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  in  the  E.  on  Pontus,  and  in 
the  S.  on  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia.  ITie  northern  portion  of  the 
province  is  rough  and  mountainous :  the  southern  is  also  uneven, 
but  has  extensive  and  fertile  plains,  adapted  for  sheep-feeiling. 
The  eastern  district  was  regarded  in  ancient  times  as  the  most 
fertile.  The  chief  mountain  ranges  of  Galatia  are  Olympus  in  the 
N.  and  Dindjhnns  in  the  W.,  both  of  which  have  been  previously 
noticed.  A  range  named  ICag&ba  rises  in  the  central  district  near 
Ancyra,  and  another,  named  AdathUf  Elmah  Doufh^  on  the  border 
of  Phrygia.    ITie  river  Halyi  in  its  middle  course  bisects  Galatia 
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from  S.  to  N.,  and  then  skirts  its  northern  larder  for  some  distance, 
receiving  several  unimportant  feeders.  Galatia  also  contains  the 
upi^er  course  of  the  Sangarins,  with  its  tributaries  the  SiWris,  which 
rises  W.  of  Ancyra,  and  joins  the  main  stream  near  Juliopolis,  and 
the  Soopas,  Aladan,  which  has  a  parallel  course  more  to  the  W. 

§  14.  The  inhabitants  of  Galatia  were  a  Celtic  race,  who  migrated 
westward  from  their  settlements  in  Gaul,"  and  entered  Asia  Minor 
under  the  chieftainship  of  liconorius  and  Lutarius  in  three  bands 
named  Tolistoboii,  Tectosftges,  and  Trocmi.  They  were  engaged  by 
Nicomedes  I.  king  of  Bithynia,  B.C.  278,  to  act  as  mercenaries  in  his 
army  against  his  brother  Zybcetes.  Having  succeeded  m  this  war, 
and  having  received  some  land  as  a  reward,  they  divided  into  three 
bands,  and  ravaged  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  districts,  lliey 
were  resisted  and  defeated  by  Antiochus  Soter  in  the  first  instance, 
then  by  Attains  of  Pergamum  in  B.C.  238,  afterwards  by  Prusias  I. 
of  Bithynia  in  216,  again  by  the  Roman  consul  Manlius  in  189, 
and  finally  by  Eumenes  of  Pergamum  in  167,  after  which  they 
settled  quietly  down  in  the  district  to  which  they  gave  their  name. 
This  had  been  previously  occupied  by  Phrygians,  Paphlagonians, 
and  Greeks,  of  whom  the  latter  were  predominant  in  influence  at 
the  time  the  Gauls  entered,  as  their  language  was  usually  spoken, 
and  was  adopted  even  by  the  invaders  for  literary  purposes.  ITie 
three  tribes  ot  the  Gauls  divided  the  country  between  them,  the 
Tolistoboii  occupying  the  W.,  the  Tectosages  the  centre,  and  the 
Trocmi  the  E.  Each  tribe  was  divided  into  four  parts,  named 
tetrarchies.  The  twelve  tetrarchs  formed  a  senate,  and  were  assisted 
by  a  council  of  300  deputies,  who  met  at  Dryna?mStum.  llie 
Gauls  adopted  the  Phrygian  and  Greek  superstitions,  and  became 
thoroughly  Graecised,  as  their  name  Gallo-Graeci  implies :  but  they 
appear  to  have  retained  their  native  tongue  down  to  the  4th 
century  a.d. 

§  15.  The  only  important  towns  in  Galatia  were  Pesslnus  the 
capital  of  the  Tolistoboii,  and  Ancyra  the  capital  of  the  Tectosages : 
these  were  situated  on  the  great  high  road  of  the  Romans  from 
Ephesus  to  the  E.,  and  were  places  of  great  commercial  importance : 
at  Ancyra  the  road  from  Ephesus  fell  in  with  that  leading  from 
Byzantium.  Tavium,  the  capital  of  the  Trocmi,  in  the  E.  of  the 
province,  was  also  a  considerable  place.  The  only  Roman  colony 
was  Germe. 

Pafdniu  was  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  Mount  Dindymus,  and  owed 
its  chief  celebrity  to  the  worship  of  Agdistis,  or  Cybele,  whose  temple 
was  magnificently  adorned  by  the  kings  of  Pergamum,  and  was  visited 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  :  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  other  buildings, 

*  Galatffi  and  KoltSB  are  but  different  forms  of  the  same  word  :  and  OalatsB  and 
Galli  are  respectively  the  Greek  and  Latin  designations  of  the  come  race. 
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about  10  miles  S.E.  of  Sevri-Hissar,  show  that  Pessmus  was  a  remark- 
ably fine  town.  Aneyra  was  ceutrally  situated  to  the  N.E.  of  Pessious, 
and  appears  in  history  as  the  place  where  Manlius  defeated  the  Tectu- 
sages  in  b.c.  1 89  :  the  most  famous  building  was  a  temple  of  Augustus, 
with  an  inscription,  named  Mamior  Ancyranum,  containing  a  record 
of  his  achievements :  this  is  still  in  existence,  as  also  are  various 
sculptured  remains  of  the  citadel :  Angora  is  still  a  very  important 
place.  Tavinm  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Jupiter :  the 
position  of  the  town  is  probably  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Boghaz  Kieui, 
at  some  distance  from  the  E.  bank  of  the  Halys. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice— Genna,  Yorma,  between 
Pessinus  and  Aneyra,  a  Aoman  colony — Blnoiiim,  belonging  to  the 
Toli8toboii,*the  residence  of  Deiotanis  —  OorbSni,  S.E.  of  Aneyra  — 
and  Daa&la,  a  town  of  the  Trocmi,  where  Cn.  Pompeius  and  Lucullus 
had  an  interview.  Some  places  have  names  of  a  more  or  less  Celtic 
character,  as  Eccobriga  ana  Di7naBmetura. 

History, — The  history  of  Qalatia  commences  with  the  time  when  one 
of  the  tetrarclis,  Deiotanis,  was  investe<l  by  the  Romans  with  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  not  only  over  the  Toliatoboii,  but  also  over 
Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Deiotarus, 
Cicero's  friend,  and  he  by  Amyntas,  who  received  from  M.  Antony 
Pisidia  in  B.C.  39,  and  Qalatia  with  other  districts  in  36.  Amyntas  died 
B.C.  25,  and  his  territories  were  formed  into  a  province  by  Augustus. 

St.  Paul  8  I'raveU. — St.  Paul  visited  Galatia  in  his  second  missionary 
journey:  his  roxite  through  the  province  is  piwely  conjectural,  no  town 
whatever  being  specified  in  the  narrative  (Acts  xvi.  6)  :  he  probably 
entered  it  on  the  side  of  Phrygia  at  Pessinus,  and  visited  Aneyra, 
returning  by  the  same  route.  He  again  visited  Oalatia  on  his  third 
journey,  probably  entering  it  from  0%ppadocia,  and  leaving  it  by  way 
of  riirygia  (xviii.  23).  He  afterwaixls  addressed  an  Epistle  to  tl\e 
Galatian  Church. 

XII.    BlTHYNIA. 

§  16.  Bithynia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Euxine,  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  Propontis,  on  the  S.W.  by  Mysia,  on.  the  S.  by 
Phrj'gia,  on  the  S.E.  by  Galatia,  and  on  the  N.E.  by  Paphlagonia : 
the  limit  in  the  latter  direction  was  generally  fixed  at  the  river 
Parthenius.  It  is  throughout  a  mountainous  district,  but  fertile, 
IMirticularly  the  part  W.  of  the  Sangarius,  which  contains  some  fine 
plains :  wood  was  abundant,  and  extensive  forests  still  exist  in  the 
diatrict  E.  of  the  Sangarius.  The  scenery  of  the  western  district 
ab(>ut  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  is  magnificat.  Among  the  special 
products  for  which  Bithynia  was  famed,  we  may  notice  the  cheese 
ot  Saldna  near  Bithynium,  aconite  (so  named  from  Acona%  where  it 
was  found),  marble,  and  crystal. 

§  17.  llie  chief  mountain  range  is  Olympus,  of  which  there  are 
two  great  divisions — one  on  the  border  of  Mysia  near  Prusa,  and 
another  on  the  border  of  Gaktia :  the  former  is  capped  with  snow 
to  the  end  of  March.  We  have  also  to  notice  the  lesser  ranges  of 
ArfraBthonioit  between  the  bays  of  Astacus  and  Gins,  in  the  W. ; 
and  Onniniiun.  in  the  N.E.  of  the  province.     The  coast  of  the  Pro- 
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pontis  is  irregular :  two  bays  penetrate  far  into  the  interior,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  Arganthonius :  they  were  named  CUniu 
Ci&rast  and  Sin.  AstaoSnust  after  the  towns  of  Cius  and  Astacus : 
the  mountain  range  terminates  in  Prom.  Potidinm,  C.  Bozburun :  a 
second  promontory  named  Aerltas,  C,  Akrita,  stands  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Astacus.  The  northern  coast  runs  nearly 
due  E.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus  to  some  distance  beyond 
the  Sangarius,  the  only  marked  features  being  the  i)romontorie8  of 
XeUena,  C  TshUi,  near  the  Bosporus,  and  Calpe,  with  an  adjacent 
port,  now  Kirpe  Liman,  W.  of  the  Sangarius. 

§  18.  ITie  chief  rivers  of  Bithynia  are — the  Sangariiu,  which 
bisects  the  province  from  S  to  N.,  in  an  extremely  devious  course — 
the  BiUsBoi,  Filyas,  more  to  the  E.,  which  divides  into  two  branches 
in  its  upper  course — and  the  Partheniai»  Bartan-Su,  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  Of  the  smaller  streams  we  may  notice — the  Bhebai*  which 
joins  the  Euxine  near  the  Bosporus,  commemorated  in  the  story  of 
the  Argonauts' — the  PtUif*  more  to  the  E. — the  HypiiiSt  E.  of  the 
Sangarius,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  fleet  of  Mithridates  wintered 
— and  the  dales  or  Calext  near  Heraclea,  the  sudden  rise  of  which 
destroyed  the  ships  of  LAmachus,  as  they  were  lying  off  its  mouth. 
A  large  lake  named  Asoaoiat  about  10  miles  long  by  4  wide,  lies  E. 
of  the  Bay  of  Cius. 

§  19.  The  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of  Bithynia  were  an 
immigrant  race  from  Thrace,  who  displaced  the  previous  occupants, 
the  Mysians,  Phrygians,  and  others.  They  were  divided  into  two 
tribes,  named  lliyni  ^  and  Bithyni,  the  former  on  the  sea-coast,  the 
latter  in  the  interior.  The  coast  E.  of  the  Sangarius  was  held  by 
the  Mariandyni.  The  chief  towns  in  Bithynia  were  situated  either 
on  or  adjacent  to  the  shores  of  the  Propontis.  The  Greeks  occupied 
with  their  colonies  the  most  eligible  spots  on  the  coasts :  thus  the 
Megarians  settled  at  Chalc5don  and  Astftcus,  and  at  Heraclea 
Pontica  on  the  Euxine  ;  the  Milesians  at  Cius ;  the  Colophonians 
at  Myrl€a.  The  successors  of  Alexander  founded  the  flourishing 
town  of  Nicaea,    and    the  Bithynian   kings    the  future   capital, 


Svftpo^a  vtrpAmv  atncrfiit^  «r£o9i  TL^trrwi^ 
AvTura  l^iBwmv  hri  Scf  id  yauiy  exorret 

'PijjSoir  iitvpAiiv  vorofiby,  Jicpifr  re  M^Xau^v 
Frcifi^ayrtf ,  yrj^ov  9vin}t5oc  6pitov  ticifcr^. 

Apoll.  Arffon,  ii.  349. 
Neo  prins  obseflsom  scopnlis  respexit  ad  ODqaor, 
Aut  sociiB  tontata  qaies,  nigrmntia  qnam  Jam 
Littora,  longinqoiqae  exirent  flamina  Rheb®. 

Val.  Flacc.  ir.  696. 

Thyni  Thraces  arant,  qusD  nunc  Bithynia  fertur. 

Clavdiak.  in  Eutrop.  li.  247. 
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Nioomedia.  The  Roman  emperors  did  much  for  the  enUrgement 
and  adornment  of  these  towns,  attracted  partly  by  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  partly  by  the  convenience  of  the  locality  in  respect  to 
their  Eastern  possessions :  they  also  constructed  an  important  road 
from  Byzantium  to  Ancyra,  where  it  fell  into  the  grand  route  from 
Ephesus  to  Armenia.  Hadrian  particularly  favoured  this  province. 
The  towns  continued  to  flourish  to  the  latest  ages  of  the  empire. 


Qftte  of  Ntccft  (Texier*!  •  Asia  Mineore '). 

PmsA,  Bnniamed  ''  ad  Olympum,"  stood  at-  the  northern  baae  of 
Olympus,  and  is  said  to  hrive  been  named  after  King  Pnisias,  who 
founded  it  by  the  advice  of  Hannibal :  it  was  celebrated  for  its  warm 
baths :  it  is  now,  under  the  name  of  Brusa,  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  of  Asia  Minor.  Vieaa  was  situated  at  the  E.  end  of  Lake 
Aacania,  on  the  edge  of  a  wide  and  fertile  plain  :  it  was  built  by  Anti- 
gonus  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  town,  probably  after  his  victory  over 
Eomenes  in  b.c.  316,  and  it  received  the  name  of  Antigonia,  for  which 
Lyaimachus  substituted  that  of  Nicsea  in  honour  of  his  wife :  it  soon 
rose  to  eminence,  and  the  Bithynian  kings  often  resided  there :  it  vied 
with  Kicomedia  for  the  title  of  metropolis :  it  is  chiefly  famous  for  the 
Council  held  there,  ▲.d.  325,  in  which  the  Nioene  creed  was  drawn  up : 
having  suffered  from  earthquakes,  it  was  restored  by  Yalens  in  a.d.  368 : 
the  remains  of  its  walls  are  still  visible  at  lanik.  (^s  stood  at  the 
I  ead  of  the  inlet  named  after  it,  and  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,' 


'a)*^'  'Afrfav$mvno¥  5pov,  vpoxoaf  re  Kiioco. 

Apoll.  Argon,  i    1178. 
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which  communicated  with  Lake  Aflcania :  the  town  was  taken  by  the 
Persians,  B.C.  499,  and  again  bv  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  who  de- 
stroyed it :  it  was  soon  after  rebuilt  by  Prusias,  who  gave  it  his  own 
name.  Kiflomedia,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Astacus,  was  founded 
by  Nicomedes  I.,  b.c.  2(54,  and  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  Astacus; 
under  the  native  kings  it  became  the  capital  of  Bithynia:  the  Roman 
emperors  frequently  resided  there,  especially  during  their  eastern  warii : 
it  was  a  Roman  colony,  the  birthplace  of  Arrian  the  historian,  and  the 
place  where  Hannibal  died:'  the  modem  I$mid,  whirh  occupies  its 
site,  contains  many  ancient  remains.  ChiUiiadon  stood  near  the  junction 
of  the  Bosporus  with  the  Propontis,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Byzantium : 
it  was  founded  by  Megarians,  about  b.c  674,  and  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade:  it  was  taken  by  the  Persians  after  the  Scythian  expedi- 
tion of  Darius,  and  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  anpears  to  have  sided  at 
one  time  with  the  Athenians,  at  another  with  the  Lacedemonians :  in 
the  Mithridatic  War  it  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  but  was  taken  by 
Mithridatee;  it  afterwards  became  a  free  city :  on  its  site  the  village  of 
Kadi-Kioi  now  stands.  The  Megarian  colony  of  Hemelea  Pontica  was 
the  most  important  place  in  the  £.  of  Bithynia,  possessing  fwo  good 
harbours,  and  exercising  a  supremacy  over  the  whole  adjacent  coast: 
it  sunk,  however,  imder  the  kmgs  of  Bithynia,  and  received  its  death- 
blow in  the  Mithridatic  War,  when  it  was  plundered  by  the  Romans 
under  Cotta.  In  the  interior,  to  the  S.  of  Heraclea,  stood  Bithynium 
or  dandiopolil,  as  it  was  probably  named  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  ;  it  was 
reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  Qreeks,  and  noted  for  the  rich  pastures 
about  it :  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Hadrian's  favourite,  Antinous.  Still 
more  to  the  S.  was  the  ancient  town  of  CtordiTUiif  the  residence  of  the 
Phrygian  kings,  and  well  known  as  the  place  where  Alexander  severed 
the  "  Qordian  knot :  '*  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  with  the 
name  of  Juliopolis. 

Among  the  less  important  towns  of  Bithynia  we  may  briefly  notice 
— ^DaaeyUmn,  on  the  border  of  Mysia,  where,  in  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
the  Persian  satraps  hod  a  residence  and  park— l^lSa,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Cius,  presented  by  Philip  of  Macedonia  to  his  ally  Prusias, 
who  changed  its  name  to  ApamSa ;  it  was  afterwards  a  Roman  colony 
— Drvpkiie,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Astacus,  the  birthplace  of 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino,  by  whom  it  was  enlarged  and 
named  HdanopdUB — ^Aft&eu,  at  the  hdd  of  the  bay  named  after  it, 
a  Megarian  colony,  destroyed  by  Lysimachus  in  his  war  with  Zipoetes 
— lAbymtkf  between  Nicomedia  and  Chalcedon,  the  burial-place  of 
Hannibal — Ohryiopdlii,  Scutari^  opposite  to  Byzantium,  the  spot  where 
the  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of  Aicibiades,  levied  toll  on  all  vessels 
passing  in  or  out  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Licinius 
oy  Constantine  the  Great,  ▲  d.  323. 

History. — The  history  of  Bithvnia  commences  with  the  accession  of 
Doedalsus  to  the  sovereignty  about  b.0.   435,  aAd   terminates  with 

>  'Post  ItaU  beUa 

AMyrlo  fiuniiluB  regl,  fgdsasque  cnpiti 
AasonisB  mota«,  dabio  petet  SDqaora  velo ; 
Donee,  Prosiacas  delatos  aegniter  oras, 
Altera  serritia  imbelli  patietor  in  sdvo, 
Et  latebram,  mtmoB  n^gni,    Perstantilrafl  inde 
.Sneadis,  reddiqae  stU  posoenttboB  hoetem, 
Pocula  fortlvo  rapiet  properata  veneno, 
Ae  tandem  terras  longa  formidine  folvet.— Sn^  Ital.  xiii.  885. 
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Nicomedes  III.,  who  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  b.c.  74. 
Of  the  eight  kings  who  intervene  between  these,  the  most  illustrious 
were  Nicomedes  I.,  who  founded  the  capital;  Prusias  I.,  who  received 
and  betraved  Hannibal;  and  his  son  Prusias  II.,  who  carried  on  war 
with  the  king  of  Pergamus.  After  the  death  of  Nicomedes  III.  the 
Romans  reduced  Bithynia  to  a  province,  and,  after  the  death  of 
Mithridates,  annexed  to  it  the  western  part  of  the  Poniio  kingdom. 
Under  Augustus  Bithvnia  was  assigned  to  the  senate ;  out  Hadrian 
gave  Pamphylia  in  exchange  for  it. 

In  the  Bible  Bithynia  is  casually  mentioned  in  two  passages  (Acts 
xvi.  7  ;  1  Pet.  i.  1 ),  from  the  first  of  which  we  learn  that  Si,  Paul 
designed  to  enter  it,  but  failed  to  do  so.  It  derives  an  interest  from 
the  correspondence  of  its  governor  Pliny  with  Tr^an,  in  relation  to 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  as  well  as  from  the  great  council  of 
Nicsea,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted. 

XIII.  Papblaqonia. 

§  20.  ^aphlagtmia  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Bithynia,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Euxino,  on  the  E.  by  Pontus,  and  on  the  S.  by  Galatia ; 
it  thus  occupied  the  coast-district  between  the  rivers  I'arthenius 
and  Halys,  and  extended  inland  to  the  range  of  OljTupus.  At  one 
time  the  Paphlagonians  appear  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  Halys. 
Paphlagonia  is  on  the  whole  a  rough  and  mountainous  country,  but 
contains  in  its  northern  parts  some  extensive  and  fertile  plains,  on 
which  even  the  olive  flourished.  Its  hills  were  well  clothed  with  fo- 
rests, and  the  boxwood  of  Mount  Cyt5nis  was  particularly  celebrated.* 
Paphlagonia  was  especially  noted  for  its  horses,  mules,  and  antelopes. 
A  kind  of  red  chalk  was  found  there  in  abundance. 

§  21.  The  chief  mountain  range,  named  Olgasfyt,  Ulgctz,  extends 
from  the  Halys  towards  the  S.W.,  and  sends  its  ramifications  some- 
tiroes  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Euxine ;  of  these,  CytSmi  %vas  the 
one  best  known  to  the  ancients.  The  coast  protrudes  northwards 
in  a  curved  form,  and  has  two  promontories,  Oarambis,  C.  Kerempe^ 
and  i^rrias,  C.  IndjCy  more  to  the  E.  The  only  important  rivers 
are  the  border  -  streams  Halys  and  Parthenins,  which  have  been 
already  noticed  :  numerous  small  rivers  intervene,  of  which  we  may 
enumerate,  from  W.  to  E.,  the  Ses&mus,  Amastris,  Ochosbftnes, 
Evarchus,  and  ZalScus.  The  Amniai,  a  tributary  of  the  Halys,  is 
noted  for  the  engagement  that  took  place  on  its  banks,  in  which 
Nicomedes  was  defeated  by  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  B.C.  88. 

§  22.  The  Paphlagonians,  who  are  noticed  even  in  the  Homeric 
poems,*  appear  to  have  been  allied  in  race  to  the  Cappadocians. 
They  are  described  as  a  superstitious  and  coarse  people,  but  brave, 

*    £t  Jurat  ondantem  bnxo  spectaro  Cytomm, 

Naryciieqae  picU  locos.  Vibo.  Georg.  ii.  437. 

8«ipe  Cytoriaco  dedndt  pectine  orines.       Ov.  Mel.  iv.  311. 
Amastri  Fontica  et  Cytore  baxifcr.  Catvll.  It.  13. 

5    Ila^Aaytfrwr  ^icyatfv||M>v  ianx/rrifiiv,  II,  T.  577. 
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and  particularly  noted  for  their  cavalry.  In  addition  to  the  Paph- 
lagonians,  the  more  ancient  races  of  the  Hendti  and  Caucones  con- 
tinued to  occupy  certain  districts.  The  towns  lined  the  coast,  and 
were  for  the  most  part  Greek  colonies,  such  as  Amastris  and  Sindpe, 
the  latter  of  which  was  by  far  the  most  important  in  the  country, 
together  with  the  lesser  towns  Cromna,  Cytorus,  Aboniteichos,  and 
Carusa.  In  the  interior  Gangra  and  PompeiopoUs  were  at  different 
eras  leading  towns. 

Amattris,  in  the  W.,  occupied  a  peninsula,  on  each  side  of  which 
was  a  harbour:  its  name  was  originally  Ses&mus,  which  was  changed  in 
honour  of  Amastris,  niece  of  the  last  Persian  kin^  Darius,  and  which 
appears  to  have  extended  beyond  the  old  town  of  Sesamus  to  a  tetra- 
polis  of  which  Te'ium,  Cytorus,  and  Cromna  were  the  other  members. 
Amastris  was  a  handsome  city,  and  flourished  until  the  7th  century  of 
our  era.  Sinope^  was  situated  on  a  peninsula  E.  of  Prom.  Syrias:  its 
foimdation  was  attributed  to  the  Ai^onauts :  it  was  colonized  by  the 
Milesians,  seized  from  them  by  the  Cimmerians,  and  recovered  by  the 
Ephesians,  b.c.  632 :  in  the  time  of  Xenophon  it  possessed  a  fine  fleet, 
and  was  mistress  of  the  Euxine:  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
Mithridates  IV.  in  b.c.  220,  but  successfully  by  Phamaces  in  183: 
thenceforth  it  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  and  gave  birth 
to  Mithridates  the  Great :  Lucullus  Cf4)tured  it,  and  restored  its  inde- 
pendence :  it  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  It 
IS  further  known  as  the  birthplace  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic  :  the  modem 
8ifwb  is  still  an  important  place,  and  contains  a  few  relics  of  the  old 
town.  Pompekpolif,  on  the  Anmias,  probably  owed  its  name  and  exist- 
ence to  Pompey  the  Great.  Oaagra  was  S.  of  Moimt  Olgassys,  and  was 
the  residence  of  Deiotarus  the  last  king  of  Paphlagonia :  it  was  made, 
after  the  4th  century  a.d.,  the  capital  of  the  province,  with  the  name 
C^rmanicopolis.  We  may  further  briefly  notice — Aboniteichos,  the 
birthplace  of  the  impostor  Alexander,  at  whose  request  the  name  was 
chuiged  to  lonopolis — and  the  small  harboiu>s  of  fflmftlii,  Steph&ne, 
Pot&mi,  ArmSne  which  the  10,000  visited,  and  Carflaa:  all  these  were 
trading  stations. 

History, — Until  the  time  of  Crcesus,  Paphlagonia  was  under  its 
native  princes  :  it  was  then  annexed  to  the  Lydian  empire,  and  passed 
with  the  rest  of  it  to  the  Persians,  under  whom  the  native  princes 
regained  their  independence.  After  Alexander's  death  Paphlagonia 
fell  to  the  share  of  Eumenes,  but  again  reverted  to  its  princes,  imtil  it 
was  incorporated  with  Pontus  by  Mithridates.  Under  the  Romans  it 
was  imited  first  to  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  to  Galatia,  but  in  the  4th 
century  ▲.D.  was  made  a  separate  province. 

XrV.  PONTUB. 

§  23.  Pontioi  bordered  in  the  W.  on  Paphlagonia,  in  the  S.  on 
Cappadocia,  in  the  E.  on  Armenia  and  Colchis,  and  in  the  N.  on 

*   Moz  etiam  CronmoD  Juga,  pallentemque  Cytoron, 
Teque  cita  penltus  oondont,  Eiythea,  carina. 
Jamque  redoeebat  noctem  polos  :  alta  Carambis 
Raditur,  et  magiUD  pelago  tremlt  umbra  Slnopes. 
Aisyrios  eomplexa  fdnos  stat  opima  Sinope. 

Val.  Flacc.  v.  106. 
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the  Euxine :  the  Halys,  the  ranges  of  Antitaurus  and  Paryadres, 
and  the  Phasis,  formed  its  natural  boundaries  in  the  three  former 
directions.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  "  Pontus,**  i,e,  the  Euxine, 
on  which  it  bordered.  Though  this  district  is  surrounded  with 
lofty  mountains,  which  send  their  ramifications  to  the  very  shores 
of  the  Euxine,  yet  the  plains  on  the  coast,  especially  those  in  the 
western  parts,  were  extremely  fertile,  and  produced,  in  addition  to 
grain,  excellent  fruit.  Honey,  wax,  and  iron  were  among  its  most 
valuable  productions. 

§  24.  The  chief  mountain  ranges  are  ParTadres  in  the  N.,  and 
8e<BdlMf  in  the  E.,  which  have  been  already  noticed.  The  former 
sends  out  two  branches,  Lithms  and  Ophllnms*  to  the  N.,  which 
form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  fruitful  plain  of  Phanaroca :  the 
position  of  TheohM  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty ;  it  must  have 
been  considerably  E.  of  Trapezus,  as  no  distant  view  of  the  Euxine 
can  be  obtained  from  any  point  due  S.  of  that  place.  The  most 
important  headlands  from  W.  to  E.  are — H*''^^^",  which  bounds 
the  bay  of  Anusus  on  the  E. ;  Jasoninmt  near  Side ;  Zephyrivnif 
near  TripoUs ;  CoralU.  near  Cersasus ;  and  HUnm*  more  to  the  E. 
Two  bays  occur  on  this  coast,  the  Siniu  Amitinns,  O.  of  Samsun, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Halys  and  Prom.  Heracleum ;  and  Sin. 
Cotyomnii  between  the  promontories  of  Jasonium  and  Coralla.  The 
most  important  rivers  are — ^the  Halyii  which  both  rises  and 
terminates  in  this  province — the  Iris,  Kascdmakf  which  rises  in  Anti- 
taurus in  the  S.  of  Pontua,  and  flows  at  first  to  the  N.W.  as  far  as 
Comana ;  then  to  the  W.  until  it  receives  the  Lycus,  Kulei  Hissar^ 
a  stream  almost  as  large  as  itself,  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
Minor;  and  finally  to  the  N.,  in  which  direction  it  traverses  the 
plain  of  Themiscyra  to  the  sea — the  ThennSdon,  Thermehf  which 
rises  near  Phanorcea,  and  joins  the  sea  near  lliemiscyra,  famed  for 
its  connexion  with  the  Amazons^ — the  Aiw^mpftf  or  Apiirnf* 
Tchortik,  which  rises  in  Armenia,  and  joins  the  sea  at  its  8.E.  point 
—and  the  Phasis,  on  the  border  of  Colchis.    The  less  important 


'  Qualis  Amasonidam  nadatis  beUica  mmmmis 

ThennodontiacUi  torma  Tagatnr  agrif. — Pxopkst.  iii.  14,  15. 
Et  tn,  flBmineos  Thennodon  cognite  tarma». 

Ov.  ex  JPont,  ir.  10,  61. 
'Aarpoye/rovov  M  xP'h 

B^KOi  KdXwvOoif,  ivtt  *Afia^<(rMF  crparby 
*I^(  <rrvyd[vop*,  at  OcfUtncvpoy  irort 
KaTOucunkriy  ofi^  %tpitMoi¥^t  *>^ 

'Ex^ofcvot  ronhwt^,  Mfi'pvul  ¥m»v.  JEacn.  Prom,  7fL. 

Qnales  ThreYeUD  cum  flnmina  Thermodontia 
PalMnt,  et  piotii  beUantur  Amazonet  armis. 

ViKO.  JSn.  xi.  659. 
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streams  from  W.  to  £.  are — the  Lycastus,  near  Amisus;  the 
Chasidias,  near  lliemiscyra ;  the  SidCnus,  near  Side  ;  the  TripOlis, 
near  the  town  of  the  same  name ;  and  the  Hyssus,  more  to  the  E. 

§  25.  The  popidation  of  Pontus  consisted  of  a  nmnber  of  tribes, 
whose  mutoal  relations  are  very  obscure.  Among  the  more  promi- 
nent names  appear  the  Leucosyri,  who  were  the  same  as  the 
(jappadocians ;  the  Tibarfini,  identical  with  the  Tubal  of  Scripture ; 
the  Chalybes,'  who  occupied  the  iron  districts  of  Paryadres ;  the 
Colchi,  about  Trapezus,  allied  to  the  proper  Colchians ;  the  Mticrdnes 
or  Sanni,  who  lived  S.E.  of  Trapezus ;  and  the  Bechlres,  on  the 
sea-coast  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  chief  towns  were  of  two 
classes — the  commercial  ports  on  the  coast,  in  most  of  which  the 
Greeks  settled,  such  as  Amisus,  Trapezus,  Cotyora,  and  others  of 
less  importance ;  and  the  towns  of  the  interior,  which  were  either 
strongholds  of  the  Pontic  kings,  or  entrep6ts  of  trade  with  Central 
Aisia :  these  were  in  many  instances  enlarged  by  the  Romans.  In 
the  latter  class  we  have  Amasia  and  ComSna  in  the  valley  of  the 
Iris,  Cabira  on  the  Lycus,  and  Sebastia  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Halys.  The  period  at  which  the  coast-towns  became  known  dates 
from  the  return  of  the  10,000 :  the  interior  was  first  opened  to  the 
world  by  the  Mithridatic  wars.  The  history  of  the  towns  is  com- 
paratively uninteresting,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  possessed 
much  architectural  beauty. 

Amiros  stood  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay  named  after  it,  on  a  pro- 
montory about  1  ^  miles  N.  W.  of  the  Btill  flourishing  town  of  Sarmun : 
its  origin  is  uncertain,  but  it  became,  next  to  Sinope,  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  Qreek  settlements,  and  was  occasionally  the  residence 
of  liithridates  Eupator :  it  was  captured  by  Lucullus,  B.C.  71,  and 
again  by  Phamaces,  but  restored  to  freedom  by  Csesar  after  the  battle 
of  2^1a :  remains  of  the  ancient  pier,  and  of  Hellenic  walls  at  E$ki 
8am8un,  merk  its  site.  Polemoniiim  was  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sidenus,  and  probably  owed  its  name  and  existence  to  Polemon,  king 
of  those  parts,  who  made  it  his  capital.  Pharnada  was  founded  by 
Phamaces,  grandfather  of  Mithridates  VI.,  and  peopled  with  the 
Cotyorseans :  it  was  prosperous  from  its  commerce,  and  from  the 
neighbouring  iron- works :  it  is  now  named  KeraamU,  from  the  idea  that 
it  occupied  the  site  of  Cerasus.  Irap«nu,  a  Sinopian  colony,  was  built 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near  the  coast,  with  a  port  named  Daphnus, 
formed  by  a  jutting  rock  on  which  the  acropolis  stood.  Even  in 
Xenophon's  time  it  was  an  important  place,  but  it  reached  its  highest 
prosperity  under  the  emperors  Hadrian  and  Trajan,  the  latter  of  whom 

'Av^fAcpot  yifi,  oUi  vpi^Aooroc  f^roit. — ^^scB.  Prom,  714. 
Striduntque  caremls 
Strictmw  Chalylnmi,  et  fSomaollras  ignis  anhelat 

ViBO.  .Eh,  Tiil.  4S0. 

Jupiter  I  at  Chalybdn  omne  genus  pereat, 
£t  qni  principio  sub  terra  quorere  venas 
lastitlt,  ac  ferrl  fingere  duritiem  I  Catcll.  IxTi.  48. 
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made  it  the  capital  of  Pontus  Cappadocicaa ;  it  is  still,  as  Trebizond, 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  AsiiEt  Minor.  Fhflsis  f^tood  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  thus  within  the  limits  of 
Pontus;  it  was  a  Milesian  colony,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade : 
it  possesned  a  temple  of  Cybele.  In  the  interior — Amairia,  once  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  stood  on  the  river  Iris;  it  gave  birth 
to  Mithridates  the  Great  and  to  the  geographer  Strabo  :  it  still  retains 
its  ancient  name,  and  is  a  considerable  town.  Oomftna  Pontica  stood 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  same  river,  and  was  a  commercial  entrepdt 
for  the  Armenian  trade  :  it  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Enyo, 
whose  priests  exercised  an  authority  second  only  to  that  of  the  kings  : 
a  few  remains  of  the  place  have  been  discovered  at  Oumenek,  Cabira 
was  situated  on  the  Lycus,  some  distance  above  its  junction  with  the 
Iris :  Mithridates  the  Great  had  a  palace  and  treasury  there,  which 
Cn.  Pompeius  succeeded  in  capturing:  KeooflBtarea  was.  probably  a 
later  name  for  the  same  place,  assigned  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
a  place  of  ecclesiastical  importance  as  the  seat  of  a  coimcil  in  a.d.  314, 
and  the  birthplace  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus.  Sebaitia  was  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Upper  Halys,  and  was  enlarged  by  Pompey,  under  the 
name  of  Megalopolis ;  the  old  name,  however,  returned  to  it,  and  still 
exists  under  the  form  Sitoaa:  it  was  a  flourishing  place  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors. 

Of  the  less  important  places  we  may  notice— (1 .)  on  the  sea-coast  from 
W.  to  E.  Aiuxm,  a  small  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Iris— Themiio^, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thermodon,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Amazons;  destroyed  by  LucuUus — Cotyora,  a  colony  from  Sinope, 
with  a  port  whence  the  10,000  took  ship — Argyriai  with  silver  mines — 
Oer&ins,  a  colony  from  Sinope,  visited  by  the  10,000;  the  place  whence 
Lucullus  introduced  the  cherry  into  Italy — and  Apd&mf ,  a  place  of 
some  importance  at  the  mouth  of  the  Acampsis,  the  reputed  burial- 
place  of  Absyrtus.  (2.)  In  the  interior — Gasiflra  on  the  Iris,  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus — FhaiSmon,  N.  of  Amasia, 
with  hot  mineral  springs,  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Pompey,  with  the 
name  Neapolis^and  Zela,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iris,  rendered  illus- 
trious by  the  victory  of  Mithridates  over  the  Romeois,  and  still  more 
by  that  of  CSa^sar  over  Phamaces,  reported  in  the  brief  despatch, 
"Veni,  Vidi,  Vici." 

History. — The  history  of  Pontus  commences  in  b.c.  363,  with  the 
foundation  of  a  sovereignty  over  many  of  the  Pontic  tribes  by  Ario- 
barzanes.  His  successor,  Mithridates  II.,  extended  and  consolidated 
his  kingdom,  and  it  prospered  under  the  succeeding  sovereigns,  until 
it  reached  its  greatest  extent  under  Mithridates  VI.,  who  reigned  from 
B.C.  120  to  63.  But  the  wars  which  he  carried  on  with  the  Romans 
proved  fatal  to  his  empire  :  the  western  portion  was  annexed  by  Pom- 
pey to  Bithynia,  b.c.  65 ;  the  district  between  the  Iris  and  HiUys  was 
given  to  the  Galatian  Deiotarus,  and  hence  named  Pontus  Gnlaticus  : 
that  between  the  Iris  and  Pharnacia  was  subsequently  handed  over  by 
M.  Antonius  to  Polemon,  and  hence  named  Polemoniacus  :  and  the 
eastern  portion  fell  shortly  after  into  the  hands  of  Archelaus,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  and  was  distinguished  as  Cappadodcus.  Pontus  was  made 
a  IU>man  province,  jld.  63:  and  under  Constantine  was  divided  into 
Helenopontus  in  the  S.W.,  and  Polemoniacus  in  the  centre  and  £. 

Pontus  is  but  seldom  noticed  in  the  Bible :  Jews  from  that  province 
were  present  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  9) ;  the 
Jewish  Christians  were  addressed  by  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  1);  and  Aquila 
was  a  native  of  that  country  (Acts  xviii.  2). 
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CHAPTER  X. 

'  SYRIA  —  PHCENICIA  —  ARABIA. 

I.  Syria.  §  1.  Boundaries  and  natural  diyisions.  §  2.  Mountains. 
§  3.  Rivers.  §  4.  Political  divisions.  §  5.  Towns  ;  history.  II. 
Phcenicia.  §  6.  Boundaries,  &c.  §  7.  Qeographical  position.  §  8. 
Mountains  and  rivers.  §9.  Inhabitants;  towns;  history.  §  10. 
Colonies.  III.  Arabia.  §  11.  Boundaries  and  natural  divisions. 
§  12.  Mountains.  §  13.  Inhabitants.  §  14.  Divisions;  towns; 
islands  ;  history. 

I.  Syria. 

§  1.  Syria,  in  itfi  widest  extent,  comprised  the  \vhole  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  from  Cilicia  in  the  N.  to  the 
Arabian  desert  in  the  S.,  and  extended  eastward  to  the  Euphrates. 
From  this,  however,  we  must  except  the  southern  region  of  Pales- 
tine, and  the  strip  of  coast  occupied  by  Phoenicia ;  its  boundaries 
may  then  be  more  accurately  defined  thus :  in  the  W.  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  down  to  near  Aradus,  and  thenceforward  the  range  of 
Libanus;  on  the  S.  an  imaginary  line,  leaving  Libanus  opposite 
Sidon,  and  stretching  across  the  desert  somewhat  S.  of  Damascus 
and  Palmyra,  to  the  Euphrates  near  Thapsacus  ;  on  the  N.W.  the 
range  of  Amanus ;  on  the  N.  Taurus,  separating  it  from  Cappadocia ; 
and  on  the  E.  the  Euphrates,  separating  it  from  Mesopotamia.     It 
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is  naturally  divided  into  the  following  three  f^arts— (1.)  the  coast 
district ;  (2.)  the  upjier  valley  of  the  Orontes  between  the  ranges  of 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  to  which  the  name  of  Coele-Syria,  t.  e. 
"  hollow  Syria,"  was  properly  applied  ;  and  (3.)  the  extensive  desert 
which  intervenes  between  these  ranges  and  the  Euphrates.  These 
districts  diflfer  widely  in  climate,  character,  and  productions ;  thickly- 
wooded  mountains  and  well-watered  plains  characterise  the  two 
former ;  while  the  third  consists  of  a  series  of  plateaus  rising  to 
about  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  traversed  by  undulating  hills, 
devoid  of  interest,  and,  in  the  absence  of  artificial  irrigation,  impro- 
ductive.  ITie  inhabitants  were  a  Semitic  race,  allied  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians, Hebrews,  and  Assyrians.  * 

f  2.  The  mountain  system  of  Syria  is  very  distinctly  marked : 
the  range  of  Aminni,  after  skirting  the  Mediterranean  coast  closely 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Issus,  sinks  at  the  spot  where  the  road 
leaves  the  coast  and  crosses  by  the  Portae  Syriae,  but  rises  again  in 
the  heights  of  Pteria,  which  take  a  westerly  direction  and  form  a 
considerable  promontory.  S.  of  this,  the  range  is  broken  by  the 
plain  of  the  Orontes,  but  is  resumed  in  the  maritime  range  of 
OMim  (which  culminates  in  a  conical  peak  5000  ft.  high  completely 
clothed  with  forest),  as  well  ac  in  the  more  inland  range  of  Borgylni, 
Ntuiairyeth,  which  is  carried  on  to  the  border  of  Phceriicia.  Here 
the  chain  is  again  broken  by  the  valley  of  the  Elcutherus,  to  the  S. 
of  which  the  range  of  Ubaam  rises,  and  runs  in  a  long  imbroken 
line  to  the  border  of  Palestine,  llie  parallel  ridge  of  AntOibaaiii 
is  separated  from  it  by  the  river  Leontes,  and  forms  the  connecting 
link  with  the  ranges  which  traverse  the  whole  length  of  Palestine. 
Of  all  the  Syrian  mountains,  Libanus,  more  familiar  to  us  under  the 
Scriptural  name  of  Lebanon,  is  the  most  magnificent.  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  whitened  appearance,  arising  partly  from  the  snow 
which  lingers  in  some  spots  all  the  year  round,  and  partly  from  the 
natural  colour  of  the  rock.  Its  greatest  elevation  is  about  10,000 
feet.  In  former  times  it  was  clothed  with  forests  of  cedar  and  fir, 
which  supplied  the  materials  for  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem ;  a  single 
grove,  containing  about  400  trees,  of  which  12  bear  marks  of  great 
antiquity,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  **  cedars  of 
Lebfuion  :'*  this  grove  is  situated  in  the  high  slopes  of  the  mountain 
near  Tripoli ;  the  tree  still  exists,  however,  in  other  parts.  Antili- 
banus terminates  southwards  in  the  well-known  peak  of  Hermon  at 
an  elevation  of  about  10,000  feet ;  this  will  bo  described  in  a  future 
chapter. 

I  8.  The  most  important  river  in  Syria  is  the  Orantef*^  which  rises 


JaTenml  uses  the  name  of  (he  Orontes  af  equivalent  to  Syria : 
In  Tiberim  deflaxit  Orontes.— .S<7f.  Hi.  62. 
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between  the  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  not  far  from  the 
Leontes,  and  takes  a  N.  conrse  until  it  reaches  the  neighbourhood 
of  Antioch  ;  there  it  sweeps  round  to  the  W.,  and  again  to  the  S.W. 
until  it  joins  the  sea ;  its  modem  name,  el-Aiy,  "  the  rebellious," 
may  have  reference  to  these  sudden  alterations  in  its  course.  The 
scenery  of  the  lower  course  of  the  river  is  not  unlike  that  of  our  own 
Wye.  llie  upper  course  of  the  Litany  also  falls  within  the  limits 
of  Syria.  There  are  numerous  coast-streams  of  but  little  import- 
ance. In  the  interior  the  rivers  of  Damascus — the  well-known 
"  Abana  and  Pharpar  "  of  the  Bible  (2  K.  v.  12),  though  small,  are 
very  valuable ;  the  first  was  named  Chrysorrhoas,  "  golden-flowing," 
by  the  Greeks,  and  is  now  the  Barada ;  the  second  was  of  less  im- 
portance, and  is  now  named  ^o^re^^UKy;  the  former  rises  in  Anti- 
libanus, the  latter  in  Henhon ;  they  flow  in  an  easterly  direction 
across  the  plain  of  Damascus,  communicating  to  it  its  extraordinary 
fertility  and  beauty,  and  fall  into  two  lakes  to  the  E.  of  the  town. 

§  4.  Syria  was  divided  into  the  following  10  districts — Comma- 
gine,  in  the  extreme  N.  between  Taurus  and  the  Euphrates ;  Cyr- 
xlieititoe,  between  Amanus  and  the  Euphrates ;  Pi«iU,  about  the 
mountain  of  the  sai^e  name ;  Selendf,  about  Antioch ;  Chaljboiiltis, 
thence  to  the  Euphrates ;  01ialdi6{oe  to  the  S.W. ;  Apamine,  stretch- 
ing away  from  ApamSa  towards  the  S.E. ;  Palmyrine,  along  the 
southern  frontier  about  Palmyra ;  Laodiofinef  westward  about  Lao- 
dioea  in  Ccele-Syria;  and  Caiimi,  on  the  sea-coast  about  Mount 
Casius.  In  addition  to  these  we  must  notice  the  Biblical  AUl§ne, 
a  district  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Antilibanus  about  the  town  Abila, 
which,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  belonged  partly  to  Philip, 
and  partly  to  Lysanias  (Luke  iii.  I),  and  which  was  handed  over  to 
Herod  Agrippa  by  Caligula. 

§  5.  The  towns  of  Syria  were  of  two  classes — (1.)  the  ancient 
Biblical  towns,  which  owed  their  importance  partly  to  military  and 
partly  to  commercial  considerations,  such  as  Dmnascus,  Tadmor, 
Hamath,  and  the  towns  commanding  the  passages  of  the  Eu- 
phrates—Samosata  and  Thapsacus ;  and  (2.)  the  towns  which  were 
called  into  existence  by  the  Syrian  raonarchs,  such  as  Antioch,  Se- 
leucia,  Apamea,  Zeugma.  Occasionally  the  old  towns  A^ere  entirely 
rebuilt,  at  all  events  highly  adorned,  either  by  the  Seleucidae,  as  was 
the  case  with  Epiphania  (the  ancient  Hamath),  Beroea  (Chalybon), 
and  Hellopolis  (Bambyce),  or  at  a  later  period  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors or  governors,  as  was  the  case  with  Hellopolis  and  Palmyra. 
The  towns  of  the  first  class  are  situated  in  the  south,  those  of  the 
second  class  for  the  roost  part  in  the  north  of  the  country.  Da- 
mascus was  the  chief  town  of  the  former  class ;  but  Antioch  was 
the  capital  of  the  country  after  it  was  raised  to  an  independent 
position. 
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Kuiiifi  of  llUmyra. 

Antiochia  was  gituated  at  the  westAn  extremity  of  a  fine  alluvial  plain 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  near  the  spot  where  that  river  enters 
the  defile  that  conducts  it  to  the  sea.  Its  position  was  well  chosen  for 
a  great  capital.  It  had  easy  access  to  the  sea  by  the  defile  just  noticed, 
to  Lower  Syria  and  Egypt  by  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  to  Cilicia  by 
the  pass  commanded  by  the  Portse  Syria),  and  to  Mesopotamia  by 
various  routes  across  the  desert.  It  was  founded  i^.c.  300  by  Seleucus 
Kicator,  and  named  after  his  father  Antiochus.  It  was  reg\ilarly  laid 
out  in  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  adorned  with 
temples  and  public  buildings  by  successive  kings,  particularly  by  Anti- 
ochus Soter.  A  new  quarter  was  added  by  Seleucus  Callinicus  on  an 
island  in  the  river,  which  was  joined  to  the  shore  by  five  bridges;  and 
another  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  on  the  side  adjacent  to  the  mountain. 
It  was  subsequently  much  adorned  by  the  Roman  emperors.  Antioch 
is  chiefiy  interesting  from  its  associations  with  eaa*ly  Christian  history. 
A  chui'ch  was  founded  there  by  fugitive  disciples  from  Jerusalem  (Acts 
xi.  19),  and  there  the  honoured  name  of  "Chiistian"  first  came  into 
use.  It  was  for  some  time  the  head-quarters  of  St.  Paul,  whence  he 
started  on  his  two  first  apostolic  journeys.  Afterwards  it  became  the 
seat  of  a  patriarchate  which  ranked  with  Constantinople  and  Alex- 
andria. Its  capture  by  the  Persians  under  Sapor,  a.d.  260,  is  other- 
wise the  most  prominent  event  in  its  history.  Soleooia,  SeUfkieh,  sur- 
uamed  Pieria,  was  an  important  maritime  city,  situated  on  a  plain  be- 
tween Mount  Pieria  and  the  sea,  about  six  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Orontes.  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  served  as  the  port 
of  Antioch.  The  harbour  was  excavated  out  of  the  plain,  and  con- 
nected with  the  sea  by  a  canal.  St.  Paul  sailed  from  here  to  Cyprus 
(Acts  xiii.  4).  An  immense  tunnel  led  from  the  upper  part  of  the  city 
to  the  sea.     Laodiofo,  Ladikiyeh,  sumamed  ad  Mare,  stood  on  the  sea- 
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coast  S.  of  Seleucia>  with  an  excellent  harbour,  and  surrounded  by  a 
rich  vine-gi*owing  country  :  it  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  fur- 
nished with  an  aqueduct  by  Uerod  the  Qreat,  of  which  a  fragment  still 
remains ;  it  was  partly  destroyed  by  Cassius,  B.C.  43,  in  his  war  with 
Dolabella.  Apamfia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  owed  its  prosperity 
to  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  named  it  after  his  wife  Apama,  and  established 
a  commissariat  station  there ;  its  ruins  testify  to  its  former  magnificence. 
Spiphania  was  the  name  given  probably  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to 
the  ancient  Hamath,  on  the  Orontes.  EmSta,  Humst  was  situated  near 
the  Orontes,  on  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  and  was  celebrated  for  a  templf 
of  the  Sun.  HeliopoliB,  Baalbek,  in  Coele-Syria,  must  have  been  one  of 
the  chief  towns  of  Syria,  although  unmentionod  in  early  history.  It 
stood  at  the  neck  of  the  elevated  ground  whence  the  Orontes  and  Litany 
flow  in  different  directions  ;  and,  as  the  high  road  of  commerce  followed 
these  rivers,  it  was  undoubtedly  an  important  place  of  trade.  In  what 
age  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  to  which  the  town  owes  its  name,  was  first 
introduced  we  know  not.  The  magnificent  edifices,  so  beautiful  even 
in  their  ruins,  were  probably  erected  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  but 
the  platform  on  which  the  great  temple  stands  is  of  older  date,  and 
prol^ly  of  PhcBnician  origin.  The  chief  buildings  remaining  are  three 
temples,  distinguished  as  the  '*  Great  Temple,"  the  "  Temple  of 
Jupiter,"  and  the  **  Circular  Temple."  Julius  Oiesar  made  Heliopolis 
a  colony,  and  Trajan  consulted  its  oracle  before  entering  on  his  Parthian 
expedition.  DainaMTOfl  stands  on  a  plain,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  lowest  ridge  of  Antilibanus,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2200  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  plain,  watered  by  the  rivers  Abana  and  Pharpar,  is  well 
clothed  with  vegetation  and  foliage.  The  town  now  stands  on  |)oth 
bfuiks  of  the  Abana,  but  it  was  formerly  confined  to  the  south  bank. 
Damascus  lb  frequently  noticed  in  the  Bible,  and  its  history  may  be 
almost  said  to  be  the  early  history  of  Syria  itself.  It  derives  a  special 
interest,  however,  from  its  connexion  with  St.  Paul's  life.  Near  it  he 
was  converted,  and  in  its  synagogues  he  first  preached;  the  "street 
called  Straight,"  in  which  he  lodged,  is  still  the  principal  one  in  Da- 
mascus. Palmfra,  "the  city  of  palms,"  lies  about  140  miles  N.E.  of 
Damascus,  in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  where  it  served  as  an  entrepot  for 
the  caravan  trade.  Its  position  is  somewhat  elevated  above  the  plain, 
and  the  supply  of  water  is  comparatively  scanty.  The  history  of  this 
place  from  the  days  of  Solomon  to  the  Christian  era  is  a  blank.  Appian 
tells  us  that*M.  Antony  designed  an  attack  upon  it;  and  it  is  noticed 
by  Pliny.  About  a  .  d.  1 30  it  submitted  to  Rome,  and  was  made  a  colony 
with  the  name  AdrianOpolii  by  Hadrian,  who  adorned  it  with  the  beauti- 
ful buildings  the  remains  of  which  still  strike  the  traveller  with  wonder. 
Under  Odenathus  and  his  widow  Zenobia,  Palmyra  attained  an  imperial 
dignity  ;  but  after  the  defeat  of  Zenobia  and  the  capture  of  Palmyra  by 
Aurelian,  a.d.  273,  it  fell  into  decay,  in  spite  of  the  attempt  at  resto- 
ration made  by  Diocletian.  Of  the  ruins  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  the 
finest;  the  Great  Colonnade  is  also  a  striking  object,  150  out  of  the 
1500  columns  originally  erected  still  remaining.  The  tombs  of  this 
place  are  also  peculiar — lofty  towers  divided  into  stories. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  briefly  notice— Chaldf,  the 
coital  of  Chalcidice,  S.K.  of  Antioch;  Chalybon,  or  BercM  (as  it 
was  named  by  Seleucus  after  the  Macedonian  town),  representing 
the  modem  Aleppo,  on  the  road  between  Hierapolis  and  Antioch ; 
Hierapolifi  the  "Holy  City,"  so  named  from  its  being  a  seat  of  the 
woi-stup  of  Astarte,  an  emporium  between  Antioch  and  the  Euphrates; 
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Danuuiciit. 

its  earlier  name,  Bambyce,  was  changed  to  the  Greek  name  by  Seleucus 
Nicator ;  Thapt&CQf ,  sometimes  considered  as  a  Syrian,  sometimes  as 
an  Arabian  town;  as  its  position  attached  it  rather  to  the  former  coun- 
try we  shall  notice  it  here ;  the  most  frequented  passage  of  the  Euphrates 
was  opposite  Thapsaciis,  probably  near  Deir ;  it  was  here  that  the 
armies  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  of  Daiius,  and  his  competitor  Alexander 
the  Qreat,  crossed  the  river;  Zeugma,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  Euphrates  at  this  point;  the  town  was  founded 
by  Seleucus  Nicator  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  river  from  the  capital, 
Antioch;  it  stood  opposite  Apamea  or  Bir ;  and  lastly,  Samos&ta,  in 
Commagene,  which  commanded  the  most  northein  passage  between 
Cappadocia  and  Mesopotamia. 

History. — The  history  of  Syria,  as  an  independent  country,  com- 
mences with  the  establishment  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidse,  li.c. 
81*2.  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  first  of  that  dynasty,  acquired  nearly  all 
the  provinces  of  the  old  Persian  empire.  His  successors  gradually  lost 
these  vast  possessions  :  his  son,  Antiochus  Soter  (280-261)  lost  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  establishment  of  the  eovereignties  of  Bithynia 
and  PergamuB.  Under  Antipchus  Theos  (261-246  j  Parthia  and  Bactria 
revolted^  Seleucus  II.  (246-226)  in  vain  attempted  to  recover  these 
possessions.  Antiochus  the  Great  (223-187)  was  not  more  succeesfql 
against  those  remote  countries,  and  suffered  a  further  loss  of  Palestine 
And  Coele-Syria :  in  addition  to  this  he  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  at 
Magnesia  (ac.  190),  and  was  obliged  to  yield  up  all  the  provinces 
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within  Taurus  to  the  king  of  Pergamus.  Thenceforward  the  empire  of 
Syria  rapidly  sank,  and  was  gradually  reduced  to  the  limits  of  Syria 
Proper  and  Phcenicia.     It  became  a  Roman  province  in  B.C.  65. 

II.    PH(ENICIA. 

§  6.  The  limits  of  PluRkioU  are  clearly  defined  on  the  W.  and  E. 
by  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Mount 
Lebanon ;  on  the  N.  and  S.  they  are  not  sa  decided ;  in  the  latter 
direction  it  intruded  for  a  considerable  distance  into  Palestine, 
terminating  below  Mount  Carmel,  about  nddway  between  C«esarea 
and  Doraj,  in  the  former  direction  the  boundary  touched  the  sea 
somewhere  N.  of  Ar&dus.  It  had  a  length  of  120  and  an  average 
breadth  of  12  miles.  Hie  coimtry,  though  not  extensive,  was  fertile 
and  varied  in  its  productions.  While  the  lowlands  yielded  corn 
and  fruit,  the  sides  of  Lebanon  wore  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of 
timber  for  ship-building.  The  purple  shell-fish  and  tlie  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass  were  sources  of  great  wealth. 

Name, — The  name  ''Phconicia*'  is  probably  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  ^oiyt^ — "palm-tree" — which  grew  abuudantly  on  its  soil,  and 
was  the  emblem  of  some  of  its  towns.  It  has  also  been  connected  with 
^(f^il—^the  red  dye" — which  formed  one  of  its  most  important  pro- 
ductions. 

§  7.  The  causes  which  cc»mbined  to  render  this  country  the  earliest 
seat  of  extended  commerce  are  connected  partly  with  its  position 
relatively  to  other  nations,  and  partly  with  the  internal  capacities  of 
the  country  itself.  Phopnicia  was  well  adapted  to  become  the  en- 
trei)6t  of  European  and  Asiatic  commerce.  Centrally  situated  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  it  was  the  point  which 
the  trade  of  Palmyra,  Babylon,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  India,  Bactria, 
and  China,  would  naturally  seek.  ITie  shores  of  Europe  were  easily 
accessible  from  it  Cyprus,  Crete,  Rhodes,  the  Cyclades,  were  so 
many  stepping-stones  to  Greece,  as  were  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Lemnos, 
to  the  Euxine ;  Sicily  and  Sai*dinia  were  stages  on  the  route  to 
Spain  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  the  open  Atlantic  thence 
invited  to  the  shores  of  northern  Europe.  Equally  favourable  was 
its  position  relatively  to  Africa.  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea  were 
easily  accessible  ;  Cyrene  and  Carthage  answered  to  the  peninsulas 
of  Greece  and  Italy  ;  and  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  the  shores  of 
Western  Africa  were  open  to  them.  But  these  advantages  In  the 
position  of  Phcenicia  would  probably  have  been  lost  if  the  country 
itself  had  not  possessed  peculiar  advantages  for  the  prosecution  of 
trade.  It  may  be  observed  then,  that  it  was  protected  from  intru- 
sion at  its  rear  by  the  lofty  barrier  of  Lebanon  intervening  between 
it  and  the  open  plains  of  Asia,  and  at  its  sides  by  the  spurs  which 
that  chain  sends  forth  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea. 
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Though  easily  accessible  from  the  north  and  south,  Phoenicia  was 
still  no  thoroughfare.  The  high-road  from  Eg^^pt  to  Antioch,  which 
followed  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Tyre,  turned  inland  from  that  point, 
and  followed  the  valleys  of  the  Leontes  and  Orontes  between  the 
ranges  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus.  Lastly,  the  coast  is  sufficiently 
broken  to  supply  several  harbours  amply  large  enough  for  the  re- 
quirements of  early  commerce. 

§  8.  llie  physical  features  of  Phoenicia  are  easily  described  ;  the 
range  of  Lebftnon  or  libKnus  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  throwing  out  a 
number  of  spurs  in  that  direction,  which  break  up  the  whole  country 
into  a  succession  of  valleys.  Some  of  these  spurs  run  into  the  sea 
and  form  promontories,  of  which  the  most  important  are — 11ieii«Pro- 
tOpon,  Ras-eS'Shekah,  Ptool  AUnim,  Uas^l-Ahiad^  S.  of  Tyre,  and 
Oanniliim,  Carmel :  the  latter  will  be  hereafter  described ;  Album 
rises  to  a  height  of  300  ft.,  and  intercepts  the  coast  road,  which  was 
originally  carried  over  it  by  a  series  of  steps,  hence  called  Climax 
Tyriorum,  "  the  Tyrian  Staircase ;"  a  roadway  was  afterwards  cut 
through  the  solid  rock.  Another  Climax  of  a  similar  character 
existed  in  the  north,  about  25  miles  below  ITieu-Prosopon.  The 
rivers  are  necessarily  short ;  the  principal  streams  from  N.  to  S. 
are — the  Sleuthinif,  Nahr-el-Kebir,  which  drains  the  plain  between 
Bargylus  and  Libanus — and  the  Lsontet,  Kasimieh  or  Litaniy  which 
rises  between  the  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  and  flowing 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  towards  the  S.W.,  turns  sharply 
round  towards  the  W.  and  gains  the  sea  near  Tyre.  ITie  small 
stream  Adfinii,  Nahr  el  Jbrahim,  which  joins  the  sea  near  Byblus, 
derives  an  interest  from  its  connexion  with  the  legend  of  the  death 
of  Adonis,  who  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  a  wild  boar  on  Libanus. 
The  blood-red  hue  of  the  water  in  time  of  flood  may  have  given 
origin  to  the  story.* 

§  9.  The  Phoenicians  of  historical  times  were  undoubtedly  a 
Semitic  nation.  Their  language  bears  remarkable  affinity  to  the 
Hebrew,  as  evidenced  by  an  inscription  discovered  at  Mai-seilles  in 
1845,  of  which  74  words  out  of  94  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
The  Mosaic  table,  however,  describes  Canaan. as  the  son  of  Ham 
(Gen.  X.  15),  and  connects  that  race  with  the  Egyptians  and  other 
Hamitic  nations.  We  must  therefore  assume,  either  that  there  was 
a  later  immigration,  or  that  the  Phoenicians  left  their  original  seats 
at  a  time  when  the  difference  between  the  Hamitic  and  Semitic 
races  were  not  so  strongly  marked  as  they  were  in  later  ages.   Their 


*  Milton  allades  to  this  legend  in  the  llne»— 

**  While  smooth  Adonin  fitun  his  native  roek 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thanunuz  yearly  wounded."— Pororfue  Lost,  viii.  18. 
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first  settlements  were  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Qnlf.  Traces  of 
their  presence  there  survive  even  to  the  present  day  in  the  names 
Arad^  Sidodona,  and  Szur  or  Tur,  the  prototypes  of  Aradns,  Sidon, 
and  Tyre.  The  towns  of  Phoenicia  were  situated  either  on  or  adja- 
cent to  the  sea-coast,  and  owed  their  importance  partly  to  their 
manu&ctures,  hut  still  more  to  the  trade  which  passed  through  them 
from  A sia  to  Europe.  Sidon  appears  to  have  been  the  original  capital, 
but  Tyre  subsequently  surpassed  it  both  in  beauty  and  celebrity, 
and  had  the  further  advantage  of  being  a  strong  military  position. 
Arftdus  and  Berytus  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  commercial  pros- 
perity. Ptolemais  did  not  acquire  in  early  times  the  reputation 
which  it  now  possesses,  under  the  familiar  name  of  Acre, 

Sidon,  Satda,  was  situated  on  a  small  promontorv  about  two  miles  S. 
of  the  river  Bostrenus.  Its  harbour  was  naturally  formed  by  a  low 
ridge  of  rocks  running  out  from  the  promontory,  parallel  to  the  line  of 
coast.  It  was  famed  m  early  times  for  its  embroidered  robes,'  its  metal 
work,^  its  dyee,^  and  its  manufacture  of  glass;  but  it  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  growing  prosperity  of  Tyre.  It  derives  an  interest  to  the 
Christian  from  St.  Paul's  visit  there.  Tjmis,  Sur,  stood  more  to  the  S., 
and  consisted  of  two  separate  cities — Pal»-T}  rus  (  "  Old  Tyre  "),  which 
was  on  the  mainland — and  •  New  Tyre,  subsequently  built  upon  an 
island  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ooast,  which  now  rises  about  twelve  * 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  by  half  a  mile 
broad,  but  which  was  probably  larger  in  ancient  times.  A  ntck 
of  sand  about  half  a  mile  broad  now  connects  the  rook  with  the  main- 
land :  this,  however,  has  been  wholly  formed  by  the  sand  which  has 
aoonmulated  about  the  causeway  made  by  Alexander.  The  harbour 
was  formed  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  island,  and  there  was  a  double  road- 
stead between  the  island  and  the  mainland ;  one  (the  Sidonian)  facing 
the  N.,  the  other  (the  Egyptian)  fiacing  the  S.  It  was  famed  for  its 
purple  dve,<  which  was  extracted  from  shell -fish  found  on  the  coast. 
The  origm  of  Tyre,  and  the  periods  in  which  the  New  and  Old  Towns 
ware  respectively  built,  are  unknown.  Its  subsequent  history  is,  in 
short,  the  history  of  Phoenicia  itself.  The  present  town  contains  about 
4000  inhabitants,  and  is  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  its  commerce  giving 
employment  only  to  a  few  crasy  fishing-boats.    For  a  graphic  deeorip- 


*  Bi«#'  ftfoy  oi  ir^Aoi  ira^iro6eiXot*  tpya  ytrvauimr 

*HY«ry«  Siioi'iiftftv, Hom.  Jl,  vl.  289. 

«  'Apyi^pcor  icpi^pa  Ttrwy^Aw*  If  3*  ^>4  fiirfta 
XdMofCv,  tarrdifi  «cdAA«i  iifixa  wuatuf  hr'  alay 

*o&ucn  i'  «yor  oydptt  «^  ftpowWci  »diTor— How.  11.  judll.  741. 
■  pretiofaqoe  murice  Sidon. — Lve.  iU.  317. 


Qnare  ne  tiU  sit  tanti  Sidonia  rettia, 

Ut  timeaa,  quoties  nnbUiu  Aaster  erit. — Pkopkbt.  ii.  16»  55 
Non  qui  Sidonio  ctmtendere  eaUidus  ostro 
Nendt  Aquinatem  potantia  rellera  ftiooin. — Hoa.  £p,  1.  10,  26. 

*  nie  caput  flarum  laaro  PanuMide  vinetus 
Yerrit  humum,  Tyrio  saturata  murioe  paUa. — Or.  Ifet,  zi.  105. 
ANC.  GEOO.  1 
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tion  of  what  Tyre  wa$  and  what  it  now  is  compare  the  27th  and  26th 
dkwtere  of  Ezekiel. 

llie  less  important  towns  were — Ar&dni,  in  the  N.,  also  built  on  an 
island  rock,  about  two  milee  firom  the  coast,  a  colony  of  Sidon,  and 
still  a  place  of  importance  under  the  name  of  Ruad ;  Anttr&dni,  on 
the  mamland  opj^te  Aradus,  as  its  name  implies;  TripfiUi,  on  a  small 
promontory,  deriving  its  name  from  being  the  metropolis  of  the  three 
confedercUe  towns.  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus;  BjMni,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  worship  of  Adonis,  or  Thammuz,  who  was  held  to  have  been  bom 
there;  the  modem  name  Jubeil  is  derived  from  the  biblical  name 
Oebal,  the  residence  of  the  Oiblites  ;  Berytni,  Beirut,  the  seat  of  a 
famous  Greek  university  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  century  of  our  era, 
and  now  the  most  important  commercial  town  in  Syria ;  and  Ptolflmiii, 
the  biblical  Accho,  whence  its  modem  name  Acre,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  bay  formed  by  Prom.  Carmel.  It  was  named  Ptolemais 
after  Ptolemy  Soter. 

Hittory. — Th^  history  of  Phoenicia  is  well-nigh  a  blank,  from  the  loss 
of  its  archives  and  literature.  The  few  particulars  we  have  are  gathered 
chiefly  from  the  Bible,  Josephus,  and  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions.  The 
country  appears  to  have  been  parcelled  out  into  several  small  indepen- 
dent kmgdoms,  which  confederated  together  as  occasion  reqiured,  and 
over  which,  at  such  periods,  the  leading  town  naturally  exercised  a 
supremacy.  Sidon  held  the  post  of  honour  until  about  B.C.  1200,  when 
it  was  attacked  by  the  king  of  Ascalon-(who  probably  headed  the 
Pentapolb  of  the  Philistines),  and  was  reduced  to  the  second  rank,  Tyre 
henceforth  becoming  the  metropolis.  We  know  little  of  Tyre  until  the 
time  of  Solomon's  alliance  with  Hiram,  the  mutual  advantages  of 
which  were  great;  Solomon  drawing  from  Phoenicia  his  supplies  of 
wood  and  stone  for  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  as  well  as  shipbuilders 
and  seamen  for  carrying  on  his  commerce,  and  Hiram  gaining  in  return 
supplies  of  com  and  oil,  and  a  territory  in  Oalilee  containing  20  towns 
( 1  Kings,  V.  6-12,  ix.  11).  After  the  death  of  Hiram  a  series  of  revolu- 
tions and  usurpations  followed,  during  which  the  only  names  of  interest 
are  Pygmalion  ^ whose  sister  Elisa,  or  Dido,  founded  Troy)  and  Ithobalus, 
or  Eth-baal,  the  father  of  Jezebel  (1  Kings,  xvi.  31),  a  priest  of  Astarte, 
who  gained  the  throne  by  assassinating  Phales.  In  his  reign  the 
Assyrians,  under  Sardanapalus  I.,  first  invaded  the  country,  and  ex- 
acted tribute  from  Tvre,  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus.  From  the 
intimations  of  the  early  prophets,  Joel  and  Amos,  we  infer  that  the 
Phoenicians  carried  on  a  vexatious  warfare  on  the  borders  of  Palestine. 
Phoenicia  was  fiom  henceforth  subjected  to  constant  invasions  from  the 
Assyrian  kings.  On  the  fall  of  Nineveh  Nabopolassar  asserted  his 
authority  over  Phoenicia,  and  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Tyre  for 
13  years,  after  having  previously  captured  Sidon.  The  result  of  the 
Tynan  siege  is  uncertain  :  from  £z.  xxix.  17,  we  may  almost  infer  that  it 
was  unsuccessful — a  conclusion  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
liiid  of  kings  was  not  then  disturbed.  Shortly  after  this  Cyprus  was 
seized  by  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt.  Phoenicia  seems  to  have  declined  from 
this  time,  and  to  have  gradually  succumbed  to  the  preponderating  in- 
fluence of  the  Persian  empire  without  any  actual  conquest.  It  formed 
along  with  Palestine  and  Cy pms  the  fifth  Persian  satrapy,  and  contributed 
a  contingent  to  the  fleet  of  Darius  in  the  Greek  war.  In  B.C.  352  a  vain 
attempt  was  made  to  shake  off  the  Persian  yoke.  Sidon,  which  was 
again  the  chief  city  of  Phoenicia,  was  taken,  and  her  population  almost 
destroyed  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus.    At  the  approach  of  Alexander  the 
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Qreat,  Aradus,  Byblus,  and  Sidon,  received  him,  but  Tyre  held  out, 
and  was  not  taken  until  after  a  laborious  siege  of  seven  months, 
when  its  inhabitants  were  utterly  destroyed,  and  a  Carian  colony  intro- 
duced in  their  place.  Alexander  formed  Phoenicia,  with  Syria  and 
Oflicia,  into  a  province.  In  the  subsequent  arrangement  of  his  domi- 
nions Phoenicia  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  but  was  shortly 
after  (B.C.  315)  seized  by  Antigonus,  and  from  this  time  formed  a  bone 
of  contention  between  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings.  In  the  year 
B.C.  83,  the  Phoenicians  obtained  the  aid  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia^ 
against  the  latter,  and  he  held  it  for  fourteen  years.  Ultimately  it 
fell,  along  with  Syria,  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

§  10.  The  commerce  of  Phoenicia  was  prosecuted  on  a  most  exten- 
sive scale.  The  chief  routes  in  the  continent  of  Asia  have  been 
already  described ;  it  remains  for  us  to  give  a  brief  account  of  their 
maritime  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  A  frica. 

Their  colonies  lined  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  its  western 
extremity.  We  can  trace  their  progress  to  Cyprus,  where  they  founded 
Citium  and  Paphos;  thence  to  Crete  (the  scene  of  the  myth  of  Europa) 
and  the  Cycladee,  which  were  chiefly  colonised  by  them;  thence  to 
Euboea,  where  they  once  dwelt  at  Calchis,  and  to  Qreece,  where 
Thebes  claimed  connexion  with  them.  Chios,  Samos,  and  Tenedos, 
were  united  to  Phoenicia  by  ancient  rites  and  myths,  as  also  Imbi'os 
and  Lemnos.  The  mines  of  Thasos  and  of  Mount  Pangseus,  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Thrace,  had  been  worked  by  them.  They  had  settled 
in  greater  or  less  force  on  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  where  they  founded  Pronectus 
and  Bithynium,  which  were  doubtless  but  stations  for  carrying  on 
trade  with  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  Proceeding  yet  farther  to 
the  west,  we  find  them  stretching  across  to  Sicily,  Sardinia,  iEbusus 
(Toica),  and  Spain  (the  Tarshish  of  Scripture),  where  they  founded 
Qadeira  {Cadiz)  and  numerous  other  colonies.  The  northern  coast  of 
Africa  was 'thickly  sown  with  their  colonies,  of  which  Utica,  Hippo, 
Hadrumetum,  Leptis,  and  more 'especially  Carthage — the  centre  of  an 
independent  system  of  colonies —were  ^e  most  important.  Outside 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  they  possessed,  according  to  Strabo  (xvii.  p. 
826),  as  many  as  300  colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  traded  to  the  SciUy  hies  and  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land for  tin,  and  even  beyond  this  to  the  shorea  of  Cimbria  for  amber ; 
and  thus,  as  Humboldt  {Kosmos,  ii.  132)  remarks,  ''the  Tyrian  flag 
waved  at  the  same  time  in  Britain  and  the  Indian  Ocean.''  How  far 
their  knowledge  of  the  world  extended,  beyond  these  limits  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  It  is  stated  that  they  circumnavigated  Africa 
under  the  direction  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt  (Herod,  iv.  42).  The 
truth  of  this  has  been  questioned ;  Herodotus  Iiimself  disbelieved  it, 
but  the  reason  he  gives  for  his  disbelief,  via.  that  the  navigators  alleged 
that  the  sim  was  on  their  right  hand,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
its  truth. 

III. — Arabia. 

§  11.   The  peninsula  of  Arabia  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by 

water,  viz.  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Sinus  Omana, 

Chdf  of  Oman;  on  the  S.E.  and  S.  by  the  Erythraeum  Mare,  or 

Indian  Ocean ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Ajrabicus  Sinus.    In  the  N. 
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its  boundary  is  not  well  defined.  The  peninsula  itself  may  be 
regained  as  terminating  at  a  line  drawn  between  the  heads  of  the 
Persian  and  ^lanitic  gulfs,  distant  from  one  another  about  800 
miles ;  but  it  was  usual  to  include  in  Arabia  two  outlying  districts, 
viz.  the  triangular  block  of  desert '  to  the  N.  of  this  line,  interven- 
ing between  Palestine  and  Babylonia,  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
between  the  arms  of  the  Red  Sea.  Arabia  was,  therefore,  contigu- 
ous to  Egypt  in  the  W.,  Palestine  in  the  N.W.,  Syria  in  the  N., 
and  Mesopotamia  in  the  N.E.  Its  physical  character  is  strongly 
marked :  it  consists  of  a  plateau  of  considerable  elevation,  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  belt  •  of  coast-land,  varying  in  width  according 
as  the  mountains  which  support  the  plateau  approach  to  or  recede 
from  the  sea.  In  modem  geography  these  portions  are  distinguished 
as  the  Ncfdf  "  highlands,"  and  the  Tehama^  **  lowlands,"  but  no  cor- 
responding terms  occur  among  ancient  writers.  The  country, 
though  generally  arid  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  nevertheless 
abounded  in  productions  of  great  commercial  value,'  such  as 
spices,'  myrrh,'  frankincense,"  silk,*  precious  stones,  and  certain 
kinds  of  fruits.  An  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  between  the 
southern  coasts  of  Arabia  and  the  shores  of  India  and  southern 
Africa,  and  hence  various  productions  were  assigned  to  it  by 
ancient  writers  which  really  belonged  to  those  latter  countries. 

§  12.  The  physical  features  of  Arabia  were  but  little  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  ranges  of  Palestine  may  be  traced  down  to  the 
head  of  the  JElanitio  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  either  side  of  the 
remarkable  depressed  plain  named  Akdba.    1'he  high  ground  on 

'  The  name  as  oMd  in  St.  Paul's  Ep.  to  the  Gal.  i.  17  has  reference  exdosiTely 
to  this  northern  district. 

*  This  belt  appears  to  hare  been  once  covered  bj  the  sea,  and  has  been  gradn- 
ally  elerated :  the  process  of  elevation  is  still  going  on,  and  the  increase  of  land 
on  the  W.  coast  is  very  obserrable  within  historical  times.  Miua,  which  Arrian 
describes  as  on  the  sea-coast,  is  now  sererai  miles  inland. 

*  Hence  the  wealth  of  the  Arabs  passed  into  a  prorerb  among  the  Romans  : 

Plenas  ant  Arabom  domoe.     Hoe.  Carm*  U.  12,  24 
Intaotis  opolentior 

Thosaoris  Arabom.    Id.  ilL  24,  1. 

*  Sit  dives  amomo, 
Cinnamaqne,  costnmque  soam,  sodataqne  ligno 
Thura  ferat,  floresque  alios  Panchaia  tellos ; 

Dum  ferat  et  Myrrham.     Tanti  nova  non  f^it  arbos. 

Ov.  Met  X.  307. 
<  Non  Arabo  noster  rore  capillus  olet.  Ov.  Her.  xv.  76. 

Et  gravida)  madnere  com»,  qaas  rore  Sabno 
Nutrierat,  Val.  Flacc.  vi.  709. 

*  Urantor  pia  tora  fbds :  nrantar  odores 

Quoe  tener  o  terra  divite  mittit  Arabs.  Tibull.  ii.  2,  8. 
Indis  mittit  ebor,  molles  sua  tora  Sabni.  Viao.  Oeorg.  i.  57. 
Totaqne  thurifleris  PanchaYa  pingois  arenis.     Id.  U.  189. 

*  Neo  si  qoa  Arabic  lucet  bombyce  paella.     Pkopkbt.  iL  3,  15. 
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the  W.  side  gradually  rises  towards  the  S.,  and  terminates  in  a 
confused  knotty  mass  of  lofty  mountains,  near  the  point  where  the 
two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea  separate.  The  general  name  for  these 
mountains  in  classical  geography  was  Kigri  llontas;  they  are  now 
called  El  Tor^  the  most  conspicuous  heights  in  the  group  heing 
named  Um  Shomer  (8850  feet  high),  Jebel  Catharine  (8705),  Jebel 
Mouta,  "  Moses*  Hill,"  a  little  to  the  E.  of  Jehel  Catharine,  the 
reputed  scene  of  the  delivery  of  the  law,  and  Jebd  Serhal  (6759 
feet),  which  stands  apart  from  the  central  group,  near  the  W.  arm 
of  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Akaba  are  the  mountains  of 
Idumsea,  or  Edom,  composed  of  red  sandstone,  the  most  conspicuous 
height  of  which  is  the  Mount  Hor  of  the  Bihle,  near  Petra,  the 
scene  of  Aaron's  death.  Of  the  other  chains  in  Arabia  we  have 
notice  in  Ptolemy  of  Zamfithus*  Jehel  Aared,  in  the  interior ;  the 
Mazithi  Kontas,  near  the  Persian  Qulf ;  and  the  Vigri  KontM,  near 
the  Gulf  of  Oman. 

'  §  13.  llie  Arabians  were  mainly  a  Semitic  race,  though  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  Hamitic  element  mixed  with  it.  The  most 
important  tribes  known  to  ancient  geographers  were,  the  Scenitaj,* 
"  dwellers  in  tents,"  the  progenitors  of  the  modem  Bedouins ;  the 
Nabathsei,*  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  about  Petra  and  the  ^lanitic  Gulf; 
the  Thamydeni,  or  Thamyditaa,  more  to  the  S. ;  the  MinaBi,  in  the 
S.  of  Eedjaz  ;  the  SabsBi'  and  Homeritffi,  in  the  S.W.  angle ;  the 
ChatramotitBB  and  Adrainitae,  in  Hadramaut ;  the  Omanitae  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gu^  of  Oman ;  the  Attasi  and  Gerrhaei,  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

§  14.  Arabia  was  originally  divided  into  two  parts  :  Deserta,  the 
northern  extension,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  and  Felix," 
which  comprised  the  whole  of  the  proper  peninsula.     To  these  a 

>  The  name  SaraoSni  ytu  afterwards  applied  to  them,  though  originally  re- 
stricted to  a  trihe  on  the  borders  of  Petreea. 

*  The  Nabathsi  were  well  known  to  the  Romans  in  conseqnenoe  of  their 
proximity  to  the  Rod  Sea  and  their  piratical  habits  :  the  name  Is  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  Arabian. 

Et  quos  deposoit  Nabatheeo  bellua  saltu 

Jam  nimios  capitique  graves.  Juv.  Sat.  xi.  136. 

Eurus  ad  Aororam  Nabathoeaque  regna  reeetsit.     Ov.  Met.  i.  61. 
'  The  SabiBans  were  the  chief  traders  in  frankincence  : 
Thnris  odoratse  cnmulis  et  metse  Sab<Ba 

Paoem  conciliant  anc.  Claudiax.  de  Laud  Stil.  i.  58. 

— —  nbi  templnm  illi  centumque  SabsDO 
Thnreealcnt  arss,  sertisqne  recentibos  halant.     Viho.  J?».  i.  416. 

•  The  title  of  Felix,  *'  happy,"  though  not  inappropriate  to  certain  parts  of 
Arabia,  and  particularly  to  the  S.W.  angle,  may  have  originated  in  a  mistaken 
interpretation  of  the  Semitic  Temen^  which  signifies  primarily  the  riffht  handt  and 
seoo&darily  the  mw/A,  but  which  the  Greeks  understood  in  the  secondary  sense  of 
fortunaU^  iuift  as  the  Latins  used  dexter.  CerUinly  the  title  of  Felix  is  a  perfect 
misnomer  for  a  great  portion  of  the  peninsula. 
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third  was  subaequently  added,  of  which  the  earliest  notice  occurs  in 
rtolemy,,  named  Petraa,  applying  to  the  district  surrounding  the 
town  of  Petra.  The  towns  of  ancient  Arabia  possess  few  topics  of 
interest.  ITiey  occupied  the  sites  of  the  modem  towns,  and  corre- 
spond with  them  in  great  measure  in  name :  thus,  in  Macoraba  we 
recognise  Mekka  Rahha,  "  the  great  Mecca  ;'*  in  Jambia,  Yemho ; 
in  Mariaba,  Mareb ;  in  Adana,  the  modem  Aden,  at  present  a  Bri- 
tish possession,  and  serving  the  same  purpose  to  which  it  owed  its 
ancient  celebrity,  as  a  station  for  Indian  commerce  ;  in  Jathrippa, 
Jathrel,  the  earlier  name  of  Medina.  The  modem  Jeddah  is  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  the  ancient  ThebsB ;  Mokka,  however, 
stands  on  ground  which  was  not  in  existence  in  ancient  times,  and 
has  supplanted  Muza  as  the  chief  port  of  that  part.  The  only 
towns  of  which  we  have  any  special  knowledge  were  situated  in  the 
N.  of  the  country,  such  as  Petra,  iElana,  and  a  few  othera. 

Petra,  the  capital  of  the  Nabathasi,  was  bv  far  the  most  important 
town  in  northern  Arabia.  It  was  situated  oetween  the  head  of  the 
iElanitio  Oulf  and  the  DeaA  Sea,  and  was  the  central  point  whence  the 
caravan-routes  radiated  to  Egypt,  the  Persian  gulf,  Syria,  and  southern 
Arabia.  Its  position  is  remarkable  :  a  ravine  (  Wady  Jfusa)  of  about  a 
mile  in  length,  about  150  feet  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  only  12  feet  at 
its  narrowest  point,  conducts  to  a  plain  about  a  square  mile  in  extent: 
on  this  pliun  stood  the  town,  while  the  ravine  itself  served  as  a  necro- 
polis, the  tombs  being  excavated  out  of  the  sides  of  the  cliflfis,  and  adorned 
with  sculptured  facades^  which  are  still  in  a  high  state  of  preservation. 
The  remains  of  a  tneatre,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  are  also  a  remarkable 
object.  ■  These  buildings  were  probably  erected  during  the  period  that 
the  town  was  held  by  the  Romans,  commencing  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
in  whose  reign  it  was  subdued,  and  lasting  for  about  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies, fftlana,  which  we  have  already  noticed  under  the  Biblical  name 
of  Elath,  remained  a  port  of  commercial  importance  under  the  Romans. 
The  names  of  the  other  important  ports  on  the  Red  Sea  from  N.  to  S. 
were ~ Jambia,  Yembo^  Zabram,  Bedeo,  and  Muza  :  the  last  was  iden- 
tical with  Moushid.  Sapphar  was  an  important  town  in  the  interior,  E. 
of  Muza,  probably  at  a  spot  named  />/i<'/i/v  Baba  ranked  as  the  capital 
of  the  south,  but  its  position  is  quite  uncertain ;  it  was  probably  iden- 
tical with  Kari&ba  in  the  interior,  and  is  further  noticed  unaer  the 
names  8ab5tha  or  Sabtha.  Mariaba  was  famed  for  its  enormous  reser- 
voir, which  received  the  water  of  no  lees  than  70  streams  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation :  the  bursting  of  the  ^at  dam  was  regarded  as  so 
great  a  catastrophe  that  it  became  an  em  in  Arabic  history ;  it  occurred 
probably  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  remains  of  this 
reservoir  have  been  discovered  at  March.  Adiaa  was  the  chief  port  on 
the  southern  coast,  and  hence  received  the  name  of  Arabia  Felix;  it 
was  the  emporium  of  the  trade  between  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India. 
JEX\\XB  Oallus  destroyed  it,  but  it  soon  reviv^i.  On  the  Persian  Gulf 
Slu^gma  and  Oherra  may  be  noticed  as  places  of  importance  in  con- 
neidon  with  Indian  trade. 

Isl»md8. — Off  the  Arabian  coast  were  the  islands  Biosooiidis,  SocotrOy 
and  SarapXdis,  Massera^  in  the  Arabian  Sea;  and  Tylus,  or  Tjrras,  BaK- 
reira,  and  Arftdus,  Arad,  in  the  Persian  Gulf.    The  two  latter  are  of 
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interest  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Phasnicians.    Tylus  is 
also  described  as  abounding  in  pearls. 

History. — The  history  of  Arabia  in  ancient  times  is  well  nigh  a  blank. 
No  conqueror  has  ever  penetrated  the  interior  to  any  distance.  Anti- 
gonus  made  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  conquer  the  Nabathsei  in 
the  years  312,  311  b.c.  The  next  expcnlition  was  undertaken  by  iEUus 
Qallus  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  B.C.  24.  Starting  from  Myus  Hormus 
he  landed  at  Leuoe  Come,  and  proceeded  by  an  overland  route  to  a 
place  named  Marsyabse,'  whence  he  returned  under  pressure  of  the 
extreme  heat  and  drought.  In  a.d.  105  the  district  adjacent  to  Pales- 
tine was  formed  into  a  Roman  province  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma  under 
the  name  of  Arabia. 


*  The  scene  of  this  expedition  was  probably  quite  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula  : 
as  Lence  Come  was  only  two  or  three  days'  sail  from  Myus  Hormus,  it  could  not 
haf  e  been  S.  of  Moilah :  Marsyabs  cannot  possibly  be  identified  with  the  southern 
Mariaba  of  the  Sabroi,  but  was  perhaps  on  the  site  of  Merab^  at  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Neijd  mountains.     The  following  passages  relate  to  this  expedition  : 
Icci  beatis  nunc  Arabum  invides 
Oasis,  et  acrem  militiam  paras 
Non  ante  dcvictis  SabtcsD     » 
*    Kegibus.  Hoa.  Cai-m.  i.  29,  1. 

India  quin,  Auguste,  tuo  dat  colla  triumpho, 

Et  domus  intactie  te  trcmit  Arabiss.     Propkkt.  ii.  10,  19. 


Mount  Hor. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

PALESTINE. 

§  1.  Boundaries;  names.  §  2.  Position  and  general  character.  §  3. 
Mountains.  §4.  Plains.  §5.  Rivers  and  lakes.  §6.  Inhabitants. 
§  7.  Territorial  divisions.  I.  Judaea.  §  8.  Physical  character  of 
Judsea.  §9.  Simeon.  §  10.  Judah.  §  11.  The  maritime  plain; 
Philistia.  §  12.  Dan.  §  13.  Benjamin.  §  14.  Jerusalem.  II. 
Samaria.  §  15.  Boundaries  and  character  of  Samaria.  §  16. 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  III.  Galilee.  §  17.  Boundaries  and 
character  of  Galilee.  §  18.  Issachar  ;  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
§  19.  Zebulun  ;  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  §  20.  Naphthali.  §  21.  Asher. 
lY.  Perjea.  §22.  Physical  features  of  Pereea;  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
half  Manasseh.  §  23.  Moab.  §  24.  Batansea,  Trachonitis,  and  Itursea. 
§  25.  Towns.     §  26.  History. 

§  1.  Palettine  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  or 
*•  great "  sea ;  on  the  S,  and  E.  by  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  on  the 
N.  by  Syria.  Its  boundary  in  the  latter  direction  is  not  well  de- 
fined ;  it  ran  somewhere  N.  of  Sidon  (Judg.  i.  31),  and  along  the 
southern  extremity  of  Hermon  (Deut.  iii.  8),  or  Hor  (Num.  xxxiv. 
7,  8)  :  on  the  S.  a  range  of  heights  extends  from  the  southern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  :  on  the  E.  the  limit  is  again 
undefined ;  in  the  northern  part  it  extends  as  far  as  Salcah  (Josh, 
xiji.  11)  in  nearly  the  37°  of  long.,  and  thence  returns  to  a  range 
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of  Mils  skirting  the  desert,  which  it  follows  towards  the  S.  to 
the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Jabbok,  and  thence  to  the 
Amon.  The  surface  of  Palestine  is  greatly  varied.  The  greater 
part  of  the  interior  is  a  highland  district,  diversified  in  some  places 
with  hills,  in  others  with  broad  undulations.  Low  plains  intervene 
between  this  district  and  the  sea,  and  a  remarkable  sunken  plain, 
in  some  parts  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  cleaves  the  highlands  from 
N.  to  S.,  along  the  course  of  the  Jordan.  The  temperature  varies 
with  the  varying  altitude.  While  the  plains  suffer  from  a  tropical 
heat,  the  highlands,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  population  has  in  all 
ages  been  settled,  enjoy  a  tolerably  moilerate  and  equable  climate. 
The  productions  are  consequently  equally  varied.  The  palm-tree 
and  the  walnut,  the  balsam  and  the  cedar,  find  temperatures  adapted 
to  their  several  natures.  That  the  soil,  vmder  the  most  careful 
cultivation,  was  pre-eminently  fertile,*  not  only  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  the  Bible,  but  the  statements  of  classical  writers  also 
inform  us.  In  addition  to  wheat,  barley,  and  other  cereals,  a  pro- 
fusion of  fruits — the  vine,  olive,  fig,  pomegranate,  date,  almond,  &c. 
— ripened  in  great  perfection.  In  the  highlands,  {)articularly  in 
those  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  the  finest  pastures  abound. 

Names. — Palestine  formed  a  portion  of  the  "  land  of  Canaan,"  which 
extended,  as  we  have  already  snowu,  beyond  the  borders  of  PhcBnicia : 
this,  therefore,  was  its  earheat  designation  in  Scripture  (Qen.  id.  31). 
It  did  not,  however,  apply  to  the  Trans-Joi'dauic  region,  this  being 
styled  in  contradistinction  Qilead  (Josh.  xxii.  9-11).  Before  the 
Exodus  it  was  styled  the  "land  of  the  Hebi-ews"  (Gbn.  xl.  15).  and 
after  the  Exodus  the  "  land  of  Israel "  (Judg.  xix.  29),  and  occa- 
sionally the  "land  of  Jehovah"  (Hog.  ix.  3-,  compare  Lev.  xxv.  23; 
Pa.  Ixxxv.  1).  The  expression  "Holy  Land  *'  which  we  have  adopted 
occurs  but  once  in  Scripture  (Zech.  ii.  12).  Palestine  is  derived  from 
the  Greeks,  who  described  this  portion  of  Syria  under  the  specific  title 
of  "Syria  Palaestina,"  i.  e.  "  Syria  of  the  Philistines"*  (Herod,  i.  105). 
After  the  return  irom.  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  name  of  Judah, 
wMch  had  previously  applied  only  to  the  tribe  of  that  name  and  after- 
wards to  the  kingdom,  was  extended  over  the  whole  country,  and  the 
people  were  named  Judseans  or  Jews. 

§  2.  The  geographical  position  and  physical  character  of  Palestine 
adapted  it  in  many  respects  for  its  special  office  in  the  world's 
history.  (1.)  Its  boundaries  were  well  defined:  the  wilderness 
encompassed  it  on  the  E.  and  S.,  while  on  the  N.  the  mountainous 
district  of  Lebanon,  and  on  the  W.  the  Mediterranean  Sea  closed  it 


1  The  present  condition  of  Palestine  presents  in  this  respect  a  most  melancholy 
contrast.     The  change  may  be  traced  to  various  causes : — the  destruction  of  the 
terraces  and  water-channels — the  cxtiriwtion  of  the  forests — and  the  constant 
wars  that  have  desolated  the  country. 
*  This  was  the  name  by  which  it  was  Icnown  to  the  Romans : 

Alba  Palnstino  sancta  oolumba  Syro. — ^Tibvix.  J?/,  i.  7,  18. 
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in.  Thus  the  Jews  were  distinctly  separated  from  all  other  nations. 
(2.)  It  was  well  situated  with  regard  to  the  early  seats  of  empire 
and  civilization,  having  Egypt  on  the  one  side  and  Mesopotamia  on 
the  other.  All  intercourse  between  these  countries  was  necessarily 
conducted  through  Palestine :  in  a  military  point  of  view  especially 
Palestine  was  the  gate  of  Egypt.  From  these  causes  both  the 
£g3rptians  and  Assyrians  must  have  become  well  acquainted  ^lith  ita 
institutions  and  religion.  (3).  It  i)06sessed  no  facilities  for  extended 
commerce ;  the  coast-line  is  regular,  and  offers  no  harbourage,  except 
at  the  small  port  of  Joppa ;  the  country  was  not  gifted  with  any 
peculiar  productions  which  called  forth  a  spirit  of  inventive  genius. 
(4.)  The  varied  character  of  its  soil  yielded  all  the  productions 
requisite  for  the  necessities  and  even  the  luxuries  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  made  them  comparatively  independent  of  other  countries. 
§  3.  The  mountain  system  of  Palestine  is  connected  with  the 
great  range  of  Taurus  by  the  intervening  chains  of  Amanus, 
Bargylus,  and  Libanus  or  Lebanon.  From  the  latter  of  these  a 
high  mountainous  district  emanates  which  runs  parallel  to,  but  at 
some  distance  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  land,  broken  only  at  one  point  by  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  the  valley  of  the  river  Kishon.  The  mountains  S.  of  Esdraelon 
are  subdivided  into  two  sections  by  a  depression,  which  occurs  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jenisalem  :  the  southern  of  these  sections 
comprised  the  "  hill  country  of  Judaea,"  the  northern  the  "  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim  :"  the  elevation  of  this  district  gradually  increases 
towards  the  S.,  and  attains  a  height  of  3250  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron.  The  regularity  of  the 
coast-line  is  broken'  by  the  protrusion  of  a  lofty  spur  that  boimds 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  S.,  terminating  in  the  promontory  of 
CamisL  The  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan  may  be  regarded 
as  a  prolongation  of  the  range  of  Antilibanus,  which  is  continued  in 
the  ranges  of  el-ffeish  and  el* Faros  to  the  head  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  then  subsides  into  the  table-land  of  Hauran.  On  the  southern 
side  of  the  Uieroroax  the  ground  rises  again,  and  attains  its  greatest 
elevation  in  Mount  Oilead  S.  of  the  Jabbok.  The  plateau  which 
succeeds  towards  the  S.  rises  abniptly  from  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  and  falls  off  gradually  eastward  to  tlie  desert  of  Arabia. 
The  most  remarkable  height  in  the  whole  of  Palestine  is  the  northern 
peak  of  Hflnnon  at  the  extremity  of  Antilibanus :  it  received  various 
names,  Sirion,  Senir,  and  occasionally  Sion  (Deut.  iv.  48),  the  two 
former  signifying  "breastplate,"  and  suggested  by  the  glittering 
appearance  of  the  summit  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays :  it 
is  now  called  Jebel-esh-Sheikh,  **  the  old  man's  mountain,"  or 
•*the  chief  mountain;"  its  height  is  about  10,000  feet,  and  its 
siunmit  is  streaked  with  snow  even  in  the  middle  of  summer. 
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§  4.  Next  to  the  mountains,  the  plaujs  demand  our  notice,  from 
the  strong  contrast  which  they  present  in  point  of  elevation  and  cha- 
racter. ITiese  plains  extend  on  each  side  of  the  hill-country  of 
Western  Palestine :  on  the  W.  a  rich  district  stretches  from  Garmel 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
divided  into  two  portions,  Sharon,  **  the  smooth,**  forming  the  northern 
division,  and  ghepheU,  "  the  low,"  the  southern,  while  N.  of  Carmel 
follows  the  beautiful  plain  that  surrounds  Acre.  On  the  E.  lies  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan,  deeply  sunk  below  the  level  of  'the  sea,  and 
presenting  in  almost  every  respect  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  hill- 
country  :  it  was  described  by  the  Hebrews  as  **  the  desert,"  by  the 
Greeks  as  Anloo,  "  the  channel,"  and  by  the  modem  Arabs  as 
d'Ghor,  "  the  sunken  plain.**  The  difference  in  point  of  elevation  of 
these  closely  contiguous  districts  is  best  shown  by  a  reference  to 
the  accompanying  diagram.  Jerusalem  stands  about  3500  feet 
above  the  Dead  Sea,  about  the  same  elevation  at  which  a  spec- 
tator overlooks  the  sea  at  Carnarvon  from  the  top  of  Snowdon.* 


1.  Jeraialem.  3.  Dead  Sea.  3.  MounUlnt  of  Moab. 


§  5.  The  only  river  of  importance  in  Palestine  is  the  Jordan, 
which  rises  at  the  base  of  Hermon,  and  flows  with  a  rapid  stream 
(whence  its  name,  meaning  **  the  swiftly  descending  **)  through  the 
lakes  of  Merom  and  Galilee  into  the  Dead  Sea,  its  valley  sinking  far 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Arabs  name  it  Sheriat- 
el'Khebir,  "  the  watering  place.** 

Its  early  course  lies  along  a  level  and  swampy  plain  to  the  Lake  of 
Merom :  at  this  point  the  depression  of  it«  bed  commences,  and  it 
descends  300  feet  to  the  Sea  of  Gklilee.  Emerging  from  this  it  descends 
again  1000  feet  by  a  series  of  rapids  to  the  Dead  Sea,  receiving  on  its 
left  bank  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Hieromaz  and  the  Jabbok.  This 
last  stage  of  its  course  lies  along  a  deep  valley,  about  eight  miles  broad, 
enclosed  between  two  parallel  mountam  walls.  As  the  river  flows  in 
the  lowest  part  of  this  valley,  it  is  incapable  of  finictifying  it,  and  hence 
it  was  specially  termed  "  the  desert "  {Horarahah)  by  the  Hebrews.  In 
the  midst  of  this  barrenness,  the  uanks  of  the  river  are  fringed  with  a 
prolific  growth  of  trees  and  grass.     It  is  crossed  by  fords  at  four  points, 

*  TbU  contrast  of  mountain  and  plain  exeroiaes  an  infloenoe  on  the  politieal 
arrangements,  and  eren  on  the  language  of  the  country.  From  it  arises  the  brtnd 
division  of  the  population  into  the  Amorites,  "  dwellers  in  the  mountains,**  and 
the  Canaanitcs,  "  dwellers  in  the  plain.**  Hence  also  the  expressions  so  frequent 
in  Scripture,  "going  down,'*  e.ff.  to  Jericho,  "  going  up*'  to  Jerusalem.  To  the 
same  feature  we  may  also  attribute  the  extensire  views  which  are  to  be  obtained 
from  various  poinU  of  the  hill-country. 
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viz.  below  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
at  two  points  opposite  Jericho.  In  the  latter  part  of  its  course  the 
bed  of  the  river  is  depressed  about  50  to  80  feet  oelow  the  level  of  the 
plain:  its  breadth  varies  from  80  to  100  feet,  and  its  depth  from  10  to 
1 2  feet.  At  the  time  the  Israelites  crossed  it,  it  was  full  up  to  its  banks 
— an  occurrence  still  occasionally  witnessed  in  the  beginning  of  May. 
The  Jordan  with  its  singularly  depressed  valley  formed  a  natiural  divi- 
sion of  Palestine  into  two  portions,  described  in  Scripture  as  '*  this 
side  "  and  "  the  other  side  Jordan." 

The  Jordan  was  connected  with  a  system  of  lakes,  which  were 
fed  by  it ;  they  were  named — the  first  Menm,  now  Ard-el-Huleh  ; 
the  second,  by  the  several  names  of  the  Sea  of  Ghinnereth  or  Chinnd- 
roth,  perhaps  from  its  oval,  "  harp-like  "  form,  the  Sea  of  OalilM  from 
the  province  in  which  it  lay,  and  the  Lake  of  G«imef«reth  or  TiberiM 
from  places  on  its  coast :  the  third,  the  ^  great  *'  or  **  salt "  sea  of  the 
Hebrews,  the  Laons  Asphaltftas  of  the  Romans,  the  Bahr  Lut^  "  IjOt's 
Sea,**  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  *'  Dead  Sea  *'  of  some  classical  writers 
.and  of  modern  geography. 

Merom  is  about  4^  miles  long  by  .3^  broad,  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
impenetrable  mass  of  jungle  :  on  the  plain  in  its  neighbourhood  was 
fought  the  last  battle  between  Joshua  and  the  Canaanites.  The  Sea  of 
Oal&M  is  about  1 3  miles  long  by  6  wide  ;  it  lies  in  a  deeply  sunk  basin, 
8un*ounded  by  hills  of  great  elevation.  On  the  eastern  shore  these 
hills  rise  almost  immediately  from  the  edge  of  the  lake  t  on  the  western 
shoi'e  a  fertile  strip  of  land  intervenes,  and  at  one  point,  about  midway 
from  the  ends  of  the  lake,  there  is  a  considerable  plain  about  5  miles 
wide  by  6  broad,  formed  by  the  receding  mountains.  The  lake  still 
abounds  with  fish  as  in  our  Saviour's  time.  The  Dead  Sea  is  40  miles 
long  by  8 J  broad,  and  lies  at  a  depression  of  above  1300  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  lower  part  of  the  sea  is  narrowed  by  the  projec- 
tion of  a  broad  promontory :  a  great  alteration  in  the  depth  occurs  at 
this  point,  the  northern  portion  being  deep,  the  southern  quite  shallow. 
The  whole  is  enclosed  by  a  double  mountoin  wall,  the  continuation  of 
that  which  bounds  the  6hor.  The  saltness  of  the  water  is  remarkable, 
the  perH}entage  of  salt  being  26i ,  while  that  of  the  ocean  is  only  4.  This 
arises  from  a  barrier  of  fossil  salt  at  the  southern  eAd  of  the  lake, 
aided  by  the  effects  of  evaporation.  Masses  of  asphaltum  are  sometimes 
thrown  up  from  the  bottom.  Along  the  shore  are  numerous  salt 
marshes,  on  which  pure  sulphur  is  often  found,  and  near  the  southern 
end  are  salt-pits.  A  number  of  springs  pour  into  the  lake,  of  which  the 
most  fiEunous  wei*e  En-eglaim,  probably  the  Callirhoe  in  which  Herod 
bathed,  at  the  N.E.  end,  and  En-gedi  on  the  western  coast,  surrounded 
by  a  small  oasis  of  verdure.  The  lake  receives  a  further  supply  from 
some  tributary  streams  on  its  eastern  shore,  of  which  the  Amon  is  the 
most  important.  Changes  have  probably  occurred  in  the  condition  of 
the  lake  within  historical  times:  the  description  of  Lot  (Gen.  xiii.  10) 
is  now  inappropriate,  and  the  &ct  of  a  Pentapolis,  or  confederacy  of 
five  cities,  viz.,  Sodom,  Qomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Lasha,  having 
existed  near  the  southern  part  of  the  lake  renders  it  likely  that  the 
shallow  part  of  the  lake  has  oeen  recently  submerged,  and  was  formerly 
a  rich  plain.  The  opinion  formerly  entertained,  that  the  Jordan  may 
formerly  have  found  a  channel  by  the  Arabah  into  the  Red  Sea,  has 
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been  proved  inoorreot  by  the  discovery  that  the  ground  rUes  S.  of  the 
hike. 

§  6.  The  population  of  Palestine  was  composed  of  numerous 
races,  which  succeeded  one  another  in  the  possession  of  the  country. 

i.  Its  earliest  inhabitants  probably  belonged  to  those  "Giant'* 
races,  of  which  but  a  few  isolated  communities  remained  in  his- 
torical times,  lliey  were  most  numerous  in  the  Trans-Jordanio 
district,  where  we  have  notice  of  the  Rephaims  in  Ashteroth- 
Kamaim,  the  Zuzims  or  Zamzummim  in  Ham,  and  the  £mim 
in  Shaveh  Kiriathaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  Og,  the  King  of  Bashan,  was 
the  last  survivor  of  the  race  in  that  district  (Deut.  iii.  11).  They 
were  also  found  W.  of  Jordan,  viz.  the  Anakim  about  Hebron 
(Num.  xiii.  22;  Josh.  xiv.  15);  the  Rephaim,  who  gave  name  to  a 
valley  to  the  S.W.  of  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  18) ;  and  perhaps  the 
A  vim  in  Philistia  (Deut.  ii,  23).  The  origin  and  history  of  these 
races  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

ii.  The  Canaanites  were,  like  the  Phoenicians,  a  Semitic  race. 
There  is  certainly  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  Biblical  state- 
ment (according  to  which  Canaan  was  a  son  of  Ham,  Gen.  x.  6) 
with* the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  language  and  other  ethno- 
logical indications.  It  is  clear  that  when  Abraham  first  entered 
Canaan  the  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  was  the  same  as 
the  later  Hebrew :  not  only  did  Abraham  converse  with  the  Hittites 
without  an  interpreter  (Gen.  xxiii.),  but  the  names  Melchizedek, 
Salem,  and  others,  are  clearly  of  a  Semitic  origin. 

iii.  The  Philistines  were  a  Hamitic  race ;  according  to  Gen.  x. 
14,  they  were  connected  with  the  Casluhim,  and  according  to  Jer. 
xlvii.  4,  and  Am.  ix.  7,  with  the  Caphthorim.  As  these  two  tribes 
wore  closely  allied,  it  is  possible  that  the  Caphthorim  immigrated 
into  the  country  of  the  Casluhim  at  a  later  period.  The  Philistines 
were  intimately  connected  with  Egypt :  the-name  Caphthor  survived 
in  Coptos,  and  Philistine  perhaps  in  Pelusium  ;  the  name  Philistine 
is  supposed  to  be  of  Coptic  origin,  betokening  "  strangers  "  (hence, 
in  the  LXX.  they  are  termed  aXXd</>vXoi),  indicating  their  immi- 
gration from  Upper  to  Lower  Egypt.  '" 

iv.  The  Hebrews  were  also  a  Semitic  race,  who  immigrated  at 
a  later  period  from  the  northern  port  of  Mesopotamia,  When  they 
first  appear,  in  history  they  were  a  nomadic  tribe,  who  merely  fed 
their  flocks  and  herds  by  the  permission  of  the  older  occupants. 
Their  growth  as  a  people  took  place  in  Egypt,  whence  they  issued 
as  an  invading  host  and  took  forcible  possession  of  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites,  in  many  instances  exterminating  the  inhabitants,  in 
others  reducing  them  to  the  position  of  bondsmen.  It  is  dear, 
however,  that  the  Hebrews  were  at  no  period  possessors  of  the 
whole  of  the  country.    The  Philistines  in  the  S.  and  the  Phceni- 
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oians  in  the  N.  held  their  ground  permanently;  and  for  a  long 
period  the  Canaanites  occupied  strongholds  in  the  midst  of  the 
Hebrews  (1  Sam.  vii.  14 ;  2  Sam.  xxK  2,  xxiv.  7).  The  population 
was  thus  of  a  nixed  character,  foreign  races  holding  the  extremities 
of  the  land,  while  in  the  central  districts  Canaanites  were  found 
even  to  the  latest  times  of  tlie  monarchy  (Ezr.  ix.  12),  much  in  the 
relative  positions  of  the  Speurtans  and  Helots  of  Laconia  (1  Kings, 
ix.  20,  21). 

V.  The  Samaritans  were  a  mixed  race  of  Hebrews  and  Baby* 
lonians.  Their  existence,  as  a  people,  dates  from  the  period  of  the 
Israelitish  captivity,  when  Shalmaneser  introduced  colonies  of  Baby- 
lonians into  Samaria  to  supply  the  place  of  the  inhabitants  whom  he 
had  carried  off.  A  certain  portion  of  the  latter  appear  to  have 
remained  behind,  or  perhaps  they  returned  gradually  from  the  place 
of  their  captivity.  Religious  teachers  were  supplied  at  their  own 
request,  and  thus  both  the  people  and  their  religion  assumed  a  hybrid 
character,  which  led  to  extreme  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  pure  Jews, 
and  ultimately  to  the  estrangement  indicated  in  John  iv.  9. 

(vi.)  We  have,  lastly,  to  notice  some  tribes  which  wei-e  connected 
with  the  Israelites  by  ties  of  relationship ;  such  as  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  who  were  descended  from  Lot,  and  the  Kenites,  to 
whom  Hobab,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  belonged. 

§  7,  ITie  divisions  of  Palestine  varied  in  the  different  ijeriods  of 
its  history. 

i.  The  earliest  of  these  periods  may  be  termed  the  Canaanitisb, 
and  lasted  from  the  time  when  the  country  is  first  known  to  us 
down  to  the  entrance  of  the  Hebrews.  During  this  it  was  occupied 
mainly  by  the  Canaanitish  tribes,  and  partly  by  the  Philistines  and 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  and  Lot. 

The  Canaanitish  Period,-^The  Canaanites  were  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing tribes: — 1.  Hivitea  in  the  northern  districts  about  the  roots  of 
Lebanon  (Josh.  xi.  3),  and  at  one  period  about  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2). 

2.  Qirgashites,  whose  abode  is  not  specified  19  the  few  passages  in 
which  the  name  occurs  (Deut.  \'ii.  1;   Josh.  xxiv.  11;   Neh.  ix:  8). 

3.  Jebusitee,  about  Jeausalem  (Josh.  xv.  8 ;  Judg.  i.  21).  4.  Hittitesi 
more  to  the  S.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron  (Qen.  xxiil.  3).  5. 
Amorites,  about  the  western  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  xiv.  7,"  13), 
and  across  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to  the  opposite  highlands!  where', 
at  the  time  of  the  Expdus,  they  had  two  kingdoms,  with  Heshbon 
for  the  southern  (Num.  xxi.  13,  26)  and  Ashtaroth  for  the  northern 
capital  (Deut.  i.  4  ;  Josh.  ix.  10).  6.  Canaanites  (properly  so  called), 
on  the  sea-slwre  N.  of  Philistia  and  in  the  plains  of  the  Jordan 
(Kum.  xiii.  29),  the  two  branches  bemg  described  as  the  "Canaanite 
on  the  east  and  on  the  west"  (Josh.  xi.  3).  Whether  the  Perizzite8 
were  a  Canaanitish  tribe  or  not  is  imoertaiu:  they  are  not  enumerated 
in  Gen.  x.  15-19.  It  has  been  surmised,,  however,  that  the  name  is 
significant,  and  that  the  Perizzitee  were  the  "agriculturists"  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Canaanites,  "the  merchants,"  and  that  thus  Canaanite 
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and  Perizzite  formed  the  two  great  div^iBioiui  of  the  people,  aocording 
to  their  occupations  (Gen.  xiii.  7,  xxxiv.  30).  Some  of  the  above  names 
are  applied  m  an  extended  sense  to  the  whole  of  Palestine,  as  the 
Hittites  (Josh.  i.  4)  and  the  Amorites  (Qen.  xt.  16 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  18).  . 

At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  the  Moabites,  who  had  previously  occu- 
pied the  district  E.  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  had  been  expelled 
from  it  by  the  Amorites  and  were  living  S.  of  the  Amon  (Num.  xxi. 
13,  2»>).  The  name  "field"  or  "plains  of  Moab"  was,  nevertheless, 
always  applied  to  their  former  territory  (Deut.  i.  5;  Josh.  xiii.  32). 
The  Ammonites  lived  originally  to  the  N.,  in  the  highlands  adjacent 
to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  Amon  and  Jabbok,  but  had 
been  driven  to  the  borders  of  the  vrildemess  by  the  Amorites,  east- 
ward of  the  Jabbok  in  its  upper  course  (Deut.  iii.  16).  The  Kenites 
roamed  about  the  country,  and  are  found  at  one  period  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  16),  at  another  in  northern  Palestine  (Judg.  iv. 
11),  and  again  among  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv.  6). 

The  Philistines  were  settled  in  Uie  southern  maritime  plain  of 
Judaea,  where  thov  had  a  confederacy  of  five  cities — Ashdod,  Qaza. 
Ekron,  Oath,  and  Ascalon. 

ii.  The  second  period  may  be  termed  the  Israelitish,  lasting 
from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  Palestine 
was  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes,  the  earlier  nations  occupying 
certain  positions.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  period  the  whole  country 
was  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel — the  former 
comprising  the  southern  portion  of  western  Palestine  as  far  as  the 
boundary  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  and  the  latter  the  whole 
remaining  district. 

iii.  The  third  period  may  be  termed  the  Roman,  and  is  con- 
temporaneous with  the  New  Testament  history.  Western  Palestine 
was  then  divided  into  three  portions — Judfea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee 
— while  eastern  Palestine  was  divided  into  several  districts,  of  which 
Penea  was  the  most  important,  extending  from  the  southern  frontier 
to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  northern  district  being  subdivided  into 
Itunea,  Ganlonltis,  Auranltis,  and  Tracbonltis.  We  shall  adopt  the 
divisions  of  this  third  period  in  the  following  detailed  description  of 
the  country,  retaining  the  tribes  as  subdivisions. 

iv.  Finally,  at  the  commencement  of  the  5th  century  a.d.,  Pales- 
tine was  divided  into  three  provinces ;  Palaestina  Prima,  consisting 
of  the  northern  part  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Philistia ;  P.  Secunda, 
Galilee  and  Northern  Peraea ;  and  P.  Tertia  or  Salutaris,  the  southern 
parts  of  Judsea  and  Persea,  with  a  part  of  Arabia  Petrsea. 

I.  JUDAA. 

§  8.  Judaea  comprised  the  territories  of  the  tribes  of  Simeon, 
Judah,  Dan,  and  Benjamin,  together  with  the  maritime  district  of 
Philistia.  Within  these  limits  were  included  districts  differing 
widely  from  each  other  in  physical  character,  climate,  and  produc- 
tions.   There  was  first  the  "  south  country,*'  consisting  of  an  undu- 
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Utiug  plain  between  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  the  desert  of 
et'Tih :  secondly,  the  "  hill  country,"  the  central  district,  which  was 
highly  elevated  and  richly  cultivated ;  thirdly,  the  "  desert,**  which 


intervened  lietween  this  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  and,  lastly,  the  maritime 
plain,  named  Shephela,  which  was  remarkably  fertile. 

§  9.  The  tribe  of  Simeon  occupied  the  **  south  country,"  which  was 
unfavourably  situated,  being  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Amalek- 
ites  and  other  desert  tribes :  it  consequently  possessed  no  towns  of 
importance,  but  had  several  stations  about  wells,  such  as  Beersheba, 
Laharoi,  and  others. 

Boenheba,  "the  well  of  the  oath,"  is  connected  with  many  in- 
cidents of  intereflt:  the  well  was  onginally  dug  by  Abraham,  and 
named  after  the  treaty  which  he  formed  with  Abimelecb:  here  the 
patriarch  planted  a  grove  and  received  bis  order  to  slay  Isaac  ;  and 
Jacob  obtained  the  blessing  from  Esau,  and  offered  up  sacrifices  before 
leaving  his  native  country.  Samuel  here  appointed  his  sons  Judges, 
and  it  was  visited  by  ElijaSi  on  his  journey  to  Horeb :  it  was  the  most 
southerly  town  of  Palestine.  There  are  still  at  this  spot  two  wells 
furnishing  pure  living  water. 
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§  10.  The  "  south  country  *'  was  succeeded  by  the  "  hill  country," 
occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  a  broad  district  of  hill  and  vale 
overlooking  in  one  direction  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  other  the  maritime 
plain  of  Philistia.  Its  fertility  was  great :  it  was  (and  even  still  is 
in  spots)  well  covered  with  corn-fields  and  vineyards ;  the  ravines 
were  clothed  with  forests,  and  the  various  mountain-tops  afforded 
secure  sites  for  fortified  towns.  The  most  elevated  part  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hebron,  which  stands  3000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  territory  of  Judah  extended  on  each  side  of  this 
mountain  district  into  the  plain  that  lies  adjacent  to  it  on  the  W., 
and  over  the  wide  plateau  which  extends  eastward  to  the  precipitous 
heights  overhanging  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which  from  its  desolate  cha- 
racter well  deserves  the  title  of  the  "  wilderness  "  of  Judah. 

The  chief  town  in  the  hill  coimtry  was  Hebron,**  originally  Kirjatb- 
arba,  situated  on  a  hill  OTerlooking  the  fertile  vallev  of  Eshcol,  which 
is  BtUl  well  clothed  with  orchards,  oliveyards,  and  vineyards;  it  is  first 
noticed  as  the  abode  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  and  afterwards  as  the  place 
where  Abraham  settled;  Caleb  selected  it  as  his  portion  at  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  and  drove  out  Arba  and  his  sous;  it  was  the  central 
spot  to  which  the  tribe  of  Judah  rallied  under  David  and  Absalom. 
Near  it  was  the  cave  of  Xaefapelali,  where  the  patriarchs  were  buried, 
now  marked  by.  a  building  odled  the  Haram;  and  a  little  N.  of  the 
town  is  Kamre,  Ramehf  beneath  the  shelter  of  whose  grove  ("plain" 
in  the  English  translation,  Qen.  xiv.  13,  xxiii.  15)  Abraham  pitched 
his  tent.  BethlehAm,  **  the  house  of  bread/'  sumamed  of  Judah,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  in  Zebulun,  and  also  Ephratah,  *'  firuitftil," 
stands  a  short  distance  E.  of  the  road  leading  from  Hebron  to  Jeru- 
salem, on  a  narrow  ridge  which  protrudes  eastward  from  the  central 
range,  and  which  descends  steeply  into  valleys  on  all  sides  but  the  W. 
It  was  here  that  Jacob  buried  Rachel — ^that  Ruth  gleaned  in  the  fields 
of  Boaz — ^that  David  spent  his  youth—  and,  above  all,  that  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  was  bom,  and  in  the  adjacent  fields  the  good  news  was  first 
told  from  heaven  to  the  shepherds. 

Of  the  other  towns  in  this  district  we  may  notice — Maon,  on  the 
summit  of  a  coiiical  hill,  overlooking  the  desert  of  Judah — Oarmel, 
somewhat  westward,  the  scene  of  the  story  of  Abigail  and  David — 
Engedi,  a  spot  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  gave 
name,  to  the  surrounding  \\dldeme8S — Ladhish,  in  the  maritime  plain 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  lulls,  an  important  military  post  commanding 
the  south  country;  it  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam,  and  was  besieged  by 
Sennacherib — libxiah,  to  the  N.W.,  also  besieged  by  Sennacherib;  it 
was  an  old  Canaaniti8h  town,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  revolt  from 
king  Jehoram — Etham,  Urtas,  a  little  S.  of  fiethlehem,  where  are  cer- 
tain reservoirs,  now  named  "  Solomon's  Pools,"  with  which  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  was  supplied  with  water.  On  the  heights  overlookmg 
the  wilderness  of  Judah  were  situated  the  fortresses  of  Xodin,  Hero^Uon, 
and  Xas&da :  the  site  of  Herodion  is  identified  with  the  Frank  Moun- 


*  The  modern  names  of  the  towns  of  Palestine  are  generally  identical  with  the 
Biblical  ones.  Hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  giye  them,  except  in  cases  where  there 
Is  considerable  Tariation,  or  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  positions. 
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torn,  E.  of  Bethlehem:  Mas&da  was  above  Engedi:  the  position  of 
Mod  in  is  unknown. 

§  11.  The  district  of  FhlliitU  comprised  the  southern  portion  of 
the  maritime  plain  of  Palestine  to  Ekron  in  the  N.  This  district  is 
divided  into  two  belts— one  consisting  of  a  sandy  strip  of  coast,  and 
the  other  of  a  cultivated  district  slightly  elevated,  and  with  occa- 
sional eminences,  on  which  the  strongholds  of  the  country  were 
built.  This  part  of  the  country  is  remarkably  fertile  both  in  com 
and  in  every  kind  of  garden  fruit.  The  five  chief  towns  formed  in 
the  early  period  of  Jewish  history  a  confederacy  of  five  cities,  viz. 
Gaza,  Ascalon,  Ashdod,  £kr6n,  and  Gath :  the  last  has  not  been 
identified,  but  the  others  are  still  in  existence. 

Oya,  Ghuzzehf  stands  near  the  southern  frontier,  at  present  above 
3  miles  from  the  sea,  but  formerly  (as  some  suppose)  within  2  miles  of 
it.  It  ranked  as  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Palestine  (Gen.  x.  19); 
though  nominally  within  the  borders  of  Judah,  and  conquered  by  them, 
it  was  not  retained :  Samson's  death  took  pla<>8  there.  The  position  of 
Gaea,  as  the  *'  key  of  Egypt,"  exposed  it  to  various  sieges :  it  was  taken 
with  difficulty  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  twice  ruined  in  the 
Ist  century  of  our  era:  it  now  contains  about  15,noo  inhabitants. 
Aaoalon,  on  the  sea  coast,  was  similarly  captui^ed  but  not  retained  by 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  from  an  early  period  the  .seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  DercetOf  the  Syrian  Venus  :  the  site  is  almost  covered  with  sand, 
ana  ere  long  the  words  of  Zephaniah  (ii.  4)  will  be  verified  that  **  Ash- 
kelon  shall  be  a  desolation.  Aihdod,  Etdud^  the  AiStui  of  the  New 
Testament,  stands  about  4  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was  the  scene  of  the 
fall  of  Dagon  at  the  presence  of  the  ark :  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
was  dismantled  by  Uzsiah:  Psammetichus  of  Egypt  besieged  it  for 
29  years :  here  Philip  was  found  after  his  interview  with  the  eunuch 
(Acts  viii.).  Ekron,  Ahir,  stood  more  inland,  on  the  borders  of  Dan ; 
thither  the  ark  was  sent  from  Gath,  and  thence  forwarded  to  Bethshe- 
mesh  (1  Sam.  v.).  Gkith  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the  frontier  of 
Judah,  S.W.  of  Jerusalem. 

§  12.  The  tribe  of  Dan  occupied  a  small  district  between  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  hill  country  of  Benjamin,  about  the  point  where 
the  two  portions  of  the  maritime  plain,  Sharon  and  Shephela,  meet. 

The  chief  town  was  Jo^pa,  YSfay  which  has  in  all  ages  Ber\-ed  as  the 
seaport  of  Jerusalem:  its  situation  is  remarkably  l^autiful,  as  the 
name  itself,  meaning  *'  beauty,"  implies  —  the  surrounding  district 
being  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  verdure :  the 
materials  for  the  erection  of  the  Temples  under  Solomon  and  Ezra  were 
landed  here,  and  it  was  here  that  Jonah  took  ship  for  Tarshi^h :  it  was 
visited  by  Peter,  who  received  a  remarkable  vision  there,  and  raised 
Tabitha  to  life.  Lydda,  the  later  DiofpSlif ,  was  centrally  situated  at 
the  point  where  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa  crosses  that  which 
follows  the  plain  from  S.  to  N.:  it  was  the  scene  of  the  healing  of 
^neas.  HiiM^lil  stood  between  Lydda  and  Jerusalem ;  it  was  a  place 
of  military  importance  under  the  Maccabees,  and  the  adjacent  plain 
was  the  scene'  of  the  remarkable  victory  of  Judas  Maccabsus  over  the 
Syrians  fl  Mac.  iv.):  it  was  regarded  by  early  Christian  writers  as 
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identical  with  the  Ezumaus  (Luke  xxiv.  13)  whither  the  disciplea  were 
retumiDg  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  place  is  still  named  Amwds;  but 
as  the  latter  place  was  only  60  stades,  and  Nicopolis  160  from  Jeru- 
salem, the  two  places  cannot  be  the  same :  the  site  of  Emmaus  is  really 
unknown.  On  the  borders  of  Dan  and  Benjamin  was  Upper  Beth- 
hAron,  Beit-ur-elrFckcL^  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  hill,  commanding 
the  pass  leading  down  to  the  maritime  plain,  through  which  Joshua 
passed  in  his  pursuit  of  the  Amorites :  the  Roman  road  to  Csraarea 
passed  this  way,  and  down  the  same  defile  the  Jews  pursued  the 
Romans  under  Cestius:  a  little  to  the  S.  was  Aj^oi^^  on  ^  spur  over- 
looking a  plain — the  valley  over  which  Joshua  bade  the  moon  to  stand 
still.  The  modem  BavfiUk^  near  Lydda,  has  been  traditionally  iden- 
tified with  the  Arimathna  of  the  New  Testament,  where  Joseph  lived, 
as  well  as  with  the  Ramathaim  Zophim  of  the  book  of  Samuel :  the 
grounds  for  this  are  very  insufficient:  Bamleh  was  probably  not  in 
existence  before  the  8th  century  aa>, 

§  13.  The  tribe  of  Bei^ainm  occupied  that  part  of  the  mountainous 
district  which  extends  from  Jerusalem  in  the  S.  to  Bethel  in  the  N., 
and  from  Bethhoron  in  the  W.  to  Jordan  in  the  E.  Though  this 
district  was  insignificant  in  point  of  extent,  it  was  important 
through  its  central  position,  commanding  the  passes  that  lead  down 
to  Jericho  in  one  direction,  and  to  the  maritime  plain  in  another,  as 
well  as  the  great  high-road  that  traverses  central  Palestine  from  N. 
to  8.  The  nuinerous  eminences*  of  this  district  offered  almost 
impregnable  positions  for  fortresses ;  and  the  defiles  leading  down  to 
the  plains  were  easily  defensible.  Hence  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
acquired  a  warlike  character,  "ravening  as  a  wolf  (Gen.  xlix.  27) 
in  his  mountain  fastnesses. 

The  towns  of  Benjamin  possess  much  interest  from  thoir  historical 
associations.  Jerusalem  stood  within  its  boundaries,  but  deserves  a 
separate  notice  as  the  capital  of  Palestine.  The  next  in  point  of  im« 
poitance  was  Jericho,  Riha^  in  the  plain  of  Jordan,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  defile  leading  to  Jerusalem.  The  road  which  connects  it  with 
the  capital  ascends  a  steep  and  narrow  ravine,  and  from  the  head 
of  this  pass  it  traverses  a  remarkably  savage  and  desolate  region, 
where  the  tmveller  is  still,  as  in  our  Saviour's  time,  in  danger  of 
"fiilling  among  thieves."  Jericho  itself  was  the  first  city  which  the 
Israelites  took  after  crossing  the  Jordan :  it  was  then  destroyed,  but 
rebuilt  about  500  years  afterwards ;  it  then  became  the  seat  of  a  school 
of  prophets,  and  is  illustrious  from  its  connexion  with  the  lives  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha:  the  town  fell  into  decay,  and  was  rebuilt  on  a  new 
site,  about  1^  mile  S.  of  the  old  town,  by  Herod  the  Q^eat:  this  was  t^e 
town  which  our  Lord  visited,  and  where  2iacch8euB  lived.  The  sur- 
rounding plain  was  in  early  ages  remarkable  for  its  fertility — a  **  divine 
region "  as  Josephus  terms  it;  and  Jericho  was  known  as  the  " City  of 
Palm-Trees"  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3),  from  the  luxuriant  palm-groves  about 
it :  this  plain  is  now  an  utter  wilderness.  Between  Jericho  and  the 
Jordan  was  GHlgal,   where  the  Israelites  first  set  up  the  tabernacle. 


*  The  BamM  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  are  frequently  significant  of  this  feature ; 
as  Gibeah,  Oeba,  Oibeon,  "  hOl ;"  BiUpoh,  **  look  out ;"  Ramah,  "  eminence." 
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and  where  in  the  time  of  Samuel  the  people  were  wont  to  meet  for 
purposes  of  public  busineBs. 

Returning  to  the  hill  country,  we  meet  with  a  number  of  spots 
of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  religious  and  military  events  of 
Jewish  history.  In  the  N.  was  BatiiAl,  **  the  house  of  God/'  the  Lm 
of  the  Canaanites,  now  Beilin,  a  short  diBtance  off  the  great  northern 
road;  it  stood  on  a  low  ridge,  between  two  converging  valleys;  it  was 
the  spot  where  Abraham  first  pitched  his  tent,  and  where  Jacob  was 
favoured  with  his  vision :  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  it  became  a  place 
of  congress,  and  was  selected  by  Jeroboam  as  one  of  his  idolatrous 
sanctuaries,  whence  its  name  was  changed  into  Bethaven,  ''house  of 
idols  "  (Hos.  z.  5) ;  Josiah  purified  it  by  the  destruction  of  the  altar 
and  grove :  it  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  as  predicted  by  Amos  (v.  5;. 
QibeoiLy  El-Jib^  stood  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem  on  "  the  way  that  goeth  up 
to  Bethhoron,"  posted  on  an  isolated  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  plain : 
it  was  originally  the  chief  town  of  the  wily  Qibeonites ;  near  it  was  the 
''  great  high  place  **  where  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  ajfter  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nob :  the  defeat  of  Abner  and  the  murder  of  Amasa  occurred 
here ;  and  here  Solomon  was  favoured  with  his  vision.  OibMh  stood 
about  4  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem  at  a  spot  now  called  TvleH-drFiSL :  it 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Qibeah,  or  more  properly  the  Geba,  of 
1  Sam.  ziii.  15:  Qibeah  was  the  birth-place,  and  general  abode  of  Sstul, 
and  on  its  hill  the  sons  of  Rizpah  wereihung. 

Places  of  less  importance  were— Hob,  immediately  N.  of  Jerusalem, 
the  city  of  the  priests  whither  David  fled,  and  where  the  priests  were 
in  consequence  massacred— Anithoth,  further  N.,  the  birthplace  of 
Jeremiah,  and  on  the  road  by  which  Sennacherib  advanced  to  Jeru- 
salem— Q«ba  (also  called  "  Gibeah"  in  A.  V.),  Jeba,  the  scene  of  Jona- 
than's adventure  against  the  Philistines — ift<»i>wia«ii  on  the  edge  of  a 
ravine  leading  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  named  ''  the  passage 
of  Michmash;"  it  was  garrisoned  bv  Saul  against  the  Philistines,  and 
the  latter  people  were  encamped  close  to  it  at  the  time  of  Jonathan's 
exploit:  the  hosts  of  Sennacherib  selected  it  as  the  place  to  'Hay  up 
their  baggage"  on  their  advance  to  Jerusalem— Ai,  between  Michmash 
and  Bethel,  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  descent  to  Jordan,  chiefly 
famotis  for  its  capture  by  Joshua;  between  it  and  Bethel  was  the 
elevated  spot,  whence  Abraham  and  Lot  surveyed  the  land  and  chose 
their  respective  quarters ;  further  on  towards  the  N.  rise  the  white 
peak  of  Biamua,  where  the  600  Benjamites  took  refuge  (Judg.  xx.  47), 
and  the  dark  conical  hill  of  Oplkimh,  Taiyibeh,  whither  the  Philistine^ 
sent  out  one  of  their  bauds  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17),  probably  the  same  place  as 
is  afterwards  called  Ephnim  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  19  and  John  xi.  54 — 
Beeroth,  S.  of  Bethel,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  the  place 
where  the  caravans  from  Jerusalem  to  the  N.  generally  make  their 
first  halt ;  it  is  thus  reputed  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  sousht  by 
his  parents — lUinah  **  of  Benjamin,"  er-Ram,  between  Beeroth  and 
Oibeon,  to  which  reference  is  probably  made  in  Jer.  xxxi.  15,  the 
captives  being  carried  this  way  by  the  Babylonians :  the  Ramah  at 
which  Samuel  lived  is  a  different  place,  and  has  not  yet  been  identified 
— Mlipfih,  on  a  hill  (now  named  Neby  Samwilj  from  a  tradition  that 
Samuel  was  buried  there),  which  rises  conspicuously  above  the  plain  of 
Gibeon  ;  it  was  fortified  by  Asa,  and  was  frequently  used  as  a  place  of 
national  congress— Kiijath-jearim,  W.  of  Jerusalem,  whither  the  ark 
was  brought  from  Bethshemesh  —  lastly,  Bethany,  now  called  el- 
Azartyeh,  "the  village  of  Lanrus,"  sittiated  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
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Olivet — a  place  consecrated  to  the  mind  of  the  Christian  by  the  resi- 
dence of  our  blessed  Lord  during  the  last  trying  scenes  of  his  life. 


Jerusalem  trom  the  South. 

§  14.  The  chief  town  in  Palestine  was  Jenualam,  the  Salem,  *'  city 
of  peace,^*  of  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2,  and  probably  of  Gen.  xiv.  18,  the  JebnB  of 
the  Canaanites,  the  Ariel,  "  Lion  of  God,"  of  Is.  xxix.  1,  the  ffiero- 
■djhom  of  the  Greeks,  the  flia  Capitolina  of  the  Bomans,  and  the  El- 
KudSj  "  Holy  Place,"  of  the  modem  Arabs.  Its  situation  is  striking ; 
it  is  neither  on  a  hill-top  as  most  of  the  Jewish  strongholds,  nor  yet 
in  a  valley,  but  on  the  edge  of  a  rocky  platform  in  the  central  ridge 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Dead  Sea.  On  three  sides  this 
platform  is  severed  from  the  adjacent  high  land  ;  viz.,  by  the  deep 
defile  of  Ge-ben-Hinnom,  "  the  cleft  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,"  cor- 
rupted into  Gehenna  by  Greek  writers,  on  the  W.  and  S. ;  and  by  the 
still  deeper  vale  of  Jehoshaphat  on  the  E.,  along  which  the  Kedron 
flowed,  and  which  thence  continues  its  course  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 
On  the  N.  Jerusalem  lay  open  to  the  country,  and  in  this  direction 
alone  did  the  city  admit  of  any  extension.  The  elevation  of  its  site 
above  the  sea  amounts  to  2200  feet,  and  it  stands  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  ridge ;  the  ground  rises  towards  the  S.,but  in  other  direc- 
tions falls  :  towards  the  E.,  however,  the  Mount  of  Olives  exceeds 
the  height  of  Zion  by  about  IdO  feet,  and  it  is  to  this  range,  and 
perhaps  to  the  yet  higher  but  more  distant  range  of  the  hills  of 
Moab  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  that  the  Psalmist  alludes  in  the 
well-known  words,  **  The  hills  stand  about  Jerusalem  "  (Ps.  cxxv. 
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2).  Looking  at  its  position  in  a  political  point  of  view,  it  will  be 
observed  that  it  was  situated  centrally  on  the  borders  of  the  t^o 
most  powerful  southern  tribes,  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  equally 
accessible  to  persons  traversing  the  land  in  its  length  through  the 
mountainous  district,  or  in  its  breadth  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
to  the  maritime  plain. 

HilU  of  Jerusalem. — The  site  of  Jerusalem  itself  was  broken  by 
various  elevations:  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  was  in  the  S.W., 
and  is  now  known  as  Xonnt  ZioiL  On  the  W.  and  S.W.  it  overlooks 
the  valley  of  Hinnom  at  a  height  of  150  feet,  and  at  t1:e  S.E.  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  at  a  height  of  300  feet  above  the  Kidron :  on  the 
E.  and  N.  it  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  city  by  a  valley  called 
Tyropseon,  which  joins  those  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat  at  Enrogel, 
gradually  deepening  as  it  approaches  this  point.  Whether  this  hill 
was  identical  with  the  Zion  of  the  Old  Testament,  must  be  considered 
doubtful.  Recent  researches  have  made  it  probable  that  the  ancient 
Zion  was  on  Moriah.  In  this  case  the  modem  Zion  was  the  site  of  the 
city  of  the  Jebusites  and  of  the  Upper  Market-PIace  of  Josephus,  while 
David's  city  and  sepulchre  would  be  on  the  opposite  height.  WuiMh 
was  the  central  portion  of  the  eastern  ridge,  separated  ft*om  Zion  on 
the  W.  by  the  Tyropseon,  and  overlooking  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  on 
the  E.  at  an  elevation  of  about  150  feet.  This  was  the  spot  where 
Abraham  offered  up  Isaac,  where  in  David's  time  Oman  had  his 
threshing  floor,  and  where  Solomon  erected  the  Temple :  the  fortress 
of  Antonia  was  erected  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Temple.  The  site  of 
the  Temple  is  now  covered  by  the  enclosure  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
A  remarkable  rock,  now  named  Sakrah^  rises  in  the  centre  of  this  space, 
and  has  been  supposed  to  mark  the  place  of  the  altar.  The  southern 
continuation  of  this  ridge  was  named  Ophel,  which  gradually  came 
to  a  point  at  the  junction  of  the  valleys  Tyropseon  and  Jehoshaphat ; 
and  the  northern,  Mieiha,  "  the  New  City,"  first  noticed  by  Josephus, 
which  was  separated  from  Moriah  by  an  artificial  ditch,  and  overlooked 
the  valley  of  Kidron  on  the  E. ;  this  hill  was  enclosed  within  the 
walls  of  Herod  Agrippa.  Lastly,  Aflra  lay  westward  of  Moriah  and 
northward  of  Zion,  and  formed  the  ''Lower  City"  in  the  time  of 
Josephus.  In  this  portion  of  the  town  are  the  sites  which  tradition 
has  connected  with  the  most  awful  events  of  our  Saviour's  life — Gol- 
gotha,— and  the  sepulchre  in  which  his  body  was  laid.  Tliese  events 
may,  after  all,  have  really  taken  place  on  the  eastem  hill,  or  Moriah. 

Pools  and  Fountains. — Among  the  objects  of  interest  about  Jemsalem 
the  pools  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  Outside  the  walls  on  the  W.  side 
were  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pools  of  OilUHi,  the  latter  close  under  Zion, 
the  former  more  to  the  N.W;  on  the  Jaffa  road.  At  the  junction  of  the 
valleys  of  Hmnom  and  Jehoshaphat  was  Enrj^gel,  the  Wdl  of  Job,  in  the 
midst  of  the  king's  gardens.  Within  the  walls,  immediately  N.  of  2Uon, 
was  the  "  Pool  of  Hezekiah."  A  lai^e  pool  existing  beneath  the  Temple 
(referred  to  in  Ecclus.  1.  3),  was  probably  supplied  by  some  subter- 
ranean aqueduct.  The  "  King  s  Pool  "  was  probably  identical  with 
the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  southern  angle  of  Moriah.  Jt  pos- 
sesses the  peculiaritv  that  it  rises  and  falls  at  irregular  periods;  it  is 
supposed  to  be  fed  from  the  cistern  below  the  Temple.  From  this  a 
subterranean  channel  cut  through  the  solid  rock  leads  the  water  to  the 
pool  of  8iI6ali,  or  Siltem,  which  has  also  acquired  the  character  of 
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PUnof  Jernialem. 
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being  an  intermittent  fountain.  The  pool  to  whioh  tradition  has 
assigned  the  name  of  Bethetda  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  Moriah: 
it  is  now  named  Birket  IsraU,  and  appears  from  the  character  of  the 
mason-work  about  it  to  have  been  originally  designed  for  a  reservoir. 

Buri€d  Places. — Burial  places  were  formed  in  the  valleys  surrounding 
Jerusalem  ;  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  where  is  the  reputed  site  of 
Aceldama — '*  the  field  of  blood  ;*'  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  where 
the  ancient  tombs  were  excavated  out  of  the  rook  in  tiers  ;  and  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  where  were  the  tombs  of  the  prophets. 

History  of  JerusaZem. — The  earliest  notice  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Bible 
is  as  the  capital  of  Melchizedek,  the  Salem  there  noticed  being  now 
recognised  as  identical  with  it.  It  next  appears  as  the  stronghold  of 
the  Jebusites,  who  held  out  against  the  Israelites  for  above  nve  cen- 
turies. David  took  it  (about  B.C.  t049),  and  established  it  as  his 
capital.  Solomon  further  enhanced  its  importance  by  erecting  the 
Temple  there.  Under  the  Jewish  kings  it  was  taken  by  the  Philistines 
and  Arabs  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram  ;  bv  the  Israelites  in  the  reign  of 
Amaziah ;  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egjrpt  (B.C.  609) ;  and  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar on  three  occasions,  in  the  years  b.c.  607,  597,  and  586 ;  in 
the  last  of  which  it  was  utterly  destroyed.  Its  restoration  commenced 
under  Cyrus  (b.c.  538),  and  was  completed  under  Artaxorxes  I.,  who 
issued  commissions  for  this  purpose  to  Ezra  (b.c.  457)  and  Nehemiah 
(B.C.  445).  In  B.C.  332  it  was  captured  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
Under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidw  the  town  was  prosperous,  until 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  sacke«l  it  (B.C.  170).  In  consequence  of  his. 
tyranny  the  Jews  rose  under  the  Maccabees,  and  Jerusalem  became 
again  independent,  and  retained  its  position  until  its  capture  by  the 
Bomans  under  Pompey  (b.c.  63).  The  Temple  was  subsequently  plun- 
dered by  Crassus  (b.c.  54),  and  the  city  by  the  Parthians  (b.c.  40). 
Herod  took  up  his  residence  there  as  soon  as  he  was  appointed  sove- 
reign, and  restored  the  Temple  with  great  mac^nificenoe.  On  the  death 
of  Herod  it  became  the  residence  of  the  Roman  procurators,  who  occu- 
pied the  fortress  of  Antonia.  The  greatest  siege  that  it  sustained,  how- 
ever, was  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans  under  Titus,  when  it  held  out 
nearly  five  months,  and  when  the  town  was  completely  destroyed  (a.d. 
70).  Hadrian  restored  it  as  a  Roman  colony  (a.d.  135),  and  among  other 
buildings  erected  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple.  The  emperor  Constantine  established  its  Christian  chanicter 
by  the  erection  of  a  church  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  hol^  sepulchre 
(aj>.  336),  and  Justinian  added  several  churches  and  hospitals  ^about 
A.D.  532). 

II.  Samaria. 
§  15.  aamaiit  embraced  the  central  district  of  Palestine  from  the 
borders  of  Benjamin  on  the  S.  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  N., 
and  from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.  to  the  Jordan  on  the  E. 
It  was  oo-extensive  with  the  territories  assigned  to  Ephraim  and 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Like  Judaea  it  consists  of  tv7o  districts 
widely  differing  in  character,  the  mountain  region  in  the  centre, 
with  the  plain  of  Sharon  on  the  one  side  and  the  valley  of  Jordan 
on  the  other.  The  moimtainous  region  is  more  diversified  than 
that  of  Jndaea,  broad  plains  and  valleys  frequently  intervomng. 
The  maritime  plain  of  Sharon  has  in  all  ages  supplied  abundant 
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pasture  for  sheep,  but  possessed  no  towns  of  importance,  probably 
from  its  exposure  to  the  inroads  of  the  desert  tribes  of  the  south. 


Caraaiea.    (From  a  Sketch  by  Wm.  Tipping,  Esq.) 

§  16.  The  tribe  of  Ephraim  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Samaria, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Jewish  confederacy.  Its 
prosperity  was  due  partly  to  the  fertility,  and  partly  to  the  security 
of  its  district.  The  vales  and  plains  are  remarkably  rich  and  well 
sheltered,  and  the  olive,  fig,  and  vine,  still  flourish  there :  Scripture 
speaks  in  glowing,  yet  not  exaggerated,  terms  of  the  land  which  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Joseph's  younger  son  (Gen.  xlix.  22 ;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
13-16).  Its  security  also  was  great:  well  protected  on  the  N.  by 
the  difiBcult  ravines  which  lead  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  deep  valley  of  Jordan,  it  was  only  on  the  S.  that  it 
was  easily  assailable;  and  in  this  direction  its  conmiand  of  the 
high  road  through  central  Palestine  gave  it  an  advantage  likely  to 
secure  peaceful  relations  with  its  neighbours.  The  tribe  of  Manasieli 
held  a  subordinate  position  to  Ephraim,  only  half  the  tribe  being 
located  on  this  side  of  Jordan,  in  the  district  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon. 

ANO.  QEOO.  K 
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Totmu  o/Sflwiaria.~flhecham,  the  original  capital  of  Samaria  (now 
NahUiSt  a  corruptioQ  of  the  name  NeapoliB  given  to  it  by  Veepasian), 
stood  in  a  remariutbly  fertile  valley,  between  the  ranges  of  Gericim  and 
Ebal,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  wide  plain.  It  carries  off  the  palm  for  beauty 
of  situation  from  all  the  towns  of  Palestine,  and  is  not  behind  any  in 
historical  interest.  Abraham  first  pitched  his  tent  under  the  tere- 
binths of  Moreh,  probably  at  the  entrance  of  the  glen.  Jacob  >'i8ited 
it  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  and  settled  at  Shalem,  Sdlim,  about 
two  miles  distant.  He  bought  the  "parcel  of  the  field/*  and 
sunk  the  well,  which  passes  by  his  name  to  the  present  day,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town— the  scene  of  our  Lord's  con- 
versation with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  The  adjacent  heights  of  Ebal 
and  Qerizim  witnessed  the  proclamations  of  the  curses  and  blessings  of 
the  Law.  It  was  next  the  scene  of  Abimelech's  conspiracy  and  of  the 
parable  delivered  by  Jotham.  At  the  divitdon  of  the  kingdoms  Jero- 
boam established  his  government  here,  and  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  it  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  sectarian  worship  of  the 
Samaritans,  who  (about  B.C.  420)  erected  a  temple  on  the  top  of  Qeri- 
dm.  Samaria,  which  succeeded  Shechem  as  capital,  was  situated  six 
miles  N.E.  of  it,  on  a  steep  flat -topped  hill,  which  stands  in  a  basin 
encircled  with  hills ;  the  strength  of  its  position  was  great,  and  it  was 
well  chosen  by  Omri  as  the  site  of  his  capital.  It  was  besieged,  but  not 
taken,  by  the  Syiians  under  Benhadad  ( 1  Kings,  xx.).  It  wa»,  however, 
taken  by  the  Assyrians  (d.c.  720).  Augustus  gave  it  to  Herod  the 
Great,  who  restored  it  with  the  name  of  Sebaste,  still  preserved  in  the 
modem  Sehuttieh,  Philip  preached  there,  and  it  was  the  abode  of 
Simon  the  Sorcerer.  Osnrte,  the  capital  not  only  of  Samaria  but  of 
Palestine  under  the  Romans,  stood  on  a  rocky  ledge  running  out  into 
the  Mediterranean,  at  a  spot  formerly  known  as  Stratonis  Turris.  It 
was  built  by  Herod  the  Great  with  a  view  to  closer  communication 
with  Rome.  It  was  successively  visited  by  Philip,  who  took  up  his 
abode  there  — by  Peter,  at  the  time  of  Cornelius*  baptism — and  by 
Paul,  on  his  journey  to  Rome.  The  road  to  Jerusalem  followed  the 
line  of  the  plain  through  Antipatrii,  Kefr  Saba—  also  built  by  Herod 
the  Great,  and  noticed  in  Acts  xxiii.  31 — ^to  Lydda,  where  it  fell  into 
the  road  from  Joppa.  The  site  of  Tinalk,  which  preceded  Samaria  as 
a  royal  residence,  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  TuUuzah,  about  seven 
miles  E.  of  Samaria.  The  beauty  of  its  situation  was  proverbial  (Cant, 
vi.  4).  Shiloh,  Seilun,  stood  on  a  plain  just  N.  of  the  border  of  Ben- 
iamin.  Its  site  does  not  present  any  natural  features  of  interest, 
but  it  is  connected  with  many  of  the  events  of  Scripture.  The 
tabernacle  was  first  set  up  there,  and  Eli  died  there  ;  it  vras  also  the 
abode  of  Ahijah  the  prophet.  Dothan,  or  Dothain,  **  the  two  wells,** 
near  Kir  hdtiyehy  the  fertile  valley  where  the  sons  of  Jacob  fed  their 
flocks,  and  the  place  where  Elisha  was  so  wonderfully  delivered  from 
the  Syrians,  was  in  the  northern  part  of  Samaria. 


III.  Galilee. 

§  17.  Galilae  extended  from  the  ridge  of  hills  which  bounds  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  S.  to  the  extreme  N.  of  Palestine,  and 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  the  W.  to  the 
Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  the  E. :  the  sca-ooast  itself  was 
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held  by  the  Phoenicians.  It  was  divided  into  two  districts — Upper 
and  Lower  Galilee — the  former  to  the  N.,  about  Lebanon  and  Tyre, 
distinguished  as  "  Galilee  of  the  Nations,"  and  the  latter  to  the  S. 
The  name  originally  applied  to  a  "circle"  or  "circuit'*  about 
Kadesh,  in  which  were  the  20  cities  presented  by  Solomon  to  Hiram : 
it  was  thence  extended  to  the  whole  district.  It  included  the  tribes 
of  Issachar,  Asher,  Zebulun,  and  Naphthali. 


8eft  of  QalUee.    (FVum  a  Sketcfi  by  Wm.  Tipping,  Esq.) 

§  18.  Iwiohar  occupied  the  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the 
adjacent  parts  from  Carmel  on  the  sea  shore  to  the  Jordan  :  it  was 
a  "  pleasant  land,"  for  the  quiet  possession  of  which  Issachar  con- 
sented to  forego  political  prominence,  "  bowing  his  shoulder  to  bear, 
and  becoming  a  servant  to  tribute  "  (Gen.  xlix.  14,  15).  The  dis- 
trict abounds  in  spots  of  great  interest :  foremost  among  these  is 
Moimt  Camiel — a  series  of  connected  heights  bounding  for  a  distance 
of  18  miles  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  S.,  and  terminating  in  a 
bold  promontory  on  the  Mediterranean  coast :  its  wooded  dells  and 
park-like  appearance  justify  its  appellation  of  Carmel,  "  a  park  ; " 
the  western  extremity  is  now  crowned  with  a  famous  convent,  and 
the  cliffs  abound  with  caves  naturally  formed  in  the  limestone, 
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which  have  been  frequented  by  devotees  in  all  ages,  .ne  extreme 
eastern  summit  of  the  hill  was  the  spot  selected  by  Elijah  for 
the  decisive  trial  between  Jehovah  and  Baal,  the  memory  of  which 
is  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  spot,  d-Maharrakahy  "  the  burning." 
At  the  foot  of  Carmel  runs  the  river  Kiihon,  Mukutta^  which  in 
sunmier  derives  its  whole  supply  of  water  from  the  sides  of  the 
hill,  but  at  other  periods  of  the  year  flows  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  plain,  and  sometimes  with  so  violent  a  stream  as  to  be 
dangerous  to  ford ;  it  was  in  this  state  when  the  hosts  of  Sisera 
were  swept  away  by  it.  The  plain  of  Etdrtekni  runs  across  Pales- 
tine from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Jordan  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  swelling  out  to  the  breadth  of  about  12  miles  in  its 
central  part,  but  contracting  towards  either  extremity,  and  ter- 
minated towards  the  E.  by  the  isolated  heights  of  Gilboa,  the  so- 
called  Little  Hermon,  and  Tabor :  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  properly 
so  called  (for  the  name  under  the  Greek  form  of  Esdraelon  extended 
over  the  whole  plain),  lies  between  the  two  former  of  these  ridges, 
and  leads  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  plain  itself  is 
remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  for  its  adaptation  to  military  move- 
ments, particularly  those  of  cavalry  and  war-chariots;  for  the  latter 
reason  it  was  the  selected  battle-field  of  the  Canaanites  under 
Sisera  against  the  Israelites— of  the  Philistines  in  their  victorious 
conflict  with  Saul — and  of  Josiah  in  his  fatal  engagement  with  . 
Pharaoh  Necho.  Its  fertility  led  to  frequent  incursions  from  the 
Arabian  tribes,  who  sometimes  settled  there  with  their  flocks  and 
herds :  one  such  incursion  is  recorded  in  Judges  vi.  vii.  in  connexion 
with  the  exploits  of  Gideon.  The  tribe  of  Issachar  appears  from 
this  cause  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  semi-nomadic  state,  "  rejoicing 
in  their  tents"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18).  Tiibor,  Ti/r,  rises  at  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  plain  to  a  height  of  1400  feet  above  it — an  isolated  and 
picturesque  hill,  its  sides  well  clothed  with  herbage  and  wood,  and 
its  summit  crowned  with  an  ancient  town,  which  was  in  existence 
in  our  Saviour's  time — a  circumstance  subversive  of  the  tradition 
which  assigns  this  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  transfiguration. 
Mount  (Hlboa,  JtM  Fukua,  bounds  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the 
S. ;  it  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  Tabor  by  being  entirely  devoid  of 
wood.  Between  these  two  hills  is  a  range,  now  named  Jebel-ed-  Vuhy^ 
which  has  been  unnecessarily  identified  with  the  "  little  hill  of  Her- 
mon "  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12. 

The  chief  town  in  this  district  was  Jenetl,  situated  on  a  spur  of 
Gilboa,  and  commanding  the  central  passage—*'  the  valley  of  Jezreel " 
—which  leads  down  to  Jordan.  Jezreel  was,  under  Ahab,  the  capital 
of  Samaria.  Bethahftan  stood  eastward,  on  the  edge  of  the  Jordan 
valley,  with  its  acropolis  posted  on  an  eminence.  The  Israelites  never 
succeeded  in  wresting  it  from  it«  Canaanitish  occupants,  and  on  its  walls 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  exposed  after  the  battle  of  Gilboa. 
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Its  name  was  changed  to  Scythopolii,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the 
Scythian  incursion  into  Asia,  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
This  has  been  again  superseded  by  the  old  name  in  the  form  Beisdn. 
On  the  northern  slope  of  Little  Uermon  stood  the  village  of  Hain, 
where  our  Saviour  nusod  the  young  man  to  life  ;  and  somewhat  to  the 
E.  was  Endor,  the  scene  of  Saul's  interview  with  the  witch.  Megiddo 
stood  in  the  western  portion  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and,  though 
within  the  limits  of  Issachar,  was  assigned  to  Manasseh.  It  was  in  this 
portion  of  the  plain  that  Josiah  was  defeated,  the  place  of  his  death 
being  named  Hadad-rimmon  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  name  of  Me- 
giddo has  been  perpetuated  in  the  form  of  Armageddon—"  the  moun- 
tain of  Megiddo"— the  prophetic  scene  of  the  final  conflict  between  the 
powers  of  good  and  evil  (Rev.  xvi.  16). 

§  19.  The  tribe  of  Zebnliui  held  the  district  adjacent  to  the 
western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  skirting  the  northern  edge 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon :  thus  he  is  said  in  Scripture  to  "  suck  of 
the  abundance  of  the  seas  "  in  reference  to  the  former,  and  to  "  re- 
joice in  his  goings  out "  in  reference  to  the  latter  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18, 
19).  The  hills  of  this  district  have  a  character  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  Palestine ;  just  below  their  summits  they  have  not  unfre- 
quently  platforms  or  basins  of  size  sufficient  for  the  sites  of  towns ; 
and  in  such  basins,  and  not  on  the  very  tops  of  the  hills  as  else- 
where, most  of  the  towns  are  found.  The  hills  are  well  clothed 
with  wood,  and  possess  a  fertile  soil.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Sea  oi 
Galilee  itself  was  a  valuable  possession :  its  waters  afforded  an  easy 
means  of  communication,  and  at  the  same  time  were  well  supplied 
with  fish.  The  western  shore,  well  watered  and  enjoying  a  tro- 
pical heat  from  the  depression  of  the  lake,  had  a  prolific  vegetation ; 
and  the  "  land  of  Gennesareth,"  t.  e,  the  plain  about  the  centre  of 
the  lake,  was  the  richest  spot  in  Palestine.  But  these  natural 
features  do  not  form  the  highest  claim  to  our  attention:  these 
shores  and  waters  are  hallowed  by  their  association  with  the 
ministry  of  our  blessed  Lord;  and  hence,  although  the  scenery  of 
the  lake  is  xminviting  from  the  monotonous  and  dreary  appearance 
of  the  surrounding  hills,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  always  has  been  and 
will  be  beautified  in  the  imagination  of  the  Christian. 

The  chief  town  of  this  district  in  the  New  Testament  period 
was  nberiaf,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  plaiu  of 
Gennesareth,  with  some  famous  warm  baths  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  founded  bjr  Uerod  Antipas  (about  a.d.  16)  and 
named  after  the  emperor  Tibenus :  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
it  became  the  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  race.  The  next  important 
town  was  Julias,  actuated  near  the  head  of  the  lid^e  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the  site  of  that  Bethsaida  near  which  our  Lord 
fed  the  5000:  it  was  built  by  Philip  the  tetrarch  of  Itunea,  and  named 
after  Julia^  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  Between  these  towns  wei-e 
several  places  of  scriptural  interest,  the  sites  of  which  are  not  satis- 
factorily  ascertained  —  Choraiin,  Tell  Hum^  near  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
lake— Bethaaida,  et-Tdbighah,  on  a  little  bay  farther  down,  the  home 
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of  the  fishermen  Peter  and  Andrew,  Philip,  James,  and  John,  and  the 
scene  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes :  it  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Bethsaida  before  mentioned— Oapemmnm,  perhaps  near  the 
fountain  named  Amet-Tm^  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  ''land 
of  Qennesareth,"  the  soene  of  numerous  interesting  gospel  events, 
and  the  town  in  which  our  Lord  dwelt,  and  hence  called  ''  His  own 
Cifcy  ;"  the  identification  of  its  site  is  more  than  usually  uncertain^ 
and  MagilMa,  at  present  the  only  inhabited  spot  in  the  plain  of 
Qennesareth,  the  abode  of  Mary  Magdalene.  A  short  distance  nvm  the 
lake,  near  Tiberias,  is  a  low  ridge,  terminating  in  two  points,  and  hence 
named  Kvrun  Hattin,  **  the  horns  of  Hattin."  It  is  the  reputed  scene 
of  the  delivery  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  is  hence  known  as 
**  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes."  Huaretii,  the  early  abode  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  is  situated  high  up  on  a  hill  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  plain 
of  Ksdraelon,  in  one  of  those  basins  which  we  have  ah^uly  described. 
It  is  encircled  by  a  series  of  rounded  hills,  one  of  which,  on  the  N., 
rises  to  a  height  of  some  400  feet,  and  is  perhaps  the  hill  whence  the 
inhabitants  threatened  to  precipitate  our  Saviour.  Ctiia,  associated 
with  our  Lord's  first  miracle,  stands  considerably  to  the  N.  of  Nazareth 
at  Kana  el  Jdil.  Sepphfirif,  to  the  N.W.  of  Nazareth,  was  the  strongest 
city  of  Galilee  in  the  Roman  age:  its  name  was  changed  to  Diocsesarea 
by  Antoninus  Pius. 

§  20.  The  tribe  of  ITftphtliAli  occupied  the  western  half  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  its  source,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  central  hilly  region :  their  district  was  remote, 
and  little  frequented,  but  rich,  and  remarkably  well  wooded,  con- 
firming the  prediction  that  Naphthali  should  be  **full  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23). 

The  places  of  interest  in  this  district  are — Sa/ed,  remarkably  situ- 
ated on  an  isolated  peak,  and  reputed  to  be  the  "  city  set  upon  an 
hill"  to  which  our  Saviour  alludes  (Matt.  v.  14);  XftdsduKaiuithali, 
W.  of  Lake  Merom,  the  city  of  refu^  for  the  northern  tribes,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Barak;  Ban,  situated  m  the  upper  valler  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  most  northerly  town  of  Palestine;  it  was  onginallv  a  Phceui- 
cian  colony  named  Laish,  but  was  seized  bv  the  Danites  and  its  name 
changed ;  and,  lastly,  CteWUfea  Fliiltopi,  which,  though  perhi^  not 
strictly'  within  the  Umits  of  Naphthali,  must  yet  be  re^uxled  as  a  town 
of  Galilee :  it  was  most  beautifiilly  situated  at  the  base  of  Hermon,  near 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  Herod  the  Great  first  erected  a 
splendid  temple  here  in  honour  of  C«easar  Augustus,  and  Philip  Uie 
tetrarch  enlarged  the  place,  and  named  it,  in  honour  of  Tiberius, 
Csesarea,  with  the  addition  of  Philippi  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  on  the  Mediterranean  coast. 

§  21.  The  tribe  of  Aih«r  received  the  maritime  district  parallel  to 
Naphthali,  commencing  near  Tyre  and  terminating  at  Cannel. 
The  whole  of  this  was  fertile,  and  some  portions  preeminently  so : 
Asher  "dipped  his  foot  in  oil,"  and  his  "bread  was  fat"  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  24 ;  Gen.  xlix.  20).  The  natural  capacities  of  the  region 
were  thus  great :  its  position,  commanding  all  access  to  Palestine 
from  the  N.,  and  possessing  the  only  good  harbour  on  the  coast, 
gave  it  additional  importance;  but  Asher  was  unable  to  oxpel 
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the  Phosnicians  from  the  eligible  sites  on  the  coast,  and  so  fell 
back  into  a  state  of  inglorious  ease.  The  history  of  its  to>vns 
wholly  belongs  to  Phoenicia. 


Babbatb-Ainmon  (Philadelphia). 

IV.  Perjea. 

§  22.  PersMiwas,  as  its  name  implies,  the  land  ''on  the  other  side 
of"  Jordan,  and  sometimes  included  the  whole  district,  but  more 
properly  a  portion  of  it,  extending  from  the  river  Arnon  in  the  S. 
to  the  Hieromax  in  the  N.,  and  from  the  Jordan  to  the  edge  of  the 
Syrian  desert.  This  region  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  western 
Palestine ;  it  consists  of  high  undulating  downs,  which  commence 
with  the  edge  of  the  lofty  ridge  bounding  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  thence  gradually  slope  off  to  this  desert :  in  some  places  trees 
are  but  thinly  scattered  over  the  country,  but  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict there  are  still  extensive  forests  of  oak  and  terebinth.  The 
scenery  of  the  district  between  Mount  Gilead  and  the  Jabbok  is 
described  as  highly  picturesque  and  park-like.  Its  extensive  pas- 
ture-grounds have  in  all  ages  sustained  a  large  quantity  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  on  this  account  Reuben  and  Gad  selected  this 
as  their  abode.    The  country  is  well  watered,  but  the  only  rivers  of 
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iniix)rtance  are  the  HierSmaz,  Sheriat  ehMandhur,  in  the  N.,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Hauran,  and  joins  the  Jordan  a  little 
below  the  Sea  of  Galilee — the  Jabbok,  Zurka,  which  rises  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  where  it  receives  the  river  of  Ammon,  and 
flows  in  a  deeply-sunk  channel  into  the  Jordan,  forming  in  ancient 
times  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  Sihou  and  Og,  the 
two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  and  afterwards  between  Gad  and 
Manasseh — and  the  Arnon,  Mojih,  which  separated  at  one  time  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Moabites  and  Amorites,  and  afterwards  formed  the 
southeni  limit  of  Palestine  in  this  part ;  it  is  a  stream  of  no  great 
size,  discliarging  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea  through  a  deep  cleft. 

This  district  was  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and 
imrtly  by  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  precise  limits  of  their 
various  districts  cannot  be  very  well  defined  ;  for  these  tribes  led  a 
jjastoml,  nomadic  life,  shifting  their  quarters  from  time  to  time,  and 
intei-mixing  probably  with  each  other,  and  with  the  older  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district :  their  positions  may  be  generally  described  as 
follows  ; — Beaben  to  the  S.  from  the  Amon  to  the  head  of  the 
Dead  Sea :  Oad>  thence  to  the  Jabbok  :  and  half-HanMseh,  N.  of 
the  Jabbok. 


Gadara.    (From  a  Sketch  by  Wm.  Tipping.  Esq.) 
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The  towns  in  PersDa  were  neither  numeroui  uor  important.  HMhbon 
ranked  as  the  capital  of  Sihon,  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Amorites.  It 
stood  E.  of  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  a  slight  elevation  ahove  the 
pest  of  the  plateau;  it  is  now  an  entire  ruin.  The  remains  of  a 
reservoir  may  represent  ''the  fishpools  in  Heshbon"  which^  Solomon 
notices  (Cant.  vii.  4).  Jazer,  where  Sihon  was  defeated,  was  some- 
where to  the  S.;  and  in  the  same  direction  was  Baal-meon,  ''the 
habitation  of  Baal,"  with  a  high  peak  near  it,  whence  perhaps  Balaam 
viewed  the  people  of  Israel.  Tnis  may  also  have  been  the  height 
whence  Moses  viewed  the  promised  land.  BabhattwAminan,  the  capital 
of  the  Ammonites,  stood  on  both  sides  of  a  small  stream  tributaiy  to 
the  Jabbok,  and  is  hence  described  as  the  "  dty  of  the  two  waters,"  in 
contradistinction  to  the  citadel,  which  stood  high  up  on  an  isolated 
hill:  it  was  known  as  Fhiladelphia  in  the  Roman  era,  having  been 
rebuilt  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  the  3rd  century  B.C. ;  on  its  site 
are  remains  that  testify  to  its  importance,  particularly  a  very  large 
theatre;  it  is  now  the  haunt  of  jackals  and  vultures  (comp.  £z.  xxv. 
5).  Bamoth-Gilead  pVobably  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modem  es-Salt, 
on  an  isolated  hill  forming  one  of  the  heights  of  Mount  Gilead:  the 
modem  name  represents  the  ecclesiastical  SaUon^  and  is  also  applied 
to  the  neighbouring  mountain.  Ramoth -Gilead  was  one  of  the  cities 
of  refuge :  having  been  captured  by  the  Syrians,  it  was  unsuccessfully 
attack^  by  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat,  and  arain  by  Joram  and  Ahaziah. 
Ctarftsa  was  an  important  town  N.  of  the  JabboK,  situated  in  a  valley 
leading  down  to  that  river.  It  lb  first  noticed  by  Josephus  as  having 
been  taken  by  Alexander  Jannseus,  and  it  afterwai*ds  formed  the  chief 
town  of  the  Decapolis,  or  confederacy  of  ten  cities,  formed  in  this 
district.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Jews  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Roman  war,  and  again  by  Vespasian;  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt 
with  great  splendour,  and  subsequently  adorned  by  the  Antonines: 
the  ruins  of  the  theatre,  the  forum,  the  temple  of  the  sun,  and  many 
other  buildings  still  remain.  Jabedi-Gilead  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
somewhat  S.E.  of  Pella,  where  there  is  a  valley  named  Wady  Ydb€$, 
It  is  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  war  against  the  Benjamites,  and 
with  the  threatened  cruelty  of  Nahosh.  Pdla,  FaJiU,  stood  on  a  small 
plain  or  terrace  of  the  mountains  of  Qilea  1,  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  at  an  elevation  of  some  1000  feet;  the  connexion  of  its 
name  with  the  Macedonian  Pella  is  doubtful.  The  first  historical 
notice  is  its  capture  bv  Antiochus  b.c.  218,  but  it  owes  its  chief  interest 
to  its  having  been  the  asylum  of  the  Christians  at  the  time  of  the 
destmction  of  Jerusalem.  Ctad&ra,  Utn-KeU^  stood  on  a  spur  of 
Gilead,  just  S.  of  the  Hieromax,  and  possessed  numerous  edifices  of  the 
Roman  era,  among  which  the  remains  of  two  theatres  are  the  most 
conspicuous :  numerous  tombs  are  excavated  out  of  the  limestone  rock, 
and  in  these  a  troglodyte  population  still  exists,  living  as  the  demoniacs 
of  the  Gospel  age  (Matt.  viii.  28).  Gergte,  which  is  noticed  in  the 
passage  just  quoted,  was  probably  a  village  in  the  territory  of  Gadara. 
Qadara  was  tiOLen  by  Antiochus  (b.c.  218)  and  by  Alexander  Jannseus 
^bout  B.C.  198);  it  was  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars,  but  rebuilt  by 
Pompey,  and  became  under  Gabinius  the  principal  town  in  Pereea. 
ifaiia^nMfn'  fg  supposed  to  havc  stood  N.  of  Gerasa,  where  there  is  a 
place  still  called  Mahneh:  it  derived  its  nam^  from  the  "two  hosts" 
of  angels  who  appeared  to  Jacob,  and  was  the  place  where  Ishbosheth 
was  crowned.  In  the  neighbourhood  was  fought  the  battle  in  which 
Absalom  perished. 
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§  23.  ITie  territory  of  Koab  may  be  included  in  onr  review 
of  this  part  of  Palestine :  it  lay  S.  of  the  Anion,  and  eastward  of 
the  Dead  Sea  at  its  southern  extremity — ^now  a  bleak  and  desolate 
region,  but  in  earlier  times  very  possibly  of  a  more  inviting  cha- 
racter. The  Israelites  traversed  it  in  their  journey  fix)m  Egypt,  and 
it  is  of  further  interest  as  the  native  land  of  Ruth,  and  the  refuge 
of  David. 

The  capital  of  this  district  was  named  Ar  lEoab,  or  Babbath  Hoab, 
and  at  a  later  period  Areopolis.  It  stood  some  distance  S.  of  the 
Amou,  on  a  low  hill:  wider  the  Romans  it  was  the  metropolis  of 
Palsestina  Tertia  until  its  destruction  by  an  earthquake,  ad.  315. 
Cr-][oab  was  more  to  the  S.,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  about  3000  feet 
above  the  Dead  Sea,  and  surrounded  by  mountains.  It  was  the  only 
town  which  Joram  failed  to  take.  In  the  ravine  that  leads  hence  to 
the  Dead  Sea  was  Zoar,  the  ''  little  city  "  where  Lot  took  refuge. 

§  24.  To  the  N.  of  the  Hieromax,  the  plateau  of  Bashan  stretches 
irom  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  far  away  to 
the  eastward  until  it  meets  with  a  chain  of  hiUs,  named  by  classical 
writers  Aliadftmus.  This  extensive  district  formed  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bashan,  far-famed  for  its  rich  pastures  and  fine  forests, 
whence  the  expressions  proverbial  among  the  Hebrews,  "  bulls  of 
Bashan,"  and  *'oaks  of  Bashan."  It  consists  of  several  distinct 
tracts:  (i.)  The  portion  of  the  country  lying  to  the  N.W.  of 
Alsadamus,  which  is  remarkably  wild  and  rocky,  abounding  with 
every  variety  of  cliff,  gully,  and  ravine,  and  hence  termed  by  the 
Hebrews  Argob,  "rocky,"  by  the  Greeks  Traohonitis,  and  by  the 
Arabs  Lejah,  "  retreat,"  in  reference  to  its  inaccessible  character, 
(ii.)  The  hills  of  Bashan  themselves,  which,  though  stony,  are  fer- 
tile, (iii.)  llie  wide  plain  between  these  and  the  Jordan,  which 
possesses  a  remarkably  rich  soil,  and  is  the  district  so  much  praised 
by  the  Hebrews,  (iv.)  The  moimtainous  district  about  the  ridge  of 
Hermon.  These  formed  separate  regions  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
viz.  BatantM,  in  the  S.E.,  about  the  ranges  of  Alsadamus,  repre- 
senting the  Hebrew  name  Bashan;  Amtnltis,  about  the  upper 
valleys  of*  the  Hieromax,  a  name  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
Hauran ;  Tradumitis  to  the  N.E. ;  Itnnsa  in  the  N.W.,  about  the 
roots  of  Hermon,  named  after  Jetur,  a  son  of  Ishmael,  and  still 
called  JedUr ;  and  OavlooXtis,  Jatddn^  between  Hermon  and  the 
upper  course  of  the  Jordan. 

§  26.  The  whole  of  this  district  was  at  one  time  thickly  studded 
with  towns :  in  Argob  alone  "  threescore  great  cities,  besides  a  great 
many  unwalled  towns,**  are  said  to  have  existed  (l)eut.  iii.  4,  6), 
and  the  remains  everywhere  visible  render  this  number  not  impro- 
bable. Many  of  these  remains  are  in  a  state  of  high  preservaticm, 
being  built  of  large  blocks  of  black  basalt,  which  neither  time  nor 
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the  hand  of  man  have  been  able  to  displace.  ^The  towns  may  be 
classified  as  belonging  to  two  wholly  distinct  periods,  which  we 
may  term  the  Biblical  and  the  Roman :  the  remains  in  many  in- 
stances show  that  the  Romans  adopted  the  old  cities. 


Bozrah  (Boetra). 

(1.)  The  towns  belonging  to  the  Biblical  era.— Edrei,  Edhra^  strongly 
situated  on  the  border  of  Argob,  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of 
Og,  kmg  of  Bashan.  It  has  sometimes  been  identified  with  Dera^ 
or  E^raha,  a  good  deal  more  to  the  S.  ABhtaroth,  the  other  of  the 
capitals,  named  after  the  patron  deity  Astarte  or  Venus,  and  some- 
times hence  called  Ashtaroth  Carnaim,  "  of  the  two  horns  "  (Gen.  xiv, 
5),  was  situated  not  far  from  Edrei.  Its  site  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
made  out;  it  has  been  identified  sometimes  with  A«hareh  on  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Hieromaz.  Kenath,  the  Canatha  of  the  early  geogra- 
phers, was  situated  among  the  hills  of  Alsadamus,  and  is  also  noticed 
uader  the  name  of  Nobah,  after  its  conqueror  (Num.  xsxii.  42  ;  Judg. 
viii.  11;  1  Chr.  ii.  23).  The  remains  of  the  town  are  numerous,  con- 
sisting of  a  theatre,  a  hippodrome,  mausoleums,  a  peripteral  temple,  and 
other  objects  of  Greek  architecture.  Saloah,  Sulkhad,  at  the  S.E.  end 
of  the  range,'  and  the  farthest  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  pos- 
sessed a  citadel  situated  on  a  conical  hill.  Numerous  inscriptions  of 
the  Roman  period  exist,  and  the  remains  of  vineyartls  and  proves  of 
fig-trees  testify  to  the  former  prosperity  of  the  place.  Kerioth,  Kn- ' 
reiyeh^  stood  at  the  S.W.  end  of  Jehd  Haurdn:  its  remains  bear  a 
Cyclopean  character:   inscriptions  have  been  found  bearing  date  a.d. 
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J 40,  296:  it  is  noticed  by  the  prophets  (Jer.  xlviii.  24;  Am.  ii.  2). 
Bosrah  of  the  Moabites,  the  Boftr*  of  the  Romans,  now  Basrah^  was 
on  a  large  and  fertile  plain  S.W.  of  the  range  of  hills :  it  is  noticed 
by  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  24)  among  the  cities  of  the  Moabites,  and  in 
1  Mace.  y.  26,  as  having  been  token  by  Judas.  Tn^an  constituted  it 
the  capital  of  eastern  Palestine  with  the  title  ITora  Tn^ana  Bottra,  and 
the  year  in  which  this  was  done  (a.d.  106)  was  the  commencement  of 
the  Bostrian  era  observed  in  these  parts.  Boetra  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  colony  by  Alexander  Severus  (about  a.d.  230) :  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  it  became  the  seat  of  a  primacy,  with 
thirty-three  subject  bishoprics.  The  ruins  are  very  extensive  and 
handsome,  consisting  of  a  theatre,  temple,  triumphal  arch,  and  many 
other  monuments. 

(2.)  The  towns  belonging  exclusiveljr  to  the  Roman  era  were — 
Fh»no,  Muemeih,  the  capital  of  Trachonitis,  due  S.  of  Damascus  \  the 
beautiful  ruins  of  a  temple  (bearing  date  about  A.D.  165)  and  other 
public  buildings  remain—  Batamea,  on  the  northern  declivity  oi  Jehd 
Hauran.  noticed  by  early  Arab  authors,  with  numerous  Greek  remains 
— Sveoasa,  noticed  by  Ptolemy,  in  the  hill-country,  with  the  ruins  of 
large  churches  (beuing  date  aj).  369,  416)  and  other  buildings— 
HeapoUs,  to  the  S.,  with  Oreek  remains  and  inscinptions — and  Phl^ 
lippopolif,  Orm6n^  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  range,  founded  by 
Philip  the  Arabian  on  his  election  to  the  empire  a.d.  244. 

(3.)  In  addition  to  these  are  the  remains  of  numerous  towns,  of 
which  the  modem  names  alone  are  known,  such  as  Hit,  with  buildings 
of  about  the  2nd  century — Shukha,  perhaps  the  same  as  Dionysias, 
with  a  Roman  gateway,  numerous  Greek  inscriptions  (dates  about  a.d. 
165,  218),  and  some  fine  temples— ^utDeuieA  in  Jebd  Hauran^  with 
most  extensive  ruins  and  inscnptions  (dates  a.d.  103,  135,  196):  it  is 
still  the  chief  town  in  this  district;  and  Hebron,  near  the  southern 
end  of  the  range,  with  a  temple  bearing  date  aj>.  155. 

§  26.  The  history  of  Palestine  as  an  independent  state  commences 
with  the  Exodus  ftom  Egypt,  and  terminates  with  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  periods,  viz.  the  Judges, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Divided  Kingdom. 

(1.)  The  Judges.^-JJnder  the  Judges  the  Israelites  were  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  protecting  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring 
nations— the  Philistines,  Canaanites  of  Hazor,  Midianites,  Amalekitee, 
and  Ammonites.  The  only  distant  people  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact  were  the  Mesopotamians  under  Chushan-rishathaim.  The 
tribes  during  this  period  lived  under  their  own  elders,  without  any 
bond  of  pohtical  union :  in  time  of  war  they  had  their  special  leaders 
or  judges,  who  were  sometimes  elected  (Judg.  iv.  6,  xi  5),  and  at  other 
times  assumed  the  office  (iii.  9,  15,  31,  x.  1,  3).  The  office  of  Judge, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  originated  with  Eli,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Deborah,  who  also  held  the  office  of  prophetess  (Judg.  iv.  4). 

(2).  T/ie  United  Kinfjdom.-^Vnder  the  earliest  king,  Saul,  the  border 
warfare  was  sustained  by  the  Ammonites,  Philistines,  and  Amalekitee, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  did  not  advance;  but  under  his 
successor  David  the  addition  of  the  territories  of  Hadadezer  king  of 
Zobah,  and  Hadad  king  of  Damascus,  carried  the  boundary  to  the 
Euphrates;  while  the  defeat  of  the  Edomites  in  the  S.  by  Abishai,  one 
of  David's  generals,  secured  the  route  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  prepared 
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the  way  for  the  commerce  afterwards  carried  on  by  the  Red  Sea.  His 
border  was  effectually  secured  by  the  defeat  of  the  Ammonites.  The 
alliance  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  which  was  commenced  by  David, 
was  another  important  step.  Under  Solomon  the  Jewish  state  reached 
the  climax  of  its  greatness ;  he  extended  his  relations  with  foreign 
nations  by  his  alliance  with  the  soyereign  of  Egypt,  and  by  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  which  he  carried  on  with  that  country :  he  continued 
the  alliance  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  carry 
on  trade  with  the  distant  coasts  of  Arabia,  Africa,  and  India.  The 
extent  of  his  dominions  was  from  Phcenicia  in  the  K.  to  the  lied  Sea 
in  the  S.,  and  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates.  Within  his 
own  territories  the  Canaanites  were  reduced  to  bondsmen,  and  on  his 
border  the  Philistines,  Edomites,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Syrians,  and 
even  some  of  the  Arab  tribes,  yielded  a  peaceable  subjection.  Before 
the  termination  of  his  reign,  however,  the  kingdom  showed  symptoms 
of  decline.  Damascus  was  again  raised  to  an  independent  position 
under  Rezin.  On  the  other  side  he  was  pressed  by  Hadad,  one  of  the 
royal  family  of  Edom,  who  obtained  an  independent  position  on  his 
border,  while  inward  disaffection  broke  out  under  Jeroboam. 

(3.)  The  Divided  Kingdom. — On  the  death  of  Solomon  a  disruption  of 
the  tribes  took  place,  ten  of  them  combining  to  form  the  northern 
kingdom  of  Israel,  while  the  remaining  two,  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
formed  the  southern  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  latter,  though  smaller 
in  point  of  extent,  had  a  counterpoise  in  the  possession  of  the  capital, 
Jerusalem,  and  in  the  compactness  of  its  territory.  Israel  was,  more- 
over, peculiarly  open  to  the  encroachments  of  the  eastern  empires,  no 
barrier  being  interposed  between  the  trans- Jordanic  district  and  the 
desert,  while  the  heart  of  the  oountry  might  be  reached  from  the  north 
by  the  **  entering  in  of  Hamath  "  between  the  ranges  of  Libanus  and 
.^tilibanus.  Judah,  on  the  other  hand,  was  accessible  only  on  the 
side  of  Egypt.  Hence,  as  we  might  have  expected,  the  former  kingdom 
was  the  first  to  succumb  beneath  the  growing  influence  of  Assyria. 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  lasted  from  b.c.  975  to  B.C.  588,  under  20 
kin^;  that  of  Israel  from  B.C.  975  to  b.c.  721,  under  19  kings.  The 
capital  of  the  former  was  Jerusalem,  of  the  latter  Shechem,  and  after 
the  accession  of  Omri,  Samaria.  The  hi8k>ry  of  these  kingdoms  con- 
sists of  a  constant  succession  of  wars,  either  among  themselves  or 
with  the  powerful  nations  on  either  side  of  them.  Into  the  details 
of  these  wars  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter,  as  they  did  not  affect 
the  territorial  divisions  of  P&lestine  until  the  final  extinction  of  the 
kingdoms.  Isrnel  was  incorporated  with  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  at 
the  dissolution  of  that  empire  passed,  with  the  remainder  of  the  western 
provinces,  into  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians.  Judah,  though  occasion- 
ally reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Assyrians^  was  not  totally  subdued 
until  after  the  establishment  of  the  Babylonian  empire. 

Palestine  remained  an  integral  portion,  first  of  the  Babylonian,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Persian  empire.  In  the  reign  of  Cyinis  the  Jews 
were  restored  to  their  native  land  (b.c.  525),  and  the  Temple  was 
rebuilt;  commissions  were  issued  to  Eatt  under  Artaxerxee  I.  (d.c. 
457)  and  Nehemiah  (b.c.  445)  for  the  completion  of  the  works  neces- 
sary to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Jewish  pqlity.  The  conquest  of 
Palestine  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Persian 
empire,  led  to  disastrous  results.  Palestine  was  for  a  lengthened  period 
the  debateable  ground  between  the  monarchies  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 
Annexed  in  the  first  instance  to  Syria  (b.c.  323),  it  was  conquered  by 
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Ptolemy  (b.c.  312),  and  it  remained  a  portion  of  the  Egyptian  dominion 
from  B.C.  301  to  b.c.  203.  ,The  Jews  then  sought  the  assistance  of  the 
Seleucidse,  and  a  succession  of  struggles  for*  independence  followed, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Maccabees,  terminating  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  dynasty  under  John  Hyrcanus  (B.C.  130).  The 
disputes  which  disgraced  his  successors  ultimately  opened  the  way  for 
the  interference  of  Pompey  (B.C.  63),  and  Judasa  became  henceforth 
dependent  upon  Rome.  Antipater,  an  Idumiean,  was  appointed  proeu- 
raior  by  the  influence  of  Julius  Ceesar  (b.c.  48);  and  his  second  son 
Herod  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  king  of  Judsa  (b.c.  38),  and  after- 
wards of  the  whole  of  Palestine  and  Idumsea  (b.c.  31).  On  the  death 
(B.C.  4)  of  this  Herod — distinguished  as  "  the  Great " — the  kingdom  was 
divided  into  three  portions,  Archelaus  receiving  Judsea,  Samaria,  and 
Iduma-a ;  Philip,  Galilee,  with  the  title  of  Tetrarch ;  and  Antipas,  Tra* 
chonitis,  Batansea,  and  Iturea.  These  districts  were  again  consolidated 
into  one  kingdom  under  Herod  Agrippa  (a.d.  41)  and  his  son  Agrippa 
II.  ;  but  the  Roman  authority  was  really  paramount,  and  the  Jews 
suffered  severely  from  the  rapacity  of  the  governors  imposed  upon 
them.  A  fierce  struggle  ensured,  terminating  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  under  Titus  (a.d.  70),  and  in  the  extinction  of  the  national 
existence  of  the  Jews. 


Ronan  Kemaint  in  Ihe  South  Wall  of  Uararo  at  Jeruaalem.    (From  a  Skeidi  by 
Wm.  Tipping,  Eaq.) 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

MESOPOTAMIA,    BABYLONIA,   ASSYRIA,   ARMENIA,   &C. 

I.  Mesopotamia.—  §  I .  Boundaries  and  character.  §  2.  Mountains  : 
Rivers.  §  X  Divisions :  Towns :  History.  II.  Babylonia.— •§  4. 
Boundaries,  and  character.  §  5.  Rivers :  Canals.  §  6.  Inhabit- 
ants. §  7.  Divisions  :  Towns  :  History.  III.  Assyria. — §  8. 
Boundaries  and  character.  §  9.  Rivers.  §  10.  Inhabitants  :  Divi- 
sions. §  11.  Towns:  Histoiy.  IV.  Armenia.— §  12.  Boundaries 
and  character.  §  13.  Mountains  :  Rivers.  §  14.  Inhabitants : 
Divisions :  Towns :  History.  §  1 5.  The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon. 
V.  §  16.  Colchis.     §  17.  Iberia.     §  18.  Albania.     §  19.  Sarmatia. 

I.  Mesopotamia. 

§  I.  Metopotamia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mons  Masius, 
separating  it  from  Armenia,  on  the  E.  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  W.  by 
the  Euphrates,  and  on  the^S.  by  the  Median  Wall,  separating  it 
from  Biabylonia.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  an  immense 
plain,  broken  only  in  one  place  by  the  range  of  Sing&ras,  Sinjar, 
which  crosses  it  for  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  S.W.  in  the 
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latitude  of  Nineveh.  The  plain  affords  excellent  pasturage  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  but  afterwards  becomes 
parched  up  in  the  absence  of  artificial  irrigation.  Hence  in  modem 
times  it  presents,  at  one  period,  the  most  rich  and  delightful  aspect, 
luxuriant  with  grass,  and  enamelled  with  flowers,  at  another  period 
the  appearance  of  an  arid  barren  wilderness.  In  ancient  times  the 
remains  of  cities  prove  that  it  was  more  densely  populated,  and 
better  cared  for  than  at  present.  Timber  was  both  abundant  and 
of  fine  growth,  so  much  so  that  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Severus 
built  fleets  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Among  its  special  pro- 
ducts may  be  noticed  naphth^i,  amomum,  and  gangitis,  probably  a 
kind  of  anthracite  coaL  The  remote  districts  were  the  haimts  of 
the  lion,  the  wild  ass,  and  the  gazelle. 

Aiamtf.-^-Mesopotamia  is  derived  from  the  Greek  words  /idaoSf  woTafiSs, 
expressive  of  its  position  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  it  thus 
closely  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  designation  Aram-naharaim, 
"Aram  of  the  two  rivera/' and  the  modem  Anhic  Al-Jezireh,  "the 
island/'  The  name  Mesopotamia  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduc- 
tion, not  appearing  either  in  Herodotus  or  Xeuophon :  this  district  was 
probably  first  recognized  by  a  special  name  about  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

§  2.  The  most  important  mountain-range  is  Matiai.  which  skirts 
the  N.  boimdary,  and  throws  out  niuuerous  spurs  towards  the  S., 
imparting  a  hilly  broken  character  to  the  northern  district :  Singarat 
may  be  regarded  as  a  distant  oflset  of  this  chain.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Tigrii  and  the  Euphratei,  from  which  the  country  derives  its 
name :  these  have  been  already  noticed,  as  skirting  the  borders  of 
the  plain.  The  rivers  which  traverse  the  plain  are  for  the  most 
part  tributaries  of  the  Euphrates  :  the  most  important  is  the 
Chabdras,  Kfiabdr,  which  rises  in  Masius,  and  after  a  course 
fii-st  towards  the  S.E,  and  then  towards  the  S.W.  joins  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Oircesium:  at  the  point  where  its  course  clianges  it 
receives  several  tributaries,  particularly  the  Mygdonim  from  Nisibis. 
The  Balissoi  or  Belias,  Belikke,  flows  through  the  N.W.  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  joins  near  Callinlcimi :  on  its  banks  the  army  of  Crassus 
first  encountered  the  Parthians. 

§  3.  Under  the  Romans  the  country  was  divided  into  two  parts 
— Oirhotee  to  the  W.,  and  Mygdonia  to  the  E.  of  the  Chaboras :  the 
former  was  so  named  after  Osrhoes,  an  Arabian  chief  who  established 
himself  there  in  the  time  of  the  Seleucidae.  The  inhabitants  were 
a  Semitic  race — a  branch  of  the  Aramaic  family  which  extended 
over  Syria.  The  towns  lined  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  were  thickly  strewed  over  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Masian 
range.  We  know  singularly  little  of  them,  and  tlie  few  particulars 
recorded  belong  almost  wholly  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
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when  Mesopotamia  became  a  battle-field  against  the  Parthians. 
The  openness  of  the  country  and  its  liability  to  sweeping  invasions 
may  very  much  account  for  this :  towns  rose  and  fell  without  any 
record  of  their  existence.  Some,  as  CorsSte,  were  in  ruins  in 
Xenophon's  time ;  others,  as  Carmande,  were  large  and  prosperous, 
and  yet  are  never  heard  of  again ;  while  others,  like  the  Ccense 
which  he  notices,  are  known  only  by  the  stupendous  mounds 
under  which  they  are  buried. 

The  most  important  town  in  Osrhoene  was  Edima,  situated  on  the 
Scirtus,  a  tributary  of  the  Balisaus,  and  otherwiBe  named  Antioohia 
Callirhoet,  from  a  fountain  of  that  name:  it  was  probably  built  by 
AntigonuA,  though  a  much  earlier  date  has  been  assigned  to  it,  and  it 
has  even  beeu  identified  with  the  Scriptural  Ur :  Edessa  became  in 
Christian  times  the  seat  of  a  famous  theolo^cal  school.  IHsIbis,  the 
capital  of  Mygdonia,  stood  on  the  Mygdomus,  near  the  base  of  the 
Masian  range  :  it  was  also  reputed  a  to^n  of  great  antiquity,  and  pro- 
bably was  so,  though  not  to  be  identified  with  any  Scriptural  town :  it 
is  first  noticed  by  rolybius  under  the  name  of  Antiochia  Mygdonise  ; 
it  figures  frequently  in  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Parthians, 
and  remained  an  outpost  of  the  Roman  empire  to  a  late  date.  Oarrhss,* 
on  a  branch  of  the  Belias,  was  an  old  town  of  commercial  importance : 
the  same  character,  though  in  a  higher  degree,  attached  to  Batn», 
which  stood  between  Carrhss  and  the  Euphrates,  and  was  the  scene  of 
an  annual  fair  of  great  importance :  it  was  fortified  by  Justinian. 
ApamSa,  on  the  Euphrates,  was  built  by  Seleucus  opposite  Zeugma  for 
the  defence  of  the  bridge  of  boats.  Hicc^horiiim,  lower  down  the  river, 
was  probably  founded  by  Seleucus  I.,  though  by  some  writers  attributed 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  Ciroetiiim,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chaboras, 
is  noticed  by  Pix>copius  as  the  ^po^piov  i^xc^op  of  the  Romans  in  his 
day.  Is,  near  the  Babylonian  frontier,  represents  the  modem  Hit. 
Bingara,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  range  of  the  same  name,  appears 
to  have  beeu  the  chief  town  in  the  central  district :  it  was  the  scene  of 
several  conflicts  in  the  Eastern  wars  of  the  Romans,  and  particularly  of 
one  between  Constantius  II.  and  Sapor.  Atra  or  HatrsB,  near  the  Tieris, 
to  the  S.E.  of  Singara,  is  described  as  a  place  of  great  strength,  which 
held  out  successfully  against  Trajan  and  Septimus  Severus:  extensive 
ruins  of  it  still  remain  under  the  name  of  Al  Hathr. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — Anthemusia,  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Edessa — Shesama,  JRa«-aZ-^tn,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Chaboras,  afterwards  named  Theodoiiopolis,  probably  as  having 
been  rebuilt  by  Tbeodosius — Constantia  between  Nisibis  and  Charrs — 
lehne,  a  fortified  town  or  castle  on  the  Bilecha— and  Dura,  near  Circe- 
si  um,  the  place  where  a  military  monument  to  Oordian  was  eVected. 

lf/«/ory.— In  early  times,  Mesopotamia  formed  a  portion  of  the  great 
Eastern  monarchies  of  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia.  The  authoi-ity 
exercised  by  those  powers  was  of  a  very  lax  and  indefinite. character. 


Crassus  took  refiige  at  Carrbte  after  hi»>  defeat  by  the  Parthians. 

sic,  ubi  «aBva 

Arma  dncnm  diriroens  miserando  fimere  Cnuwos 

Asayriatt  Latio  maculavit  sanguine  Carras, 

Farthiea  Romanoa  aolvenmt  danma  fiirorea.— Lvo.  i.  108. 
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and  in  all  probability  the  western  district,  adjacent  to  the  Euphrates, 
waa  practically  independent.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  make  mention 
of  the  Nairi,  as  a  tribe  in  that  part  with  which  the  monarchs  were 
frequently  at  war.  The  history  of  these  wars  and  of  the  heroes  who 
conducted  them  is,  however,  sunk  in  oblivion :  nor  do  we  hear  of  any 
conqueror  ever  issuing  from  this  country,  vnth  the  exception  of 
Chushan-rishathaim,  noticed  in  the  Bible  (Judg.  iii.  8)  as  having  held 
Israel  in  subjection  for  eight  years  :  his  name,  ''  Chushan  of  the  double 
aggression,"  seems  to  bespeak  a  chieftain  versed  in  the  practices  of 
border  warfare.  The  Seleucidffi  extended  their  sway  over  the  northern 
part  of  Mesopotamia  more  particularly,  and  nominally  over  the  whole 
of  it.  Trajan  conquered  it,  but  Hadrian  relinquished  possession  of  it. 
It  was  again  conquered  under  M.  Aiu*elius,  but  after  i*epeated  struggles 
the  greater  part  was  given  up  to  the  Persians  by  Jovian:  a.d.  368. 


View  of  Babil  from  the  West. 

II.  Babylonia. 

§  4,  Babylonia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Median  Wall,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  W. 
and  S.W.  by  the  Arabian  desert.  The  natural  limit  on  the  N.  was 
formed  by  the  approximation  of  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
to  each  other.  The  name  was  sometimes,  however,  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Mesopotamia.  Babylonia  consists  of  an  almost  un- 
broken plain,  which  in  early  times  under  a  system  of  skilful  irri- 
gation possessed  the  very  highest  fertility,  but  which  at  present 
is  for  the  most  part  a  barren  and  desolate  wilderness.  Its  soil  was 
well  fitted  for  the  growth  of  cereals,  and  among  the  other  produc- 
tions for  which  the  coimtry  was  famous  in  ancient  times  we  may 
notice— the  date-palm,  semmunif  and  asphalt. 

§  5.  There  are  no  hills  in  Babylonia :  nor  are  there  any  rivers 
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except  the  two  great  border  ttreams  of  the  laphrataf  and  the  Tlgrii, 
which  have  been  already  dewribed.  Artificial  works  take  the  place 
of  natural  features :  a  network  of  canals  conducted  the  fructifying 
waters  of  the  rivers  over  the  fiace  of  the  country,  and  presented, 
next  to  the  rivers  themselves,  the  most  striking  objects  in  its  general 
aspect.  Of  these,  four  are  described  by  Xenophon  (Anab,  i.  7,  §  16) 
as  crossing  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  each  sufficiently  large 
to  convey  a  com  vessel :  the  longest,  named  Nahr-McUcha,  "  the 
king's  canal,"  entered  the  Tigris  near  Seleucia,  and  was  ascribed  by 
Herodotus  (i.  185)  to  Nitocris.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  two 
very  important  canals  on  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  designed  appa- 
rently to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  river,  and  to  prevent  it  from  over- 
flowing its  banks :  the  first,  named  Xaaisiref,  left  the  river  above 
Babylon,  and  terminated  in  a  marsh  some  distance  to  the  S. ;  the 
second,  PallaoSpat,  commenced  about  75  miles  S.  of  Babylon,  and 
joined  the  Persian  Gulf  at  Ter€don.  Ivumerous  marshes  lay  along 
the  courses  of  these  canals  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  conmiencing  im- 
mediately below  Babylon.  We  must  also  notice  the  Median  Wall 
of  Xenophon  (Afiab,  ii.  4,  §  12),  which  crossed  between  the  rivers 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  coming  upon  the  Tigris  about  85  miles 
above  Baghdad, 

§  6.  The  earliest  occupants  of  this  country  in  historical  times 
were  a  Cushite  or  Hamitic  race.  The  name  of  Cush  (which  was 
more  generally  restricted  to  the  Ethiopians  of  Africa)  appears  in 
Asia  under  the  forms  Cossaei,  Cissia,  and  Susiana;  Nimrod,  the 
reputed  founder  of  Babylon,  is  described  in  the  Mosaic  genealogy  as 
the  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  8).  The  indigenous  appellation  of  this 
race  seems  to  have  been  Akkad,  and  its  dominant  tribe  appears 
under  the  familiar  name  of  "  Chaldees,"  or  Kaidaif  as  they  are  called 
in  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions.  The  wide  extension  of  the  name  of 
Chaldees  to  the  very  borders  of  Armenia  seems  to  imply  that  at  one 
period  this  race  had  spread  over  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia.  This 
original  Hamitic  race  was  either  superseded  by,  or,  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say,  was  developed  into  the  Semitic  race,  which 
issued  hence  along  the  courses  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  north- 
wards, and  across  the  Arabian  desert  westwarus  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Probably,  a  Scythic  or  Turanian  element  was 
superadded,  representing  a  still  earlier  aboriginal  population;  this 
may  be  represented  by  "the  nations"  noticed  in  conjunction  with 
the  Hamitic  Shinar  and  the  Semitic  Elam  (Gen.  xiv.  1). 

§  7.  Babylonia  was  not  parcelled  out  into  any  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  provinces  or  districts,  but  certain  portions  of  the 
plain  received  special  designations,  as  Chaldisa,  the  position  of  which 
has  been  described  (p.  12) ;  MMtaa,  about  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gnlf^  and  a  second  diistrict  of  ^e  same  name  in  the  N.,  probably  at 
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the  point  where  the  Euphrates  and  Tigria  approach  each  other  most 
nearly ;  Auranltis,  and  Amordoeia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  towns  of  Babylonia  belong  to  three  distinct  periods  :  (i)  the 
ancient  capitals  whose  history  is  unknown,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  ruins  themselves  declare  it ;  (ii)  the  historical  towns  erected 
during  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Babylonian  empire ;  and  (iii) 
those  subsequently  built  by  the  Seleucidie  for  commercial  objects, 
and  which  continued  to  exist  imder  the  Roman  empire  as  border 
fortresses.  The  sites  of  the  first  class  are  marked  by  those  wonder- 
ful mounds  which  rise  so  conspicuously  out  of  the  plain,  and  of 
which  the  Birs-i-Nimi'ud,  near  Babylon,  Akkerkuf,  near  Baghdad^ 


flan  of  the  Ruins  of  Bal^lon. 
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Niffer,  in  the  central  plain,  Warka  and  Senkereh^  about  the  marshes 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  MugJieir,  on  the  western  side  of  that  river, 
besides  many  others  which  might  be  enumerated,  are  still  in  exist- 
ence. Some  of  these  have  been  identified  with  the  old  Biblical 
capitals  of  the  land  of  Shinar ;  of  others,  even  the  names  are  imre- 
corded  in  history,  but  may  yet  be  deciphered  from  the  monograms 
on  the  bricks.  These  cities  perished  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
were  in  many  cases  converted  into  the  abodes  of  the  dead,  being 
used  as  Necropolises  by  the  succeeding  towns :  this  is  the  case  par- 
ticularly at  Warka  and  Niffer,  where  cbflBns  are  piled  up  tier  on 
tier  in  prodigious  numbers.  In  the  second  class  may  be  placed  the 
filmed  capital  of  Babylon,  and  its  suburb  Borsippa.  In  the  third 
class,  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  Apam^  Charax  Spa^u,  and  others. 

Babylon  stood  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  near  the  modem 
Hillah.  Its  size  was  enormous :  Herodotus  estimates  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  at  480  stades,  and  Ctedas  at  3G0 :  there  appear  to  have  been  two 
walls ;  and  the  discrepancy  between  these  writers  may  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  the  former  refers  to  the  ott(er,  and  the  latter  to  the 
inner  wall.  Even  the  lowest  of  these  computations  would  imply  an 
area  of  above  100  square  miles,  or  nearly  five  times  the  size  of  London. 
The  height  of  the  walls  '  was  no  less  remarkable ;  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, 200  royal  cubits  or  337^  feet,  nearly  the  height  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  their  thickness  50  royal  cubits  or  85  feet.  It  was 
entered  by  a  hundred  gates  of  braas,  and  protected  by  250  towers. 
The  more  remarkable  buildings  were— the  ancient  temple  of  Belus, 
represented  by  the  mound  of  Babtl  (A),  an  oblong  mass  about  140 
feet  high,  600  long,  and  420  broad— the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
identified  with  the  mound  of  the  Kasr  (B),  an  irregular  square  of 
about  700  yards  each  side— a  more  ancient  palace,  contained  in  the 
mound  o{Amram  (C),  more  to  the  S.— and  another  palace,  the  "  lesser  " 
one  of  Ctesias,  the  ruins  of  which  (DD)  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
There  are  also  remains  of  an  enclosure  in  two  parallel  mounds  (FF), 
probably  a  reservoir.  The  present  remains  are  almost  wholly  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  which  has  probably  changed  its  course,  and 
formerly  ran  between  the  two  ridges  marked  II.  The  hanging  gardens 
formed  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  Babylon.  The  lines  GG  are 
the  remains  of  one  of  the  walls.  About  six  miles  to  the  S.W.  of 
Babylon  was  Bonippa,  represented  by  Birs-Nimriid,  where  a  mound  of 
a  pyramidal  form,  built  up  in  a  series  of  seven  stages 'to  a  height  of 
153  feet,  is  crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Nebo  :  it  was 

'  The  oonstrnetion  of  these  walls  Vas  oommonly  attributed  to  Semiramis  : — 
Sirjj  vXari  rtixof 
'Aa^dXr^  i^owA  ttfiCpctfut  ififiiurCKtvty.-'TimocB.  IdyL  zvi.  99. 

nbi  dicitar  altam 
Coctnilras  maris  cinxisse  Semiramis  nrbem. — Or.  Met.  iv.  57. 
Persamm  statait  Babylona  Semiramis  orbem, 

Ut  solidam  oocto  toUeret  aggere  epos ; 
Et  doc  in  adyersum  misit  per  moBnia  cnrms, 

Ne  posscnt  tacto  stringere  ab  axe  latos. 
Duxit  et  Enphraten  medium,  qiuun  coadidit,  arci, 
Jussit  et  imperio  sorgere  Baotra  caput. — ^Pbopxrt.  iil.  11,  31. 
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erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  has  been  erroneously  identified  with 
the  '  Tower  of  Babel  *  (Gen.  xi.  4). 


View  of  the  Kasr,  or  ancient  Palace  of  Nebuchadneziar. 

The  early  history  of  Babylon  is  involved  in  much  obscurity :  it  was 
not  the  original  capital  of  the  country,  and  its  existence  is  not  carried 
back  by  historical  evidence  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  15th  century 
B.C.,  when  it  is  noticed  in  an  Egyptian  inscription.  The  earliest  notice 
in  the  Bible  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  b.c.  712.  At  that  time  it 
was  ruled  by  its  own  king ;  but  generally  speaking  it  was  subject  to 
the  kings  of  Nineveh  during  the  period  of  Assyrian  ascendancy.  After 
the  £Edl  of  Nineveh  it  rose  to  be  the  head  of  a  mighty  empire,  and  was 
enlarged  and  adorned  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was  taken  by  Cyrus, 
B.C.  538,  who  regularly  resided  there  for  a  certain  period  of  the  year : 
the  fortifications  were  destroyed  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  the  temple 
of  Belus  by  Xerxes.  Babylon  retained  its  position  until  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  but  soon  afterwards  simk  into  insignificance 
through  the  erection  of  Seleucia  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  b.c.  322. 

Beleuda,  on  the  Tigris,  near  the  junction  of  the  Nahr-malcha,  was 
erected  by  Seleucus  Nicator  with  materials  brought  from  Babylon,  and 
became  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance :  it  was  ruined  in  the 
wars  between  the  Komans  and  Parthians.  Not  far  from  it  was  Coehe, 
a  place  of  military  strength  in  the  later  days  of  the  Roman  empire. 
PenabOra  was  a  very  strong  post  on  the  Euphrates,  perhaps  at  Anbar : 
it  is  noticed  in  the  history  of  Julian's  wars.  CiULaza,  the  scene  of 
the  battle  between  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes,  B.C.  401,  was  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  canid  district,  near  the  Euphrates.  OrehoS  on  the 
borders  of  the  Arabian  desert,  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  was  the  principal 
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seat  of  the  Orcheni,  a  people  who  obtained  celebrity  both  as  an  attro- 
nomical  sect,  and  for  their  hydraulic  akill.    Apamte,  described  as  bein^ 

in  Mesene,  is  of  doubtful 
position.  Several  to^ns 
stood  about  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  whose 
sites  cannot  be  identi6ed 
in  consequence  of  the  great 
change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  cotat:  among  these 
we  may  notice  —  Ampe, 
~  whither  the  Milesians  were 
transported  by  Darius,  b.c. 
494 — ApoiSgi  YieuMt  a  con- 
siderable place  of  trade,  pro- 
bably at  Old  Botrah^Cht^ 
rax  8|MMXnii,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Tigris,  founded  bv 
Alexander  the  Qreat  with 
the  name  Alexandria,  re- 
stored by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  vrith  the  name  of 
Antiochia,  and  occupif  d  by 
Spasines,  an  Arab  chieftain, 
after  whom  it  reoeived  its 
agnomen  of  Spasinu ;  it  was 
a  place  r.f  considerable  trade 
•~and  Terddon,  at  the  mouth 
of  the'Pasitigris. 

History  of  the  Babylonian 
Empire. — ^Babylon  remained 
sunk  in  comparative  insig- 
nificance    throughout    tho 
whole   period  of  Assyrian 
supremacy.    It  had  never- 
theless its  own  monarchs, 
with  whom   the  Assyrians 
frequently  carried  on  war. 
The  era  of  Nabonassar,  B.C. 
747,  seems  to  mark  a  poli- 
tical change,  but  its  nature 
is  uncertsan.     One  of  his 
successors,  Afardoc-empaduSy 
is  imdoubtedly  the  Mero- 
dach-baladan  of  Scripture,  who  sent  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah  :   he  was 
expelled  from  his  throne  b^  Sargon,  and  a  second  time  by  Sennacherib, 
who  appointed  Belibus  as  his  vicerov  from  n.c.  702  to  B.C.  699,  and  after- 
wards Asshur-nadin  (Assaranadius)  n*om  B.C.  699  to  B.C.  693.    It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  succeeding  governors  were  viceroys  or  native  princes. 
Esar-haddon,  the  Assyrian  monarch,  assumed  the  crown  himself,  and 
held  his  court  there  occasionally;  but  he  appears  in  the  later  part  of  his 
reign  to  have  appointed  a  viceroy,  Saosduchmus,  from  b.c.  667  to  B.C.  647, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Ciniladanus,  b.c.  647-625.     Nabopolassar  was  the 
last  of  those  viceroys  or  subject  kings :  he  aided  Cyaxares  in  the  over- 
throw of  Nineveh,  and  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Babylon, 
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which  he  occupied  from  B.C.  625  to  B.C.  604.  The  Babylonian  territory 
tinder  him  consMted  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  as  high  as  Carchemtsh, 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  probably  a  part  of  Egypt.  He  car- 
ried on  war,  in  conjunction  with  the  Medes,  against  the  Lydians,  and 
afterwards  against  the  Egyptians  who  had  aided  the  Lydians.  His 
son  Nebuchadnezzar  gave  the  Egyptian  king  Necho  a  total  defeat  at 
Carchemish.  Nebuchadnezzar^  B.C.  604-561,  was  equally  distinguished  for 
his  martial  achievements  and  for  the  gigantic  works  which  he  executed 
in  his  country,  and  particularly  at  Babylon.  He  reduced  Tyre  after  a 
sicTO  of  thirteen  years ;  sacked  Jerusalem,  and  carried  ofif  its  izihabitants; 
and  invaded  Egypt.  There  is  little  to  record  of  his  successors,  Etil- 
Morodachf  B.C.  561-559;  Nengiissar,  B.C.  559-556;  and  Laborosoarchody 
B.C.  556-555.  Nabanaditts  commenced  his  reign  just  as  Cyrus  was  enter- 
*  ing  upon  his  Lydian  war :  he  entered  into  alliance  with  Croesus,  and 
forcified  his  own  territory  against  the  Medes.  Cyrus  commenced  his 
invasion  of  Babylonia  B  o.  540,  and,  having  defeated  the  enemy  in  the 
open  field,  he  laid  siege  to  Babylon,  which  was  then  under  the  care  of 
BU-ahar-uzWy  the  Belshazzar  of  the  Bible,  and,  entering  by  the  dry  bed 
of  the  Euphrates,  captured  the  city.  Nabonadius  had  retired  to  Bor- 
sippa,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  b^  Cyrus,  B.C.  538.  Henceforth 
Babylonia  formed  a  portion  of  the  Persian  empire. 


^^r*^ 


Mound  of  Niniroud.    (I->un  Layanl's  '  ^' Ineveb.') 
III.   ASSYBIA. 

f  8.  AMyria  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  range  of  Niphates ; 
on  the  E.  by  that  of  Zagrus ;  on  the  S.E.  by  Susiana ;  on  the  W. 
and  S.W.  by  the  Tigris.  The  northern  and  eastern  portions  of 
Assyria  are  mountainous,  the  former  being  covered  with  ranges 
emanating  from  the  Armenian  highlands,  and  the  latter  with  the 
secondary  ridges  of  the  Zagrus  chain.  The  southern  and  western 
districts,  as  high  up  as  Nineveh,  on  the  other  hand,  partake  more 
of  the  character  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  though  more  diversified 
with  heights  and  river-courses.  The  plains  of  Assyria,  as  of  Meso- 
potamia, are  alternately  a  garden  and  a  wilderness,  the  excessive 
heat  of  summer  completely  parching  up  the  vegetation.  ITie  hilly 
district  varies  in  character,  the  rising  groimd  adjacent  to  the-  plain 
being  well  watered  and  productive,  the  intermediate  hills  of  an  arid 
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character,  and  the  higher  elevations  of  Zagnu  well  wooded  and 
offering  rich  pastures  during  the  summer  months. 

$  9.  The  rivers  which  water  Assyria  all  flow  into  the  Tigris, 
and  have  courses  very  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  towards  the 
S.W.  Most  of  them  rise  in  Zagrus,  but  some  penetrate  tiirough 
the  central  chain  into  the  highlands  of  Media.  The  chief  rivers 
from  N.  to  S.  are — the  Zab&tns  or  Ijew,  Oreat  Zab,  which  rises  in 
the  angle  where  Niphates  and  Zagrus  effect  their  junction,  and, 
doubling  about  among  the  parallel  ranges  that  beset  its  middle  course', 
reaches  the  Tigris  in  36^  of  lat. — the  Oapnis  or  ZerUi,  Lesser  Zaby 
which  rises  in  Media,  and  reaches  the  Tigris*  near  35°  lat. — the 
PhTMiis  or  ToraadMufl,  OcUirneh,  which  joins  a  short  distance  below 
the  Median  Wall — and  the  Qjadm,*  Duda,  which  joins  a  little  above 
Ctesiphon. 

§  10.  The  inhabitants  of  Assyria  were  a  Semitic  race,  Asshur 
being  described  in  Gen.  z.  2'2  as  a  son  of  Shem.  There  appears  to 
have  been,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a  close  connexion  between 
the  population  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria ;  for  we  are  told  (Gen.  x. 
11),  that  "  out  of  that  land  (».  e.  Babylonia)  went  forth  Asshur,"  or 
according  to  another  rendering  of  the  words,  "  out  of  that  land  he 
(».  e.  Nimrod)went  forth  to  Asshur.**  Whichever  of  the  two  senses 
we  adopt,  the  general  (act  indicated  remains  the  same,  viz.  that 
there  was  an  affinity  between  the  two  races— a  view  which  is  sup- 
ported by  indications  both  of  language  and  history.  The  political 
divisions  were  numerous :  few  of  the  names  present  any  feature  of 
interest ;  we  may,  however,  specify  Axrapaehltif  in  the  N.E.,  which 
is  thought  to  represent  the  Scriptural  Arphaxad ;  AdiabSne,  the 
district  about  the  course  of  the  Great  Zab ;  Ataxia,  about  the  me- 
tropolisi  Nineveh ;  and  Bittaoliie  in  the  B. 

§  11.  The  remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  towns  of  Babylonia 
apply  in  great  measure  to  those  of  Assyria  also.  The  banks  of  the 
Tigris  are  lined  with  mounds,  marking  the  sites  of  once  flourishing 
cities,  whose  histories  and  even  names  remain  a  matter  of  doubt. 
It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  Nineveh  itself  was  not  the  earliest 
capital;  Scripture  notices  Besen  as  surpassing  it  in  size,  and  places 
Calah  and  Rehbboth  on  a  par  with  it.  We  have  already  (p.  12) 
endeavoured  to  identify  some  of  these  places :  we  will  now  add  that 
CaJah  Shergai  appears  to  have  been  the  first  capital,  and  to  have 
been  built  about  b.o.  1273 — that  the  seat  of  government  was  thence 
moved  higher  up  the  river  to  Nimrdd  by  Sardanapalus,  B.C.  980 — 


*  Nee  qua  vel  Nilna,  vel  regia  lympha  Choupet 
Profluit,  aut  rapidns,  Cjfri  dementia,  Gyndes 
Badit  ArecUeot  band  una  per  oetia  campoa. — Tibvll.  It.  1,  140. 
—For  the  alloaion  to  CyruB  see  above,  p.  83. 
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and  that  this  remained  the  capital  until  the  time  of  Sennacherib, 
B.C.  702,  who  again  removed  the  seat  of  power  to  Nineveh.  In 
addition  to  these  places,  there  are  numerous  mounds  which  un- 
doubtedly mark  the  sites  of  large  towns,  such  as  Abu  Khameera 
and  Tel  Krmdh,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  Khorsahad, 
Shereef-khan,  and  others  on  the  eastern  side  of  it.  These  towns 
were  mostly  destroyed  either  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
Nineveh  :  when  Xenophon  passed  by  their  sites,  he  observed  the 
mounds,  but  heard  little  of  the  famous  cities  that  lay  buried  beneath 
them ;  even  the  name  of  Nineveh  is  unnoticed,  and  the  place  is  de- 
scribed as  Mesplla,  while  that  of  Resen  appears  under  the  Grsecised 
form  Larissa.  Some  few  towns  of  a  later  date  are  found  in  the 
southern  part  of  Assyria,  of  which  Cteslphon  is  the  only  one  that 
attained  celebritv. 


Vaulted  Drain  beneath  the  Palace  at  Nlmroud.    (From  T^yard's  '  Nineveh.') 

Tlie  capital  of  Assyria  was  Kinuf  or  Kineveh ;  it  is  described  in  the 
book  of  Jonah  as  **a  city  of  three  days'  journey"  (iii.  3),  and  its 
population  (judging  from  the  statement  in  iv.  11)  must  have  amounted 
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to  600,000.  Though  it  had  disappeared  before  classical  times,  yet 
the  memory  of  its  greatness  was  preserved.  Both  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  737) 
and  Diodorus  (ii.  p.  7^)  give  striking  accounts  of  its  size.  The  mounds 
opposite  Mosui,  named  Kouyunjik  and  Nebbi  Funiw,  represent  the  site  of 
Nineveh,  or,  at  all  events,  a  portion  of  it.  The  doubtful  point  is,  how 
far  Nineveh  extended  on  either  side.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  four 
mounds^  Kouyunjik,  Khorsabad,  Karamless,  and  Nimroud,  stand  at  the 


Subterranean  Exoavationi  at  Kouyn^Jik.   (FYom  Layard's  *  Nineveh.') 


*  A  brief  description  of  the  contents  of  these  mounds  will  not  be  out  of  place 
(1.)  The  mounds  of  Kouyunjik  and  Jiebbi  Tunus  stand  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other.  The  former  contains  the  magnificent  palace  of  Sennacherib,  erected  about 
B.C.  700,  covering  an  area  of  100  acres.  The  chambers,  of  whi^h  more  than 
seventy  have  been  explored,  were  covered  with  bas-reliefs  commemorating  the 
wars^of  Sennacherib :  many  of  these  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  mound  a  second  palace  was  erected  by  Sardanapalus  III., 
grandson  of  Sennacherib :  the  apartments  were  decorated  with  hunting  scenes, 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  Assyrian  art.  Some  of  these  also  adorn  the 
British  Museum.  The  mound  of  Nebbi  Funtu  derives  its  name  fh>m  an  unfounded 
tradition  that  Jonah  was  buried  there.    The  whole  enclosure  of  Kouyunjik  cov  ers 
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anklet  of  a  quadrangle,  the  sise  of  which  would  oorre^wnd  tolerably 
well  with  the  statements  of  Jonah  and  Diodorus:  henoe  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  whole  of  the  space  enclosed  between  these  points 
was  termed  Nineveh,  the  area  being  occupied  by  extensive  gardens  and 
parks  surrounding  palaces,  and  temples,  and  private  houses,  much  as  is 
the  case  in  modem  Oriental  towns.  This,  however,  must  be  remrded 
as  doubtful,  particularly  as  Nimroud  probably  represents  Kesen. 
Nineveh  was  destroyed,  B.C.  625,  by  the  combined  armies  of  the  Medes 
and  Babylonians.  Arbi^la,  between  the  Zabatus  and  Caprus,  has  gained 
notoriety  from  the  battle  between  Darius  and  Alexander  the  Qreat, 
which  was  fought,  however,  at  OftOguniilft,  about  20  miles  to  the  N.W. 
ApoUonia  and  ArtonXta  are  supposed  to  have  stood  respectively  N. 
and  S.  of  the  Delas  in  its  mid  course  :  more  to  the  £.,  CSiala  ana  the 
neighbouring  CelfiiUB,  on  the  banks  of  the  JToZuKxn,  commanded  the 
pass  across  Zagrus.  On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  S.  of  the 
province,  were  the  important  towns  of  Opii,  probably  at  the  junction  of 
the  Physcus— Sitt&oa,  further  down  the  stream—  and  Cted^Mm,  which 
rose  into  importance  after  the  decay  of  Seleuoia,  and  became  the  winter 
residence  of  the  Parthian  kings:  it  was  strongly  fortified:  its  site  is 
now  named  Al  Madain,  **the  two  cities." 

History  of  the  Assyrian  Empire, — We  pass  over  the  earliest  kings,  until 
we  come  to  Ttghth-Pileser  1,  B.C.  1110,  who  extended  his  conquests 
over  Cappadocia,  Syria,  and  Armenia,*  and  attacked  Babylon  without 


about  1800  acres,  and  is  about  7|  miles  in  dronmiieraioe.  (S.)  Ehormh»d  standi 
about  15  miles  N.E.  of  Koutn»\Jiff'  it  appears  to  have  been  named  fiargktm  after 
the  monarch  Sargon,  who  established  it  as  his  capital  about  a.c.  720.  His  palace 
is  covered  with  a  double  mound  nearly  1000  feet  in  length.  It  was  rfehly  adorned 
with  sculptures,  representing^  for  the  most  part  processions  of  tribute-bearers, 
sieges  of  towns,  punishments  of  prisoners,  and  buildians.  The  Ltmvr*  contains  a 
rich  collection  of  these.  (^.)  Nimroud  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about 
17  miles  S.  of  Koujfui\fik.  The  great  mound  is  1800  fyei  long  by  900  broad,  and 
rises  to  a  oonioal  elevation  at  the  N.W.  angle.  The  buildings  here  were  erected 
by  a  succession  of  kings — Sardanapalus  I.,  who  founded  the  N.W.  palace,  b.c.  900, 
in  which  the  celebrated  black  dbelisk  was  found  ;  Shamat-ivtt,  b.c.  850,  and  Iva- 
L^sh  (Pul),  B.C.  800,  who  enlarged  that  palace ;  JSIiar-AaiWoA,  b.c.  680,  who  built 
the  -S.W.  palace  with  materials  plundered  trom  the  other  palaces ;  and  his  son 
Sardanapalus  III.,  who  built  the  8.K.  palace.  (4.)  KiUh-Shtrgat  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  60  miles  8.  of  Kouyuojik.  The  mound  is 
of  a  triangular  form,  60  feel  high,  and  about  2\  miles  round.  The  most  remark- 
able  object  discovered  here  is  the  cylinder,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  containing 
the  annals  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I. 

*  The  conquered  countries  are  described  on  the  Assyrian  moi^uments  by  names 
which  are  in  themselves  instructive,  as  illustrating  both  Biblical  and  classical  geo* 
graphy.  It  may  be  noticed  that  many  of  the  nations  with  whom  the  Assyrians  carried 
on  the  most  fluent  wars  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance  in  after  times. 
Northwards  we  can  identifjr  the  Mannai  about  Lake  Urumiyeh  with  the  Minni  of 
Scripture ;  Ararat^  or  Kkarkhar^  with  central  Armenia,  as  described  in  the  Bible ; 
Jftisr  with  Colchis,  whose  inhabitants  were  probably  a  Hamitic  race,  as  described 
by  Herodotus,  and  as  indicatod  by  the  Assyrian  name  which  answers  to  the  Biblical 
Mimruim,  Westward  of  Armenia,  the  most  important  tribes  were  TStplait  the  Tubal 
of  the  BiUe,  the  later  T\bareni;  and  the  Muduu^  Meseoh,  the  later  Mosehi,  in 
Ci^ipadocia ;  Khilak,  Cilicia,  is  also  noticed.  On  the  northern  and  western  fhmtier 
of  Mesopotamia  were  the  Na'iri^  with  whom  the  Assyrians  were  constantly  engaged. 
Along  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  lived  the  TWMi,  probably  the  Shuhites  of 
Scripture ;  and  on  the  side  of  Syria  the  Kkatti^  the  Scriptural  Hlttites,  of  whom 
a  tribe  named  Pat«M  evidently  represents  Padan-Aram.    The  town  of  Samaria  is 
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success.  The  celebrated  Sardanapaliis  I.,  B.C.  930,  carried  his  arms  suc- 
cessfully from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Qulf  to  the  Mediterranenu,  sub- 
duing IVre,  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus  in  the  latter  direction,  Babylon 
and  Chaldsea  in  the  former.  Shaimaneser,  B.C.  900,  conquered  Armenia, 
Media,  Cappadocia,  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia.  He  also  received 
tribute  from  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  who  is  named  TaAtM,  son  of  Khtunri, 
t.  e.  successor  of  Omri.  Shamas-ioaf  B.c.  850,  attacked  the  Syrians, 
Mode?,  and  Babylonians,  taking  two  hundred  towns  either  belonging  to 
or  confedei'ate  with  the  latter.  Ivc^Lmh  III.,  b.c.  800,  the  Pul  of  the 
Bible,  received  tribute  from  the  Modes,  Persians,  Armenians,  Syrians, 
Samaritans,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  The  name  of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  ap- 
pears in  the  list  of  his  tributaries,  as-  recorded  in  2  Kings  xv.  19.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  II.,  B.C.  747,  carried  on  wars  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  Armenia, 
Media,  and  Syria,  where  he  defeated  Resdn,  king  of  Damascus.  He  is 
the  monarch  who  invaded  the  northern  districts  of  Palestine  (2  Kings  xv. 
29).  Shaimaneser,  B.C.  730,  is  not  noticed  in  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
He  carried  on  war  with  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  and  besieged  Samaria 
(2  Kings  xvii.  3-5).  He  appears  to  have  died  before  the  city  was  taken; 
for  '*  the  king  of  Assyria  "  (2  Kings  xviL  6)  who  actudly  carried  off  the 
Israelites  was  named  Sargon,  who  came  to  the  throne  B.C.  721,  and  who 
is  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  to  have  transplanted  27,280  families  of 
the  Israelites.  Sargon  waged  war  with  Merodach-baladan,  king  of 
Babylon,  and  invaded  Susiana,  Arm«nia,  and  Media :  he  also  came  into 
contact  with  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  one  of  whom,  Sebichus,  the  second 
of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty,  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Hoshea  (2  Kings 
xvii.  4).  In  this  war  he  took  Ashdod  (Is.  xx.  1)  and  Gaza:  he  also 
extended  his  expeditions  to  Cyprus.  Sennacherib,  B.C.  702,  subdued 
and  deposed  Merodach-baladan,  appointing  a  viceroy  over  Babylon.  In 
the  thurd  year  of  his  reign  he  defeated  the  Hittites,  the  kings  of  Tvre 
and  Sidon,  and,  descending  southwards,  subdued  the  towns  of  Philis- 
tia,  particularly  Ascalon.  He  twice  invaded  Palestine,  on  the  first 
sion  receiving  tribute  from  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii.  15),  on  the  second 
occasion  besieging  Lachish  and  Libnah,  and  shutting  up  Hezekiah  in  occa- 
Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xviii.  17,  xix.  8).  The  destruction  of  his  army  in 
Egypt  has  been  already  referred  to^  Esar-haddon,  B;0.  680,  renewed 
the  wars  with  Phcenicia,  Syria,  Armenia,  Susiana,  Media,  Babylonia, 
and  Asia  Minor :  he  also  describes  himself  as  the  ''  conqueror  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia."  He  is  probably  the  king  who  carried  Manasseh  to 
Babylon  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11).  Sardanapalus  III.,  B.C.  660,  undertook 
a  campaign  against  Susiana,  but  was  otherwise  unknown  for  martial 
deeds.  Asehwr-emit'ili,  B.O.  640,  was  either  the  last  or  the  last  but  one 
of  the  Assyrian  kings,  it  being  doubtful  whether  he  is  identical  with 
the  Saracus  of  Berosus  or  not.  With  the  latter  monarch  the  Assyrian 
empire  terminated,  Nineveh  being  destroyed  by  the  conjoined  forces  of 
the  Modes  under  Cyaxares,  and  the  Babylonians  under  Nabo-polassar. 

desoribed  as  Beth  Khumri  (*'th«  house  of  Omri**) ;  Judeea  as  Jehuda;  IdumsBa 
88  Hudum  ;  and  Mer5e  as  Mirukha,  The  island  of  Cypros  is  referred  to  luder 
the  name  Taean  (Javan).  Eastward  of  the  Zagrus  range  wore  races,  some  of 
whose  names  we  cannot  identify  :  the  Eupuaka^  who  lived  eastward  of  Nineveh  ; 
the  Namrif  whose  territory  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  the  BUcni 
in  Parthia;  the  ParUu  in  Persia;  Mada  in  Media;  and  Oimri,  the  Sac»,  or 
Scythians.  Sonthwards,  Babylonia  is  termM  Kan-Dumyat^  Susiana  Nwakl,  the 
Karoon  being  noticed  under  the  name  Via  (Ulai  of  Daniel,  Bultmtt)^  and  the 
Shat-el-Arab  as  the  "  great  salt  river."  Many  of  the  towns  of  Phosnicia  and  Syria 
are  noticed  under  names  but  slightly  varying  ftrom  the  classical  or  Biblical  forma. 
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The  Town  and  Rock  of  Wan. 


IV.  Armenia  Major. 


§  12.  The  boundaries  of  Annenia  cannot  be  very  accurately  de- 
fined :  speaking  generally,  Armenia  may  be  described  as  the  high 
mountainous  country  between  the  Euxine,  Caspian,  and  Mediterra- 
nean seas  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  the  mountain  chains  of 
Western  Asia  radiate  in  various  directions.  On  the  S.  the  limit  of 
this  district  may  be  placed  at  the  ranges  which  overlook  the  Meso- 
potamian  and  Assyrian  plains,  viz.  Masius  and  Niphates,  and  more 
to  the  E.,  Caspius  Mons,  which  separated  it  from  Media :  the  eastern 
boundary  was  formed  by  the  converging  streams  of  the  Araxes  and 
the  Cyrus ;  and  the  latter  river  may  be  regarded  as  its  northenj 
boundary  also,  until  it  approximates  to  the  Euxine,  whence  the 
south-westerly  direction  of  the  mountain-chains  carried  the  boundary 
towards  the  upper  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  which  formed  its  limit 
on  the  W.  Armenia  is  an  elevated  plateau,  forming  the  westerly 
continuation  of  the  great  plateau  of  Iran,  The  general  elevation  of 
its  central  plains  above  the  level  of  the  sea  may  be  stated  at  about 
7000  feet.  Out  of  this  plateau,  as  from  a  new  base,  spring  moun- 
tain chains  of  great  elevation,  the  central  range  culminating  in  the 
splendid  conical  peak  of  Ayhri  Tagh  (17,260  feet),  to  which  the 
Biblical  name  of  Ararat  has  been  more  particularly  assigned.     The 
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uplands,  though  exposed  to  a  long  and  severe  winter,  afford  most 
abimdant  pasture  in  the  summer  months,  and  have  been  in  all  ages 
the  resort  of  the  shepherds  of  the  Mesopotamian  lowlands  during 
that  season.  A  fine  breed  of  horses  roamed  over  the  \Wde  grassy 
plains,  and  formed  the  nxwt  valued  production  of  the  country. 

§  13.  The  mountain  ranges  have  been  already  generally  de- 
scribed: we  need  here  only  repeat  that  three  lines  of  mountain 
chains  may  be  traced  through  this  country ;  the  most  northerly 
consisting  of  ParyadrM  and  its  eastern  continuations,  which  separate 
the  upper  courses  of  the  Araxes  and  Cyrus ;  the  central  one  consist- 
ing of  the  chain,  which  under  the  name  of  Alms,  first  divides  the 
two  branches  of  the  Euphrates  from  each  other,  and  then  bounds 
the  upper  course  of  the  Araxes  on  the  S.,  terminating  in  the  twin 
heights  of  the  Greater  and  Less  Ararat ;  while  the  southerly  one, 
which  is  the  most  continuous  and  best  defined  of  the  three,  in  the 
first  place  separates  the  upper  courses  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
then  under  the  name  of  Kiph&tes'  passes  southwards  of  Lake  Arsissa, 
and  after  parting  with  Zagrus,  proceeds  imder  the  name  of  Caspius 
Mons  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  yet  more  southerly 
range  of  Maduf ,  which  bounds  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  is  an  offset 
from  Niphates ;  it  strikes  across  from  the  Euphrates  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  the  Tigris,  and  is  continued  on  the  eastern 
side  of  that  river  \mder  the  name  of  GordieBi  Kontet,  which  return 
back  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  central  chain.  The  chief  rivei*s 
are— the  Suphiatet  and  Tigiiii  which  seek  the  Persian  Gulf— the 
Azazes  and  the  Cynu ,  which  seek  the  Caspian  Sea,  uniting,  just  as 
the  two  former,  previously  to  their  discharge — and  the  Aoampiis* 
which  flows  northwards  into  the  Euxine,  These  rivers  are  described 
elsewhere  (p.  75,  77).  There  are,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
country  where  the  watershed  is  so  imdecided,  several  lakes.  0/ 
these  the  most  important,  named  Anfoe  or  Thoipltif,  Wan,  is  in  the 
S.,  while  Lychnltis,  Goutcha,  is  in  the  N.E. 

§  14.  The  Armenians  were  an  Indo-European  race,  their  country 
having  probably  been  the  very  cradle  of  that  branch  of  the  human 
family.  Of  the  tribes  the  Carduchi  may  be  specially  noticed,  the 
progenitors  of  the  modem  Kurds,  and  occupying  the  same  country, 
viz.  the  moimtain  ranges  eastward  of  the  Tigris  on  the  bordera 
of  Assyria.  Armenia  was  divided  into  a  large  number  of  districts, 
the  titles  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  devoid  of  interest :  we  may 
notice,   however,   the    following — GogarSne,   in  the    extreme    N., 


*  This  name  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  equiralent  to  Armenia  itself : 

Addam  nrbes  Asiie  domitas  pulsamque  Niphaten. — Viro.  Oeorg.  Iti.  30. 
Cantemus  Augusti  tropiea 

CflDsaris  et  rigidum  Niphaten. — Hok.  Carm,  ii.  9,  19. 
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probably  the  original  seat  of  the  people  named  Gog  in  Scripture : 
Chontee,  representing  the  modem  name  Kan :  floplMit,  a  conader- 
able  district  about  the  sources  of  the  Tigris ;  and  OordTtiie,  about 
the  Gordysei  Montes,  both  of  which  names  contain  the  elements 
of  the  name  Kurdistan,  The  towns  are  unnoticed  imtil  the  period 
when  the  Romans  entered  into  the  country.  We  need  not  infer 
that  the  places  which  come  prominently  forward  in  the  history 
of  their  wars  were  the  only  or  tiie  chief  towns  in  existence.  We 
have  evidence  in  the  inscriptions'  found  at  Wan  that  an  ancient 
capital  stood  on  the  impregnable  rock  which  rises  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  Lake  Ajrsissa,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Roman 
historians  have  mentioned  even  its  name.  From  the  tenour  of 
the  inscriptions  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  flourishing  period  of 
Wan  lasted  from  B.C.  850  to  b.c.  700:  tradition  assigns  the 
foimdation  of  the  city  to  »Semiramis.  It  is  hardly  probable, 
however,  that  the  towns  of  Armenia  attained  any  very  great 
importance:  the  only  purpose  that  they  would  serve  would  be 
as  trading  stations  on  the  routes  which  have  crossed  the  highlands 
from  time  immemorial.  The  majority  of  the  population  would 
naturally  be  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  coimtry  in  those 
villages  of  subterraneous  houses,  which  Xenophon  {Anah,  iv.  5, 
§  25)  describes,  and  which  still  exist  in  precisely  the  same  state. 

The  capital,  Artaz&ta,  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxee,  below  the 
heights  of  Ararat :  it  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Hannibal, 
and  named  after  the  Armenian  ruling  sovereign  Artaxias :  having  been 
destroyed  hj  Corbulo,  a.d.  68,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Tiridates  with  the 
name  Neronia.  ligraaooerta,  "the  city  of  Tignmes,"  was  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nicephorius,  a  tributarv  of  the  Tigris :  it  was  built  and 
stronffly  fortified  by  Tigranes,  and  shortly  after  dismantled  by  LucuUus, 
who  defeated  Tigranes  before  its  walls :  its  exact  position  is  unknown. 
Amlda,  on  the  Tij^,  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Diarbekr:  the 
only  event  of  interest  in  its  early  history  is  the  siege  it  sustained  f^m 
the  Persian  king  Sapor,  aj>.  359.  ArtemXta  stood  either  at  or  near  the 
ancient  town  of  Wan,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Arsissa :  the  Bolaa 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Salban,  captured  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  were 
probably  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  We  may  briefly  notice 
Anamos&ta,  a  fortress  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  near  the  junction 
of  the  two  branches  —  Oaroafhiooerta,  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
—  Ansn,  probably  at  .Snerum  —  TheododopoUs,  identified  by  some 
writers  wita  Arzen,  but  by  others  placed  about  35  miles  to  the  £. :  it 
derived  its  name  from  Theodosius  II.,  who  founded  it— KazQiaa, 
Nachdjevan,  in  the  valley  of  the  Araxee -and  Elegia,  near  Erzrim,  the 
scene  of  a  battle  between  Vologeses  Til.  and  the  Romans,  a.d.  1^2. 

History. — The  hittory  of  Armenia  is  unimportant ;  it  has  been  a 


'  They  are  found  on  the  fooe  of  the  rook,  and  in  exoayated  chambers,  whieh 
may  have  been  used  as  sepulchres :  detached  stones  and  slabs  also  bear  inscriptions. 
Some  of  these  resemble  the  most  ancient  Assyrian  inscriptions,  others  are  of  the 
time  of  the  Persian  empire. 
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icene  of  constant  warftu*e,  but  at  no  period  the  seat  of  an  independent 
empire—  exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the  more  powerful  masters  of  the 
surrounding  plains,  Assyrians,  Medes,  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  at  a  later 
period  the  battle-field  on  which  the  armies  of  Rome  contended  for  the 
empire  of  the  East.  Armenian  historians  record  the  names  of  the  kings 
who  held  rule  in  the  coimtry  from  the  earliest  times :  the  first  dynasty 
was  named  after  Haig,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  b.c.  2107  :  there  were 
fifty-nine  kinga  belonging  to  this,  the  last  of  whom,  Wahe,  fell  in  a 
battle  with  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  328.  This  dynasty  was  followed 
b^  a  succession  of  seven  governors  appointed  by  Alexander,  and  after 
his  death  by  the  Seleucidae,  from  b.c.  328  to  b.c.  149.  The  independent 
dynasty  of  the  Arsaddse  established  itself,  according  to  the  Roman 
historians,  in  the  year  b.c.  188  in  the  person  of  Artaxias  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  Armenians,  in  b.c.  149,  in  the  person  of  V alarsaces,  a  brother 
of  Tigranes  III.  The  Arsacidas  were  divided,  according  to  the  latter 
authorities,  into  two  branches,  the  elder  of  which  reigned  from  b.c. 
149  to  A.D.  62,  and  the  younger  at  Edessa  from  b.c.  38,  and  afterwards 
in  Armenia  Magna  from  a.d.  62  until  a.d.  428.  The  most  illustrious 
of  these  rulers  was  Tigranes  I.,  the  ally  of  Mithridatea.  against  the 
Romans. 

§  15.  The  countries  which  we  have  described  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  chapter  were  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
adventares  recorded  in  ancient  literature,  viz.  the  advance  and 
retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  who  aided  Cyrus  the  younger  in  his 
expedition  against  his  brother  Artazerxes.  As  the  narrative  pre- 
sents some  few  geographical  difficulties,  we  shall  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  route  described  in  Xenophon's  Ajiabasis. 

The  early  part  of  the  course  lay  across  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
Ephesus  to  Dana  or  Tyana,  and  thence  over  the  Taurus  range  into  the 
maritime  plain  of  Cilicia,  which  was  traversed  to  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Bay  of  lasus  :  thus  far  the  route  requires  no  elucidation.  We 
now  approach  the  border  of  Syria.  South  of  Issus  the  Amaaian 
range  approaches  close  to  the  sea-shore :  the  Kersus  (Merkez-gu)  dis- 
chargee itself  at  this  point :  and  on  each  bank  was  a  fort,  one  belonging 
to  Cilicia,  the  other  to  Syria,  which  guarded  the  pass  of  the  **  Cilician 
and  Syrian  Gates : "  Cyrus  passed  through  these  to  Myriandrus.  The 
narrative  is  then  singularly  defective  in  the  omission  of  all  notice  ot 
the  difficult  Pass  of  BeUan,  and  the  rivers  which  must  have  been 
crossed  before  reaching  the  Chains  (Koweik  or  river  of  Aleppo).  The 
river  Dar&dax  and  the  Castle  of  Belesis  must  liave  been  met  with 
close  to  the  Euphrates,  although  no  mention  is  there  made  of  the  river: 
Belesis  may  be  represented  by  the  ruins  of  Balis,  and  the  river 
Daradax  by  a  canal  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  town.  The 
Euphrates  was  crossed  at  the  ancient  ford  of  Thapsacus,  the  later  Sura, 
Suriyeh,  and  the  army  entered  on  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
Xenophon  (L  5)  calls  Syria  in  this  port  as  far  as  the  river  Araxes,  better 
known  as  the  Chaboras,  Khdbur — Araxes  being  apparently  an  appel- 
lative for  any  river.  Thenceforward  the  plain  ia  termed  Arabia  (i.  5), 
as  being  occupied  by  Scenite  Arabs  :  the  Masca  was  merely  a  channel 
of  the  Euphrates  surrounding  the  site  of  the  town  CorsOte,  InaJi: 
Pylse  was  situated  about  70  miles  N.  of  Cunaxa,  at  the  point  where 
the  plain  and  the  mountains  meet:  Carmande  may  have  been  Hit, 
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Babylonia  waB  now  entered :  Xenophon  deacribes  four  canala  as  crossing 
the  plain  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates;  these  may  yet  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  third  of  them  being  the  Nahr  Maloka  of  modem  maps. 
Xenophon  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  battle  was. 
fought ;  this  is  supplied  by  Plutarch,  as  Cunaza,  the  exact  position  of 
which  cannot  be  asoertiuned :  Plutarch  states  that  it  was  500  stades  or 
nearly  sixty  miles  from  Babylon. 

After  the  battle  the  Greeks  retreated  northwards  over  the  plains  of 
Babylon,  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route,  until  they  reached  the 
Median  Wall,  the  remains  of  which  (^  named  SiddNimmdf  i.  e.  *  Wall  of 
Nimrod')  may  still  be  traced  across  the  plain  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Tigris,  near  Opis,  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  This  wall  they 
are  said  to  have  passed  through  (ii.  4),  but  must  have  again  passed 
through  it  in  order  to  reach  Sit&ce  (perhaps  at  Akba4ra),  where  they 
crossed  the  Tigris.  The  river  Phyncu3  and  the  town  Opis  cannot  be 
identified  with  certainty:  the  former  is  supposed  to  be  either  the 
Adltem,  on  the  banks  of  which  extensive  ruins  have  been  found,  or  the 
Naltr-wariy  an  artificial  channel,  in  which  case  Opis  would  be  neai*  Eski 
Boijhdad,  in  about  34^  30'  latitude.  The  Lesser  Zab&tus  {Zab)  was 
crossed  without  beiu^  noticed  by  the  historian :  Csense  was  probably 
Kalah  Shergat.  The  Zabatus  \6reat  Zah)  was  forded  at  a  point  about 
25  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris :  the  torrent  which  they 
next  crossed  (iii.  4)  was  the  Bumadus,  Ghazir,  which  joins  the 
right  bank  of  the  Zabatus  about  three  miles  below  the  ford  :  thence 
they  reached  Larissa  {Nimritd)  and  on  the  following  day  Mesplla 
{Koutjunjih),  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh.  They  followed  the  ordinai-y 
route  towards  the  north,  leaving  the  Tigris  at  a  considerable  distance 
to  their  left,  by  Balnai.  They  forsook  this  route,  however,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  Khahoury  and  instead  of  fording  it  near  its  confiuunce  with 
the  Tigris,  deviated  to  the  right,  and  crossed  a  range  of  hills  to  Zakko: 
the  piassage  of  the  Khabour,  and  of  its  confluent  the  llazd,  are 
not  noticed,  though  the  former  is  a  difficult  operation.  Crossing  the 
triple  ridge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zakko,  they  reached,  after  four 
days,  the  mountains  of  KurdisUm,  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ftpiyk,  press  close  upon  the  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Xenophon  resolved  to 
cross  Armenia  instead  of  following  the  other  routes  which  offered, 
themselves  :  he  crossed  the  motmtain  range  to  Finduk,  which  he 
•  reached  probably  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  march,  and  thence  by  a 
series  of  difficult  passes  reached  the  Centrites  or  eastern  Tigris,  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  rivers  BUli»,  Sert,  and  Bohtan.  They  crossed 
the  Centrites  near  TiUeli ;  then  proceeded  northwards,  and  in  six  days 
reached  the  Teleboas,  which  Ainsworth  identifies  with  the  Kararsu,  a 
confluent  of  the  Southern  Euphrates,  but  Layard  with  the  river  of 
BitUs:  assuming  the  latter  as  the  more  probable,  Xenophon  would 
have  passed  a  little  westward  of  the  lake  of  Wan,  a  range  of  moimtains 
intervening,  and  would  have  reached  the  Euphrates  (Aluradau)  in  six 
days  from  the  Teleboas.  After  leaving  the  Euphrates,  tlio  coiu^e,  as 
described  by  Xenophon,  is  quite  uncertain.  Ainsworth  identifies  the 
Phaais  with  the  Pa»in  Chat,  a  tributary  of  the  Araxes  or  Aras,  and  the 
Harp&sus  with  the  Arpa  Choi,  another  tributary  of  the  same  river,  and 
the  town  Gymnias  with  Erz  Bum:  Layard  and  others  identify  the 
Phasis  with  the  Araxes  or  perhaps  the  Cyrus,  and  the  Harpasus  with 
the  Tckeroukf  which  flows  into  the  Euxine.  In  the  former  case  the 
holy  mountain  Theches  would  be  the  range  between  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates  {Karam),  and  the  Tcherouk ;  in  the  latter,  it  would  be 
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more  to  the  eastward,  between  Baioun  and  Trebizond,  Arrived  at 
Trapezum,  Trebizond,  they  followed  the  line  of  coasti  partly  by  land 
and  partly  by  sea,  back  to  their  native  country. 


The  CSancasos. 

V. — Colchis,  Ibebia,  Albania,  Sarmatia. 

§  16.  Colohifl  lay  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  the 
Phasis  in  the  S.  to  the  Corax  in  the  N.W. :  on  the  N.  it  was 
bounded  by  Caucasus,  on  the  E.  by  Iberia,  and  on  the  S.  by  Ar- 
menia. It  answers  to  the  modem  provinces  of  Mingrelia  and  part 
of  Ahbasia.  The  chief  mountain  range  is  Cauo&siii»  which  in  this 
\y8LTt  of  its  course  approaches  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  :  little 
was  known  of  this  extensive  range  by  the  ancients :  it  was  the 
fabled  scene  of  the  suflferings  of  Prometheus,®  and  supplied  the  poets 
with  a  picture  of  wild  and  desolate  scenery.'  The  chief  river  of 
Colchis  was  the  Fhasis  in  the  S. ;  numerous  lesser  streams  pour 


Caucasiaaque  refert  volucres,  fartumqne  Prometbei. 

Yifto.  £cl.  Ti.  43. 
Duris  genuit  te  caatibus  borreiw 
Caucasus.  Id.  ^Bh.  It.  466. 

Sire  per  Syrtes  iter  aestuosas, 
Sire  (kcturos  per  inboepitalem 
Caucasom.  Hob.  Carm.  i.  22,  5. 
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down  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Euxine.  The  inhabitants  were  sub- 
divided into  numerous  tribes,  of  which  we  may  notice  the  Lazi,  who 
communicated  to  this  district  its  later  name  of  Lazica ;  and  the 
Abasci,  whose  name  surviyes  in  the  modem  Abbcuia,  The  only  im- 
portant towns  were  IMosoorias*  on  the  sea-coast,  a  Milesian  colony, 
where  Mithridates  wintered  b.o.  66 :  on  its  site  the  Romans  after- 
wards built  Sebastopolis ;  and  Outatisiiim,  ihe  reputed  birthplace  of 
Medea,'  in  the  interior.  There  were  numerous  lesser  towns  on  the 
coast,  which  carried  on  an  active  trade  in  timber,  hemp,  flax,  pitdi, 
gold-dust,  and  especially  linen. 

History. — Colchis  ocoupiee  a  prominent  place  in  mythology  as  the 
native  laad  of  Medea,  and  the  scene  of  the  capture  of  the  golden  fleece 
by  the  Argonautic  expedition  :*  it  was  regarded  by  poets  as  the  native 
seat  of  all  aoroery,'  a  credit  which  it  may  perhaps  have  gained  from  the 
abundant  growth  of  the  plant  iris,  whence  the  medicine  ^tlled  colchicum 
is  extracted.  Colobis  was  reputed  the  most  northerly  portion  of  the 
Persian  empire,  but  was  practically  independent  of  it.  Mithridates 
annexed  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  made  his  son  king  of  it.  The 
Romans  deposed  him,  and  appointed  a  governor;  but  Phamacee  re- 
gained the  territory,  and  under  his  son  Polemon  it  was  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus  and  Bosporus. 

§  17.  Iberia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Caucasus,  on  the  W.  by 
Colchis,  on  the  £.  by  Albania,  and  on  the  S.  by  Armenia'^  it  answers 
to  the  modem  Georgia.  The  chief  n^ountain  ranges  in  it  are — 
Cancasnst  which  was  here  traversed  by  the  celebrated  pass  named 
OanoasiflB  PortsBi  now  the  Pass  of  Darxel^  in  the  central  range ;  and 
the  Moicliioi  Mantes  on  the  side  of  Colchis.  The  only  important 
river  is  the  Cymi.  the  upper  course  of  which  falls  within  the  limits 
of  Iberia :  it  received,  on  its  left  bank,  the  Ar&gnt,  Arak^  which 
rises  near  the  Caucasian  Oates.  The  inhabitants,  named  Iberi  or 
Iberes,  were  divided  into  four  castes — royal,  sacerdotal,  military, 
and  servile :  they  are  described  as  a  peaceful  and  industrious  race. 
The  modem  Georgians,  their  descendants,  are  still  named  Virh,  pro- 
bably a  form  of  Iberi,  by  the  Armenians.  The  chief  towns  were— 
Harmoiloa.  the  later  capital,  S.  of  the  Cyrus,  near  the  borders  of 
Armenia ;  and  MestUtai  the  earlier  capital,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Aragus  with  the  Cyrus. 

History. — The  Iberians  were  probably  nominal  subjects  of  the  Persian 
empire.    They  afterwards  acknowledged  thei|^upremacy  of  Mithridates. 

1  Hence  named  Cytola — 

Tunc  ego  crediderim  robis,  et  sidera  et  omnea 
Poese  Cytieeis  dncere  oarmlnibns.  PaopsnT.  i.  1,  24. 

*  Bt^  St^K'  *kfrf€^  fill  hiawrAaSai  okJu^ 

KiUxMr  cf  tlatf  icvttHfM  Sv^^vAirH^daf.  EvaiP.  JTmI.  1. 

'   Bed  postqnam  Colchis  arait  nova  nupta  renenis, 
Flagrantemqoe  dornnm  regis  mare  ridit  atramque. 

Or.  Met.  Tii.  S94. 
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The  Rotuans  penetrated  into  the  country  under  LucuUus  and  Pompeius, 
the  latter  of  whom  subdued  the  inhabitants,  b.c.  65.  It  remained, 
however,  under  ite  own  princes,  even  after  it  had  been  nominally 
attached  to  the  province  of  Armenia  in  a.d.  115.  The  Romans,  by  the 
treaty  of  Jovian,  renounced  their  supremacy  in  favour  of  the  Persians. 

§  18.  Albaiiia  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Iberia,  on  the  N.  by 
Sarmatia,  on  the  £.  by  the  Caspian,  and  on  the  S.  by  Armenia,  the 
river  Cyrus  forming  the  line  of  demarcation  in  this  direction :  it 
answers  tcr  the  present  Shirwan  and  part  of  Daghestan,  The  moim- 
tain  ranges  in  this  district  consist  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Caaeatat, 
which  is  here  traversed  by  an  important  pass  named  Albanloae  Portsst 
Pass  of  Derbend ;  an  important  oflGset  from  the  central  chain,  the 
Oerannii  Monteti  strikes  off  towards  the  N.E.  The  chief  river  is  the 
CymS}  which  here  receives  two  important  tributaries — the  Cambyses* 
Yoriy  and  the  Alftion,  Alasan,  which  unite  shortly  before  their  con- 
fluence with  the  main  stream :  Pompey  followed  the  course  of  the 
Cambyses  in  his  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  b.c.  65.  The  Albani  are  a 
race  of  doubtful  origin,  but  probably  Scythians,  and  allied  to  the 
more  famous  Alani :  they  were  divided  into  twelve  hordes,  the  name 
of  one  of  which,  Legas,  is  preserved  in  the  modem  Leghistan :  these 
tribes  were  in  Strabo's  time  imited  under  one  king,  but  formerly 
had  each  its  own  prince.  The  only  towns  of  importance  were — 
Albftna*  Derbend,  which  commanded  the  pass  on  the  shore  of  the 
Caspian ;  and  Chab&la.  which  ranked  as  the  capital. 

§  19.  Under  the  title  of  Sarmatia  Asiatioa  is  included  the  vast 
region  lying  N.  of  the  Caucasus  and  E.  of  the  Tanais,  stretching 
northwards  to  an  undefined  extent,  and  eastwards  as  far  as  the  Rha, 
which  separated  it  from  Scythia.  The  mountain  ranges  assigned  to 
this  region  emanated  from  Caucasus,  and  were  named  Corazlci  Xonteti 
on  the  borders  of  Colchis,  and  HippIoi»  between  the  Tanais  and  Rha. 
The  rivers  were — the  Tanais,  Dariy  which  formed  the  limit  between 
Europe  and  Asia — the  Attitfltus,  Ktdxxn,  which  discharged  itself 
partly  into  the  Palus  Maeotis  and  partly,  into  the  Euxine— the  Rha, 
Wdga,  flowing  into  the  Caspian — the  Udon,  Kouma,  and  the  AUmts, 
Terek,  falling  into  the  same  sea  more  to  the  S.  ITie  inhabitants  of 
this  district  were  broadly  classed  together  under  the  name  of  Sar- 
mfttae  or  Sauromftta^  and  were  subdivided  into  a  vast  number  of 
tribes,  whose  names  an4  localities,  though  interesting  in  an  ethno- 
logical point  of  view,  need  not  be  specified  here.  The  only  towns 
known  to  the  ancients  were  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
and  were  for  the  most  part  Greek  colonies.  We  may  notice  Pityui, 
Pitsunda,  N.  of  Dioscurias,  described  in  the  reign  of  Grallienus  as  a 
strong  fortress  with  an  excellent  haibour — ^Phanagoria,  on  the  B: 
side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  founded  by  the  Teians,  a  great 
empojrium  for  the  trade  of  these  districts,  and  the  Asiatic  capital  of 
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the  kings  of  Bosporus,  with  a  remarkable  temple  of  Aphrodite : 
numerous  tombs  stand  on  the  site,  but  the  town  itself  has  disap- 
peared, the  materials  having  been  carried  away  to  other  places — 
and  Tanaisi  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a  colony  of 
the  Milesians,  and  a  place  of  large  trade :  it  was  destroyed  by 
Polemon  I.,  but  probably  restored :  ruins  of  it  exist  near  Nedrigoska. 


Pass  or  Ibe  Caocasns. 
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Penepoiis. 
CHAPTER   XIII. 

THE  PBOVIN0E8  OF   THE   PERRIAN   EMPIRE. 

I.  Pebsis.  §  1.  Boundaries  and  physivJ  character.  §  2.  Inhabitants; 
Divisions;  Towns.  II.  Susiana.  §  3.  Boimdaries  ;  Rivers.  §  4. 
Inhabitants  ;  Districts  ;  Towns.  III.  Media.  §  5.  Boundaries  ; 
Districts;  Mountains;  Rivers.  §  6.  Inhabitants;  Districts;  Towns. 
IV.  Abiama.  §  7.  Its  extent  and  divisions;  Carmania,  Parthia, 
Aria,  ParopamisadoB,  Drangiana,  Qedrosia.  Y.  The  Northern 
Provinces.  §  8.  Hyrcania,  Margiana,  Bactriana,  and  Sogdiana. 
§  9.  The  Campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great.  §  10^  India.  §  11. 
Taprobane.  §  12.  Sinse.  §  13.  Serica.  §  14.  Scythia.  §  15. 
Scythian  Tribes. 

§1.1.  Pebsib. — Of  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire  Persis  de- 
mands the  earliest  notice,  as  being  the  original  seat  of  the  race,  and 
containing  the  metropolis,  Persepolis.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Media  and  Parthia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  range 
of  Parachoathras ;  on  the  W.  by  Susiana ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian 
Gulf;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  desert  of  Carmania.  The  name  still 
survives  in  the  modem  Fars.  It  is  throughout  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict, with  some  extended  plains  and  a  few  valleys  of  great  beauty 
and  fertility.  The  mountain  chains  are  continuations  of  Zagnis, 
under  the  names  of  Panohoatlirai,  Elwend,  and  Oohui,  and  run  for 
the  most  part  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf: 
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hence  the  rivers  are  in  many  cases  confined  to  the  interior,  and  dis- 
charge themselves  into  lakes.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Ixazat, 
BendHimir^  which  rises  on  the  borders  of  Snsiana  and  flows  east- 
ward, receiving  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Qynis  or  lltdiui,  Ptdxoan^ 
and  discharging  itself  into  a  lake  now  named  Baktegan,  about  40 
miles  E.  of  Persepolis.  The  only  river  of  any  importance  that 
reaches  the  sea  is  the  ArMs  or  Qroitis,  Tab^  on  tbe  border  of  Susi- 
ana.  The  sea-coast  was  almost  iminhabitable  from  the  extreme 
heat  and  unhealthiness  of  its  climate. 

§  2.  The  Persians  were  the  most  important  nation  of  the  Arian 
branch  of  the  Indo-European  race.  They  were  originally  called 
Artaei,  a  form  of  Arii  and  of  the  Sanscrit  Arya,  "noble."  The 
name  Persse  is  also  of  Indian  origin.  The  Persians  were  divided 
into  three  castes,  warriors,  agriculturists,  and  nomads;  and  these 
were  subdivided  into  ten  tribes,  which  have  been  already  noticed  in 
connexion  with  the  geography  of  Herodotus.*  They  were  refuted 
both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a  most  warlike  *  race,  good  riders, 
and  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  but  superstitious"  and  effemi- 
nate.* Persis  was  divided  into  numerous  districts,  of  which  Parae- 
tacene  was  the  most  important.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from 
a  Persian  or  Sanscrit  root  signifying  "  mountaineers."  Of  the  towns 
but  few  .are  known  to  us.  Pasarg&de  ranked  as  the  ancient  capital 
of  Cyrus,  and  PenMpSlis  as  that  of  the  later  sovereigns.  The  former 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus,  N.E.  of  Persepolis,  its  position  hav- 
ing been  identified  by  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Mur- 
ghdb ;  the  latter  was  finely  situated  at  the  opening  of  an  extensive 
plain,  near  the  junction  of  the  Araxes  and  Medus,  and  is  represented 
by  the  extensive  and  beautiful  ruins  now  named  Chd-Minar,  "  the 
forty  columns."  A  town  named  Ispad&aa*  in  the  N.  of  the  province, 
occupied  the  site  of  Ispahan, 


1  See  p.  S7. 

*  Toyol  Ucp^wr, 

B«unAci«  BootA^iK  ^iroxoi  luydkov 

lawrai,  tfrpartoc  voAA^  •^Qpoc, 

To^oJofMUT^  T*  1^  iinro^arau, 

4o^cpol  flip  iitiy,  Octroi  M  Max*)** 

irvxifi  tvTk^iutvt  86ifi.  JEacn,  Pen.  38. 

Qoaqae  pharetrato  Ticinia  Peraldis  urget. 

ViBO.  Georg.  ir.  290. 

*  Disoat  Peraioam  hanispicium. 
Nam  Magus  ex  matre  et  gnato  gignatur  oportet, 

Si  Tera  est  Persanun  impia  religio, 
Onatos  nt  aecepto  reneretar  carmine  DiTos, 
Omentum  in  flamma  pingue  liquefaciens.— Catvll.  so.  3. 

*  Peraiooe  odi,  puer,  apparatus ; 
DispUeent  nex»  pbiiyra  corona ; 
Mitte  seetari,  roea  quo  looorum 

Sera  moretur.  Hob.  Carm.  1.  88,  1. 
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Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  date  t>f  the  edifices  which  adorned  Per- 
■epolis.  It  seeniB  probable  that  they  were  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  and  were  erected  by  Darius  Hystaspis  and  Xerxes.  The  city 
was  surrounded,  according  to  Diodorus  (xvii.  71),  by  a  triple  wall  of 
great  strength.  Persepolis  was  burnt  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  is 
afterwards  only  noticed  in  2  Mac.  ix.  1,  as  having  been  attacked  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  ruins  stand  on  an  immense  artificial  plat« 
form,  originally  some  40  or  50  ft.  in  height  above  the  plain,  which  is 
approached  by  a  remarkably  fine  flight  of  steps.  The  buildings  are 
adorned  with  bsA-reliefs,  and  the  columns  are  elaborately  chiselled. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Persepolis  are  some  places  which  bear  marks 
of  high  antiquity,  but  which  are  unnoticed  by  any  early  writer.  About 
five  miles  off  is  the  steep  conical  hill  named  Idakr,  crowned  with  the 
remains  of  a  fortress,  and  surrounded  by  a  plain  which'  is  thickly 
covered  with  fragments  of  sculpture  of  all  kinds.  Naksh-i-rustam  is 
another  cliff  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  in  the  face  of  which 
numerous  tombs  have  been  excavated.  The  sculptures  with  which 
these  are  ornamented  belong  partly  to  the  Persian,  but  more  generally 
to  the  Sassanian  periojd. 


Tomb  of  C7nu  at  Uurghdb,  the  ancient  Pasargadn. 

§  3.  II.  SusiANA. — Susiana  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Media ; 
on  the  W.  by  the  Tigris  and  a  portion  of  Assyria ;  on  the  S.  by  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  on  the  E.  by  Pereis,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  ranges  of  Parachoathras :  the  name  survives  in  the  slightly 
altered  form  Khuzktan,  The  country  is  in  its  eastern  half  inter- 
sected by  the  various  ramifications  of  Parachoathras:  the  western 
portion  is  a  plain,  and  suffers  from  intense  heat.     In  addition  to 
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the  Tigris,  which  skirts  its  western  border,  we  may  notice  the 
Ghoaspes,  Kerkhdh,  which  rises  in  Media,  not  far  from  Ecbatana, 
penetrates  the  chain  of  Zagrus,  and,  emerging  into  the  plain,  passes 
by  the  ancient  Susa,  and  falls  into  the  Tigris  below  its  junction  with 
the  Euphrates.  Its  course  appears  to  have  undergone  considerable 
change  within  historical  times.  It  formerly  divided  above  Susa,  and 
sent  off  two  arms,  one  of  which  joined  the  Euljeus,  while  the  other 
flowed  into  the  Chaldaean  lake.  Enlaraf,  Karun,  or  river  of  Shuster, 
which  rises  in  P^rachoathras,  and  pursues  a  westerly  course  through 
the  mountains,  but  on  gaining  the  plain  turns  southwards.  It 
receives  from  the  N.  an  important  tributary,  the  Copr&tes,  Diz/ul, 
which  approaches  within  eight  miles  of  the  Choaspes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Susa.  After  the  junction  of  the  Eulteus  and  Copra tes 
the  river  assumes  the  name  of  Pasitigrif*  and  formerly  discharged 
itsdf  directly  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  now  into  the  Shat-el-Arah, 
§  4.  Susiana  appears  to  have  been  originally  occupied  by  a  Ha- 
mitic  race ;  the  name  of  Cush  being  preserve<l  not  only  in  Susiana, 
but,  still  more  evidently,  in  Cossaei  and  Cissia,  the  former  being  the 
name  of  a  tribe,  perhaps  identical  with  the  Cuthaeans  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  latter  being  the  title  by  which  Herodotus  describes  the 
whole  of  the  province.  These  retired  towards  the  mountains,  and  a 
Semitic  race,  the  Elymaei,  the  Elam  of  Scripture,  occupied  the 
maritime  plain.  Both  of  these  races,  however,  gave  way  before  the 
Arians,  who  ultimately  formed  the  dominant  race  here  as  in  Persis 
and  Media.  Susiana  was  divided  into  numerous  districts,  of  which 
we  need  only  notice  Elyxn&ii,  in  the  N.W.,  about  the  upper  valleys  of 
the  Choaspes ;  Coa8»a,  the  mountainous  region  in  the  same  district 
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bordering  on  Media ;  OiMUt  in  its  restricted  application,  the  district 
about  Snsa ;  and  the  Slymai  in  the  maritime  plain.  Of  the  towns 
we  know  bat  littlo.  The  only  important  one  was  Snsat  the  Shnshan 
of  the  Bible,  centrally  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  hills  and  the 
plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Choaspes. 


Susa  rose  to  importance  as  one  of  the  royal  residences^  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchs.  Among  the  causes  which  led  to  this  selection  may  be 
noticed  its  excellent  water,*  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the  retired- 


*  nenoe  the  name  became  familiar  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  poeta. 

Otrc  T^  ZovowF,  ^  *Eic/kirarwv, 

Kal  rh  waXathv  Kurairov  ifucot 

npokiw^trm  ifiay.  JEkh.  Pert,  16. 

Non  tot  AchaBmeniifl  armantur  Susa  sagittia, 

Spicola  qaot  noetro  pectore  flzit  Amor. — Psopbbt.  ii.  IS,  1. 
Aoh»menii8  decorrant  Medica  Sxisls 
Agmina.  Ltjcak.  U.  49. 

•  The  water  of  the  Choaspes  is  said  to  hare  been  speciaUy  renerred  for  the  nee 
of  the  monaroha.    Hence  Milton  describes  it  as  the 

"  amber  stream. 
The  drink  of  none  but  kings'*  {Par.  Reg,  iii.  388), 
and  Tibullus  (It.  i.  140)  as  "  regia  lympha  Choaspes." 
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nesB  of  its  situation.  The  name  probably  refers  to  the  number  of  lilie$ 
^  the  Persian  language  Shuthan)  that  grew  there.  It  is  sometimes 
described  ss  on  the  Euleeus,  sometimes  on  the  Choaspes;  we  have 
already  stated  that  a  branch  stream  connected  these  two  rivers.  The 
ruins  at  8u»  are  at  present  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  latter  and  six 
miles  from  the  former  stream.  The  modem  ShwUr  has  inherited  the 
name  but  not  the  site  of  the  old  town.  The  most  famous  building 
was  the  Memnonium,  or  palace,  described  in  the  book  of  Esther  (i.  5,  6), 
the  site  of  which  has  been  recently  explored.  It  was  commenced  by 
Darius  and  completed  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  consisted  of  an 
immense  hall,  the  roof  of  which  was  supported  by  a  central  group  of 
36  pillars  arranged  in  a  square;  this  was  flanked  by  three  porticoes, 
each  consisting  of  two  rows  of  six  pillars  each. 


Tomb  of  Darius.     (From  Kawlinson's '  Herodotus.) 

§  5.  III.  Media. — Media  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Caspian 
Sea ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Carduchi  Montes  and  Zagrus,  separating 
it  from  Armenia  and  Assyria;  on  the  S.  by  Susiana  and  Persis  ;  and 
on  the  E.  by  Parthia  and  Hyrcania.  In  the  latter  direction  its  limit 
may  be  somewhat  indefinitely  fixed  at  the  line  where  the  mountains 
subside  into  the  central  plain.  The  province  answers  to  the  modem 
Azerbijdn,  OkUdn,  Irak  Adjem,  and  the  western  part  of  Ma/ien' 
derdn.  The  limits  above  laid  down  comprised  three  districts  of  very 
different  character :— (i.)  the  low  alluvial  strip  along  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian ;  (ii.)  the  mountainous  district  of  AtropatSne  in  the 
N.W. ;  and  (iii.)  Media  Magna,  the  central  and  southern  portion, 
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which  abounded  in  fine  plains  and  fertile  yalleys,  with  a  climate 
moderated  by  their  general  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
These  plains,  particularly  the  Nisaean,  produced  a  breed  of  horses 
celebrated  far  and  wide  in  ancient  times.  The  country  was  on  the 
whole  remarkably  fertile.  The  chief  mountains  of  Media  were — 
Zagrns  and  Paraehoathrat  in  the  W. ;  CaspiuB  Monii  OronteSt  Jasonios, 
and  CordnuSi  in  the  N.,  Jasonius  representing  the  lofty  peak  of 
Demavend.  The  western  range  was  crossed  by  a  pass  named  Porta3 
Zagricse  or  Medicas,  KeHshin^  on  the  road  leading  to  Nineveh.  A 
still  more  important  pass,  Caspiae  Portae,  formed  the  main  line  of 
communication  between  Media  and  Parthia ;  it  was  situated  E,  of 
Rhag£e  at  Berth,  The  only  important  river '  is  the  Amardosi  KizU 
Ozieriy  which  rises  in  Zagrus  and  flows  northwards  into  the  Caspian. 
A  large  lake  named  Spauta  or  Martiftnat  Urumiahy  is  situated  in  the 
N.W.,  notorious  for  the  extreme  saltness  of  its  waters. 

§  6.  The  Modes  were  a  branch  of  the  Arian  stock,  and  werie 
anciently  called  Arians,  according  to  Herodotus  (vii.  62).  They 
were  closely  allied  to  the  Persians,  as  proved  by  their  similarity  of 
dress,  by  the  high  ofiBcial  position  enjoyed  by  Medes  under  the  Per- 
sian kings,  and  even  by  the  term  "  medize  "  as  expressive  of  desert- 
ing to  the  Persian  side.  They  are  first  noticed  in  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions imder  the  form  Mada  about  d.o.  880.  The  name  has  bcdn 
explained  as  meaning  "middle  land,"  from  an  idea  that  Media  was 
centrally  situated  in  regard  to  the  other  nations  of  western  Asia. 
Their  name  is  frequently  given  by  the  Koman  poets  to  the 
Parthians.®  Their  skill  in  poisoning*  was  noted.  Media  was 
divided  into  two  large  portions :— (i.)  Atropat6ne>  in  the  N., 
named  after  Atropates,  a  satrap  who  rendered  himself  inde- 
pendent in  the  time  of  the  last  Darius ;  and  (ii.)  Kedia  Kagna. 
We  have  already  observed  that  this  division  was  based  on  tlie  phy- 


^  Virgil  ( Georg.  iv.  211)  speaks  of  the  Hydaspcs  as  a  Median  river  :  he  muat 
use  the  term  "Medus"  in  an  extended  sense  as  meaning  "eastern:"  the 
Hydaspcs  is  really  in  India.  Horace  {(kirm,  ii.  9,  21)  similarly  describes  the 
Euphrates  as  **  Medum  flumen." 

•  Hie  magnos  potius  triumphos ; 

Hie  ames  dici  pater  atque  princcps  : 
Neu  sinas  Mcdos  equitare  inultoe, 

Te  duce,  Caesar.  Hok.  Ckurm.  L  2,  49. 

Triumphatisque  possit 
Boma  ferox  dare  jura  Media.  Id,  ill.  S,  43. 

Horribillque  Medo 
Nectis  catenas.  Id,  i.  39,  4. 

And  10  Propertlus — 

Vel  tibi  Medoram  pugnaoes  ire  per  hastas 
Atque  onerare  tuam  fixa  per  orma  domum. — ilL  9,  25. 
*  Nulla  nanus  illis,  fidticia  tota  reneni  est. — Lvc.  viii.  386. 
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sical  character  of  the  country,  and  must  have  been  in  existence  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  the  name  Atropatene.  Of  the  towns  we 
know  but  little.     The  capital  was  Eobat&nat  the  Aclmieta  of  Scrip- 


% 


I*" 


Plan  of  Ecbatana. 

Exri.AMATiair. 
■  of  a  Pire-Tenpl*.  ft.  Cvmitery. 

t.  Ruiaed  Mnqu*.  8.  RklKe  of  Rock  called  -  Um  t}rmgim,** 

8.  Ancient  Buildinf^  irith  Sbnfta  and  CapitaU.  7   Hill  called  -  Tawtlttb,**  or  •*  the  Stable.** 

4.  Bnina  of  tha  PaUce  of  Abakal  Kbao.  8.  Ruina  of  KalWab. 

ft.  Rockj  Hill  of  Ziodani-SolcTinaa. 

ture  (Ezr.  vi.  2),  each  of  these  forms  being  probably  a  corruption  of 
Hagmatana  as  found  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  The  site  of  this 
town  has  been  much  discussed.  It  seems  probable  that  there  were 
two  towns  of  the  name ;  one  in  the  northern  division  of  Atropatene, 
at  a  place  now  called  Takht-i-Sdeiman,  which  was  the  older  capital 
of  Arbaces,  and  one  in  the  southern  division  at  Edmaddn,  which 
was  in  existence  in  Alexander's  age. 

The  city  was  surrounded,  according  to  Herodotus,  by  seven  concen- 
trie  walls,  increasing  in  height  from  the  outer  to  the  inner,  and 
each  of  a  different  colour.  This  story  had  its  origin  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  seven  colours  specified  were  typical  in  oriental  philo- 
sophy of  the  seven  great  heavenly  bodies.  The  earlier  Ecbatana  was 
the  same  place  which  under  the  Parthians  was  described  by  the  various 
names  of  Fhra&ta,  Praatpa,  Vera,  Qaia,  and  Oai&ea.  The  later  Ecba- 
tana, Hamaddn,  was  the  residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  was  mure 
than  once  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  the  Seleucidas  and  even  later.  Bhagae,  near  the  border  of  Par- 
thia,  is  first  noticed  in  the  book  of  Tobit  (i.  14)  under  the  form 
Rhages.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Seleucus  Nicator  under  the  name  Europus, 
and  subsequently  by  one  of  the  Arsacidse  under  the  name  Arsacia.  Its 
position  near  the  Caspiie  Portse  made  it  at  all  times  an  important  place. 
^  Near  the  southern  border  of  Media  there  is  a  very  remarkable  hill  with 
A  precipitous  cliff,  formerly  named  Bagistanus  Mens,  now  Behiitun,  on 
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the  face  of  which  are  a  series  of  sculptures  with  trilingual  inscriptions 
descriptive  of  the  Tictories  of  Darius.  They  are  placed  at  an  elevation 
of  about  300  ft.  from  the  base  of  the  rook,  and  must  have  been  exe- 
cuted with  the  aid  of  scaffolding.  Semiramis  was  reputed  to  have  made 
a  paradise  at  this  spot. 

History. — The  early  history  of  Media  is  wrapped  in  great  obscurity. 

Cteeias  furnishes  us 
with  a  list  of  kings 
preceding  Cyrus,  the 
first  of  whom,  named 
Arbaces,  would  have 
commenced  his  reign 
about  B.C.  875:  Hero- 
dotus, on  the  other 
I  hand,  notices  only  four, 
of    whom    the    first, 

,.      «  «    .-   ,«^  "         Deioces,  began  his  reign 

Mods  Baffistanos.  Rock  of  BehUton.  rr.-vo  u* 

Aui»  xMi«»Muit»,  »w.  V.  <^u»(uu.  p^^^  ,yQg^  jjjg  successors 

being  Phraortes  (who 
is  probably  identical  with  the  Arphaxad  of  Tob.  i.  2),  Cyaxares,  and  Asty- 
ages.  The  impression  derived  from  the  Assyrian  annals  is,  that  Media  was 
in  a  state  of  semi-subjection  to  Assyria  from  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
king  Shalmanubarj  about  B.C.  880,  until  the  accession  of  Cyaxares, 
B.C.  644;  for  the  inscriptions  record  ooustant  invasions,  particularly 
under  Tiglath-Pileser,  who,  about  b.c.  740,  transplanted  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus  to  Kir,  supposed  to  be  the  Cyrus  (2  Kings  xvi.  9),  and 
under  Sargon,  about  B.c.  710,  who  attempted  a  permanent  subjection 

by  planting  colonies  of 
captive  Israelites  in  the 
country  (2  Kings  xvii. 
6).  The  attempt  does 
not  appear  to  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  for  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Sennacherib 
and  Esar-haddon  de- 
scribe it  as  a  country 
that  had  never  been 
subdued  by  their  pre- 
decessors. During  the 
whole  of  this  period 
Media  probably  retain- 
ed its  own  rulers,  who 
acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  Assyria  by 
o    i_^  «    ,-  , «  .u._^  the  occasional  payment 

thentic  history  of  Me- 
dia commences  with  Cyaxares,  B.C.  634.  The  chief  events  of  his  reign 
were— his  struggle  with  the  Scythians,  who  still  held  a  portion  of  the 
country,  particularly  the  line  of  Zagms;  the  capture  of  Nineveh,  B.C. 
625;  and  his  war  with  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  which  was  terminated 
by  Uie  well-known  eclipse  of  Thales,  probably  b.c.  610-  Cyaxares  evi- 
dently endeavoured  to  grasp  the  supremacy  which  Assyria  had  exercised 
over  Western  Asia,  or  at  all  events  over  the  northern  portion  of  it,  leav- 
ing the  ■onthem  to  Babylon.    He  is  probably  the  Ahasuenis  of  the 
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book  of  Tobit  (xiv.  1 5).  Cyaxares  was  succeeded  by  Astyages,  B.c.  593, 
who  led  an  uneventful  life  until  the  invasion  of  Cyrus,  b.c.  bttS,  when 
Mediik  was  absorbed  in  the  Persian  empire. 

§  7.  IV.  AniANA. — Under  the  collective  name  of  Ariftna  the 
provinces  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  plateau  of  Iran  were  included, 
viz.  Gedrosia,  Drangiana,  Arachosia,  the  mountain-district  of 
Paropamisus,  Aria,  Parthia,  and  Carmania.  The  title  was  origin- 
ally an  ethnological  one,  expressive  of  the  district  occupied  by  the 
Arian  races,  but,  like  the  modem  Irdn^  which  is  undoubtedly 
derived  from  it,  it  has  acquired  a  purely  geographical  sense.  Of 
the  provinces  enumerated  very  little  information  can  be  gathered 
from  classical  writers,  llie  chief  interest  that  attaches  to  them  is 
in  connexion  with  the  military  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
of  which  a  review  will  be  given  after  the  description  of  the  physical 
features  of  the  various  provinces. 

1.  Cannania  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  Qulf ;  on  the  W. 
by  Persis ;  on  the  N.  by  Parthia ;  and  on  the  £.  by  Gedrosia,  from 
which  it  was  separated  near  the  sea-coast  by  a  cham  of  hills  named 
Persioi  Monies.  It  answers  in  name  and  position  to  the  modem  Kir- 
man,  but  includes  beyond  that  the  greater  part  of  Larittdn  and  Mog- 
hoddn.  It  was  divided  by  Ptolemy  into  Carmania  Deserta  and  Car- 
mania  Vera,  or  "  Proper."  The  former  consisted  of  the  interior  plain 
in  the  N.,  the  latter  of  the  mountainous  district  in  the  S.,  extending 
from  the  sea-coast  to  a  considerable  distance  inland.  As  the  chains 
nm  generally  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast,  no  rivers  of  any  im- 
portance reach  the  sea.  The  valleys  and  plains  in  the  latter  district  are 
described  as  fertile,  and  the  mountains  themselves  yield  various  mine- 
ral productions.  The  capital  was  Carm&aa,  in  the  interior,  still  exist- 
ing under  the  name  of  Kirman,  ISsamUmtf  on  the  sea-coast,  was  a 
place  of  considerable  trade. 

2.  Parthia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Hyrcania;  on  the  W.  by 
•  Media ;  on  the  S.  by  Persis  and  Carmania ;  ana  on  the  £.  by  Aria  and 

Drangiana.  It  thus  comprehended  the  southern  part  of  Khordscm. 
nearly  the  whole  ol  Kohistan,  and  a  portion  of  the  great  Salt  Desert. 
It  was  inclosed  on  the  N.  and  S.W.  by  mountains,  viz.  Labfltas,  El- 
burz,  and  KafdorSnns  in  the  former  direction,  and  Paraohoathraa  in  the 
latter;  and  on  other  sides  by  a  rast  desert.  The  Parthians  were  un- 
doubtedly an  Arian  race ;  the  name  appears  in  the  Sanscrit  language 
under  the  form  Pdrada.  They  were  particularly  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  for  the  skill  with  which  they  discharged  their  arrows  ^  as  they 

1  Tcrgaque  Parthorom,  Bomanaque  pectora  dieam  ; 
Telaque,  ab  averse  qua)  Jacit  hostis  equo. 
Qui  tixgiBf  at  vincas,  quid  victo,  Parthe,  relinquis  ? 

Ovid,  de  Ar.  Am.  L  209. 
Fidentemque  fuga  Parthum,  versisque  sagittis. 

ViBo.  Georg.  iii.  81. 
Navita  Boepomm 
Pocnus  perhorrescit,  noque  ultra 
Cseca  timet  aliunde  fata  ; 
Milcfl  sagittaA  et  oelerem  fbgatn 
Parthi.  HoR.  Carm.  U.  18,  U. 

AKC.  OEOO.    '  H 
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retreated.  There  were  few  towns  of  any  importance.  Haeatomp^lot, 
one  of  tho  capitals  of  the  Arsacidse,  stood  somewhat  eastward  of  the 
Caspian  Qat^,  probably  near  Jah  Jinn,  where  "an  opening  northwards 
exists  between  Labutas  and  Masdoranus.  It  owed  its  Greek  name  pro- 
bably to  Seleucus.  Apamte,  sumamed  Rhagiana,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  country,  was  buUt  by  the  Qreeks  after  the  Macedonian  conquest. 
Tim  stood  near  the  chain  of  Labutas,  probably  at  Damedum, 

Parthia  was  the  seat  of  an  independent  sovereignty  m>m  B.C.  250, 
when  Arsaces  threw  off  the  supremacy  of  the  SeleucidsD,  imtil  ▲.d.  226, 
when  the  Sascutnian  dynasty  rose  to  power.  After  the  decay  of  the 
Syro-Macedonian  empire  Parthia  became  the  dominant  state  in  western 
Asia,  witii  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  for  its  capital,  and  it  offered  a  stout 
and  protracted  resistance  to  the  arms  of  Rome.  The  Parthians  defeated 
CiuBsus,  B.C.  53,  and  were  defeated  by  Cassius,  B.C.  51.  The  surrender 
of  the  standards  taken  on  the  former  occasion  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
Phraates,  D.C.  20,  is  referred  to  by  Horace  in  more  than  one  passage 
adulatory  of  Augustus.' 

3.  Aria  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Sarlphi  Montes,  separating  it 
from  Hargiana;  on  the  E.  by  Bagous  Mons,  the  Ohor  range ;  on  the  S. 
by  Carmania ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Parthia.  It  embraces  the  eastern  poi> 
tion  of  KhordMni  and  the  western  portion  o{  Afghanittdn.  It  is  watered 
by  the  river  Arini,  Jleri  Rid,  which  rises  in  Paropamisus,  and  runs 
towards  the  N.W.,  where  it  is  absorbed  in  the  sands.  The  valley  of 
the  Heri  Rud,  as  well  as  many  other  portions  of  the  province,  are  very 
fertile.  The  chief  towns  were— Aria,  the  capital,  on  the  river  Anus, 
buUt,  or  more  probably  enlarged,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  under  the 
name  of  Alezaadzia  Arion,  and  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  Herat, 
Not  improbably  the  same  place  is  described  under  the  name  of  Arto- 


4.  Parapamii&ds  is  the  collective  name  of  a  number  of  tribes  occupy- 
ing the  southern  spurs  of  ParopamYsus  from  the  upper  course  of  the 
Etymandrus,  Helmund,  to  the  Indus,  or  in  other  words  the  provinces 
of  CcUnUiddn  with  the  northern  part  of  Afghanittdn.  Their  district  was 
throughout  rugged,  but  well  watered,  and  possessing  some  fine  fertile 
valleys.  The  rivers  were  the  Ctophat  or  Oopheiif  Cabul,  which  flows 
eastward  into  the  Indus,  receiving  in  its  course  the  tributary  waters  of 
the  OhoM,  Kamah,  otherwise  called  the  Choaspet  and  Eratpla;  and  the 
Chmsiif ,  probably  the  Punjkora,  but  sometimes  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  Snaftns,  which  flows  into  the  Choes.    The  chief  tovm  was 


Neo  patitur  Scythas, 
£t  versifl  animoram  eqois 

Parthnm  dioere.  Hoa.  Carm,  1.  19,  10. 

Tela  fogads  equi,  et  braccati  miUtis  areas. 

PaoPKBT.  lit.  4»  17. 
*  Et  sigua  Doetro  restitnit  Jori, 
Derepta  Parthonun  superMs 

Postiliiu.  Hoe.  Corm.  It.  15,  6. 

nie,  sen  Parthos  Latio  imminentes 
Egerlt  Juato  domitos  triompho.  ....  Hoa.  Id,  L  IS,  58. 

Deniqne  8«Tam 
Militiam  pa«T,  et  Cantabrica  beUa  talistl 
Sub  dace,  qai  tempUa  Parthonun  signa  reflgit. 

Hoa.  Epist,  i.,  18,  A4« 
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Oarttra  or  OrtOfp&na,  the  capital  of  the  Cabolitse  (otherwise  called  Bo- 
Utee),  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Cahul.  NiosBa  was  probably  another 
name  for  the  same  place  imposed  by  Alexander.  Oam&ca  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  modern  Ghixnee.  Cahul  was  the  seat  of  an  Indo- 
ticythian  dynasty  which  established  itself  after  the  fall  of  the  Bactrian 
empire.     Its  flourishing  period  appears  to  have  been  about  ▲.D.  100. 

5.  Arachoiia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Paropamisadsp ;  on  the 
E.  by  the  Indus;  on  the  S.  by  Qedrosia;  and  on  the  W.  by  Drangiana. 
It  embraced  the  modem  Kandahar  with  parts  of  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces. The  country  derived  its  name  from  the  river  Araoh5tiu,  pro- 
bably the  ArJiOJid-ab,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Etymandrus.  The 
eastern  part  of  this  district  is  covered  with  the  spurs  and  secondary 
ranges  of  the  Soliman  Mountains— the  ancient  'Ptiryiti  Xontei.  The 
site  of  the  old  capital,  Cophen,  also  named  Araehdtns,  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  determined:  it  may  have  been  at  Ulan  Bohat,  S.E.  of 
Kandaftar,  A  later  capital  was  named  Alezandiia  after  Alexander  the 
Great,  but  not  founded  by  him:  its  position  is  wholly  unknown. 

6.  Drangiana  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Aria;  on  the  £.  by  Ara- 
chosia;  on  the  S.  by  G^edro8ia;  and  on  the  W.  by  Carmania.  It  answers 
to  the  modem  Seistan.  The  eastern  part  of  it  is  mountainous :  the 
western  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Carman  Ian  plain.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Erymantlraa  or  Erymandnu,  Hdmend,  which  rises  in  the  lower 
ranges  of  Paropamisus  and  flows  towards  the  S. W.  into  the  Aria  Laoni, 
Zarah.  A  second  river,  the  Fhaxnaedtif ,  Ferrah-Rud,  flows  from  the 
N.  into  the  same  lake.  The  inhabitants  were  named  either  Dranga?, 
Sarangte,  Darandte,  or  ZarangsD.  The  appellation  probably  means 
"ancient,"  and  points  to  this  as  the  countiy  in  which  the  Arian  race 
first  established  themselves.  The  capital,  Prophthaaia,  stood  N.  of 
Lake  Aria,  probably  at  a  place  where  ruins  have  been  discovered  between 
the  modem  towns  of  Dushak  and  Furrah. 

7.  Oedroaia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Drangiana  and  Arachosia;  on 
the  E.  by  the  Indus;  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  on  the  W. 
by  Carmania.  It  occupies  about  the  same  space  as  Bdoochistdn  and 
Mekran.  The  northern  part  is  mountaint>us,  a  considerable  range 
named  Baetii  Hontei,  Wa^hHit  intersecting  the  country  throughout  its 
whole  length:  another  range,  Arblti  Xontet,  Bala,  skirts  the  eastern 
frontier,  running  parallel  to  the  Indus:  the  Persici  Montes,  on  the 
border  of  Carmania,  have  been  already  noticed.  The  rivers  are  unim- 
portant, and  in  many  cases  are  confined  to  the  interior.  The  largest  is 
the  Ar&biSf  PtiroZZy,  which  joins  the  Indian  Sea  at  the  point  where  it 
turns  southwards.  Gedroeia  sufifera  from  excessive  heat  and  drought, 
and  is  hence  for  the  most  part  unfruitful.  Its  most  remarkable  pro- 
ductions were  myrrh,  spikenard,  and  palms.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  appear  to  have  lived  vei^  wretchedly,  in  huts  of  shells,  roofed 
over  with  fish-bones,  and  subsisting  wholly  on  fish.  They  were  an 
Arian  race,  and  were  divided  into  various  tribes.  Along  the  southern 
coast  were  two  tribes  of  Indian  extraction,  the  AraMta,  who  lived 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Arabis,  and  the  Orita,  to  the  westward  of 
the  latter  river.  The  principal  towns  were  Bhambada,  not  far  from 
the  coast,  perhaps  at  fewir ;  Orssa,  XJrmara^  founded  by  Nearchus  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tomerus;  Om&na,  a  considerable  port  on  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  coast;  and  Pnra,  in  the  interior,  perhaps  at  Bunpur: 
the  name  is  an  appellative  for  a  ''town." 

§8.    V.  Thb    Nobthebk  rsoviNCES.  —  It  remains  for  \\8  to 
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describe  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire —Hyrjcania, 
Margiana,  Bactriana,  and  Sogdiana. 

1.  Hyroaaia  lay  aloDg  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Media,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  Mons 
Coronus  and  the  river  Charindas ;  on  the  £.  by  Margiana ;  and  on  the 
S.  by  Parthia,  the  range  of  Labutas  intervening.  It  comprehended 
the  eastern  part  of  Mazanderdn,  aud  the  district  of  Adrabad.  With 
the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  coast,  it  is  throughout  mountainous 
and  savage,  and  infested  with  wild  beasts  ;'  this  feature  is  expressed  in 
its  ancient  name,  Hyrcania,  or  Vehrkana,  "  the  land  of  wolves,"  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  modem  town  Oourgan,  The  chief 
river  was  the  Barxiiiif,  or  Atrekt  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 
The  Hyrcanians  were  an  Arian  race.  Their  chief  town  was  named 
Carta  or  Zadraoarta,  perhaps  the  same  as  Tape,  in  the  W. 

2.  Margiftna  was  an  extensive  district,  lying  between  the  Oxus  on 
the  N.  and  the  Sarlphi  Montes  on  the  S. ;  on  the  £.  it  was  contiguous 
to  Bactria,  and  on  the  W.  to  Hyrcania.  It  includes  portions  of  Kho- 
rdsan,  Ballc,  and  Turcomania,  It  contains  tracts  of  great  fertility, 
wherever  water  is  attainable  :  elsewhere  it  is  barren.  The  only  river  is 
the  Margns,  Murgh-ahj  which  rises  in  the  Sariphi  Montes,  and  flows  to- 
wards the  N.W. ;  formerly  it  joined  the  Oxus,  but  it  now  loses  itself 
in  the  sands.  The  inhabitants  were  a  Scvthian  race,  the  principal 
tribe  being  the  MaasagStss.  The  capital,  AwtiiH^hift  Xa^fiiiia,  occu- 
pied the  same  site  as  the  modem  Merv  on  the  Margus ;  it  is  said  to 
nave  been  founded  by  Alexander,  and  to  have  been  restored  by  An- 
tiochus  Soter. 

3.  Baotria,  or  BaotriaiUh  was  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  Oxus, 
separating  it  from  Sogdiana;  on  the  S.E.  and  S.  by  Paropamisus,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  desert  of  Mugiana.  It  answers  both  in  name  and  posi- 
tion to  the  modem  Balk,*  but  included  also  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Badakshan  and  Kundtu,  The  country  is  generally  mountainous,  off- 
sets from  Pai*opamisus  covering  the  eastern  and  southern  portions,  and 
penetrating  nearly  to  the  valley  of  the  Oxus.  The  valleya  which  in- 
tervene are  fertile;^  oc-casionally  steppes  and  sandy  tracts  occur.    The 


*  HjrrcansBqne  admdnmt  ubera  tigres. — Yiro.  JBn.  ir.  867. 
Its  dogs  were  also  famoas — 

Conifl  Hyrcano  de  temine.  Lucrkt.  Ui.  750. 

*  The  Zend  form  of  the  name,  Bakhdhi,  supplies  the  connecting  link  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  forms. 

*  lu  fertility  was  known  to  the  Romans ;  in  other  respects  its  remoteness  was 
the  most  prominent  notion. 

Sed  neque  Medoram,  silTee  dltissima,  terra, 
Neo  polohcr  Ganges,  atque  anro  turlkdns  Hennas, 
LaucUbos  ItaliflB  certent :  non  Baotra,  neqne  Indi, 
Totaque  thnriferis  Panchaia  pingois  arenis. — Vibo.  Oeorg.  iL  136. 
Hinc  ope  barborica  rariisqae  Antonius  armis 
Victor  ab  Anrone  popolis  et  littore  Rnbro 
"^STPtum  viresque  Orientis,  et  ultima  secnm 
Bactra  vchit.  Id.  jBh.  viii.  685. 

In  the  following  passage  Baetra  appears  to  be  used  as  synonymous  with 
Parthia— 

Urbi  BoQicitus  times. 
Quid  Seres  et  regnato  Cyro 

Bactra  parent.  Hok.  Carm.  iii.  S9,  26. 
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chief  river  is  the  (hnif  on  its  northern  border,  which  has  been  already 
described,  and  which  received  sevei^al  tributaries  in  Bactria — the  Bao- 
truf  or  Dargldiif,  Dehat^  on  which  the  capital  stood,  with  its  tributary 
the  Art&mif.  Dakash,— the  Bargom&nef,  Gcree,  higher  up — and  the 
Zariupii,  which  must  be  the  same  as  the  Bactrus,  if  the  towns  Bactra 
and  Zariaspa  are  to  be  considered  as  identical. 

The  Bactrians  were  an  Arian  race,  differing  but  little  from  the 
Persians  in  language,  and  usiujz  very  nearly  the  same  equipment  as  the 
Medes.  The  names  of  some  of  the  tiibes  are  evidently  of  Indian  origin, 
the  Khomari,  for  instance,  representing  the  modem  KumdraB,  the 
Tokhari,  the  Thakurs,  and  the  Vami,  the  word  Varna,  *'a  caste." 
The  capital,  Baetra  or  Zariaapa,  was  situated  on  the  river  Bactrus,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  capital  Balk :  the  town  lays  claim  to  the  very 
highest  antiquity,  and  is  to  this  day  described  as  ^'the  mother  of 
cities  ;"  it  has  in  all  ages  been  a  great  commercial  entrepot  for  the  mer- 
chandise of  eastern  Asia ;  Alexander  visited  it  in  the  winter  of  B.C. 
328-7.  The  conqueror  erected  a  city,  Alexandria,  in  this  province, 
probably  at  Khtdm,  £.  of  Bactra.  Drapta  or  Drapt&ea,  was  probably 
at  Anderdb,  in  the  N.E.  of  the  province. 

Bactriana  occupies  a  very  conspicuous  place  both  in  the  mythical  and 
historical  annals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  visited  by  Bacchus,  according 
to  Euripides  {Baceh,  15),  and  conquered  by  Ninus  with  the  aid  of  Se- 
miramis,  according  to  Ctesias.  The  Bactrians  aided  at  the  destnictiou 
of  Nineveh,  and  for  a  while  resisted  the  arms  of  Cyrus.  Bactria  formed 
the  12th  satrapy  of  Darius,  and  remained  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Persian  empire  until  its  overthrow  by  Alexander.  It  was  placed  under 
satra^is  by  the  conqueror,  and  after  his  death  fell  to  the  Seleucidse. 
In  the  i-eign  of  AntiochusII.,  Theodotus  threw  off  the  Syrian  yoke,  and 
established  an  independent  sovereignty  (b.c.  250).  One  of  his  suc- 
cessors, Eucratides,  about  B.C.  181,  extended  his  sway  over  the  western 
part  of  India,  and  auother,  named  Menander,  advanced  his  frontier  to 
the  Ganges.  The  power  of  this  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  ScyttuHn  tribes,  probably  about  B.C.  100.  It  ultimately 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Sassanian  empire. 

4.  Bogdiana  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Jaxartes,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Oxus;  eastward  it  was  limited  by  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains, 
which  under  the  name  Comedarum  Moutes,  Muztagh,  runs  northwards 
from  Paropamisus  ;  westward  it  stretched  away  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  embraced  Bokhara  and  the  greater  pftrt  of  Turkestan.  The  eastern 
part  of  this  province  is  mountainous,  a  considerable  range  of  mountains 
named  Oxii  Montes,  Ak-tagl^^  penetrating  westward  between  the  upper 
courses  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes ;  while  another,  the  Sogdii  Montes, 
Karortagh,  emanated  from  the  central  range  more  towards  the  S.  The 
only  important  rivers  are  those  which  have  been  noticed  as  forming 
the  northern  and  southern  boundaries :  of  the  tributary  streams  which 
joined  them  we  need  only  notice  the  Polytimetiu,  "the  very  precious" 
river,  as  the  Greek  historians  rendered  the  indigenous  name,  Bogd, 
which  waters  the  far-famed  valley  of  Samarcand;  the  modem  name  of 
the  stream,  Zar-asshan,  means  **  gold-scattering,"  and  contains  a  si- 
milai'  allusion  to  the  fertility  which  it  spreads  about  its  banks.  It 
flows  into  the  Ijake  of  Karakoidt  which  probably  represents  the  ancient 
Oxia  Palus. 

The  Sogdians  were  allied  in  race  to  their  neighbours  the  Bactrians ; 
many  of  the  names  of  the  tribes  point  to  a  connexion  with  India. 
These  are  for  the  moat  part  devoid  of  interest ;  we  may,  however, 
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notice  the  Chommii  as  representing  the  modem  Khar  ism,  or  the  desert 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  towns  of  importance 
were— Karacandai  Samarcand,  on  the  Polytimetus,  which  has  been  in 
all  ages  a  great  commercial  entrepot ;  CyretclUlta  or  Cyropolis,  on  the 
Jaxartes,  deriving  its  name  from  the  tradition  that  it  was  the  extreme 
limit  of  Cynis's  empire ;  Alexandria  mtima,  also  on  the  Jazartes,  enters 
at  or  near  Khojend,  its  name  implying  that  it  was  the  farthest  town 
planted  by  Alexander  in  that  direction  ;  Alexandria  Oxiana,  probably 
situatM  at  KurtHiee,  8.  of  Samarcand,  where  is  a  fertile  oasis ;  and 
Tribaotra,  probably  representing  the  modem  Bokhara, 

§  9.  The  countries,  which  we  have  just  described  as  the  northern 
and  eastern  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  derive  a  special  in- 
terest from  the  military  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  only  satisfactory  account  of  them  that  has  reached 
us.  We  therefore  append  a  brief  review  of  that  expedition  in  as 
far  as  its  geographical  details  are  concerned,  commencing  with  the 
departure  of  Alexander  from  Susa. 

The  ExpeditUm  of  Alexander  (ke  Oeo^.— Alexander  started  on  his 
Asiatic  expedition,  m  B.C.  834,  from  his  Macedonian  capital,  Pella.  His 
early  course  lay  along  the  N.  coast  of  the  JSgsoan  Sea  by  the  towns  of 
Amphipolis,  Abdera,  and  Maronea :  he  reached  the  shores  of  the  Hel- 
lespont  at  Sestus,  and,  while  his  army  crossed  directly  to  Abydos,  he 
himself  went  to  Elceus,  and  crossed  to  the  harbour  of  the  Achsnuis,  the 
old  landing-place  of  Ilium.  Having  visited  the  most  interesting  spots 
connected  with  the  history  of  Troy,  he  rejoined  his  army,  and  advanced 
along  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  by  Percote  and  Hermotus  to  the 
river  Granicus,  where  his  first  great  victory  over  the  Persians  was 
gained.  From  the  banks  of  the  G^nicus  he  turned  southwards  through 
the  interior  of  Mysia  and  Lydia  to  Sardis,  and  thence  to  Ephesus,  both 
of  which  surrendered  to  him  without  a  contest.  Miletus  was  the  next 
important  point,  and  here  he  met  with  determined  but  ineffectual 
resistance.  Thence  he  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Halicamassus,  which 
detained  him  for  a  considerable  time.  Having  reached  the  S.  angle  of 
Asia  Minor,  he  turned  eastward,  and  entered  Lycia,  following  the  line 
of  coast  by  Telmissus  and  Piuara  to  Patara,  and  thence  crossing  to 
Phaselis.  In  advancing  alon^  the  coast  N.  of  Phaselis,  he  traversed 
with  difficulty  the  dangerous  pass  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Climax,  and 
reached  Perge  in  Pamphylia,  whence  he  advanced  to  Side  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  to  Syllium,  a  place  of  uncertain  position  between  Side  and 
Aspendus.  He  returned  to  Perge,  and  struck  northwards  through  the 
denies  of  Taurus  by  Sagalassus  to  Cela}nse  in  Phrygia,and  thence  across 
the  plains  of  that  province  to  Gordium  in  Bithynia,  which  he  reached 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  333.  He  halted  there  for  rome  two  or 
three  months,  and  resumed  his  course  in  an  £.  direction  as  far  as 
Anoyra,  and  then  S.  across  Cappadocia  to  the  Cilidan  Gates  of  Taums, 
which  dangerous  pass  he  traversed  without  molestation,  and  descended 
on  the  S.  side  of  Taiitus  to  the  fertile  plains  of  Cilicia.  At  Tarsus  he 
halted  for  sr>me  time,  and  made  an  excursion  thence  to  Anchialus  and 
Soli  in  the  W.  of  Cilicia.  Resuming  his  course  from  Tarsus  in  a  S.  E. 
direction,  he  cro8«)ed  the  Alelan  plun  to  Mallus  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pyramu<i,  and  then  followed  the  line  of  coast  to  Issus,  and  through 
tlie  gates   of  Cilicia   and  Syria  to  Myriandrus  in  Syria.    Meantime 
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Daiius  was  croflsing  the  Amanian  range  by  the  northern  pass  which 
descends   into   Cilicia  near  Issus.    Alexander  therefore  retraced  his 
steps,  and  met  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Pinanis,  where  he  again 
triumphed  in  the  important  battle  of  Issus.     From  this  point  Alex- 
ander hastened  southwards  through  Syria  to  Phoenicia,  the  chief  towns 
of  which  (Marathus,  Byblus,  Sidon)  surrendered,  with  the  exception 
of  Tyre,  which  sustained  a  siege  of  seven  months.     Thence  (in  332)  he 
followed  the  coast  southwards,  and  met  with  no  further  obstacle  until 
be  reached  Gkza,  which  held  out  against  him  for  two  months.     In 
seven  days  he  crossed  from  Qaza  to  Pelusium  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt : 
he  ascended  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile  to  Memphis,  and  descended 
by  the  western  branch  to  Canopus.     After  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria, he  made  his  famous  expedition  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
reaching  it  by  way  of  Parstonium  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and 
returning  to  Memphis  across  the  desert.     In  331  he  retraced  his  steps 
to  Phoenicia,  and  struck  across  from  Tyre  to  Thapsacus  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  having  crossed  that  river  took  a  northerly  route  under 
the  roots  of  Masius  to  the  Tigris  at  Nineveh,  and  again  succeeding  in 
the  passage  of  the  river,  he  advanced  to  meet  the  hosts  of  Darius  on  the 
plain  of  Qaugamela.    A  decided  victory  awaited  him,  the  fruits  of  which 
ne  reaped  in  the  surrender  of  Babylon  and  Susa,  which  he  visited  in 
succession,  remaining  a  short  time  in  each.     Leaving  Susa,  he  struck 
across  the  mountainous  region  that  separates  Susiana  from  Persis, 
defeating  the  Uxians  at  the  defile  that  commands  the  western,  and  the 
Persians  at  that  which  commands  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  "Persian 
Gates/'  and  reached  Persepolis.     In  330  he  went  in  pursuit  of  Darius 
to  Eubatana  (Hamcidan)^  and  Rhagse,  and  passed  through  the  Caspian 
Gates  to  Hecatompylus  (^near  Jah  Jirm).    The  lofty  range  of  EUmrz 
was  surmounted  in  the  invasion  of  Hyrcania  on  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  forest  haunts  of  the  Mardians  on  the  confines  of 
Qhnan  and  Jfeuanderan  were  scoured  :  Zadracarta  (Sari)  witnessed  the 
triumphal  entry  of  the  conqueror.     From  Hyrcania  Alexander  pro- 
ceeded to  Parthia,  rounding  the  ridge  of  EWurz  at  its  eastern  extre- 
mity,  and  reached  Susia  (near  Meshed) ;  Aria  yielded,  and  he  started 
for  Bactria ;  but  he  was  summoned  to  Artacoana  in  consequence  of  a 
revolt,  and  passing  through  the  plain  of  the  Arius  {Heri-rud),  decided 
on  founding  the  city  of  Alexandna  Ariorum,  which  still  survives  under 
the  name  Herat.    The  next  point  was  Prophthasia  (near  Fufrah)^  the 
capital  of  Drangiana.    In  329  Alexander  passed  up  the  valley  of  the 
Etymander  into   Arachosia,    where  he  founded  another  Alexandria, 
now  Candahar.    The  range  of  Paropanusus  intervened  between  this 
and  Bactria  :  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  pass  of  Bamian,  about 
50  miles  north-west  of  Cabul,  another  Alexandria,  sumamed  "ad  Cau- 
oasum,"  was  founded.     Surmounting  the  lofty  barrier,  he  descended 
by  Drapsaca  and  Aomus  to  Bactra,  Balk,  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus. 
He  crossed  the  Oxus,  probably  at  Kili/^  and  traversed  the  desert  north 
of  that  river  to  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Polytimetus,  Kohile,  and  the 
town  of  Maracanda,  Samareand ;  thence  on  to  Jaxartes,  the  farthest 
limits  of  the   known  world,   where   another   Alexandria,  sumamed 
'•  Ultima,"  was  planted,  probably  on  the  site  o(  Khojend.     He  crossed 
the  Jaxartes  to  attack  the  Scythians,  and  received  homage,  not  only 
from  them,  but  from  the  distant  Sacse.     The  disaster  of  his  general, 
Phamuches,  recalled  him  to  Maracanda,  and  led  him  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  down  the  valley  of  the  Oxus  to  the  edge  of  the  desert  of  Khiva, 
He  returned  by  the  course  of  the  Polytimetus,  and  passed  the  winter 
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of  329  at  Baotra.  The  visit  of  I^rasmaneB,  king  of  the  Choras- 
miana,  gavo  him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  some  information  relative 
to  the  extensive  steppe  about  the  Sea  of  Aral.  In  328  Alexander  re- 
entered Sogdiana,  and  achieved  the  capture  of  a  stronghold  named  the 
"  Sogdian  Rock/'  probably  near  the  pass  of  Derhmd^  whence  he  re- 
turn^ to  Maracanda.  He  next  visited  the  district  of  Xenippa,  about 
10  miles  N.  oi  Bokhara,  and  returned  to  winter  at  Nautaca.  In  327 
Alexander  invaded  Parsetacene,  somewhere  eastward  of  Bactria,  and 
took  the  stronghold  of  Chorienes.  He  returned  to  Bactra,  whence  he 
started  for  his  Indian  campaign.  Having  crossed  Paropamisus,  he 
descended  the  course  of  the  Cophen,  Cabtd,  by  Nicsea,  probably  the 
same  as  Ortospana  or  Cabura  (the  modem  CahuD^  to  its  junction  with 
the  Choes,  also  called  Choaspes  and  Evaspla  (the  modem  Kamah), 
where  he  turned  off  into  the  mountain  district  intervening  between 
the  Cabul  and  the  Indus  :  the  river  Guneus  in  that  district  is  probably 
the  Punjkoraf  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Choes;  the  towns  (Jorydala 
and  ArigFDum  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  near  the 
sources  of  these  streams  ;  descending  the  Gursus  he  seized  Massaga 
and  the  strongholds  Ora  and  Bazira,  between  the  Guneus  and  Indus  ; 
he  returned  to  the  Cophen  at  Peucela,  a  place  not  far  westward  of 
the  junction  of  the  Cophen  and  Indus— -descended  the  stream  to  Em- 
bolima — followed  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  for  a  short  distance 
to  attack  the  stronghold  of  Aomus,  and  having  captured  it,  onwards 
to  Dyrta,  probably  at  the  point  where  the  Indus  forces  its  passage 
through  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  whence  he  returned  to  the  junction  of 
the  Cophen.  In  326  he  crossed  the  Indus  at  this  point  and  advanced 
into  the  Punjab  by  Taxila  (the  ruins  of  which  still  exist  at  Manikyda) 
to  the  banks  of  the  Hydaispes,  Jdum,  one  of  the  five  rivers  of  the 
district  ;  the  spot  at  which  he  crossed  that  river,  as  well  as  the  sites  of 
the  towns  Nicsea  and  Bucephala,  which  were  built  to  commemorate, 
the  former  his  victory  over  Poms,  the  latter  his  passage  of  the  river, 
cannot  be  identified.  Proceeding  eastward,  he  reached  the  Acesincs, 
Chenah,  and  the  Hydraotes,  Bavee,  which  he  crossed  to  Sangala,  the 
modem  Lahore,  Proceeding  still  eastward,  he  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Hyphasis,  OharrcL,  below  the  jimction  of  the  Hesudms,  Sutledj. ' 
This  formed  the  eastern  limit  of  his  discoveries.  He  returned  to  the 
Hydaspes,  where  a  fleet  had  been  prepared  for  his  army,  and  dropped 
down  that  stream  to  its  jimction  with  the  Acesines,  turning  aside  to 
the  capture  of  the  city  of  the  Malli,  3fooftan— then  down  the  Acesines 
to  its  junction  with  the  Indus,  at  which  point  he  built  an  Alexandria, 
probably  at  Mittun — and  then  down  the  Indus  to  Pattala  at  the  head 
of  the  Delta.  In  326  he  separated  from  his  fleet,  sending  Nearchus 
to  explore  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris, 
while  he  himself  took  a  land  route  through  Gedrosia  and  Carmania. 
His,  intention  had  been  to  follow  the  line  of  coaKt,  but  finding  this 
impracticable  from  the  excessive  heat  and  sterility  of  that  district,  he 
struck  into  the  interior,  and  passing  by  Pura,  probably  Bunpur,  he 
reached  the  frontier  of  Carmania,  his  army  having  endured  terrible 
sufferings  in  the  passage  across  the  Gedrosian  desert.  His  route  through 
Carmania  and  Persia  was  comparatively  easy  ;  passing  through  Pasar- 
gadse  and  Peraepolis  in  the  latter  province,  he  finally  gained  Susa.  The 
>  voyage  of  Nearchus  was  successful,  but  presents  few  topics  of  interest 
to  us ;  he  followed  the  coast  to  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  put 
in  near  the  mouth  of  the  Anamis,  Ibrahim,  a  little  eastward  of  the  isle 
of  Ormuz,  and  thence  reetuned  his  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris. 
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§  10.  India  was  a  term  used  somewhat  mdefinitely  for  the 
country  lying  eastward  of  the  river  Indus.  Down  to  the  time  of 
Alexander,  it  was  confined  to  the  districts  immediately  adjacent  to 
that  river ;  under  the  Seleucidae,  it  was  extended  to  the  hanks  of 
the  Ganges ;  in  Ptolemy's  geography,  it  comprehends  all  the  coun- 
tries between  the  Indus  and  the  Eastern  Ocean,  which  were  grouped 
into  two  great  divisions,  India  intra  Gangcm,  and  India  extra  Gan- 
gem.  The  details  of  ,the  geography  of  these  vast  regions  are  for  the 
most  part  devoid  of  interest  to  the  classical  student ;  but  they  have 
their  special  interest  both  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Indian 
topography,  and  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  geography  and 
commerce.  It  would  be  out  of  our  province  to  go  into  the  former 
subject,  and  therefore  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  general  sketch, 
with  a  si^ecial  reference  to  the  latter  subject. 

(1.)  In  addition  to  the  more  important  physical  features  already 
noticed/  we  may  further  adduce  the  following  as  being  known  to  the 
ancient  geogi-aphera :  (1 .)  Mountains— Beitigo  (the  OhaU),  and  Vindius 
(VindJiya).  (2.)  Promontories — Comaria  (Comorin)^  Cory  or  Calligi- 
cum  (near  the  S.W.  end  of  the  peninsula),  Prom.  Aure»  Chersonesi, 
the  southern  termination  of  the  Sinus  Sabaricus  ;  Malaei  Colon,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Golden  Peninsula  ;  and  Prom.  Magnum,  the  western 
side  of  the  Sin.  Magnus.  (3.)  Gulfs  and  Bays- 8.  Canthi  ((?.  of 
CuMi),  S.  Barygazenus  (G.  of  Cambay),  S.  Colchicus  {B.  of  Ma9iaar\, 
and  S.  Argaricus,  opposite  Taprobane  (probably  PaVt's  Bay).  (4). 
Rivers — Namadua  (Nerbudda),  Nanaguna  {Tapty),  along  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean;  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Chaberis 
(Caveri),  Tyudis  (Kistna),  Maesolus  {Godavery),  Dosaron  {Mahanadt), 
and  Adainas  {Brafimini). 

(2.)  The  principal  states  on  the  coast  from  W.  to  E.  were — Pat- 
talene  {Lotoer  Scinde),  with  its  capital  Pattala  (Tatta) ;  Syrastrene, 
W.  of  the  G.  of  Cambay;  Lance,  along  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the 
Nerbudda  to  the  G.  of  Cambay^  with  Ozene  {Oujein)  as  its  capital; 
farther  S.,  Ariaca,  with  Hippocui-a  {Ilydrabad) ;  Dachinabades  {Dee- 
can) ;  Limyrica,  near  Mangalore,  with  Corura  {Coimbaiore)  for  its 
capital;  Cottiara  (CWtm)  and  Comaria,  at  the  end  of  the  x>enin8ula ; 
Pandionis  Regnum,  on  the  S.E.  coast  with  Modm-a  {Mathura)  for  its 
capital  ;  then  in  order  up  the  eastern  coast,  the  Arvami  with  Malanga 
(Madras) ;  Mtesolia,  in  the  part  of  the  coast  now  called  Ciroars ;  the 
Calingse  ;  and  the  Gkugarida;,'  with  Gauge  (somewhere  near  CalaUta) 
for  their  capital.  In  the  interior,  commencing  from  the  W.,  a  race  of 
Scythians  occupied  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy  an  extensive  district  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  comprising  the  modem  Scinde  and  Punjab ;  Cas- 
piria  [Cashmir),  lay  moi*e  to  the  N. ;  the  Caspirroi  between  the  Hyphasis 
and  the  Jomaues  :  on  the  course  of  the  Ganges,  the  Gangani ;  the 


«  P.  76. 
*  The  conquest  of  this  remote  people  was  attribated  to  Aognstiu  in  the  most 
ftil*^nne  ftyle  of  adulation  — 

In  foribuB  pugnam  ex  auro  solidoque  elephanto 
Gangaridum  faciam,  >*ictorisqae  arma  Qoirini. 

YiBo.  Oeory,  iii.  27. 
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Mandalao  with  the  town  Palimbothra  {Patna)  ;  and  the  liarundsd,  thence 
to  Calcutta, 

(3.)  The  chief  commercial  towns  were — along  the  western  coast  of 
Hindostan,  Pattala  {Tatta),  Barygaza  {Baroeh^,  Calliene  {OaUian\ 
Muziris  {Mcoimdor^y  and  Nelkynda  {Ndiceram) ;  while  there  were 
three  principal  emporia  for  merchandize — Ozene  {Oujein),  the  chief 
mart  of  foreign  commerce,  and  for  the  transmission  of  goods  to  Bary- 
gaza, Tagara  ^probably  Deogkir  in  the  Deoaan),  and  Plithana  {PuUa- 
nah  on  the  Uodavery).  Along  the  Eegio  Paralia,  and  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  were  several  important  ports  ;  in  the  kingdom  of  Pandion, 
were  extensive  pearl-fisheries.  Further  to  the  N.  were— Msesolia  {Ma- 
mtUwUam),  famous  for  its  cotton  goods  ;  and  Gange,  near  the  mouth 
of  tne  Ganges,  a  mart  for  muslin,  betel,  pearls,  kc, 

(4.)  The  productions  of  India  best  known  to  the  Romans  were  its 
ivory,  its  gold  and  gems,^  its  frankincense,*  and  its  ebony.* 

§  11.  The  important  island  of  Taprob&nei  otherwise  called  SaUoe, 
CeyUm,  has  been  frequently  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  history 
of  geography.  It  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  from  its  com- 
mercial importance.^  According  to  Pliny  it  contained  no  less  than 
500  toMms,  the  chief  of  which  was  named  Palttdmimdiimi  probably 
the  same  as  is  elsewhere  called  Anurogrammon,  which  remained 
the  capital  from  B.C.  267  to  a.d.  769.  The  island  is  but  seldom 
alluded  to  in  classical  literature.* 

§  12.  The  Bins  occupied  a  district  of  undefined  limits  to  the 
N.E.  of  India  extra  Gangem,  stretching  to  Serica  in  the  N.  It 
probably  included  the  moder^  districts  of  Tonguin,  Cochin-China^ 
and  the  southern  portion  of  China*  This  district  is  first  described 
by  Ptolemy,  who  evidently  had  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
it.  The  towns  of  most  importance  were— Thlnat  either  Nankin^ 
or  Thsin  in  the  province  of  Schensi ;  and  Cattigara*  perhaps  Canton. 

{13.  Serloa  was  a  district  in  the  E.  of  Asia,  the  position  of 
which  is  variously  described  by  ancient  writers,  but  which  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  occupied  the  N.W.  angle  of  China,  The 
name  of  Serica  as  a  country  was  not  known  before  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  but  the  Seres  as  a  people  are  mentioned  by  Ctesias  and 
other  early  writers.    It  is  uncertain  whether  the  name  was  an  indi- 


*  India  mittit  ebur.  ^Yieo.  Georp,  i,  07. 
Indum  sanguineo  yeloti  riolarerit  ostro 

81  qais  ebur.  lo.  JSn.  xii.  67. 

NOn  anrom,  ant  ebnr  Indicom.  Hoa.  Carm,  i.  81,  6. 

Gemmis  et  dentibos  Indis.      Ov.  MeL  xi.  167. 

*  Et  domitas  grates,  thnrifer  Inde,  toas.  Or.  Fast.  iii.  720. 
Thura  neo  Euphrates,  nee  miserat  India  costom.         Id,  i.  341. 

1  Sola  India  nigrum 

Pert  ebennm.  Vnio.  Oeorg.  IL  116. 

*  It  consisted  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  especially  the  ruby  and  the  emerald. 

*  Ant  ubi  TM>robanen  Indica  eingit  aqua.         Or.  fx  Pont,  I,  5,  80. 
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genous  one,  or  was  transferred  from  the  silkworm  to  the  district  in 
which  the  insect  was  found.  The  country  is  described  as  very 
fertile,  with  an  excellent  climate,  its  most  valuable  production  being 
silk.**  The  method  by  which  oonunerce  was  carried  on  with  this 
distant  people  has  been  already  described  (p.  80). 

§  14.  l^e  .vast  regions  lying  between  Serica  in  the  E.,  Sarmatia 
Asiatica  in  the  W.,  and  India  in  the  S.,  were  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Soythia,  the  limits  to  the  N.  being  wholly  unknown. 
The  modem  districts  of  Tibet^  Tartary^  and  a  large  portion  of 
Siberia,  may  be  regarded  as  answering  to  it.  Very  little  was  known 
of  these  remote  regions :  Herodotus  was  only  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  the  tribes  to  the  N.  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and 
no  succeeding  writer  adds  much  to  his  information  until  we  come 
down  to  the  age  of  Ptolemy.  By  him  the  country  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  Scythia  intra  and  S.  extra  Imaum,  in  other  words 
Scythia  W.  and  E.  of  Imaus,  by  which  he  designated  the  northern 
ranges  of  Bdor  and  its  continuations.  The  mountains  and  rivers, 
which  received  special  names  in  ancient  geography,  have  been 
already  noticed  (pp.  74,  77). 

§  15.  The  origin  and  ethnological  affinities  of  the  Scythians  are 
involved  in  great  obscurity.  Into  these  questions  it  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  enter,  particularly  as  we  have  no  i-eason  to 
suppose  that  the  name,  as  applied  by  Ptolemy,  indicated  any  one 
special  race,  but  rather  included  all  the  nomad  tribes  of  Central 
Asia.  It  is  a  matter  of  more  interest  for  us  to  know  that  these 
tribes  have  left  traces  of  their  existence  amid  the  gold  mines  of  the 
Altai  ranges,  and  in  numerous  sepulchres  and  ruined  buildings,  the 
high  antiquity  of  which  is  undoubted.  The  conclusion  drawn  from 
these  remains  is  that  those  nations  had  attained  a  higher  degree  of 
civilisRtion  than  we  should  have  expected :  their  skill  in  metallurgy 
is  particularly  conspicuous.  Of  the  special  tribes  we  may  notice — 
the  Aoni*  between  the  Daix  and  the  Jaxartes,  a  people  who  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  India  and  Babylonia ;  the  MassagStae, 
who  frequented  the  steppes  of  Independent  Tartary  about  the  Sea  of 
Aral ;  the  8ao9.  who  occupied  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz  Khasaks 
and  the  regions  both  E,  and  W.  of  Bdor,  through  whom  the  trade 
was  carried  on  between  China  and  the  west,  as  already  described ; 
the  Argipptti*  the  progenitors  of  the  Calmucks,  who  Uved  in  the 
Altai ;  and  the  IstedSnM*  in  the  steppes  of  Kirghiz  qf  Ichim, 


«  Quid,  quod  UbelU  Stoici  inter  Sericon 
Jacere  pulvUlos  amant!  Hob.  J^jpotf.  Tiii.  16. 

It  was  suppoaed  at  one  time  that  the  Seres  obtained  the  sabstanoe  from  the 
Icavoa  of  treea.    Virgil  ailudes  to  this  in  the  line — 

**  Velleraqne  at  foliis  depectant  tenuia  Seres  r—(7tfor^.  IL  121. 
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AFRICA. 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

APRIOA. 

§  1.  Boundaries;  Name.  §  2.  Seas.  §  3.  Natural  divisions.  §  4. 
Mountains.  §  5.  The  Nile.  §  6.  The  Oases.  §  7.  Commerce. 
§  8.  Productions.  §  9.  Commercial  routes.  §  10.  Ethnology. 
§  11.  Political  divisions. 

§  1.  The  contiDcnt  of  Africa,  as  known  to  the  ancients,  was 
bounded  by  the  Marc  Internum  on  the  N. ;  the  Oceanus  Atlanticus 
on  the  W. ;  and  Hie  Isthmus  of  Arsinoe,  the  Arabicus  Sinus,  and  the 
Marc  Erythraeum  on  the  E.  Its  southern  limit  was  unknown: 
Herodotus  indeed  oorrectly  describes  it  as  surrounded  by  water,  but 
the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge  tended  to  weaken  rather 
than  confirm  this  belief,  and  the  latest  opinion  was,  that  below  the 
equator  the  coast  of  Africa  trended  eastward,  and  formed  a  junction 
with  the  coast  of  Asia,  converting  the  Indian  Ocean  into  an  inland 
sea.  How  far  the  continent  may  have  extended  to  the  S.  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  even  surmised  ;  the  actual  knowledge  of  the 
interior  was  limited  to  the  basin  of  the  Niger^  while  the  E.  coast 
had  been  partly  explored  to  about  10®  S.  lat.,  and  the  W.  coast  to 
about  8®  N.  lat ,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone.    But  even 
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the  greater  part  of  the  continent  within  these  limits  was,  and  still 
is,  a  terra  incognita.  The  portion  of  the  continent  of  which  the 
ancients  possessed  any  adequate  knowledge  was  restricted  to  the 
districts  contiguous  to  the  N.  coast  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

NavM9. — The  history  of  the  names  '< Libya"  and  "Africa"  is  strik- 
ingly aniUogoiis  to  that  of  *'  Asia."  When  we  first  hear  of  this  conti- 
nent in  the  Homeric  poems  no  general  name  is  given  to  it.  "  Libya  **  is 
the  name  only  of  a  dittrict  contiguous  to  Egypt  on  the  W.  The  Greeks 
early  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  this  name  through  their  inters 
course  with  Egypt,  and  thus  gradually  extended  it  to  the  whole  of  the 
continent,  in  the  first  instance  exclusive,  and  finally  inclusive,  of  Egypt 
itself.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful.  It  was  referred  by  the 
Qreeks  to  a  mythological  personage,  who  was  either  a  daughter  of 
Oceanus  or  a  hero.  In  later  times  it  has  been  variously  connected  with 
the  Biblical  "Lubim" — who  were  not,  however,  a  maritime,  but  pro- 
bablv  an  inland  people— and  with  the  Greek  Ait|^  (from  Xtlfiw),  ''the 
south-west  wind,"  wmch  blew  to  Greece  from  that  quarter,  and  derived 
its  name  from  its  moist  character.  The  name  "Africa"  originated 
with  the  Romans  in  the  district  adjacent  to  Carthage,  which  constituted 
their  first  province  on  this  continent.  It  was  probably  the  name  of  a 
native  tribe,  but  its  origin  is  still  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty.  Jose- 
phus  connects  it  with  Epher,  a  grandson  of  Abraham  and  Keturah.  It 
may  perhaps  have  a  Phoenician  origin,  and  mean  **  Nomads,"  in  which 
case  it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  Greek  Numidia. 

§  2.  The  seas  that  surround  the  continent  of  Africa  are  singularly 
deficient  in  bays  and  estuaries,  and  hence  the  coast-line  bears  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  area,  as  compared  with  either  of  the 
other  continents.  The  uniformity  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  is 
indeed  broken  by  the  deep  indentations  named  Syrtes  Mi^or  and 
Xiiior,  answering  to  the  Ouy^s  of  Sidra  and  Khahs,  These  are 
really  the  innermost  angles  of  an  extensive  sea  which  penetrates 
between  the  highlands  of  Gyrene  on  the  E.  and  the  Atlas  range  on 
the  W.  The  special  names  for  the  parts  of  the  sea  adjacent  to  Africa 
were,  Mare  iBgyptiunit  off  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  Libj^oun  Hare, 
more  to  the  W.  The  shores  of  the  Ooeanus  Atlaations  were  explored 
by  the  Carthaginians,  but  the  records  contain  no  topics  of  interest 
connected  with  it.  Of  the  Southern  Ocean  the  ancients  knew  still 
less.  The  portion  adjacent  to  the  coast  was  named  generally  Mare 
JBthiopIoiimi  and  a  portion  of  it  S.  of  Cape  Quwrd(rfui  Mare  Bar- 
barienm. 

§  3.  Libya,  or  Northern  Airica  W.  of  Egypt,  was  divided  by  He- 
rodotus into  three  parallel  belts  or  districts — the  cultivated,  the 
wild-beast  district,  and  the  sandy  desert.  The  first  and  third  of 
these  denominations  answer  respectively  to  the  TeQ  of  the  Arabs 
and  the  Sahara.  The  second  is  a  misrepresentation,  and  the  true 
intermediate  district  is  better  described  by  the  modem  Arabic  name 
Bded-elrJerid — **  the  date-district " — the  chain  of  oases,  in  which 
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tiiat  fruit  18  found  most  abundantly,  lying  between  the  cultivated 
district  of  the  coast  and  the  great  sandy  desert  of  the  interior.  It 
is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  three  belts  are  marked 
off  from  each  other  by  any  well-defined  lines  of  demarcation ;  on 
the  contrary  the  limits  are  shifting;  the  Tell  and  Sahara  are 
often  intermixed,  even  in  the  W.,  where  the  range  of  Atlas  would 
seem  to  form  a  barrier  between  the  two.  The  true  distinction  is 
one  o( production^  and  not  of  position,  and  the  remarks  of  Herodotus 
must  be  accepted  as  only  generally  true. 

§  4.  The  mountains  of  Africa  do  not  present  the  same  uniformity 
as  those  of  Asia.  In  the  W.  there  is  an  extensive  but  isolated 
system,  to  which  the  ancients  transferred  the  mythological  name  of 
AtUs»^  occupying  that  division  of  the  continent  which  lies  between 
the  Syrtes  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  extreme  points  of  this 
range  may  be  regarded  as  C\  Ohir  in  the  W.  and  C.  Bon  in  the  E., 
and  the  general  dii-ection  would  therefore  be  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E. 
It  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  valley  of  the  Molocath.  The 
W.  division,  or  High  Atlas,  strikes  northwards  along  the  course  of 
that  river,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  sends  out  lateral 
ridges  parallel  to  the  coast  towards  the  W.,  to  which  the  ancients 
gaire  the  specific  name  of  Atlas  Minor.  The  eastern  division  consists 
of  the  range  of  Jehel  Amer  and  a  series  of  subordinate  parallel 
ridges,  which  gradually  approach  the  Mediterranean  coast  and 
decline  into  the  desert  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Syrtes. 

§  5.  The  only  river  in  Africa  that  holds  an  important  place  in 
ancient  geography  is  the  NilOi  which  was  at  once  the  great  fertilizer 
of  Egypt  and  the  high-road  of  commerce  and  civilization. 

The  Nile,  more  than  any  other  river  in  the  world,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  writers  of  all  classes.  Its  sources  then,  as  now,  were  unknown,  and 


1  We  have  already  noticed  the  Homeric  seftse  of  the  term  Atlas  (p.  30).  The 
same  idea  was  sustained  by  the  later  poets,  as  when  fsch^lus  spealu  of  the  giant 
Atlas:— 

hi  irpbs  iairipo\K  T<Jirow 
lim|ic«  kIov*  tnifHUfW  tc  koX  xBovh^ 
&/IIHV  ipeCSmVf  ax^  ovx  w^ficaXov.  Prom,  Vbtct,  348. 

Ubi  coelifer  Atlas 
Axem  homcro  torqnet  stalls  ardentibns  aptum. — ^Vnto.  ^n.  vL  797. 

Atlas  en  ipse  laborat 
Vixque  sois  humeris  candentem  sosttnet  axem. — Or.  2fet.  ii.  297, 
Qunntus  erat,  mons  factus  Atlas.     Jam  barba  comsBqne 
In  silvas  abeunt ;  juga  sunt  homerique  manosqae ; 
Quod  caput  ante  fuit,  summo  est  in  monte  cacumen, 
Ossa  lapis  fiunt.    Turn  partes  auctns  in  omnes 
Crevit  in  immensum  (sic  Dt  statuistis),  et  omne 
Cum  tot  sideribus  coolom  requievit  in  lllo. — Ov.  Met.  ir.  656. 
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the  Bearch  after  them  bad  already  passed  into  a  proverb.'  It  was  indeed 
believed  that  it  issued  from  marshes  at  the  foot  of  the  Limse  Montes, 
hut  the  true  position  *  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  was  uuknown,  and 
the  description  will  apply  to  other  Abyssmian  rivers,  which  generally 
rise  in  lagoons.  It  appears  moreover  probable  that  the  ancients  re- 
garded the  Astapus,  or  Blue  NiUt  to  be  the  true  river,  and  that  their 
observations  applied  to  that  rather  than  to  the  White  Nile,  which 
modems  generally  regard  as  **  the  true  Nile/'  as  being  the  larger  stream. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  ob6er\'ed  that  the  '*  blue/*  or  rather 
the  **  black,"  Nile — for  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  Arabic  Azrek — has 
the  true  characteristics  of  the  Nile.  These  two  branches  foi*m  a  junc- 
tion S.  of  Meroe,  and  for  some  milee  flow  together  without  mixing  their 
watera.  N.  of  Meroe  the  imited  stream  receives  the  Aftabirai,  Tacazze; 
between  that  point  and  the  border  of  Egypt  is  the  region  of  the  **  Cata- 
racts," as  thev  are  called,  which  are  in  reaility  nothing  more  than  rapids 
formed  by  ridges  of  granite,  which  rise  through  the  sandstone,  and,  by 
dividing  its  stream,  mcrease  its  rapidity.  The  fall  is,  after  all,  not  so 
considerable  as  the  imagination  of  the  poets  pictured  it,  the  Great 
Cataract  having  a  descent  only  of  80  feet  in  a  space  of  five  miles. 
Below  the  junction  of  the  Astaboras  the  river  flows  N.  for  120  miles, 
then  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  S.  W. — skirting  in  this  part  of  its  course 
the  desert  of  Bahiouda^and  finally  resumes  its  northerly  direction  to 
the  head  of  the  Delta,  where  it  is  divided  into  seven  channels,^  which 
were  named  from  E.  to  W. — the  Pelusian,  now  dry ;  the  Tanitic,  pro- 
bably the  canal  of  Moneys;  the  Mendesian,  now  lost  in  Lake  Men- 
zaleh ;  the  Phatnitic,  or  Bucolic,  the  lower  portion  of  the  Damietta 
branch ;  the  Sebenn^ic,  coinciding  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Damietta 
branch,  and  having  its  outlet  covered  by  the  lake  of  Bourlos;  the  Bol- 


'  Nile  pator,  qnanam  pownin  te  dlcere  eaona. 

Ant  quiboB  in  terris  ooculoisse  caput.— TiBtrLL.  1.  7,  2S. 

Te,  fcmtiiim  qui  oelat  origines 

Nflus.  Hoa.  Carm,  It.  14,  45. 

Ble  fluens  dives  septena  per  ostia  Niloa, 
Qui  patriam  tantas  tam  bene  celat  aqun.— Ov.  Amor.  ill.  6,  30. 

Qui  rapido  tractu  mediis  elatus  ab  antria, 

FlanunigerflB  patiens  xonoD  Canerique  calentiB, 

Fluctibus  ignoUa  noetrum  procurrit  in  orbem, 

Seereto  de  fonts  cadens,  qui  semper  inani 

Querendus  ratione  latet ;  nee  contigit  uili 

Hoc  Tidiase  caput :  fertur  sine  teste  creatus, 

Flumina  proftindena  alieni  oonscia  cicli.—  Clavd.  Idffl.  iv.  8. 

Aut  aeptemgemini  caput  hamt  penetrahiU  Nile.— »tat.  Silt,  iU.  5,  21. 

Cfcsar  is  represented  as  wilUng  to  reUnquish  all  his  sebemea  of  grandeur  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem — 

•pes  alt  mihi  oerta  videndi 
Niliacos  fontea,  bellum  civile  reUnquam.— Luc.  x.  191. 

»  The  source  of  the  «Wbite  Nlle»  is  probably  S.  of  the  Abrssiiiian  range* 
between  O**  and  b^  8.  lat. 

*  Et  aeptemgemini  turbant  trepida  ostia  Nill.— Vimo.  ifiis.  vi.  801 
Et  aeptem  digestum  in  comua  NUum.  Ov.  Met,  ix.  778. 

Sive  qua  septemgeminus  oolorat 

JEquora  Nilus.  Catwll.  xL  7. 
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bitic,  the  lower  part  of  the  Roaetta  branch  ;  and  the  Canopic,  or  Nau- 
cratic,  coinciding  in  its  upper  part  with  the  Rosetta  branch,  from  which, 
however,  it  diverged  at  31^  lat.,  and  ran  more  to  the  W.,  discharging 
itself  at  the  Lake  of  Madieh,  near  Ahoukir. 

§  6.  The  Oases  form  a  peculiar  and  a  very  important  feature  in 
the  continent  of  Africa.  The  word  Oasis  is  derived  from  the  Coptic 
ou(ihf  "  a  resting-place."  It  was  a  general  apr»ellation  for  spots  of 
cultivated  land  in  the  midst  of  sandy  deserts,  but  was  more  especi- 
ally applied  to  those  verdant  spots  in  the  Libyan  desert  which  con- 
nect eastern  with  western  and  southern  Africa.  The  ancients  de- 
scribe these  as  islands  rising  out  of  the  ocean  of  the  wilderness,  and 
by  their  elevation  escaping  the  waves  of  sand  which  overspread  the 
surrounding  districts.  They  are,  however,  depressions  rather  than 
elevations — basins  which  retain  the  water  through  the  circumstance 
of  a  stratum  of  clay  or  marble  overlying  the  sand.  The  moisture 
thus  secured  produces  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  a  prolific  vegeta- 
tion, which  presents  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  surroundinj:: 
desert,  and  justifies  the  appellation  of  the  "  Island  of  the  Blessed,** 
which  the  ancients  *  applied  to  one  of  them,  llieir  commercial  im- 
portance was  very  great.  They  served  as  stations  to  connect  Eg\*pt 
and  Ethiopia  with  Carthage  in  one  direction,  and  with  central  Africa 
in  another.  .  TTieir  full  advantage  indeed  was  not  realised  imtil  the 
camel  was  introduced  from  Asia  by  the  Persians.  After  that  time 
they  were  permanently  occupied  and  garrisoned  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Herodotus  describes  a  chain  of  oases '  as  crossing  Africa 
from  E.  to  W.  at  intervals  of  ten  days' journey.  With  the  exception 
of  the  two  most  westerly — the  Atarantes  and  Atlantes — the  locali- 
ties admit  of  easy  identification,  but  the  distances  require  a  little 
adjustment,  for  Ammonium  is  twice  ten  days  from  TTiebes,  and  a 
similar  interval  exists  between  Aiigila  and  Phazania.  Li  the  first 
instance  he  probably  computes  the  distance  from  the  Oasis  Magna, 
which  is  midway  between  TTiebes  and  Ammonium ;  in  the  second, 
he  omits  the  intervening  oasis  of  Zala, 

§  7.  The  commerce  of  Africa  was  known  to  classical  writers 
chiefly  through  the  two  nations  in  whose  hands  the  foreign  trade 
rested,  viz.  the  Egyptians  in  the  E.  and  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
W.  These  regulated  the  trade  of  the  interior,  whence  they  obtained 
certain  articles  of  luxury  and  ornament  highly  prized  by  the 
wealthy  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  received  in  exchange  the  oil  and 
wine  of  which  they  themselves  stood  in  need.     But  though  Egypt 


>  Herod,  iii.  26. 

*  They  are  Ammoninm,  el-Sheah  ;  Aogila,  AvJiUh  ;  the  Oaramantet,  Fexean  ; 
the  Atarantes,  who  may  represent  a  place  on  the  outskirts  of  FezuiH ;  and  the 
Atlantes,  whose  name  hears  reference  to  the  range  of  Atlas. 
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and  Carthage  were  thus  the  great  marts  of  African  commerce,  the 
trade  with  the  interior  was  actually  carried  on  by  certain  tribes 
who  were  fitted  by  birth  and  habit  to  endure  the  privations  and 
dangers  incident  to  the  long  journeys  across  the  desert.  The 
Nubians  were  the  carriers  '^f  Egypt ;  the  Nasamonians  and 
other  tribes  that  lived  about  the  Syrtes  were  the  carriers  of 
Carthage.  These  tribes  conducted  their  business  very  much  in 
the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  routes,  as  the  Africans  of  the 
present  day,  the  physical  character  of  the  continent  necessitating 
the  adoption  of  the  caravan  as  the  only  secure  mode  of  travelling, 
and  fixing  the  routes  with  undeviating  certainty  by  the  occasional 
supplies  of  water. 

§  8.  The  most  valued  productions  of  the  interior  were  gold, 
precious  stones,  ivory,  ebony,  and  slaves. 

(1.)  Qold  was  abundant  both  in  the  Ethiopian  mountains  and  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  continent  S.  of  the  Niger. 

(2.)  Precious  stones  were  procured  firom  the  mountains  of  Central 
Africa.  The  most  common  species  was  the  carbuncle,  which  derived  its 
classical  name,  "calcedonius,  from  the  Qreek  name  of  Carthage,  whence 
it  was  exported  to  Italy. 

(8.)  Ivory  was  found  in  all  parts.  The  Ptolemies  had  their  stations 
on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  for  the  express  purpose  of  hunting  elephants. 
In  the  interior  of  u£thiopia  and  the  adjacent  districts  of  Kordofan  and 
Darfur,  it  was  the  staple  commodity,  while  even  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  Atlantic  the  Carthaginians  found  it  abundant. 

(4.)  Slaves  were  perhaps  the  largest  article  of  African  commerce. 
Not  only  did  the  Egyptians  and  Carthaffiniaxis  require  them  for  their 
own  domestic  use,  but  the  latter  people  exported  them,  pai'ticularly 
females,  in  immense  numbers  to  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  islands. 
The  supply  was  obtained  from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  particularly 
the  districts  about  the  Niger.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  GJaramantes 
had  regular  slave-hunts,  and  his  statement  is  verified  by  the  modern 
practice  of  the  chieftains  of  Fezzarif  who  hunt  down  the  Tibhooa, 

As  the  trade  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  barter,  it  becomes 
an  interesting  question  what  productions  were  given  in  exchange  by 
the  merchants.  The  same  articles  appear  to  have  formed  the  media  of 
exchange  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times.  The  northern  peu:t  of  the 
desert  is  abundant  in  salt ;  Central  Africa  is  deficient  in  it ;  and  a 
scarcity  of  this  necessary  article  operates  as  a  famine  in  the  districts  S. 
of  the  great  desert;  this,  therefore,  forms  the  great  staple  of  trade  in 
exchange  for  gold  and  slaves.  Dates  are  another  valuable  commodity. 
The  region  of  dates  lies  between  26^  and  29-^  N.  lat.,  and  from  tlus 
district  it  is  exported  largely  in  all  directions — southwards  as  far  as  the 
Niger,  and  northwards  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  whence  the 
agricultural  tribes,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  as  at  the  present  day, 
made  periodical  journeys  to  obtain  their  supply.  With  regard  to  the 
Carthaginian  trade  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  we  are  told  that 
trinkets^  harness,  cups,  wine,  and  linen,  were  given  to  the  natives. 

§  9.  We  are  acquainted  with  several  of  the  main  routes  by  which 
the  traflSc  was  carried  on.     In  Africa,  as  in  Asia,  there  were  certain 
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spots  which  were  the  focusses  of  the  caravan-trade.  Thebes  in 
Egypt  was  the  chief  emporium  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Kile ; 
Meroe  in  ^Ethiopia  was  the  chief  one  on  the  Upper  Kile ;  Phazania, 
Fezzan,  was  the  chief  one  in  the  interior.  These  were  connected 
by  chains  of  posts,  forming  the  great  lines  of  cotaimunication,  and 
each  post,  in  its  measure,  becoming  a  commercial  mart.  Lastly, 
Coptos  was  the  chief  emporium  for  the  Indian  trade,  which  passed 
through  the  ports  of  Myoe  Hormos  and  Berenice. 

(I.)  From  Thebes  a  route  led  westward  through  the  oases  of  Ammo- 
nium and  Augila  to  Phazania,  whence  it  branched  off  either  southwards 
to  the  Niger  or  northwards  to  Leptis  and  Cai*thage.  Two  routes  led 
northwards  from  Thebes  to  Meroe;  one  by  the  course  of  the  Nile 
throughout,  another  by  the  course  of  the  Nile  until  the  point  where 
it  makes  its  great  bend,  and  thence  across  the  Nubian  desert. 

(2.)  From  Meroe  a  route  led  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
whence  ports,  such  as  Adule,  were  found,  communicating  either  with 
Lower  Egypt  or  witJi  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia.  Another  route  un- 
doubtedly led  from  Meroe  southwards  to  the  districts  of  Sef*aar  and 
Abyssinia, 

(3.)  From  Phazania  routes  led  northwards  to  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  Leptis  formed  the  great  emporium,  and  southwards  to 
the  districts  of  Central  Africa. 

(4.)  From  Coptos,  roads,  with  caravanserais,  were  constructed  by  the 
Ptolemies  to  Myos  Hormos  and  Berenice,  and  a  vast  amount  of  traffic 
passed  by  this  ''overland  route"  between  India  and  Europe.  Pliny 
estimated  the  annual  value  of  the  imports  from  the  East  at  about 
1,500,000  pounds  sterling. 

§  10.  The  ethnology  of  ancient  Africa  is  not  a  subject  of  much 
*  interest.  The  nations  with  whom  the  Greeks  and  Romans  came  in 
contact  were  almost  wholly  of  Asiatic  origin.  The  north  Africans, 
though  darker  than  Europeans,  and  hence  occasionally  described  in 
terms  which  seem  only  applicable  to  negroes,  were  really  allied  to 
the  races  of  Euro^ie  and  Asia,  as  the  Mosaic  genealogy  indicates 
vfhea  it  represents  the  sons  of  Ham,  the  brother  of  Shem  and 
Japheth,  as  occupying  ^Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Canaan.  This 
opinion  prevailed  even  in  ancient  times.  Juba,  according  to  Pliny, 
pronounced  the  Egyptians  to  be  Arabs ;  while  far  away  to  the  W., 
in  Mauritania,  a  tradition  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  people  was 
perpetuated.  The  -Ethiopians  were  perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  negro ;  but  the  sncient  monuments  prove  that  there  was  a 
wide  distinction,  even  in  their  case,  and  that  they  were  no  more 
true  oegroes  than  their  modem  representatives,  the  Bisharies  and 
-  ShangaUoB,  The  other  great  divisions  of  the  family  of  Noah  were 
represented  in  the  colonies  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean — the 
Semitic  in  the  Phoenicians,  the  Japhetic  in  the  Greeks  and 
Romans* 
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§  8.  Divisions.  §  9.  Towns — their  names  ;  the  capitals.  §  10.  The 
Delta.  §  11.  Its  towns.  §  12.  Heptanomis,  and  its  towns.  §  13.  The 
Thebaid  and  its  towns.  §  14.  The  Oases.  II.  ^Ethiopia.  §  15. 
Boundaries  and  general  character.  §  16.  Mbuntains,  Rivers,  &c. 
§  17.  Inhabitants;  Districts.     §  18.  Towns;  History. 

§  1.  The  boundaries  of  JEgyptni,  or  Egypt ,  were — on  the  N.,  the 
Mediterranean  Sea;  on  the  E.,  the  Arabicus  Sinus,  and  that 
portion  of  Arabia  which  intervenes  between  the  head  of  the  Sinus 
Heroopolites  and  the  Mediterranean,  now  called  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez ;  on  the  S.  -Ethiopia,  from  which  it  was  divided  at  Syene ; 
and  on  the  W.  the  Libyan  desert.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  526 
miles,  and  the  total  area  at  about  9070  square  miles,  the  upper 
valley  amounting  to  2255,  the  Delta  to  1975,  and  the  outlying 
districts  to  4840.  In  shape  it  resembles  an  inverted  Greek  upsilon 
(jt),  as  it  consists  of  a  single  long  valley,  spreading  out  on  either 
side  at  its  base.     It  was  naturally  divided  into  two  parts — Lower 
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and  Upi)er  Egypt :  the  former  the  wide  alluvial  plain  of  the  Delta, 
the  latter  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile  with  its  primitive  formations 
of  granite,  red  sandstone,  and  limestone.  Each  of  these  had  its  cha- 
racteristic productions — the  papyrus  being  the  symbol  of  the  Delta ; 
the  lotus,  that  of  Upper  Egypt :  and  each  had  its  own  peculiar  deities. 

'  Tht  Name, — The  name  "  ^gyptus  "  first  appears  aa  the  designation 
of  the  Nile  (Horn.  Od»  Iv.  477),  and  was  thence  transferred  to  the 
country  in  which  that  river  forms  so  prominent  an  object.  The  name 
appears  to  have  been  specially  applied  to  the  Thebaid,  where  it  was 
perpetuated  in  that  of  the  town  Coptos.  It  may  perhaps  be  con- 
nected with  the  Biblical  Caphthor  ;  the  modem  name  ^'  Copis  "  is  evi- 
dently a  relic  of  it. 

$  2.  lliC  position  and  physical  character  of  Egypt  account  to  a 
great  degree  for  its  importance  in  the  ancient  world.  Situated 
midway  between  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa,  it  was  the  gate, 
as  it  were,  through  which  all  intercourse  between  those  two  con- 
tinents was  carried  on.  With  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  and 
the  Bed  Sea  on  the  other,  it  held  easy  communication  with  the 
southern  peninsulas  of  Europe,  and  with  the  coasts  of  India ;  and 
was,  even  in  early  times,  the  link  to  connect  the  west  with  the  east. 
Surrounded  by  deserts,  the  valley  of  the  Nile  formed  a  large  (kisU^ 
isolated  from  the  adjacent  countries,  yet  easily  accessible  on  all 
sides  by  means  of  routes  which  nature  has  formed.  The  wonderful 
fertility  of  its  soil  admitted  of  the  maintenance  of  an  immense 
population,  and  supplied  the  material  wealth  and  comfort  which 
are  essential  to  the  early  advance  of  civilization,  llic  climate  has 
been  at  all  times  famed  for  its  salubrity,  and  the  natural  produc- 
tions were  not  only  varied,  but  in  some  instances  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  encourage  art  and  manufacture.*  Among  the  more 
important  articles  we  may  notice — grain  of  all  kinds  (wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  maize),  vegetables  in  great  profusion  (onions,  beans,  cu- 
cumbers, melons,  garlic,  &c.),  flax,  cotton,  papynis  (a  most  valuable 
fibrous  plant,  used  for  making  boats,  baskets,  rope,  paper,  sails, 
sandals,  as  well  as  an  article  of  food),  the  lotus,  olives,  figs, 
almonds,  and  dates.  Stone  of  the  finest  quality  for  building 
abounded  in  Upper  Egypt,  while  various  ornamental  species,  such 
as  porphyry,  were  also  found. 

§  3.  ITie  chief  physical  feature  of  Europe  is  the  river  and  valley 
of  the  Nile.  The  valley  is  enclosed  between  two  imrallel  ranges  *  of 
limestone  hills,  the  eastern  shutting  it  off  fix)m  the  Bed  Sea,  the 
western  from  the  Libyan  desert.     The  average  breadth  of  this  valley 

>  Hlnc  montM  Naiuia  vsgii  oironmdedit  midis, 
Qui  LibyflB  te,  Nile,  negant :  quoe  inter  in  alta 
It  eonralle  tacens  jam  moribvia  unda  reoeptis. 
Prima  tlbi  campos  pcmiittit,  apertaqne  Memphis 
Bora,  modnmqae  rotat  crescendi  ponero  ripas.  — Lvc.  x.  8S7. 
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as  far  as  30^  N.  lat.  is  about  7  miles.  Between  this  point  and  25^ 
its  width  varies  from  11  miles  at  the  widest  to  2  at  the  narrowest 
point :  S.  of  26®  to  Syene,  the  valley  contracts  so  much  that  in 
some  places  the  hills  rise  almost  immediately  from  the  river's  banks. 
The  plain  is  generally  more  extensive  on  the  W.  than  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  river,  and  hence  the  towns  are  situated  almost  invariably 
on  the  left  bank.  The  length  of  the  river  from  the  sea  to  Syene  is 
732  miles,  and  its  fall  throughout  this  distance  is  estimated  at  365 
feet,  or  about  i  a  foot  per  mile.  We  have  already  described  the 
general  course  of  the  river,  but  there  are  a  few  topics  connected 
with  it  that  deserve  further  notice  in  this  place. 

Name. — ^The  name  "Nile"  appears  to  have  been  of  Indian  origin, 
and  to  signify  the  "  blue  river."  The  indigenous  name  was  **  Hapi." 
Homer  names  it  the  "  iEjgyptus."  ' 

lU  TnuKdation. — The  NUe  be^jins  to  rise  about  the  beginning  of  July. 
About  the  middle  of  August  it  is  high  enough  for  purposes  of  irrigation, 
and  between  the  20th  and  30th  of  September  it  reaches  its  maximum 
height:  it  remains  stationary  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  gradually 
recedes.  An  eleyation  of  80  feet  b  ruinous  from  excess  of  moisture, 
but  one  of  24  is  necessary  to  insure  a  good  harvest  ;  below  18  is  again 
ruinous  from  deficiency  of  moisture.  Various  theories  were  pro- 
pounded by  the  ancients  as  to  the  cause  of  the  inundation :  Agathar- 
chides  of  Cnidus  correctly  attributed  it  to  the  rains  of  Abyssinia, 
which  thoroughly  saturate  that  country. 

Its  [mportance, — Egypt  was  in  truth  the  "gift  of  the  Nile."  Its  soil 
was  due  to  the  action  of  the  river:  each  succeeding  inundation  de- 
posited a  rich  stratum,  which  is  now  known  to  exist  to  a  depth  of 
above  60  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  land.  Its  fertility  was 
wholly  dependent  upon  tne  periodical  inundations.'    Its  commerce 


Ohcov  HiKrifi^woVt  koX  a^¥  h  irarfUSa  ytuoMf 
Hpiv  y*  St*  oi*  Aiyihrroto  Suvrr^  vorofUMO 
ASnc  vi^p  eX0tys.  Od  iv.  475 

*  The  references  to  this  subject  in  the  classics  are  rery  nnmeroos. 
Aut  pingui  flumine  Nilns, 
Cum  refloit  campis,  et  Jam  se  condidit  alveo. — Yiko.  JEn,  ix.  31. 
Qnalis  et,  arentes  com  findit  Sirios  agros, 
Fertilis  lestiTa  NUos  abundet  aqoa! 


Te  propter  nullos  tellns  tua  postnlat  imbree 

Arida  neo  Plurio  snppUcat  herba  Jori. — Tibvll.  i.  7,  31-23,  25,  26. 
Sic  nbi  deseruit  madidos  septemflnns  agros 
Nilns,  et  antiquo  sua  flnmina  reddidit  alreo, 
^therioqne  recens  exarsit  sidere  limns ; 
Plnrima  cultores  versis  animalia  glebis 
Inveninnt,  et  in  his  qondam  modo  ccepta,  snb  ipsnm 
Nascendi  spatinm  :  qnsDdam  imperfecta,  snisqae 
Tranca  rident  nimieris :  et  eodem  in  oorpore  seepe 
Altera  pars  Tirit ;  mdis  est  pars  altera  tellus.— Ot.  MtU  i.  422. 
Virgil  specially  reflers  to  the  contrast  of  the  black  subsoil  and  the  brilliant  rer- 
dnre  of  the  fields  : — 

Et  ffiridtm  JBgyptum  nigra  feoundat  arena." — Owrg.  ir.  291. 
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passed  up  and  down  the  broad  stream  as  on  a  high  road.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  water  was  deemed  so  pure  that  the  Persian  kings  imported  it, 
and  that  the  supply  of  fish  and  fowl  formed  one  of  the  staples  of  food, 
while  the  reeds  which  grew  on  its  banks  served  for  sails,  material  for 
paper,  and  other  useful  purposes.  AVe  can  hardly  then  be  surprised 
that  the  Egyptians  paid  divine  honours  to  this  river,  and  worshipped 
it  imder  the  form  of  a  bull. 

§  4.  The  hills  of  Egypt  are  of  secondary  importance.  The  ranges 
that  bound  the  valley  of  the  Nile  were  named  Arabioi  Xontes, 
Jebel  Mokattem  on  the  E.,  and  Li>j^oi  Xtf..  Jehel  Silsili  on  the  W. 
In  addition  to  these  we  may  notice — Cftiiofl*  El  Katithj  on  the 
borders  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  near  the  Mediterranean,  its  summits  once 
crowned  with  a  temple  of  Zeus  Ammon, — ^Troleus  Xoiis.  Gehel 
Mamrahf  wlience  the  stone  for  the  casing  of  the  Pyramids  was 
taken  :  the  name  was  probably  the  corrnption  of  some  Egyptian 
word— Alabastrltet,  S.  E.  of  the  town  of  Alabastra — Porphyrltes, 
E.  of  Antaeopolis — and  Smaragdni.  N.  of  Berenice :  these  three  last 
hills  were  so  named  after  the  geological  character  of  the  rocks. 

§  5.  Numerous  canals  intersected  the  country,  and  conveyed  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  valley.  The  main- 
tenance of  these  canals  was  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country,  and  accordingly  Augustus  (b.c.  24)  ordered  a  general 
repair  of  them  as  one  of  his  first  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  province.  In  addition  to  the  agricultural  canals,  there  were  two 
constructed  for  commercial  purposes.  The  most  important  one 
joined  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  was  named  at  different 
periods  "  Ptolemy's  River"  and  **  Trajan*8  River."  It  was  com- 
menced by  Pharoah  Necho,  b.c.  GIO,  continued  by  Darius  Hystaspis 
about  520,  completed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  274,  and  re- 
stored by  Trajan  in  a.d.  lO'J :  it  originally  began  in  the  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile  near  Bubastus,  and  terminated  at  Arsinoe  on  the 
Sinus  Heroopolites ;  Trajan's  began  higher  up  the  river  at  Babylon 
opposite  Memphis,  and  entered  the  Red  Sea  20  miles  S.  of  Arsinoe 
at  Klysmon :  this  existed  for  700  years.  The  other,  named  the 
Can6i)ic  Canal,  connected  the  city  of  Canopus  with  Alexandria  and 
Lake  Mareotis. 

§  6.  There  were  several  important  lakes  in  the  N.  of  Egypt. 
XcBiiSi  near  Arsinoe,  is  described  by  ancient  writers  as  an  artificial 
lake  of  wonderful  construction.  At  present  there  is  a  natural  lake, 
named  Birhet-el- Rerun,  30  miles  long  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  7 
broad  ;  it  is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  the  canal  named  Bahr- 
Jusuf,  **  Joseph's  Canal "  and  until  recently  it  was  supposed  that 
the  canal  was  the  artificial  work  to  which  the  ancients  referred ; 
traces  of  a  large  reservoir  have,  however,  been  discovered,  which 
was  probably  part  of  Lake  Moeris.  Tlie  object  of  the  lake  was  to 
irrigate  the  fertile  nome  of  Arsinoe,  the  water  being  conveyed  in 
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different  directions  by  subordinate  channels.  The  Aai&ri  Laenf 
were  a  cluster  of  salt  lagoons  E.  of  the  Delta  near  Hert)5poli8. 
SirbOnis,  Sebaket  Bardoil,  was  a  vast  morass,  E.  of  the  Delta,  and 
near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with  which  it  was  once  connected  by 
a  channel.  The  Persian  army  under  Darius  Ochus  was  partly* 
destroyed  here  in  B.C.  350.  Nitria,  the  Natron  Lakes,  were  a  group 
of  six,  situated  in  a  valley  S.W.  of  the  Delta :  the  sands  about  these 
lak^  were  formerly  the  bed  of  the  sea ;  they  are  all  salt,  and  some 
few  contain  natron,  or  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  which  was  extensively 
used  by  the  bleachers  and  glass-makers  of  Egypt.  Maredtis, 
Birket-il'Mariout  lay  S.W.  of  the  Canopic  arm,  and  ran  parallel  to 
the  Mediterranean,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  ridge  of  sand ; 
its  breadth  was  22  miles,  and  its  length  42,  and  it  was  originally 
connected  by  canals  with  the  Canopic  arm,  and  with  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria.  These  canals  became  gradually  choked,  and  the  lake 
had  almost  disappeared,  until  in  1801  the  English  army  made  a 
new  channel,  and  let  in  the  waters  of  the  sea.  The  shores  of 
Marootis  were  formerly  laid  out  in  olive -yards  and  vineyards:*  a 
very  fine  kind  of  papyrus  also  grew  there. 

§  7.  llie  ISgyptians  believed  themselves  to  be  autochthonous,  and 
the  Greeks  considered  them  to  belong  to  the  same  stock  as  the 
Indians  and  Ethiopians.  They  were,  however,  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  great  Hamitic  family,  intermixed  indeed,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  with  the  Arabian,  Libyan,  and  Ethiopian  races,  but  essen- 
tially separate  £rom  them.  The  population  was  undoubtedly  much 
larger  in  ancient  than  in  modem  times,  but  the  estimates  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  not  trustworthy ;  Diodorus  gives  it  as  seven 
millions,  while  from  the  statement  in  Tacitus  {Ann,  ii.  60),  wo  may 
estimate  it  at  six  millions :  it  is  now  put  at  less  than  two  millions. 
The  inhabitants  were  divided  into  castes,  the  number  of  which  is 
variously  given :  it  appears  that  the  possession  of  the  land  was 
vested  in  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  soldiers ;  these,  therefore, 
were  the  three  great  estates  of  the  realm :  the  husbandmen  were 
included  under  the  soldiers. 

§  8.  The  earliest  division  of  Egypt  was  the  twofold  one,  based  on 


*  DiodoroB  (i.  80)  incorreofly  represents  the  whole  of  the  Army  as  haTlng  been 
ffwallowed  up  in  it,  and  he  is  followed  by  Milton,  who  speaks  of 
that  Serbonian  bog 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  Monnt  Cadns  (Ad 
Where  armies  whole  hare  sunk.— Par.  Xo»f,  it.  S98. 
•  Sunt  ThasisB  vites,  sunt  et  Mareotides  albe. — Yna.  Oeorg,  ii.  91. 
Mentemque  lymphatam  Mareotioo.— Hon.  Carm,  i.  S7,  14. 
MareoticaB  is  frequently  used  for  Egyptian  generally,  as  in  the  fbllowing  refsrenee 
to  the  Pyramids  :— 

Par  quota  Parrhasin  labor  est  Mareotious  auln. — Makt.  viiL  86. 
AXC.  OEOO.  N 
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the  natural  features  of  the  country,  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the 
latter  tting  co-extensivo  with  the  Delta.  Subsequently,  Upper 
Egypt  was  divided  into  two  parts— Thebftis*  to  which  the  title  of 
Upper  Egypt  was  henceforward  restricted,  and  HeFtan&mii  or 
Middle  Egypt.  This  triple  division  is  still  retained  by  the  Arabs, 
who  denominate  the  three  districts  from  N.  to  S.  El-Bif^  Wtutafii, 
and  Said,  Egypt  was  further  subdivided  into  nomes^  or  cantons, 
the  number  of  which  varied  at  different  eras :  Herodotus  mentions 
only  18  ;  under  the  Ptolemies  the  total  number  was  36  ;  under  the 
later  Roman  emperors  as  many  as  58.  I'he  nomes  were  subdivided 
by  the  Romans  into  ioparchiesy  and  the  toparchies  into  arource. 
Under  the  later  Roman  emperors  the  Delta  was  divided  into  4 
provinces — Augustamnica  Prima  and  Secunda,  and  ^gyptus  Prima 
and  Secunda ;  and  thn  Thebaid  into  two  parts — Upper  and  Ix)wer. 

§  9.  llie  towns  of  Egypt  were  exceedingly  numerous :  Herodotus 
states  their  number  at  20,000,  Diodorus  at  18,000 :  in  this  estimate, 
however,  must  be  included  walled  villages,  as  well  as  projjer  towns. 
Each  town  was  specially  devoted  to  the  religious  worship  of  some 
deity  or  animal,  and  they  appear  to  have  l)een  generally  named 
after  their  tutelary  god.  The  Greeks,  who  identified  the  Egyptian 
gods  with  their  own,  translated  these  names  into  the  corresponding 
terms  in  their  own  language,  and  hence  the  original  names  have 
been  for  the  most  part  lost  to  us.  Occasionally,  however,  both  are 
recorded ;  thus  we  have  the  Egyptian  Chemmis,  and  the  Greek 
Panopolis;  Busiris,  "the  burial-place  of  Osiris,*'. and  Taposiris ; 
Atarbechis  and  Aphroditopolts,  Occasionally  the  Bible  gives  the 
original  name,  as  in  the  case  of  On  for  HeliopoiiSy  th9ugh  even  in 
this  case  we  have  also  the  name  translated  into  the  Hebrew  Beth- 
shemeaih ;  Ammon  for  Thebes ;  Sin  for  Pelusium,  In  cases  where 
the  significance  of  the  name  was  not  so  clear,  the  old  Egyptian  form 
has  been  retained  with  but  slight  variation,  as  in  the  case  of  Thebes 
for  Tape,  "the  capital;"  Memphis  for  Menofre^  "  the  jJace  of 
good ; "  Canopus  for  Kahi-noub,  *'  the  golden  soil."  In  some 
instances  the  indigenous  name  still  adheres  to  the  site  of  the  place, 
as  in  the  case  of  Sin  for  Pelusium.  We  shall  describe  the  towns 
under  their  resi.)cctivc  districts  :  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  remark 
here  that  there  were  two  ancient  capitals — Thebes  and  Memphis ; 
and  one  comparatively  modern  one — Alexandria.  Of  the  two 
former,  Memphis  appears  to  have  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  prior  capital,  but  at  certain  periods  of  history  they  were  con- 
temporaneously capitals  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt.  It  may  further  be  remarked  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  a 
sea-faring  people,  and  that  hence  their  capitals  were  high  up  the 
valley  of  the  Nile ;  the  position  of  the  later  capital,  Alexandria,  was 
due  to  the  commercial  genius  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  other 
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maritime  emporia — Naucratis,  Berenice,  and  Myns  Hormos — also 
owed  their  exbtenoe. 

§  10.  The  Ddta  was  the  most  northerly  of  the  three  divisions  of 
E^'pt ;  it  derived  its  name  from  the  similarity  of  its  shape  to  the 
Greek  letter  A,  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle  heing  formed  hy  the 
outer  arms  of  the  Nile,  and  the  base  hy  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  Delta,  as  a  political  division^  extended  beyond  the  Canopic  and 
Pelusiac  arms,  as  far  as  the  alluvial  soil  extended*  1'he  true 
boundaries  of  the  Delta  were  thus  the  Libyan  aDd  Arabian  deserts  : 
the  apex  of  the  Delta  was  formerly  more  to  the  S.  than  it  is 
at  present.  The  soil  is  not  nearly  so  fertile  as  that  of  Upper 
Egypt;  hence  much  is  devoted  to  such  crops  as  flax,  cotton, 
and  other  plants  that  succeed  on  second-rate  soils.  Th^  nitre 
which  is  abundant  in  many  parts,  produces  .positive  barren- 
ness. The  Delta  contained,  according  to  Strabo,  10,  and  according 
to  Ptolemy,  24  nomes. 

§  11.  The  towns  of  the  Delta  are  invested  with  associations  of  a 
varied  character,  extending  over  a  vast  number  of  centuries.  The 
proximity  of  this  district  to  the  borders  of  Asia  brought  it  into 
early  communication  with  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  The  Bible 
introduces  us  to  various  towns  in  connection  partly  with  the  early 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Goshen,  and  partly  with  the  later 
alliance  between  Judaea  and  Egypt  during  the  era  of  Assyrian 
supremacy.  From  this  source  we  first  hear  of  Heliopolis,  the 
seat  of  the  most  famous  college  of  learned  priests  in  Egypt— of 
Pelusium,  the  most  important  border-fortress— of  Tanis,  the  seat 
of  royalty  under  some  of  the  early  dynasties — of  Bubastus,  also 
occasionally  the  residence  of  the, kings  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  of 
other  less  important  places.  These  were  all  firstrrate  towns  in  the 
days  of  Egyptian  greatness,  and  were  highly  favoured  by  the  most 
renowned  monarchs.  We  may  add  to  the  list  Sais,  the  royal 
residence  of  Psammitichus  and  Amasis,  as  well  as  of  other  earlier 
sovereigns — Mendes,  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Pan — and 
CanSpuR,  the  early  port  of  Egypt.  At  a  later  date,  Naucratis 
became  the  most  busy  place  as  the  emporium  of  Greek  commerce. 
But  this  was  in  turn  superseded  by  Alexandria,  which  became  the 
capital  of  the  whole  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies :  its  rise  proved 
fotal  to  the  prosperity  of  many  of  the  towns  of  the  Delta.  The 
Ptolemies  restored  or  adorned  many  of  the  towns,  as  the  character 
of  their  remains  still  testifies.  Their  final  ruin  was  in  some  cases 
produced  by  the  changes  of  the  river's  course ;  but  the  majority 


*  The  term  Delta  was  not  peculiar  to  the  lower  coarse  of  the  Nile,  but  was  used 
in  all  cases  where  rivers  have  formed  an  allnvial  deposit,  and  have  hence  divided 
before  entering  the  sea,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Rhone,  the  Indus,  and  the  Achelous. 
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probably  survived  until  the  latest  period  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
We  sh^U  describe  the  towns  in  order  from  N.  to  S.,  commencing 
with  those  which  lay  W.  of  the  Delta  proper. 

Alexandria  stood  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  Lake  Mareotis  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  b.c. 
332,  on  the  site  of  a  small  town  called  Rhacotis.  Its  position  was 
good  :  the  Isle  of  Pharos^  shielded  it  on  the  N.,  and  the  headland  of 
Lochias  on  the  E.,  while  Lake  Mareotis  served  as  a  general  harbour  both 
for  the  town  and  for  the  whole  of  Egypt.  The  town  was  of  an  oblong 
shape,  about  4  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  about  a  mile  in 
breadth.  Two  grand  thoroughfares  bisected  the  city  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, communicating  at  their  extremities  with  the  four  principal  gates. 
A  mole  7  stadia  long,  and  hence  named  Heptastadium,  connected  the 
Isle  of  Pharos  "  with  the  mainland.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  mole  was 
the  "  Greater  Harbour,"  extending  as  far  as  the  headland  of  Lochias, 
the  portion  at  the  innermost  angle,  which  was  reserved  for  the  royal 
galleys,  being  separated  from  the  rest,  and  named  the  **  Closed  Port." 
On  the  W.  side  of  the  mole  was  the  haven  of  Eunostus,  **  Happy 
Return."  The  Isle  of  Pharos  contained  at  its  E.  extremity  the 
celebrated  lighthouse,*  said  to  have  been  400  feet  high :  it  was  built  by 
Sostrates  of  Cnidus  under  Ptolemy  *  Soter  and  his  successor.  The  city 
itself  was  divided  into  three  districts — ^the  Jews'  quarter  in  the  N.E. 
angle ;  the  Bruchium  or  Pyruchium,  the  royal  or  Greek  quarter,  in  the 
£.  and  centre  ;  and  the  Rhaootis,  or  Egyptian  quarter,  in  the  W.  The 
second  oontained  the  most  remarkable  edifices,  including  th^  Library 
with  its  Museum  and  Theatre,  connected  together  by  marble  colon- 
nades, the  Palace,  the  Stadium  &c.  The  liibrary  is  said  to  have 
oontained  700,000  volumes,  some  of  which  were  deposited  in  the 
Serapeum  in  the  quarter  Rhacotis.  The  collection  was  begun  by 
Ptolemy  Soter,  and  was  harried  on  by  succeeding  sovereigns,  especially 


Atyihrrov  wpowdftoiBt  i^dpov  ^4  i  kucAi^o-kovo-i), 
T6<rox>y  aMtvft,  6<raw  rt  wavjifitpai  ykei^vp/^  n}v« 
'HKiMTcy,  ^  Atyv«  ofpoc  ^iirv«ti7<ni'  orwy^ty. 

'Ef  w6trn¥  piXkn»viy,  i^iNnr^MK  /UXay  {i6mp.~^OU.  Od,  iv.  854. 

*  Tunc  cUustrum  pelmgi  cepit  Pbmron.     Insula  quondam 
In  medio  stetit  ilia  nuri,  rab  tempore  Tatis 

Proteoe :  at  nunc  est  FellttU  proxima  murit. — Lvc.  z.  909. 

*  Septima  nox,  Zephyro  nunquam  laxante  radentea, 
Ostendit  Phariia  .£gyptia  littora  flamrois.— Luc.  ix.  1004. 

Claramque  serena 
Arce  Pharon.  Val.  Flacc.  rii.  64. 

Telcboamque  domoa,  trepidis  ubi  dnlcia  nantis 

Lamina  noctiTags  tollit  Phanu  »mula  Lan».— Stat.  8Uv,  VL  A,  100. 
From  the  celebrity  of  thia  lighthouse  Pharos  became  a  synonym  fbr  Egypt 
Itself,  as  in  Stat.  SUv.  iU.  2,  102,  ••  reglna  Phari;"  Lvc.  rlii.  44S,  "petlmos 
Pharon  arraquc  Lagi."    So  also  Pharius  for  j£gyptlas  in  numerous  places. 

1  Hence  the  allusion  in  the  following  lines  : — 

£t  Ptolemma  littora  capU  Phari.— PmopsET.  ii.  1,  80. 

Nupta  Senatori  oomitata  est  Hippia  Ludium 

Ad  Pharon  et  Nilum  Aunosaque  mosaia  LofL — Jcv.  Sat.  vL  83. 
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by  Euergetes.  The  library  of  the  Museum  was  destroyed  during  the 
blockade  of  Julius  Csesar :  that  of  the  Serapium,  though  frequently 
injured,  existed  until  a  d.  640,  when  it  ¥ra8  destroyed  by  the  Khalif 
Omar.  Alexandria  was  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  produced  a  long 
roU  of  illustrious  names,  among  which  we  may  notice  Euclid,  Ctesibius, 
Callimachus,  and  Ptolemy.  The  modem  town  occupies  the  Hepta- 
stadium,  the  site  of  the  old  town  being  partly  covered  with  modem 
villas.  The  most  interesting  remains  of  the  ancient  town  are  the  two 
obelisks,  commonly  called  "Cleopatra's  Needles,"  which  bear  the 
distinctive  sign  of  Thothmes  III.,  and  wore  brought  from  Heliopolis  by 
one  of  the  Csesars — Pompey's  Pillar,  erected  by  the  eparch  Publius  in 
honour  of  Diocletiui,  and  named  ''  Pompey's "  according  to  one  ex- 
planation from  the  Greek  word  wofiirdios  "  conducting,"  inasmuch  as  it 
served  as  a  landmark — and  lastly,  the  Catacoml«s,  or  remains  of  the 
ancient  Necropolis.  Alexandria  prospered  during  the  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  Soter  and  Philadelphus,  and  began  to  decline  under  Philo- 
pator.  In  B.C.  80  it  was  bequeathed  to  Rome  by  Ptolemy  Alexander: 
and  from  55  to  30  it  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  civil  wars  of 
the  Roman  leaders.  Under  the  emperors  it  was  generally  prosperous : 
the  erection  of  Nicopolis  as  a  rival  town  by  Augustus — serious  com- 
motions under  Diocletian— and  a  general  massacre  by  Caracal  la,  were 
the  chief  adverse  events.  In  a.d.  270  it  was  subject  to  Zenobia,  and  in 
297  it  was  taken  by  Diocletian  after  it  had  joined  the  side  of  Achilleus. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Arabs  iA  640.  Alexandria  holds  a  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion.  From  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  Captivity  the  Jews  resorted  to  Egypt  in  great  numbers, 
and  under  the  Ptolemies  they  occupied,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the 
quarters  of  Alexandria,  where  they  lived  under  their  own  ethnarch 
and  sanhedrim.  Here  they  became  versed  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  named  the  Septuagint,  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Violent  disputes  frequently  occun-ed  between  the  Jews 
and  Greeks,  partly  on  religious,  partly  on  political  matters.  Alexan- 
dria received  the  Christian  faith  at  an  early  period,  and  became  the 
seat  of  a  patriarchate.  A  violent  persecution  occurred  here  in  Diocle- 
tian's reign,  in  which  the  bishop  Peter  perished.  Nioopolii,  which 
Augustus  founded  in  B.C  24,  as  a  rival  to  Alexandria,  stood  on  the 
baiULS  of  the  canal  which  connected  Canopus  with  the .  capital,  and 
about  3^  miles  from  its  eastem  gate.  It  was  named  in  commemoration 
of  the  victory  gained  on  the  spot  over  M.  Antonius.  The  town  soon 
fell  into  decay.  Candbni  or  Oandpm  was  situated  about  15  miles  E.  of 
Alexandria,  near  Abou/tiKf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the 
Nile.  Before  the  rise  of  the  later  capital  it  was  the  chief  port  of  the 
Delta  :  ^  it  was  also  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Zeus-Canobus,  under 
the  form  of  a  pitcher  with  a  hiunan  head :  the  numerous  festivals  made 
it  notorious  for  the  profligacy '  of  its  inhabitants :   a  scarlet  dye  for 


'  Hence  the  early  acquaintance  which  the  Greeks  had  with  it  :— 
Kal  fuiv  Kdv*>fiov  Kanl  Udft^iv  wcrro.— -«»CH.  Suppl,  311. 

Nc4\ov  irpbv  avT«i!  anifian  teal  irpocrxwMaTi. — Ir>«  Prom,  Viud,  846. 
*  Ut  strepit  assidue  Phr>-giain  ad  Nilotica  loton 
Memphis  Amycl»o  panim  laDcira  Canopo.  — 8il.  Itai^  xi.  482. 
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staining  the  nails  was  prepared  here.  HifmapSlif  Paira,  Damanhur, 
stood  44  miles  S.E.  of  Alexandria,  on  a  canal  connecting  Lake 
Mareotis  with  the  Canopic  arm.  AndiopdUs,  Chabur,  more  to  the 
S.E..  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  worship  of  the 
Shades  of  the  Dead  :  it  was  probably  the  same  as  Anthylla,  which  was 
assigned  to  the  Egyptian  queens  for  pin-money.  Lotopolii,  named 
after  the  deity  Leto  or  Athor,  stood  near  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  a  few 
miles  S.W.  of  Cercasorum.  OereaaQmm,  Ei-Ar/cas,  stood  at  the  apex 
of  the  Delta,  on  the  Canopic  branch,  and  firom  its  position  was  a  town 
of  great  military  and  commercial  importance.  The  Delta  now  com- 
mences about  7  miles  N.  of  it. 

Toums  of  the  Delta  proper. -^Saig,  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  Delta, 
stood  on  the  right  beoik  of  the  Canopic  branch,  on  an  artificially  elevated 
Bite,  now  partly  occupied  by  Sa-ei-Iladjar,  It  was  famous  for  the  worship 
both  of  Neith  (Minerva),  and  of  Isis :  the  great  annual  festival,  entitled 
"  the  Mysteries  of  Isis,"  was  celebrated  on  a  lake  near  the  town:  it  was 
also  one  of  the  supposed  burial-places  of  Osiris.  Sais  was  a  royal  city 
under  the  17th,  24th,  26th  and  28th  dynasties,  and  attained  its  nighest 
prosperity  under  the  26th,  from  B.C.  697  to  524  ;  Psammitichus  and 
Amasis  were  its  most  illustrious  kings.  It  was  still  more  famous  as  a 
seat  of  learning,  and  was  visited  by  Pythagoras  and  Solon.  The  ruins 
of  Sais  consist  of  a  boundary  wall  70  feet  thick,  enclosing  a  large  area, 
vast  heaps  of  bricks,  and  traces  of  the  lake.  Navor&tii  stood  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Canopic  arm,  about  30  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was 
originally  an  emporium  founded  by  Milesian  colonists  at  the  invitation 
of  Amasis,  b.c.  550,  and  endowed  by  him  with  various  privileges.  It 
possessed  a  monopoly  of  the  Mediterranean  trade  probably  down  to 
the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  after  which  it  sunk.  Its  cmef  n^anu- 
factures  were  porcelain  and  flower-vrreaths.  It  was  visited  by  Solon, 
and  probably  by  Herodotus.  The  exact  site  is  uncertain,  but  is 
supposed  to  have  been  at  Salhadschar,  Mendei  was  situated  at  the 
point  where  the  Mendesian  arm  flows  into  the  lake  of  Tanis.  Under 
the  Pharoahs  it  was  a  place  of  importance;  but  it  declined  early, 
probably  through  an  encroachment  of  the  river.  It  was  &med  for  the 
worship  of  Mendes,  or  Pan,  and  for  a  species  of  ointment.  Tanii  was 
seated  on  the  Tanitic  arm,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Delta, 
and  even  the  capital  under  various  kings  from  the  15th  to  the  24th 
dynasties.  It  is  the  Scriptural  Zoan,  said  to  have  been  founded  only  7 
years  after  Hebron,  and  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt  in 
Isaiah's  time.  Its  position  near  the  coast  and  near  the  E.  m>ntier 
made  it  an  important  military  post,  and  the  marshes  which  surrounded 
it  rendered  it  inaccessible  to  an  enemy.  It  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
Memphite  kings  during  their  struggle  with  the  Shepherds.  The 
vestiges  of  the  old  town  at  San  consist  of  an  enclosure,  1000  feet  long, 
and  700  wide,  with  a  gateway  on  the  N.  side,  numerous  obelisks  and 
sculptures  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Pthah,  two  granite  columns, 
and  lofty  mounds.  The  name  of  Rameees  the  Qreat  occurs  frequently 
on  the  sculptures.    Thmvii  stood  on  a  canal  between  the  Tanitic  and 


Prodigia  et  mores  Urbis  damnante  Canopo.— Juv.  Sat.  vi.  84. 

Sed  luzuria,  qoantam  ipse  notavi, 
Barbara  ftunoao  non  oedit  torba  Canopo. — Id.  xt.  45. 
Canopnt  Is  used  by  Lncan  as  n  synonym  for  BgVTpt — 
Et  KcMoana  pettt  imbelli  signs  Canopo.— x.  64. 
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MeDdeman  branchee,  at  Tei-etmni,  It  was,  like  its  neighbour  Mendes, 
d6Yot«d  to  the  service  of  Thmu,  or  Pan.  It  retained  its  importance 
down  to  a  late  period,  and  was  an  episcopa]  see.  Sebeimj^tiiSi^  Semen- 
hood,  WAS  favourably  situated  between  a  lake  and  the  Sebennytic  arm, 
and  was  a  place  of  commercial  importance.  About  6  miles  above 
Sebennytus,  on  the  course  of  the  river,  was  Bntfris,  considerable  re- 
mains of  which  exist  at  Abousir,  It  possessed  a  very  celebrated  temple 
of  Isis,  which  stood  at  Debayt,  and  of  which  there  are  most  extensive 
ruins  of  the  Ptolemaic  era.  The  temple  of  Isis  stood  on  a  platform 
1500  ft.  by  1000,  surrounded  by  an  enclosure,  and  was  itself  600  ft.  by 
200,  built  of  the  finest  granite,  and  adorned  profusely  with  sculp- 
tures. It  was  erected  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Xolt  stood  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  Delta,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  14th  dynasty, 
who  probably  held  out  against  the  Hyksos  here.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  PaprSmis  of  Herodotus.  Leontopolii  stood  S.E^  of 
Xois,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  comparatively  modem  town.  In  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  the  Jews  built  a  temple  here  similar  to 
that  of  Jerusalem,  which  remained  the  head-quarters  of  a  large  Jewish 
community  until  the  time  of  Vespasian.  Its  site  is  supposed  to  be  at 
£l-Jfengaieh,  '  Bubftftni,  the  Scriptural  Pi-beseth.  was  situated  on  the 
£.  bide  of  the  Pelusiac  arm,  S.W.  of  Tanis.  It  was  sacred  to  Pasht,^ 
who  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  cat,  and  hence  it  became  a 
depository  for  the  mummies  of  that  animal.  Some  monarchs  of  the 
22nd  dynasty  reigned  here.  The  great  canal  left  the  Nile  just  N.  of 
the  town.  ^Bubastus  was  captured  by  the  Persians  B.C.  352,  and 
thenceforth  declined.  Its  rums  at  Tel-Basta  are  very  extensive,  and 
consist  of  an  enclosure  three  miles  in  circiunference,  large  mounds 
intended  to  restrain  the  Nile,  and  heaps  of  granite  blocks.  Athribii 
stood  on  the  E.  bonk  of  the  Tanitic  branch,  and  was  sacred  to  the 
goddess  Thriphis.  Extensive  mounds  and  the  basement  of  a  temple 
are  found  on  its  site  at  AUieb,  and  the  character  of  the  ruins  indicates 
their  erection  in  the  Macedonian  era.  The  town  had  been  embellished 
by  the  old  E^ptian  kings,  and  a  granite  lion  still  exists  bearing  the 
name  of  Rameses  the  Great. 

To>ms  i:.  of  the  Delta  proper.— TtlTuijim,  the  Sin  of  the  Bible,  stood  \ 
E.  of  the  Pelusiac  arm  about  2^  miles  from  the  sea,  and  vras  the  key  of 
Egypt  on  this  sfde.  It  is  connected  with  several  events  in  the  history 
of  Egypt — particularly  the  advance  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria ; 
the  defeat  of  the  Egj^tians  by  Cambyses,  in  B.c.  525  ;  the  advance  of 
Phamabazus  of  Phrygia  and  Iphicrates  the  Athenian  in  373  ;  and  the 
several  captures  of  it  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  333,  by  Antiochua 
j^iphanes  in  178,  by  Marcus  Antonius  in  55,  and  by  Augustus  in  31. 
The  surrounding  district  produced  lentilee  *  and  flax.7  The  Pelusiac 
mputh,  which  was  shallow  even  in  classical'*  times,  was  choked  by 

*  The  name  in  Egyptian  form  is  OemnouH  **  Gem  the  God.*' 

*  Sanctaque  Bnbastis,  variusqae  coloribos  Apis.— Ov.  Met.  ix.  690. 

*  Nee  Pelu»iac<e  ouram  aspcmaberc  lentis. — Viao.  Oeorff.  L  328. 
Acdpe  Niliaeum,  Pelutia  munera,  lentem : 

Vilior  est  aUca,  carior  ilia  faba.—  Mast.  xlii.  0. 
'  £t  Pelusiaco  ftlom  componere  lino. — Sil.  Ital.  ill.  875. 

*  Qua  dividni  pars  maxima  Nili 

In  vada  decnrrit  Felntia  septimus  amnis.  —Luc.  riii.  465. 
'Airb  irpovroiiimv  Xtvro^t^Lfi^tB^v 
NciXov.  -51«cn.  Suppl,  3. 
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sand  an  early  as  the  first  cent,  a.d.,  and  the  coast-line  is  now  fiar 
removed  from  the  site  of  Pelusium,  the  modem  Tinch,  ¥ag<mnm, 
the  Bcriptnral  Migdol,  stood  about  12  miles  S.  of  Pelusium,  on  the 
coast-road  to  Syria.  Here  Pharoah  Necho  is  said  to  have  defeated  the 
Syrians,  about  608  b.c.  HcroOpolii  was  near  the.  mouth  of  the  Royal 
Canal,  and  gave  name  to  the  W.  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  though  it  did 
not  stand  immediately  on  the  coast.  'Its  ruins  are  at  Ahft-Ket/scfteuf, 
It  must  have  been  a  place  of  commercial  importance.  Heliopolif,  the 
Scriptural  On  and  Beth-shemesh,  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  eastern 
desert,  N.E.  of  Cercasorum,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  Trajan's  Canal. 
It  was  a  town  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  the  seat  of  a  famous 
university,  which  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  Solon,  Thales,  Plato, 
and  Eudoxus,  and  to  have  possessed  the  archives  from  which  Manetho 
constructed  his  history  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties.  It  was  also  visited 
by-  Alexander  the  Great,  and  it  has  acquired  a  special  interest  in 
connection  with  sacred  history,  as  the  place  where  Mosea  was  probably 
instructed  in  Egyptian  science,  and  where  Jeremiah  wrote  his  Lamen- ' 
tations.  The  place  was  especially  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  Sim, 
and  the  bull  Mnevia  was  also  honoured  there.  The  remains  at 
Matarieh  oonsist  of  a  remarkable  obelisk  of  the  age  of  Osirtasen  I., 
some  fragments  of  sphinxes,  a  statue  belonging  to  the  temple  of 
the  Sun,  and  the  boundary-walls  of  brick,  3750  ft.  long,  by  2370. 
Babj^lon,  Baboul,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Great  Canal,  and  probably  owed  its  name  and  foundation  to 
some  B.ibylonian  followers  of  Cambyses  in  B.C.  525.  Under  Augustus 
it  was  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  the  head- quarters  of  three 
legions.  Anino<$  stood  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  W.  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  harbours  of  Egypt.  It  was  named 
after  the  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  its  revenues  belonged  to 
her  and  the  succeeding  queens.  Its  position  near  the  entrance  of  the 
canal,  and  on  the  shore  of  a  fine  bay,  insured  it  a  share  of  the  Indian 
trade  ;  but  its  exposure  to  the  S.  wind,  and  the  dangerous  reefs  in 
approaching  it,  were  serious  checks  to  its  prosperity.  Its  site  is  at 
Ardscherud  near  Suez. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  in  the  Delta  we  may  notice  from  N.  to 
S. — Menel&iis,  named  after  a  brother  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  between 
Alexandria  and  Hermopolis,  on  the  Canopic  artu — iffAm^mphiff, 
''Lower  Memphis,*^  on  tne  E.  shore  of  Lake  Mareotis,  a  place  of 
some  strength  from  the  nature  of  the  approaches— Kareaf  S.  of  Lake 
Mareotis,  one  of  the  chief  fortresses  ou  the  side  of  Libya,  where 
Amasis  defeated  Pharoah  Apries — BolhitXne,  Bosetta,  on  the  Bol- 
bitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  the  site  of  the  famous  Rosetta  stone,  in 
which  the  beneficent  acts  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanee  are  recorded—  Bato, 
Kem-Kasir,  on  the  Sebennytic  arm,  celebrated  for  its  monolithite 
temple  and  oracle  of  the  goddess  Buto — ^and  TamiathiB,  at  the  moulh 
of  the  Phatnitic  arm  ;  its  modem  representative  Damietta  occupies  a 
site  about  5  miles  higher  up  the  river. 

§  12.  Heptanomis  was  the  central  district  of  Egypt,  and  contained, 
as  its  name  implies,  7  nomes ;  •  it  extended  from  Cercasorum  in  the 
N.  to  Hermopolis  in   the  S.     Under  the  emperor  Arcadius  it 


*  More  than  seven  nomes  were  oocosionally  assigned  to  Middle  Egypt ;  Strabo 
assigns  sixteen,  and  Ptolemy  adds  an  eighth,  the  Arsinoite. 
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received  the  name  of  Arcadia.  The  width  of  the  valley  fluctuates ; 
near  Hermopolis  it  is  contracted  on  the  E.  side  of  the  river,  and 
tolerably  broad  on  theW.  Lower  down,  the  hills  diverge  still  more 
to  the  W.,  and  embrace  the  district  of  Arsinoe,  returning  to  the 
river  on  the  N.  side  of  it.  Below  this  it  again  expands  until  it 
attains,  near  Cercasorum,  almost  the  breadth  of  the  ])elta.  This 
district  comprised  the  greatest  works  of  Egyptian  art — the  Pyramids, 
the  Labyrinth,  and  the  artificial  district  formed  by  the  canal  of 
Bahr-Jusuf,  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  quarries  and  rock- 
grottoes  ;  of  the  first  we  may  notice  the  Alabastrites  E.  of  Hermo- 
polis ;  the  quarries  of  veined  alabaster  9  miles  to  the  N.,  chiefly 
used  for  sarcophagi ;  and  the  quarries  E.  of  Memphis,  whence  they 
obtained  the  stone  for  casing  the  Pyramids.  The  most  remarkable 
grottoes  were  those  of  Specs  Artemidos,  Beni-ffassaUy  and  of 
Koum-d-Ahmar  more  to  the  N.  The  towns  were  ntimerous  and 
important:  Memphis,  the  earliest  metropolis  of  Egypt,  and  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  nomes,  stood  near  the  N.  boundary ;  while  the 
following  towns  from  N.  to  S.  represented  the  capitals  of  the  other 
six  nomes — Arsinoe,  Hcracleopolis,  Aphroditopolis,  Oxyrynchus, 
and  Hermopolis. 

^..."Kemj^l^^he  Noph  of  Scripture,  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
M5  liiiluB  tSTof  Cercasorum.  Its  origin  was  ascribed  to  Menes,  and  it 
was  the  first  capital  of  the  whole  of  Egypt.  The  site  of  the  town  was 
originally  a  marsh,  formed  by  a  southerly  bifurcation  of  the  ^'il^ 
Meuee  diverted  the  branch  into  the  main  stream,  by  means  of  an 
embankment.  The  town  was  some  15  miles  in  circumference,  much 
of  the  area  being,  however,  occupied  bv  gardens,  and  by  the  soldiers' 
quarters,  named  the  **  "White  Castle.'  The  soil  was  extremely  pro- 
ductive,  and  ancient  writers  dilate  upon  its  green  meadows,  its  canals 
covered  with  lotus-flowers,  its  vast  trees,  its  roses,  and  its  wine.  Its 
position  was  highly  favourable.  The  Arabian  and  Libyan  hills  con- 
verge here  for  the  last  time,  and  it  could  thus  command  the  trade  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  was  centrally  placed  as  regards  Upper 
Egypt  and  the  Delta.,  and  sufficiently  near  the  border  to  have  com- 
munication with  Syria  and  Qreece.  It  was  quite  the  Pantheon  of 
Egypt,  and  possessed  temples  of  I  sis,*  Proteus,  Apis,  Serapis,  the  Sun, 
the  Cabeiri,  and  particularly  of  Pthah,  or  Hephsestus.  It  was  visited 
by  Solon,  Hecatseus,  Thales,  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus.     Its  site  is  at  Mitranieh^  and  its  remains  consist  of  blocks  of 


>  The  Egyptian  name  signified  **  the  place  of  good." 
*  Te  canit,  atqne  suum  pubes  miratur  Osirim 

Barbara,  Memphiton  plangere  docta  bovem. — ^Tibull.  i.  7,  27. 
Nea  fuge  linigene  Memphitica  templa  JuTcnoie. — Or.  Art.  Am,  i.  77. 
Hie  quoque  deceptua  Memphitica  templa  ftrequeniat, 

Assidet  et  cathedris  moMta  Jnvenca  tuiit. — Mart.  ii.  14. 
Barbara  Pyramidum  sileat  miracnla  Memphis. — ^Mart.  de  Spect.  i.  1. 
Regia  pyramidum,  Cassar,  miracula  ride  : 
Jam  tacet  Eoum  barbara  Memphis  opus. — Id.  JSpig.  viii.  86. 
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granite,  a  Uu^  coloraus  of  Barneses  II.,  broken  obelisks,  columns,  and 
statues,  spread  over  ma^y  hundred  acres  of  ground.  Memphis  was 
the  seat  of  the  ard,  4th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  dynasties.  The  Shepherd 
Kings  retained  it  as  the  seat  of  civil  government.  The  house  of  Ramoses, 
the  18th  dynasty,  though  they  made  Thebes  their  capital,  paid  great 
attention  to  Memphis.  Under  the  25th  dynasty  it  again  became  the 
seat  of  a  native  government.  It  suffered  severely  from  the  Persians 
imder  Cambyses.  In  the  reign  of  Artazerxes  I.  the  Persians  took 
refuge  here  after  their  defeat  by  Inarus,  and  were  besieged  fur  a  year. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Nectanebus  II.  it  sunk  to  the  position  of  a 
provincial  city,  and  in  Strabo's  time  a  large  portion  was  in  ruins. 
I^ear  Memphis  at  a  place  now  called  Oeezeh,  are  the  three  celebrated 
Pyramids  ;  the  largest,  attributed  by  Herodotus  to  Cheops,  was 
originally  756  ft.  square  at  its  base,  and  48*  >  ft.  hi^h  ;  it  covert  about 
the  same  space  as  l2ncoln's  Inn  Fields  ;  its  dimensions  are  now  reduced 
to  732  ft.  square,  and  460  ft.  high.  The  second,  attributed  to 
Chephren,  was  formerly  707  ft.  square,  and  454  ft.  high  ;  its  dimen- 
sions now  being  690  and  446.  The  third,  attributed  to  Myoerinus, 
whose  coffin  has  been  found  there,  was  354  ft.  square,  and  218  high  ; 
these  are  now  reduced  to  333  and  203.  On  the  S.  of  this  are  three 
small  pyraioids,  one  of  which  has  the  name  of  Mencheres  (Mycerinus) 
inscribed  upon  it.  Another  cluster  of  three  also  stands  £.  of  the 
great  pyramid.  The  object  for  which  they  were  built  is  uncertain  : 
they  probably  served  for  tombs,  and  their  uniform  position,  facing  the 
cardinal  points,  makes  it  probable  that  they  were  used  for  astronomical 
purposes.  About  200  ft.  N.  of  the  second  pyramid  is  the  Sphinx,  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock  ;  it  bears  the  name  of  Thothmes  IV.  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  object  of  divine  worship. 
Andno^,  otherwise  called  CrooodilopoUf ,  from  the  divine  honours  here 
paid  to  the  crocodile,  stood  S.W.  of  Memphis,  between  the  river  and 
Lake  Morris.  The  surrounding  region  was  the  most  fertile  in  Egypt, 
and  produced,  in  addition  to  grain  of  all  soi'ts,  dates,  figs,  roses,  and 
olives.  Near  it  were  the  necropolis  of  crocodiles,  and  the  celebrated 
Labyrinth.'  Its  ruins  are  at  Medmet-el-Fyoum.  HerAdaopoUf  Xagn*, 
Anasiehf  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Fywm,  and 
was  the  royal  residence  of  the  9th  and  10th  dynasties.  The  ichneu- 
mon was  worshipped  there.  OxyiTnehns  derived  its  name  fh>m  the 
worship  of  a  fish  of  the  sturgeon  species.  A  Roman  mint  existed 
there  m  the  age  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  Some  broken 
columns  and  cornices  at  Bekneaeh  mark  the  site  of  the  tovm.  Hemo- 
polif  Magna,  Kshmom,  stood  on  the  borders  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  was 
a  place  of  resort  and  opulence.  A  little  S.  was  the  castle,  at  which 
the  river  boats  paid  toll.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  the 
necropolis,  at  the  well-known  grottoes  of  Beni  Hassan,  The  god  Thoth, 
or  Mercury,  was  worshipped  at  Hermopolis.  The  portico  of  his 
temple  still  exists,  and  consists  of  a  double  row  of  pillars,  six  in  each. 
Anttnottpolii,  nearly  opposite  Hermopolis,  was  built  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  a.d.  122,  in  memory  of  Antinous,  to  whom  divine  honours 
were  paid.  The  ruins  at  Enseneh  attest  its  former  magnificence. 
We  may  further  notioe  briefly — ^Aoanthns,  Dashour,  about  14  miles  S. 


*  The  Labyrinth  was  a  ttadlum  is  length,  and  had  twelre  courts,  six  ficing 
the  N.,  and  six  the  S.  The  duunbers  in  it  contained  the  monomtnts  of  the 
kings  who  built  it,  and  the  mununies  of  the  erocodiles. 
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of  Memphis,  the  fteat  of  a  temple  of  Osiria,  enclosed  with  a  hedge  of 
acanthuses— OynopollB,  SamafluSf  S.  of  Oxyrynchus,  and  so  named 
from  the  worship  of  the  dog-headed  deity  Anubis — ^Hilupolis,  near 
Heracleopolis  Magna,  built  on  an  island  in  the  Nile — and  Aphrodito- 
polis,  Atfyehj  a  considerable  town,  a  short  distance  from  the  E.  bank 
of  the  river. 

§  13.  Theb&is  was  the  most  southerly  division  of  Egypt,  ex- 
tending from  Hermopolis  Magna  in  the  N.  to  Syene  in  the  S.,  and 
at  certain  periods  beyond  the  latter  town  to  Hiera  Sycamina.  It 
was  divided  into  10  nomes,  though  occasionally  a  greater  number  is 
given.  The  cultivable  soil  between  Syene  and  Lato()olis  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  alluvial  deposit,  skirting  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  bounded  by  steep  walls  of  sandstone.  These  are  succeeded 
below  Latopolis  by  limestone  rocks,  which  continue  to  the  head  of 
the  Delta.  The  valley  expands  into  plains  at  Latopolis  and  Thebes, 
but  below  these  points  it  contracts  to  a  narrow  gorge.  The  soil  w^as 
remarkably  fertile,  though  the  ordinary  fall  of  rain  was  very  small. 
The  population  was  probably  of  a  purer  Egyptian  stamp  than  that 
of  the  Delta.  The  towns  were  very  numerous,  and  attained  the 
highest  importance  in  early  times.  Among  them  Thebes  stands 
foremost  as  the  metropolis  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  seat  of  the 
most  magnificent  temples  and  palaces  of  Egj^pt.  Coptos  held  high 
rank  under  the  Ptolemies  as  the  entrepot  of  Indian  commerce. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  objects  of  art  we  may  notice  the 
temples  of  ApolUnopolis  Magna,  the  temples  of  Athor  and  Isis  at 
Tentyra,  the  canal  of  Jusuf  commencing  at  Diospolis  Parva,  the 
necropolis  of  Abydos,  the  sepulchral  chambers  at  Lycopolis,  and  the 
superb  portico  of  Hermopolis  Magna.  The  chief  supply  of  stone 
was  obtained  from  the  sandstone  quarries  of  Silsilis,  below  Ombos. 


PfcvUlon  of  Bamam  IIL  at  Theba.    (From  Wilkinson.) 
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^he  No-Ammon  of  the  Bible,  and  the  DiospoliB  Magna  of  the 
I  and  Romans,  stood  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  at  a  point  where 
the  hills  on  each  side  recede  from  the  river,  leaving  a  plain  some  12 
miles  wide  from  £.  to  W.,  and  about  the  same  in  length  from  N.  to  S. 
The  population  chiefly  lived  on  the  £.  bank  ;  on  the  W.  were  the 
temples,*  with  their  avenues  of  sphinxes,  and  the  necropolis.  The  site 
is  now  partly  occupied  by  four  villages — L*ixor  and  Kamak  on  the  E. 
bank,  Qom-neh  and  Medinet  Aboo  on  the  W.  The  western  portion, 
which  was  named  Pathyris,  as  being  under  the  protection  of  Athor,  and 
wafc  the  "  Libyan  Suburb  "  of  the  Ptolemaic  age,  contained  the  following 
buildings  : — the  Menephthium,  or  temple  and  palace  of  Setei-Meneph> 
thah  ;  the  Memnonium/  or  Ramesium,  occupying  a  succession  of 
terraces  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  containing  the  colossal  statue  of 
Rameses,^  and  numerous  chambers  adorned  with  hieroglvphics  ;  the 
Amenophium,  or  temple  of  Amunoph  III.,  the  Memnon  of  the  Greeks, 
and  near  it  the  colossal  statues  Tama  and  Chama,  rising  to  a  height  of 
<>0  ft.  above  the  plain,  the  most  easterly  of  which  was  the  celebrated 
vocal  Memnon ' ;  the  Thothmesium,  a  temple  erected  by  several 
sovereigns  of  the  name  of  Thothmes  ;  and  the  southern  Ramesium, 
adorned  with  sculptures  relating  to  Rameees  IV.  The  necropolis 
extends  for  5  miles  along  the  Libyan  liills,  the  most  interesting 
portion  being  that  which  contains  the  Royal  Sepulchres.  On  the  E. 
side  of  the  river  the  most  conspicuous  objects  are  : — at  Luxor,  the 
obelisk  of  Rameses  IIL,  the  fel!ow  to  which  stands  in  the  Phce  de  la 
Concoi-de  at  Pnt-is ;  two  monolithal  statues  of  the  same  monarch ;  a 
coui't,  with  a  double  portal  and  colonnades  attached ;  and  at  Kat-nak  the 
palace  of  the  kings,  containing  the  great  court,  the  great  hall,  329  ft. 
long,  by  175  broad,  and  80  high,  and  other  chambers,  one  of  which  has 
the  gr^  Kamak  Tablet  sculptured  upon  it.  The  quarters  of  Kamak 
and  Luxor  were  connected  by  an  avenue  of  androsphinxes.  These 
various  buildings  were  erected  at  vastly  diflTerent  periods,  commencing 
with  Sesortasen  L,  and  descending  through  the  Amunophs,  Rameses, 
and  Thothmes,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  even  the  Roman 
emperors.    The  period  of  the  eminence  of  Thebes  commenced  with 


i  The  name  is  derired  from  the  Coptic  Ap,  **  head,**  which  with  the  article 
became  Tape  :  the  more  correct  form  of  the  name  is  therefore  Thebe,  as  given  by 
Pliny. 

AlywrCaus,  i$i  wkttvra  j^totf  iv  Kriixara  M^rot, 

Ac  ^  ciCttT^fiwAot  9i^if  iitiKiaxoi  V  kp  htianiv 

'A>^p«f  cfotxi'tvvt,  ow  twotvu'  Kol  ox«<r^— Hon.  77.  ix.  881. 

The  "  one  hundred  gates'*  of  the  poet  were  not  (as  we  should  naturally  suppose) 

entrances  through  the  walls  of  the  town,  but  the  propylna  of  temples.    Thebes 

does  not  appear  even  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

'  The  word  Memnonium  appears  to  be  a  Greek  corruption  of  Mlamun,  attached 

to  the  name  of  Rameses  II.,  and  hence  applied  to  the  buildings  erected  by  that 

monarch  at  Thebes  and  Abydos. 

•  The  weight  of  this  gigantic  sUtne  has  been  estimated  at  887  tons  5}  owt. 

*  The  statue  of  Memnon  was  firactured  by  an  earthquake  before  Strabo*s  time : 
Juvenal  refers  to  its  condition  : — 

Dimidio  magic«  resonant  uU  Memnone  chordae.— &i<.  xr.  9. 

The  statue  was  said  to  utter  a  metalUc  sound  a  little  after  sunrise ;  this  was  no 
doubt  phMluoed  by  a  deception  of  the  priests :  in  the  lap  of  the  statue  is  a  stone 
which,  when  struck,  emits  a  metallic  sound. 
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•the  18th  dynasty,  when  the  Hyksos  were  expelled  from  Lower  Egypt, 
and  continued  tor  nearly  8  centimes,  from  1600  to  800.  Its  decline 
may  be  attributed  to  the  rise  of  Memphis,  and  to  the  gradual  increase  of 
communication  with  the  Greeks  and  other  foriaigners.  In  the  Persian 
era  it  ceased  to  hold  rank  as  a  metropolis.  Its  chief  buildmgs  were 
destroyed  by  Cambyses.  It  suffered  severely  after  its  capture  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  in  b.c.  86  ;  but  it  continued  to  exist  until  the 
irruption  of  the  Saracens,  and  was  a  considerable  place  in  the  4th  cent. 
A.D.  I^opoliB,  E*Syout,  was  S.E.  of  Hermopolis,  and  was  so  named 
from  the  worship  of  Osiris  under  the  form  of  a  wolf :  in  the  adjacent 
rocks  are  chambers  containing  mummies  of  wolves.  Ihii,  or  Ab^dns, 
on  the  Bohr-  Yusnf  about  1\  miles  W.  of  the  Nile,  was  the  birth-place 
of  Menes,  and  the  burial- place  of  Osiris,  and  ranked  next  to  Thebes 
itself  in  point  of  importance.  It  had  sunk  before  Strabo's  time.  The 
ruins  at  Arahat-el-Malfoon  consist  of  a  large  pile  called  the  **  Palace  of 
Memnon,"  erected  by  Rameses  II.  of  the  18th  dynasty  ;  and  a  temple 
of  Osiris,  built  by  Rameses  the  Great ;  the  celebrated  Tablet  of  Abydos, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  was  discovered  here  in  1818 ;  it  contidraB  a 
list  of  Egyptian  kings  prior  to  Rameses  the  Great.  Tentjhra  stood 
about  38  miles  N.  of  Thebes,  and  probably  derived  its  name  from  the 
goddess  Athor,  or  Venus,  Thy-n-Athor,  meaning  the  "  abode  of  Athor." 
Its  inhabitants  abhorred  the  crocodile,  and  hence  arose  sanguinary 
conflicts  with  th6  inhabitants  of  Ombos,  one  of  which  Juvenal  seems 
to  have  witnessed.^  The  remains  of  the  town  at  Denderah  are  striking, 
though  of  a  late  period  of  Egyptian  art.  The  chief  buildings  are— the 
temple  of  Athor,  the  portico  of  which  has  on  its  ceiling  the  so-called 
"  Zodiac,"  which,  however,  is  probably  a  mythological  subject,  executed 
in  A.D.  35  ;  the  chapel  of  Isis  ;  and  the  Typhonium,  so  named  ftom.  the 
representations  of  the  Typhon  on  its  walls.  The  inscriptions  range 
from  the  time  of  the  later  Ptolemies  to  Antoninus,  the  names  of  the 
Csesars  from  Tiberius  to  Antoninns  being  most  frequent.  Hannonthis, 
Ermentt  stood  8  miles  S.W.  of  Thebes,  and  was  celebrated  for -the 
worship  of  Isis,  Osiris,  and  their  son  Horus.  Its  ruins  show  its  former 
magnificence  :  the  chief  building,  the  Iseum,  was  erected  by  Cleopatra 
(b.0.  51-29),  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  her  son  Csesarion.  Latopolifl, 
Emeh,  derived  its  name  from  the  large  fish  lato,  imder  which  form 
the  goddess  Neith  was  worshipped.  Its  temple  was  magnificent;  but 
the  jamb  of  a  gateway  is  the  only  relic  of  the  original  structure  ;  the 
other  remains  belong  to  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  eras,  the  names  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  and  Epiphanes,  of  Vespasian,  and  Geta,  appearing 
in  the  sculptures.  ApoUiiiopoliB  Xagn*  stood  about  13  miles  below 
the  Lesser  Cataract,  and  became  under  the  Romans  the  seat  of  a  bishop's 
see,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Legio  II.  Tr^jana.  The  remains  at 
Edfoo  consist  of  two  magnificent  temples  ;  the  larger  one  founded  by 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  and  dedicated  to  Noum,  424  ft.  long,  by  145 
wide,  and  having  a  gateway  50  ft.  high ;  the  lesser  one  founded  by 


Inter  finitimoB  \e\xui  atqae  antiqaa  simiiltaa, 

Imraortale  odium,  et  nonquam  sonabile  vulnuB 

Ardet  adhuc  Coptos  et  Tentfra.     Summiu  utrimque 

Inde  UkroT  rulgo,  quod  numina  vicinomm 

Odit  uterque  locus,  cum  solos  oredat  habendos 

Esse  deos,  quos  ipse  oolit — Juv.  xv.  85. 

Terga  fiigs  celeri  preestantibu5  omnibus  instant 

Qui  vleina  colunt  umbrosso  Tentyra  palmn. — la,  xv.  76. 
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Ptolemy  Physcon.  Antaopolii,  on  the  E.  or  right  bank  of  the  riyer, 
was  80  named  from  the  worship  of  Antieus,  introduced  from  Libya. 
The  phdn  adjacent  to  it  was  the  traditional  scene  of  the  combat 
between  Isis  and  Typhon.  Under  the  Christian  emperors  it  was  an 
episcopal  see.  Chenunis,  or  as  it  was  later  called,  Panopolis  (the 
Greek  Pan  representing  the  Egyptian  Chem)  was  celebrated  for  the 
worship  of  Pan,  and  alw>  of  Perseus,  who  was  said  occasionally  to  visit 
the  place.  The  modem  name  Ekhmim  is  a  corrupted  form  of  Chemmis. 
Coptof,  JCovft,  stood  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  whs  the  spot 
where  the  route  for  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea  left  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  Subsequently  to  b.c.  266,  when  Berenice  was  built,  it  was  a 
prosperous  and  busy  place,  and  remained  so  down  to  the  latest  period 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Qmbi  was  about  30  miles  N.  of  Syene,  and 
was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  crocodile-headed  god  Sevak.  The 
remains  of  two  fine  temples  still  exist,  mainly  of  the  Ptolemaic  age, 
with  a  few  specimens  of  an  earlier  date  :  the  larger  one  was  a  kind  of 
Pantheon,  the  smaller  was  sacred  ta^^t»<rihey  stand  on  a  hill,  and 
present  an  imposing  appearance. /4!fineX^i48«ou<m,  was  the  most 
southerly  town  of  E^rpt,  and  HtntrivWi  a  pffrinfniln  immediately  below 
the  Great  Falls.  The  granite  quarries  about  it  produced  the  fine 
stones  out  of  which  the  colossal  statues  and  obelisks  of  Egypt  were 
cut.  Syene  >  was  important  both  as  a  military  and  commercial  post. 
^  Opposite  Syene  is  the  small  island  of  Bephantfnft,  which  commanded 
the  navigation  of  the  river  from  the  S.  :  it  was  thus  regarded  as  the 
key  of  the  Thebaid,  and  hence  was  garrisoned  by  the  successive  owners 
of  Egypt,  whether  Egyptians,  Persians,  Macedonians,  or  Romans.  Its 
fertility  and  verdure  present  a  strong  contrast  to  the  sterility  that 
surroimds  it.  The  most  striking  remains  on  it  are  a  temple  of  Kneph 
built  by  Amenoph  III.,  and  the  Nilometer.  About  6|  miles  above 
Syene  were  the  two  snudl  islands  of  FbilflB  ;  ^  the  lesser  one,  to  which 
the  name  was  more  particularly  applied,  was  reputed  the  burial- 
place  of  Osiris,  and  hence  regarded  as  specially  sacred.  Both  islands 
abound  in  temples  and  monuments,  erected  for  the  most  part  by  tho 
Ptolemies.  The  chief  temple,  dedicated  to  Ammon  Osiris,  was  at  the 
S.  end  of  the  small  island,  and  was  approached  from  the  river  through 
a  double  colonnade ;  the  walls  are  covered  with  sculptures  repre- 
senting the  history  of  Osiris.  The  Pharoahs  kept  a  strong  garrison  on 
the  island.    Philao  was  also  the  seat  of  a  Chiistian  Church. 

On  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  there  were  two  ports  of  consequence— 
Mjot-HormM  and  Berenice,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  for  the 
puiposes  of  the  Indian  and  South  African  trade.  The  first  was 
probably  so  named  from  the  pearl-mussel  found  there  (  **  Harbour  of 


*  Its  position,  very  nearly  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  is  frequently  noticed 
by  Lucan. 

Calida  mediua  mihi  cognitiu  axis 
JEgypto,  atque  umbras  nuaquam  flectente  Syene.— ii.  587. 
Nam  quia  ad  exustam  Canero  torrente  Syenen 

Ibit, vlii.  851. 

Cancroque  snam  torrente  Syenen, 
Imploratns  adest.  x.  234. 

*  It  was  the  place  to  which  Juvenal  was  banished. 

*  Qua  dirimnnt  Arabum  popolis  iEgyptia  mra 
Regni  claustra  Phils.  I<vo.  x.  812. 
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the  Mussel" \  the  second  after  the  mother  of  Philadelphus.  They 
stood  respectively  at  27°  and  23°  56'  N.  lat.  The  more  southerly 
position  of  Berenice  rendered  it  ultimately  the  most  prosperous  of  the 
two  places.  It  stood  on  a  small  bay  at  the  extremity  of  a  deep  gulf, 
named  Sinus  Immundus.  Myos-Hormos  seems  to  have  declined  in  the 
reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Trajan. 


'llie  Memnoniam  at  Tbebed  during  the  Inuodation.    (FYom  Wilkinson.) 

§  14.  Three  of  the  Oases  were  closely  connected  with  Egypt. 
Oaiii  Magna,  El-Khargeh,  or  as  it  was  sometimes  simply  termed 
"  Oasis,"  lies  in  the  latitude  of  Thebes.  It  is  80  miles  long,  by 
about  9  broad  ;  and  is  bounded  by  a  high  calcareous  ridge.  None 
of  the  monuments  on  it  reach  back  to  the  Pharaonic  era,  the 
principal  buildings  bespeaking  the  Macedonian  or  even  the  Konaan 
period.  It  was  a  place  of  exile  for  political  offenders,  and  for 
Christian  fugitives.  U  was  visited  by  Cambyses  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Ammonians.  The  great  temple,  142  ft.  by  63,  and 
about  30  in  height,  was  dediciited  to  Ammon ;  the  other  remains 
are  a  remarkable  necropolis,  and  a  palace  of  the  Roman  era.  Oaiii 
Panra,  El-Dakkel^  lies  N.  of  Oasis  Magna,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  high  ridge,  and  contains  several  warm  springs.  It 
has  a  temple  and  tombs  of  the  Ptolemaic  era.  Under  the  Romans 
it  was  celebrated  for  its  wheat ;  now  its  chief  productions  are  dates, 
and  other  fruits.  Ammonium,  El-Siwahj  was  about  20  days' 
journey  distant  from  Thebes,  from  which  point  it  was  most  easily 
accessible,  though  it  was  also  approached  from  ParaBtonium.  This 
Oasis  is  about  6  miles  long,  by  3  broad,  well  irrigated  by  water 
springs  (one  of  which  "  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun,"  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  the  apparent  coldness  of  its  water),  and  remarkably 
fertile  in  dates,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruits,  which  were  largely 
exported.     The  oasis  derived,  however,  its  chief  celebrity  fi-om  the 
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temple  ^  and  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  ranked  with  those  of 
Delphi  and  Dodona,  and  was  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
ruins  of  the  temple  exist  at  Ummebeda,  and  probably  belong  to  the 
Persian  era  of  Egyptian  history.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  colours  still  remain  in  some  places.  The 
soil  of  the  oasis  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt. 

Ifistortj  of  Egifpt  — The  history  of  Egypt  may  be  divided  into  four 
periods,  viz. — the  Pharaonic,  down  to  b.c.  525 ;  the  Persian,  from  525 
to  332  ;  the  Macedonian  or  Hellenic,  from  332  to  30  ;  and  the  Roman 
from  B  c  30  to  A.D.  640. 

1.  The  first  of  these,  the  Pharaonic,  may  be  divided  into  three 
portions : — the  old  monarchy,  extending  from  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos  ;  the  middle,  from  the  entrance 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  ;  and  the  new,  from  the  re  establish- 
ment of  the  native  monarchy  by  Amosis  to  the  Persian  conquest. 

(1.)  The  Old  Monarchy. — Memphis  was  the  most  ancient  capital,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Menes,  the  first  mortal  king  of 
Egypt.  The  names  of  the  kings,  divided  into  dynasties,  are  handed 
down  in  the  lists  of  Manetho,*  and  are  also  known  from  the  works 
which  they  executed.  The  most  memorable  epoch  in  the  historr  of 
the  Old  Monarchy  is  that  of  the  Pyramid  kings,  placed  in  Manetho's 
fourth  dynasty.  Their  names  are  found  upon  these  monuments  :  the 
builder  of  the  great  pyramid  is  called  Suphis  by  Manetho,  Cheops  by 
Herodotus,  and  Khufu,  or  Shufu,  in  an  inscription  upon  the  pyramid. 
The  erection  of  the  second  pyramid  is  attriouted  by  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  to  Chephren;  and  upon  the  neighbotuing  tombs  has  been 
read  the  name  of  Khafra,  or  Shafre.  The  builder  of  the  third  pyramid 
is  named  Mycerinus  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus;  and  in  this  very 
pyramid  a  coffin  has  been  found  bearing  the  name  Menkttra,  The  most 
powerful  kings  of  the  Old  Monarchy  were  those  of  Manetho*s  12tb 
dynasty :  to  this  period  are  assigned  the  construction  of  the  Lake  of 
Moeris  and  the  Labyrinth. 

\2.)  The  Middle  M<march'j,—Oi  this  period  we  only  know  that  a 
nomadic  horde  for  several  centuries  occupied  and  made  Egypt  tri* 
butary;  that  their  capital  was  Memphis;  that  in  the  Sethroite  nome 
they  constructed  an  inunense  earth-camp,  which  they  called  Abaris; 
that  at  a  certain  period  of  their  occupation  two  independent  kingdoms 


*  Ventum  erat  ad  templnm,  Libycia  qaod  gentibos  anam 
Inculti  Qaramantes  habent :  stat  corniger  illio 
Jupiter,  ut  memorant,  sed  non  aut  Ailmlna  Tibrans, 
Aut  similis  noetro,  sed  tortis  c(Hn^bus  Ammon. 
Non  illic  LibycflB  posuerunt  ditia  gentes 
Templa,  nee  Eois  splendent  donaria  gemmis. 
Quamvis  ^thiopnm  popnlis,  Arabumqae  beatis 
Gentibus,  atqne  Indis  nnus  sit  Jupiter  Ammon, 
Pauper  adboc  Dens  est,  nullis  violata  per  sBvum 
Dlvitiis  delubra  tenens :  mommqne  prionun 
Nnmen  Eomano  templum  defendit  ab  anro. — Lvc.  ix.  911. 

*  Manetho  was  an  Egyptian  priest  who  lived  under  the  Ptolemies  in  the  3rd 
century  b.c,  and  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Egypt,  In  which  he  divided  the  kings 
into  thirty  dynasties.  The  work  itself  is  lost,  but  the  lists  of  dynasties  have  been 
preeerved  by  the  Christian  writers. 
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were  formed  in  Egypt,  one  in  the  Thebaid,  which  held  intimate  rela- 
tions with  Ethiopia;  another  at  Xois,  among  the  marshes  of  the  Nile; 
and  that,  finally,  the  Egyptians  regained  their  independence,  and  ex- 
pelled the  Hyksos,  who  thereupon  retired  into  Palestine. 

(3.)  The  New  Monarchy  extends  from  the  commencement  of  the  18th 
to  the  end  of  the  3()th  dynasty.  The  kingdom  was  consolidated  by 
Amosis,  who  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Hyksos,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  the  foreign  expeditions  *  which  his  successors  carried  on  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  extending  from  Mesopotamia  in  the  former  to  Ethiopia  in 
the  latter  continent.  The  glorious  era  of  Egyptian  history  was  under 
the  19th  dynasty,  when  Sethi  I.,  B.C.  1322,  and  his  grandson,  Rameses 
the  Great,  B.C.  1311,  both  of  whom  represent  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greek 
historians,  carried  their  arms  over  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  and 
southwards  into  Souddn,  and  amassed  vast  treasures,  which  were  ex- 
pended on  public  works.  Rameses  originated  the  project  of  connecting 
the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile.  He  is  further  known  as  the  builder  of  the 
rock  temples  of  Aboo^mhely  as  well  as  of  temples  at  Napata,  Tanis, 
Thebes,  Memphis,  and  other  places.  Under  the  later  kings  of  the 
19th  dynasty  the  power  of  Egypt  faded:  the  20th  and  21st  dynasties 
achieved  nothing  worthy  of  record ;  but  with  the  22nd  we  enter  upon  a 
period  that  is  interesting  from  its  associations  with  Biblical  history, 
the  first  of  this  dynasty,  Sheshonk  I.  (Sesonchi8\  b.c.  990,  being  the 
Shishak  who  invaded  Judtea-  in  Rehoboam's  reign  and  pillaged  the 
temple  (I  Kings  xiv.  25):  the  extent  of  his  rule  is  marked  by  the  forces 
he  commanded,  consisting  of  Libyans,  Sukkiims  (who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  Troglodytes  from  the  western  shores  of  the  Red  Sea),  and  Ethi- 
opians (2  Chron.  xii.  3).  In  the  reign  of  Osorkon  I.  the  expedition  of 
Zerah,  the  Ethiopian,  took  place  (2  Chron.  xiv.  9);  this  expedition  is 
nowhere  else  noticed,  and  it  appears  almost  unavoidable  that  we 
should  identify  Zerah  with  Osorkon.  The  25th  dynasty  consisted  of 
Ethiopians,  the  two  first  of  whom,  Sabaco  and  Sebichus,  ruled  over 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  while  the  third,  Taracus,  >vns  restricted  to  Upper 
Egypt.    The  second  of  these  monarchs  is  the  So  with  whom  Hoahea, 


*  We  find  in  inscriptions  the  names  of  foreign  nations  snbdued  by  the  Egyptian 
monarchs.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  :  Ntuhi,  ondoubtedly  the  negroes  ; 
the  name  survives  in  Nasamones  =  NasM  Amun^  **  negroes  of  Ammon  ;**  Cuah^ 
an  in  Scripture,  the  Greek  Ethiopia :  Shtuo^  the  general  name  of  the  Arabs : 
Palishta,  the  Philistines,  who  were  connected  with  the  Egyptians  by  descent,  as 
is  implied  in  the  name  Caphthor,  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  the  primitive  seat  of 
the  Philistines  (Jer.  xlrii.  4 ;  Am.  ix.  7) :  Khita,  or  ShetOj  Hittites,  to  whom 
belonged  the  fortress  of  Ateth,  or  Kadesh,  perhaps  Ashteroth-Kamaim  :  Shair&' 
tanot  supposed  to  be  the  Sharutinians  who  lived  near  Antioch  :  Thkhari^  a  people 
whose  rcsidanoe  is  unknown,  represented  as  wearing  helmets  similar  to  those  in 
the  sculptures  of  Persepolis :  Jiebo^  a  nation  probably  flrom  the  nonhem  part  of 
Assyria :  Pountf  probably  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Arabia :  Shari  (compare 
Scriptural  Shur),  a  tribe  of  Northern  Arabia :  Rot-n-no^  probably  in  Northern 
Syria;  the  name  may  be  connected  with  Aradus:  Natwayn,  undoubtedly  the 
Naharaim  of  Scripture  (Mesopotamia),  with  the  town  Ninum  (Nineveh)  :  SMnar^ 
the  Scriptural  Shinar,  Babylonia:  Toersha^  Mashotuh  (Moschi !),  and  Kufa^  Asiatic 
races  whose  residences  have  not  been  identified  :  Asmaori  (Samaria  7) :  Lemanont 
a  Syrian  tribe  about  Lebanon :  Kanana^  the  Canaanites :  lastly,  Hykfot^  with 
regard  to  whom  great  doubt  exists ;  the  name  is  of  Arabian  origin,  and  may 
signify  either  ** Shepherd  kings"  or  "Arab  kings;'*  but  whether  they  were 
Canaanites,  Arabians,  or  PhiUstines,  is  not  agreed. 
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king  of  Ibrael,  made  a  treaty  (2  Kings  xvii.  4),  in  whoee  reign  Egypt 
came  into  collision  with  Assyria.  Taracus,  the  Tirhakah  of  Scripture, 
succeeded  So  in  the  rule  of  the  Thebaid,  while  native  princes  governed 
Lower  Egvpt.  The  Assyrian  war  was  continued  in  his  reign,  and  the 
sieges  of  Libnah  and  Lachish  by  Sennacherib,  which  took  place  in  each 
of  the  two  expeditions  noticed  in  Scripture  (2  Kings  xviii.  13,  17),  had 
reference  to  the  Egyptian  rather  than  the  Jewish  campaign.  It  was  pro- 
bably during  the  reign  of  Tirhakah  that  the  dudecarchy  prevailed  in 
Lower  Egypt:  these  twelve  contemporaneous  rulers  were  probably  the 
heads  of  the  nomes.  The  Ethiopian  dynasty  in  Upper  and  the  dode- 
oarchy  in  Lower  Egypt  were  followed  by  the  re-establishment  of  a 
native  dynasty  in  the  person  of  Psammetichus  I.,  B.C.  671.  He  intro- 
duced Greek  auxiliaries  into  his  army,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of 
the  native  troops,  who  seceded  in  a  body,  and  settled  to  the  south  of 
Meroe.  The  long  siege  of  Azotus,  stat-ed  at  twenty-nine  years  (Her.  ii. 
157),  and  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Scythians,  were  two  chief 
events  of  his  reign.  His  son  Neco,  or  Necho,  B.o.  617,  made  a  vain 
attempt  to  regain  the  supremacy  which.  Egypt  had  onc«  enjoyed  over 
Western  Asia:  he  defeated  Joeiah  at  Megiddo  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29),  but  was 
himself  utterly  defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Carchemish  (Jer.  xlvi.  2). 
Psammetichus  IL,  or  Psammis,  b.c.  601,  passed  an  uneventful  reign  of  six 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Apries,  the  Pbaraoh-Hophra  of  the  Bible, 
D.O.  595,  the  king  with  whom  Zedekiah^  king  of  Judah,  entered  into 
alliance.  He  was  successful  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  capturing 
Gaza  and  Sidon,  and  obliging  the  Chaldcean  army  to  retire  from  Jeru- 
salem; but  his  attempt  on  Cyrene  was  a  failure,  and  terminated  in  the 
revolt  of  his  troops,  and  his  own  deposition  and  death :  it  would  appear 
from  some  passages  in  the  Bible  (Is.  xix.  2;  Jer.  xliii.  10,  xliv.  1,  30) 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  undertook  an  expedition  into  Egypt.  Amasis, 
B.C.  570,  who  deposed  and  succeeded  Necho,  cultivated  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Greeks,  and  gave  them  Naucratis  as  an  emporium:  his 
works  of  art,  particularly  the  monuments  at  Sais,  were  numerous  and 
splendid.  Psammenitus  came  to  the  throne  just  as  Cambyses  reached 
iie  frontier  of  Egypt,  b.C.  525.  He  was  defeated  at  Pelusium,  and 
afterwards  besieged  and  captured  at  Memphis;  and  from  this  time 
Egnrpt  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Persian  empire. 

II.  The  Persian  Era, — The  27th  dynasty  consisted  of  eight  Persian 
kings,  who  were  satraps  of  the  Persian  emperor.  The  cliief  events 
during  this  period  were  the  two  revolts  in  488  and  456,  the  first  of 
which  delayed  the  second  invasion  of  Greece.  The  28th  dynasty  con- 
tains only  one  name,  Amvrteeus  the  Saite,  Who  reigned  over  the  whole 
land,  and  whose  sarcophagus  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  29th  contained  four,  and  the  30th  three  kings,  the  last  of  whom, 
Nectanebud  II. ,  was  dethroned  by  the  generals  of  E)arius  Ochus. 

III,  The  Uellenic  Era. — ^This  commences  with  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Alexander  the  Great  (b.c.  332).  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire  in  b23,  Egypt  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Lagidse.  The  early  kings  of  this  dynasty 
were  engaged  in  frequent  contests  with  the  kingA  of  Syria.  Soter  him- 
self (323-283)  conquered  Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria ;  Philadelphus  (283- 
247)  secured  peace  oy  giving  these  provinces  as  the  maiTiage- portion  of 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  Antiochus  Theus;  Euergetes  (247-222)  took  up 
arms  to  revenge  the  death  of  Berenice,  and  reduced  the  Syrian  pro- 
vinces to  the  confines  of  Bactria  and  India;  Philopator  (222-205)  de- 
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feated  Antioohua  the  Qreat  at  Raphia,  and  thus  regained  the  disputed 
possessions  which  had  previously  been  conquered  by  the  Syrians ;  but 
under  Epiphanes  (205-181)  they  were  finally  lost,  and  the  attempt  to 
regain  them  under  Philometor  (181-146)  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of 
the  Egyptians  at  Pelusium  in  170.  The  succeeding  reigns  of  Euer- 
getee  II.  (146.117),  Lathyrus  (117-107,  and  again  89-81),  Alexander  I. 
and  Cleopatra  (107-90),  and  Auletes  (80-51),  are  chiefly  notorious  for 
the  profligacy  of  the  successive  sovereigns  and  the  frequent  insurrec- 
tions of  the  Alexandrians.  The  disputes  that  prevailed  opened  the 
door  for  the  interference  of  the  Romans,  and  the  last  of  these  kings 
was  restored  to  his  throne  by  A.  Qabinius,  proconsul  of  Syria.  In  the 
reign  of  his  successors,  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  the  Alexandrian  war 
arose,  in  which  Csesar  took  the  part  of  Cleopatra,  and  Ptolemy  perished 
in  47.  Cleopatra  thenceforward  reigned  in  conjunction  with  another 
brother :  her  eventful  life  was  terminated  by  her  own  hand  in  3(  >,  and 
the  dynasty  of  the  two  Ptolemies  ended.  As  to  the  inteiiial  state  of 
Egypt  under  the  Hellenic  monarchs,  it  was  on  the  whole  pro<)perous. 
Commerce  was  fostered  not  only  by  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  but 
subsequently  by  the  opening  of  the  Indian  trade  through  the  Red  Sea 
by  Philadelphus ;  literature  flourished  greatly  at  Alexandria ;  even  the 
old  Egyptian  edifices  came  in  for  a  share  of  royal  patronage,  and  many 
of  the  temples  were  either  restored  or  enlarged. 

IV.  The  Boman  Era.— For  a  long  period  Egypt  eiyoyed  peace  and 
prosperity  under  the  Roman  emperors,  who  treated  it  generally  with 
consideration,  and  aided  in  the  maintenance  of  the  religious  edifices. 
In  the  reign  of  Aurelius  a  serious  rebellion  occun'ed  (a.d.  171-175); 
in  269  the  country  was  for  a  few  months  occupied  by  Zenobia,  queen 
of  Palmyra;  and  thenceforward  troublous  times  set  in  through  the 
resistance  offered  to  Auralian  in  272,  Probus  in  276,  and  Diocletian 
in  285.  The  religious  disputes  of  the  Arians  and  Athanasians  form 
prominent  topics  in  the  history  of  this  period ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
monasticism  prevailed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  exercised  a  prejudicial 
influence  on  the  country.  In  a.d.  379  Paganism  was  denounced  by  an 
imperial  edict,  and  all  the  temples  were  overthrown.  The  only  subse- 
quent events  were  the  subjugation  of  E^ypt  by  Persia  in  a.d.  618 ;  and 
its  conquest  by  Amron,  the  general  of  the  Khaliph  Omar,  in  640. 


TheBotawand  VkdnltyofPhllA.    (From  Wiikiiuon.) 
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II. — .Ethiopia. 


§  15.  Ethiopia,  in  its  strictly  territorial  sense/  was  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Egypt,  on  the  W.  by  the  Libyan  Desert,  on  the  S.*  by  the 
Abyssinian  highlands,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  ludiAn  Ocean  and  the 
Red  Sea,  from  Prom.  Prasum  in  the  S.  to  Prom.  Bazium  in  the  N. 
It  embraces  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Kordo/an,  and  northern  Abyssinia, 
It  is  for  the  most  part  a  mountainous  country,  rising  gradually  to- 
wards the  S.  Water  is  abundant  there,  and  the  country  seems  to 
have  been  famed  for  its  fertility  in  ancient  times.  In  addition  to 
various  kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  it  ^jossessed  some  articles  of 
great  commercial  value,  jiarticularly  gold,  ebony,  and  ivory. 

Name. The  Greeks  derived  "  Ethiopia"  from  edf6«,  and  ^,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  would  betoken  the  land  of  the  dark-complexioned.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  a  Grsecized  form  of  E(fu)$fi,  the  name 
by  which  the  Egyptians  described  it. 

§  16.  The  mountain-ranges  of  this  vast  district  were  but  imper- 
fectly known.  A  lofty  chain  skirts  the  sea-coast,  and  shuts  out  the 
interior  from  easy  access  to  the  sea.  On  the  W.  a  range,  named 
jSthiopid  Montes,  forms  the  natural  limit  on  the  side  of  the  desert. 
Far  away  to  the  S.  were  the  Lunss  Montet,  reputed  to  contain  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  The  sea-coast  was  tolerably  well  known  from 
the  visits  of  merchants.  The  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  are  not 
noticed  under  any  specific  name.  Two  bays  only  are  described,  viz. : 
Adulleni  Sinni,  AnnesJey  Bay,  in  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  Avalltes  SiiL 
somewhat  S.  of  the  Straits.  Of  the  promontories  we  may  notice  — 
Baiium,  Ras-eUNaschef,  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  Syene ;  Arom&ta, 
C.  QuardafiU,  the  most  easterly  point  of  Africa ;  and  Praaum.  C. 
Delgado,  in  the  extreme  S.  The  positions  of  others  that  are 
noticed  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  such  as  Zingus.  Koti 
Cknmui  and  Bhaptam»,are  not  well  ascertained.  The  chief  river  is 
the  Nile,  which  has  been  already  described  as  dividing  into  two 
branches  in  this  part  of  its  course,  to  one  of  which  (probably  the 
Blue  Nile)  the  name  of  Ast&pni  was  given,  and  which  also  receives, 
near  Meroe,  an  important  tributary,  now  named  the  Tacazze,  and 
probably  formerly  the  AstabCras.     The  lakes,  in  which  the  Nile  was 


*  The  name  JBthiopia  was  sometimes  osed  in  a  broader  sense  to  signify  aU  the 
inhabitants  of  interior  Africa,  and  in  this  case  the  inhabitants  of  .ISthiopia  proper 
were  distinguished  as  the  Ethiopians  beyond  Egypt.  We  have  already  (p.  19) 
referred  to  the  mythical  Ethiopians. 

'  Ethiopia  was  the  most  southerly  land  known  to  the  ancients :  hence  Lucan 
describes  it  as — 

Ethiopuraque  solum  quod  non  premeretur  ab  ulla 
Signifcri  regione  poll,  nisi  poplite  lapse  ^ 

Ultima  curvati  procederet  ungula  Tauri. — ^iii.  253. 
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reputed  to  have  its  sources,  fell  within  the  limita  of  Ethiopia :  in 
addition  to  these  we  have  to  notice  the  lake  Coloo»  or  PiebQa,  Dem' 
hea,  through  which  the  Astapus  flows. 

§  17.  The  inhabitants  of  this  vast  region  were  a  mixture  of 
Arabian  and  Libyan  races  with  the  genuine  Ethiopians.  They 
were  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes,  designated  according  to  their 
diet  or  employment,  such  as  the  Rhizophagi,  "  root-eaters,**  Acrido- 
phagi,  "  locust-eaters,"  &c.  The  residences  of  these  tribes  are  un- 
certain, with  the  exception  of  the  following  four  : — The  Blammyei 
and  Vegabari.  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Astaboras ;  the  lethjo- 
ph&gi,  "  fish-eaters,**  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  N.  of  the  Bay  of 
Adule;  and  the  Troglodytn,  *' cave-dwellors,**  in  the  mountains 
skirting  the  Red  Sea,  S.  of  Egypt.  The  Xaoroliii,  "  long-lived,** 
bad  a  settled  residence,  but  its  locality  cannot  be  considered  as  known. 
The  Sembrlttt  are  deserving  of  notice,  as  being  in  all  probability  the 
descendants  of  the  Automoli,  noticed  by  Herodotus  (ii.  30)  as  the 
war-caste  of  Egypt,  who  deserted  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus, 
B.C  658.  The  Sembritae  appear  to  have  lived  on  the  Astapus,  not 
far  from  Auxume,  which  has  been  derived  .by  some  from  the  Egyp- 
tian name  of  the  caste  **  Asmach.**  The  HuImb'  originally  lived  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  S.  of  Meroe,  in  Kordofan :  they  were 
the  water-carriers  and  caravan-guides  engaged  in  the  trade  between 
Egypt  and  Inner  Africa,  and  derived  their  name  from  the  gdd 
("  noub  *'  in  Egyptian)  imported  from  Kordofan.  Originally  they 
were  isolated  tribes,  but  in  the  3rd  cent.  a.d.  they  were  consolidated, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  (about  a.d.  300)  were  transferred  by 
the  Romans  to  the  Nile,  as  a  barrier  against  the  Blemmyes :  they 
thus  gave  to  that  district  the  name  of  Nubia^  which  it  still  retains. 
The  country  may  he  considered  as  divided  into  the  following  dis- 
tricts ; — Dodeoaaohcemit)  in  the  N.,  extending  for  12  schoeni  (as  its 
name  implies)  from  Phike  to  Pscelcis :  by  the  Romans  it  was  an- 
nexed to  Egypt ;  Ethiopia  Proper,  or  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  which 
extended  southwards  from  Pscelcis  to  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and 
White  Niles ;  Bagid  Auzomit&mm,  between  the  upper  course  of  the 
Blue  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  nearly  coextensive  with  Abyssinia; 
and  Barbaria  or  Aniiia,  Ajan,  the  coast-district  from  the  promontory 
of  Aromata  to  that  of  Rhaptimi :  the  latter  name,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  applied  more  particularly  to  the  interior.  The  southern 
portion  of  Meroc)  was  named  the  '*  Isle,**  as  being  bounded  on  three 


*  Hit  eirnul,  inmitem  testAntes  eorpore  solem, 
ExnsU  Tenere  Nuba.     Non  nrea  cateis. 
Nee  loiioa  riget  ferro,  nee  tenditur  wreus ; 
Tempora  mnltiplici  mos  est  defendere  lino, 
Et  lino  manire  latus,  soeleraUqtie  raoeis 
Spicala  dirigere,  et  femiin  infiunare  veneno.— Sil.  Ital.  iU.  268. 
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of  its  sides  by  rivers,  viz. :  the  Nile  on  the  W.,  the  Astapus  or 
Blipe  NUe  on  the  S.,  and  the  Astaboras  on  the  N.E.  It  was 
hounded  on  the  £.  hy  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  and  on  the  W.  of 
the  Nile  was  the  desert  of  Bahiouda.  This  district  was  rich^  in 
productions  of  every  kind — ^minerals,  animals,  and  vegetables ;  and  . 
its  fertility,  combined  with  its  central  position,  led  to  the  high 
prosperity  which  it  attained. 

§  18.  The  towns  of  -Ethiopia,  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
through  the  Greek  historians  and  geographers,  may  be  distinguished 
into  two  classes :  the  genuine  ^Ethiopian  towns,  which  were  chiefly 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  Greek  emporia  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  latter  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  include  Ptolcmfiis-Theron,  Adule,  Arsinoe,  and  Berenice 
Epideires.  From  these  an  active  trade  was  carried  on,  not  only  with 
the  interior,  but  with  Arabia,  Western  India,  and  Ceylon.  These 
towns  flourished  until  the  Saracen  invasion  in  the  7th  cent.  a.d.  Of 
the  ^Ethiopian  towns,  the  southern  capital  Meroe  was  undoubtedly 
the  first  in  importance.  The  remains  of  temples  and  pyramids  prove 
the  existence  of  numerous  towns  in  the  same  district.  Nap&ta* 
comes  next,  and  as  the  northern  capital  of  -Ethiopia  was  even  more 
important  in  relation  to  Egypt.  Numerous  important  to^^^ls  were 
erected  by  the  Pharoahs  between  Nap&ta  and  the  Egyptian  frontier, 
the  history  of  which  is  lost,  but  the  ruins  remain,  testifying  to  the 
former  grandeur  of  the  temples  :•  these  are  found  at  Dendoor^  a  short 
distance  S.  of  Talmis ;  at  Derr :  at  Ahoosimbal  or  Ipsamhol  (perhaps 
the  ancient  Aboccis),  about  two  days'  journey  below  the  Second 
Cataract ;  at  Semneh,  above  the  Great  Cataract,  a  place  probably  in- 
tended to  guard  the  NQe ;  at  Soleb,  below  the  Third  Cataract ;  and  at 
numerous  other  places.  Subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Merog,  Auxume 
rose  to  importance  as  a  seat. both  of  art  and  of  commerce.  Most  of 
the  towns  of  the  interior  were  entrep6ts  for  the  Central  African 
trade :  to  this  circumstance  MeroS,  Auxume,  and  Napttta  owed  their 
wealth.  Some  of  the  towns  in  Dodecaschoenus  were  border-fortresses, 
and  are  hence  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  campaigns  of  Petronius. 

*  Late  tibi  gurgite  rupto 

Ambitor  algris  Meroe  fecunda  colonis, 
L»ta  oomis  ebeni :  qusD,  quamris  orbore  molta 
Frondeat,  opotatem  nulla  sibl  mitigat  umbra : 
Linea  tarn  rectum  mnndi  ferit  ilia  Leonem. — Lvc.  x.  S02. 

*  The  pyramids  and  templea  near  Oehel-eUBirkel  are  supposed  to  mark  ito  site ; 
while  the  thirty-five  pyramids  of  Nouri  stand  eight  miles  higher  up. 

*  These  temples  were  chiefly  built  by  the  Egyptian  monarehs  :  the  temple  of 
the  Sun  at  Derr^  and  the  richly  sculptured  temples  at  Ahootmhel  are  of  tlie  date 
of  Rameses  the  Great.  At  Hauaia  is  a  temple  bearing  the  sign-manual  of 
Thothmes  III.  These  buildings  probably  surriyed  to  a  late  age,  and  were 
beautified  or  enlarged  at  rarious  eras :  at  Dendoor^  for  instance,  there  axe  re- 
mains of  the  Augustan  age. 
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(1.)  In  Dodeea$6h<Bnu8.—t9ladM  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
about  five  days'  journey  S.  of  Philse.  The  ruins  of  it  at  KcUdbsdie  are 
highly  interesting,  consisting  of  a  rock-temple  dedicated  to  Manduls, 
with  bas-reliefs  and  beauti&l  sculptures.  This  temple  was  originally 
built  by  Amunoph  II.,  was  rebuilt  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  repaired 
in  the  reigns  of  Augustus,  Caligula,  and  Trajan.  A  fao-simile  of  these 
sculptures  stands  in  the  British  Museum.  A  curious  Greek  inscription 
of  Silco,  probably  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Nubss  who  protected  the 
Roman  frontier,  has  been  found  there.  Another  temple  of  great  interest 
belongs  to  the  Pharaonio  era.  Pselds,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  at 
Dakkeh,  was  one  of  the  strongholds  which  Petronius  took  from  the 
Ethiopians,  and  constituted  a  Roman  fortress  (b.c.  23).  There  is  a 
temple  of  Hermes  Trismegistus  at  Dakheh,  founded  by  Ergamenes,  a 
contemporary  of  Ptolemy  I'hiladelphus.  WbnL  Syoaminiis  was  an  ex- 
tensive mart  on  the  southein  frontier,  probably  at  Wady  Maharrakah, 
The  lesser  towns  in  this  district  were — Parembole,  Debot,  a  fortress  on 
the  Egyptian  border,  with  a  temple  of  I  sis  founded  by  Ashar-Amun, 
and  adorned  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  of  which  there  are  considerable 
remains ;  Taphis,  Teffa^  with  lai^  stone-quarries  near  it ;  Tntiis,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  at  Oerf  Hossoyn,  consisting  of  a  rock-temple  of  the 
reign  of  Rameses  the  Great,  with  numerotis  figures ;  Taehompeo,  on  an 
island  opposite  Pselds,  and  hence  named  Oontra-Pfeloia,  when  the 
latter  place  rose  to  importance :  its  position  cannot  be  ascertained,  as 
no  island  exists  opposite  the  site  of  Pselds :  the  lake  noticed  by  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  29)  was  merely  a  reach  of  the  Nile. 

(2.)  In  Ethiopia  Proper. — Nap&ta,  the  northern  capital,  was  situ- 
ateid  probably  at  the  £.  extremity  of  the  great  bend  which  the  Nile 
makes  in  about  19^  N.  lat.,  and  near  Gebel-d-Birkely  where  are  found, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  two  temples  dedicated  to  Osiris  and 
Ammon,  richly  decorated  with  sculptures,  and  some  p2^ramids.  The 
two  Egyptian  lions  which  now  adorn  the  British  Museum  were  brought 
from  this  spot.  Judging  from  its  ruins,  Nap&ta  must  have  been  a 
very  wealthy  place,  in. consequence  of  its  being  the  terminus  of  the 
routes  from  Gagaudes  in  the  N.W.,  and  Meroe  in  the  S.E.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Ethiopia  under  the  Sabacos  and  Tu-haka,  who  extended 
their  sway  over  Upper  Egypt ;  and  it  was  the  most  southerly  point 
that  the  Romans  reached.  It  sunk  after  its  capture  by  Petronius, 
B.C.  22.  The  town  of  KeroS  stood  about  90  miles  S.  of  the  jimction 
of  the  Astaboras  with  the  Nile,  at  Dankalahf  where  its  site  is  marked 
by  some  pyramids.  In  addition  to  this,  ruins  of  cities,  whose  names 
have  penshed,  extend  for  a  considerable  distance  near  the  Nile  be- 
tween 16^  and  17^  N.  lat.,  consisting  of  numerous  temples,  colonnades, 
and  mounds  of  bricks.  The  architecture  bespeaks  a  late  age  of  Egyp- 
tian art.  MeroS  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  state,  in  which  the  priest- 
hood exercised  great  influence,  while  the  sceptre  was  often  held  by 
females,  with  the  official  name  of  Candace.  When  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archs  extended  their  sway  over  Northern  Ethiopia,  Meroe  remained 
independent.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  however,  it  was  an  unim- 
portant place.  In  the  same  district  wei*©  two  towns  named  Prixnii, 
Parva,  and  ICagna,  the  former  of  which,  also  named  Premnis,  is  placed 
near  the  northern  frontier  at  Ibrinit  and  was  a  fortress  capturod  by 
Petronius,  and  afterwards  retained  by  the  Romans  as  an  advanced  post ; 
the  other  was  to  the  S.  of  Nap&ta,  not  far  from  Meroe.  Anxftme  stood 
£.  of  the  Astaboras,  in  about  14^  7'.N.  lat.,  and  is  represented  by 
Axum,  the  capital  of  Ttgre :  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  arter  the  fUl  of  Meroe  in  the  let 
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or  2nd  cent,  of  our  era.  From  the  fact  of  Qreek  being  spoken  there, 
it  was  not  improbably  a  colony  of  Adule.  The  most  interesting  relics 
of  the  old  town  are  an*  obelisk  60  feet  high,  and  a  square  enclosure 
with  a  seat,  reputed  to  be  the  throne  of  the  old  kings.  Auxume  was 
the  seat  of  a  bishoprick,  as  we  learn  from  a  rescript  of  Constantius 
Nicophorus  about  a.d.  356. 

(3.)  Oh  the  Coast.— Adflle,  ThuUa,  on  the  bay  of  the  Red  Sea  named 
after  it,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  fugitive  slaves  from  Egypt. 
Under  the  Romans  it  served  as  the  port  of  Auxume,  and  it  was  then  a 
plaoe  of  extensive  trade.  It  possessed  a  famous  inscription,  named 
Monumentum  Adulitanum,  copied  by  Cosmas  in  the  6th  cent,  a.d.,  in 
which  the  proceedings  of  Ptoletiay  Euergetes  are  recorded.  Ptolem&if 
Tharon,  originally  a  town  of  the  Troglodytes  on  the  Red  Sea,  was  se- 
lected by  Ptokmy  Philadelphiis  (b.c.  282-246)  as  the  spot  wiienoe 
elephant-hunting  should  be  prosecuted :  it  hence  became  a  plaoe  of  lai^ 
trade,  both  in  elephants  and  in  ivory.  Its  position  is  uncertain,  but  it 
was  probably  not  far  from  Adule.  Equally  uncertain  is  the  position 
of  Babtt  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  one  of  the  places  at  which  the 
Sabseans  of  the  Bible  dwelt,  while  another  place  of  the  same  name 
.ptood  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia. 

Of  the  other  towns  on  the  coast  we  may  briefly  notice — ^Aninoii  a 
port  in  the  country  of  the  Troglodytes,  once  called  Olbia;  Berenice 
ranehr^fiiflt  in  the  Troglodyte  countiy,  named  the  *<  All-golden," 
from  the  mines  of  Jebd  Ollaki  near  it ;  a  second  Ardnodi  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  Berenloe  Epideiree,  deriving  its  surname 
from  its  position  **  on  a  neck  "  of  land  at  the  Straits  of  Baihd-Mandeb : 
it  was  also  called  Deixe :  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  favoured  it,  and  named 
it  after  his  sister  Berenice. 

(4.)  On  Oie  Indian  Ocean. — Ibdao,  probably  at  Berhera,  was  a  mart 
for  gum,  cattle,  slaves,  and  ivory.  Bhapta  was  the  collective  name  of 
several  villages  (probably  opposite  the  isle  of  Paia)^  so  called  from  the 
•*  sewed"  boats,  i.e.  fastened  by  fibres  instead  of  nails,  which  were  used 
there :  it  was  the  most  distant  trading  station  known  on  this  coast. 

Hitbory. — Ethiopia  was  intimately  connected  with  Egypt,  and  not  un- 
frequently  was  under  the  same  sovereign.  Among  the  predecessors  of 
Sesortasen  were  eighteen  Ethiopian  kings.  Sesortasen  himself  is  said 
to  have  conquered  Ethiopia.  The  13th  dynasty  took  refuge  there 
during  the  occupation  of  the  Hyksos.  The  16th  and  18th  dynasties  also 
oonquered  it;  and  the  monuments  of  Thothmes  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV., 
prove  the  extent  of  their  sway  to  have  reached  as  far  as  Na(4ita.  In  the 
8th  cent.  b.c.  an  .Ethiopian  dynasty  extended  their  sway  over  Lower 
Egypt,  under  the  kings  Sabaco,  Sebichus  (the  So  of  Scripture),  and 
Taracus  (Tirhakah\  In  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  (b.c.  63o)  the  whole 
of  the  war-caste  of  Egypt  migrated  to  iBthiopia,  and  settled  probably 
in  the  district  we  have  assigned  to  them.  Cambyses  endeavoured  to 
conquer  Ethiopia,  but  fiedled :  nevertheless  the  Persian  occupation  of 
the  Nile-vallev  opened  the  country  considerably;  and  subsequently, 
under  the  Ptolemies,  the  arts  and  commerce  of  the  Greeks  were  fully 
introduced.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  an  Ethiopian  army  advanced 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt :  they  were  repulsed  by  Petronius,  and  piursued 
as  far  as  Nap&ta.  The  Roman  supremacy  was  acknowledged  from  that 
time  (B.C.  23)  until  Diocletian's  reign  (a.d.  284-305).  The  frequent 
notices  of  ^Ethiopia  in  the  Old  Testament  have  been  already  referred 
to.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  name 
occurs  is  in  ooonexion  with  t&e  conversion  of  the  eunuch  of  Queen 
Candaoe. 
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Ruina  of  Cyrene.    (From  Hamilton.) 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

Marmaeica,   Cyrenaica,   Syrtica,   Africa    Propria,  Numidia, 
Mauretania,  Lidya  Interior. 

I.  Marmabica.  §  1.  Boundsiries  ;  inhabitants ;  towns.  II.  Cybenaica. 
§  '2.  Boundaries  and  position.  §  3.  Promontories  ;  hills.  §  4. 
Inhabitants ;  towns  ;  history.  §  5.  The  Nasamones  ;  Oasis  of 
Aiigila.  III.  Syrtica.  §6.  Boundaries;  physical  features.  §7. 
Inhabitants  ;  towns  ;  islands.  IV.  Africa  Propria.  §  8.  Bound- 
aries. §  9.  Position  and  physical  character.  §  10.  Mountains  ; 
rivers.  §11.  Inhabitants;  towns.  §12.  Carthage.  §13.  The 
Roman  divisions  ;  towns  ;  history.  V.  Numidia.  §  14.  Boundaries. 
§  15.  Mountains;  rivers.  §  16.  Inhabitants;  towns;  history. 
VI.  Mauretania.  §  17.  Boundaries.  §  18.  Mountains  ;  rivers. 
§19.  Inhabitants;  towns;  history.  Vll.  Libya  Interior.  §20. 
Boundaries;  physical  features.  §21.  Inhabitants.  §22.  Islands 
off  the  coast  of  Africa. 

I. — Marmarica. 

§  1.  Karmarioa  was  a  barreD  nnd  sandy  strip  skirting  the  Medi- 
terranean from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  in  the  E.  to  Cyrenaica  in  the 
W. :  it  answers  to  the  modem  Desert  of  Barkah,     It  was  divided  by 
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Ptolemy  into  two  parts,  Libycus  Nomos  in  the  E.,  and  Marmaricus 
Nomos  in  the  W.,  the  point  of  separation  being  at  the  Catabathmus 
Magnus.  The  chief  physical  features  in  this  district  are  the  two 
singular  **  descents "  (icord^a^fiot,  Akdbah)^  where  the  land 
slopes  off  from  a  considerable  elevation  on  the  shore  down  to  the 
interior :  they  were  named  Catabathmus.  KagnnSf  which  rises  to 
900  feet,  and  which  extends  towards  the  Oasis  of  Ammonium  in  the 
S.E. ;  and  0.  ICinor  500  feet  high,  more  to  the  E.  near  Para^tonium, 
The  only  river  is  the  Palitims*  Teminehy  on  the  W.  border.  The 
Marmarldse,  after  whom  the  district  was  named,  are  not  noticed  by 
Herodotus,'  but  appear  as  the  principal  tribe  in  these  parts  ))etween 
the  age  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  the  third  cent,  of  our  era :  the 
limits  assigned  to  their  abode  by  the  ancient  geographers  vary 
considerably.  The  chief  towns  were  TapoiIris>  "  the  tomb  of  Osiris," 
about  26  miles  from  Alexandria,  where  Justinian  constructed  a 
town-hall  and  baths ;  Apis*  about  12  miles  W.  of  Parsetonium ; 
and  ParsBtonium  or  Ammonia*  Baretotm,  possessing  a  fine  harbour. 
Alexander  started  from  this  point  to  visit  the  oracle  at  Ammon, 
B.C.  332 ;  and  Antony  stopped  here  after  the  battle  of  Actium  :  it 
was  fortified  by  Justinian.  There  were  numerous  lesser  ports,  one 
of  which,  Plynns*  was  probably  the  same  as  Panormus ;  another 
owed  its  name,  MenelU  Portiii>  to  the  tradition  that  Menelaus 
landed  there  ;  while  Chersonetns  Magna  stood  near  the  promontory 
of  the  same  name  on  the  border  of  Cyrenaica,  and  was  named 
•'  Magna  "  in  contradistinction  to  "  C.  Parva"  near  Alexandria. 

II.—  Cyrenaica, 
§  2.  The  district  generally  called  Cyrenaloa  after  its  chief  town 
Cyrene,  and  occasionally  Pentapdlii  after  the  five  confederate  towns 


'  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Giligammic  of  Herodotas  are  the  same  people 
as  the  MarmaridoB  of  later  writers  :  no  subseqaent  writer  notices  the  Giligammoe. 
The  Marmaridn  are  fluently  noticed  by  the  later  Latin  poets : 
Oens  unica  terras 

Incolit  a  soiro  serpentmn  ir.noxia  morsn, 

Marmaridffi  Psylli  :  par  lingua  potentibus  herbis  : 

Ipse  cruor  tntus,  nullumque  admittere  virus, 

Vel  cantn  oessante,  potest.  Lvc.  ix.  801. 

Misti  Garamante  perusto 

Marmaridfe  volacres.  Luc.  ir.  679. 

MarmaridiB,  mcdioum  valgra^  strepaere  catervis : 

Ad  quopom  eantus  serpens  oblita  reneni, 

Ad  quorum  tactum  mites  jacuere  cerasto*. — Sil.  Ital.  iil.  800. 
The  Adyrmachidflo  of  Herodotus,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  (p.  38)  as  living 
on  the  coast,  appear  to  have  retired  into  the  interior :  they  are  noticed  by  Silius 
lUlicofl— 

Yersioolor  contra  c®tra,  et  fUcatas  ab  arte 

Ensis  Adyrmachidis  ac  Icevo  tegmina  crure. — iii.  278. 
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QD  it,  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Cher- 
sonesQs  Magnus  in  the  £.,  where  it  touched  Marmarica  to  Arte 
Philenonim  at  the  bottom  of  the  Greater  Syrtis  in  the  W.  The 
portion  of  this  territory  which  was  actually  occupied  by  the  Greeks 
consisted  of  the  table-land  and  the  adjacent  coast,  which  here 
projects  in  a  curved  form  into  the  sea  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Syrtis. 
The  position  and  physical  character  of  this  region  were  highly 
fevourable.  It  lies  directly  opposite  Peloponnesus  at  a  distance  of 
200  miles.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by  a  moderately  elevated  table- 
land, which  sinks  down  to  the  coast  in  a  succession  of  terraces,  and 
is  throughout  clothed  with  verdure  and  intersected  by  mountain 
streams  running  through  ravines  filled  with  the  richest  vegetation. 
Bain  is  abundant ;  and  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes 
from  the  N.,  and  by  ranges  of  mountains,  which  shut  out  the  heat 
of  the  Sahara  from  the  S.  It  produced  com,  oil,  wine,  dates,  figs, 
almonds,  and  other  fruits,  and  especially  the  plant  sQphium  or 
laserpittum,  whence  the  medical  gum  called  laser  was  extracted, 
and  which  was  the  emblem  of  the  country.  Its  honey  and  horses 
were  also  famed. 

§  3.  The  most  striking  physical  features  in  this  district  are  the 
promontories,  of  which  we  may  notice  from  E.  to  W.,  ChenoneiiiB 
Magna)  Has  et-Tin ;  ZephyrlTuiiy  O,  Deme ;  Phyonit  Has  Sem,  the 
most  northern  headland  in  this  part  of  Africa;  and  BorSmn*  Ban 
TeyonaSy  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Syrtis.  The  range  of  hills,  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Syrtis,  was  named  Heroulis  Ar8xi8B> 
"  the  sands  of  Hercules  ; "  S.W.  of  these  were  the  Velpl  Mts.«  and 
more  to  the  E.,  on  the  S.  frontier,  the  BflBCoIXeiii  Mi.  The  only 
river  was  the  small  stream  Lathon,  which  joins  the  sea  N.  of 
Boreum.  Near  it  wa^  the  little  lake  called  Triton  or  Laons  Hei- 
pwldum,  which  some  of  the  ancients  confounded  with  that  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 

§  4.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  in  the  age  of  Herodotus  were 
the  Libyan  tribes  of  the  Giligammae  in  the  E.,  the  Asbystae  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Auschisae  in  the  W.  These  were  driven  from  the 
coast  by  Greek  settlers  who  first  entered  under  Battus,  the  founder 
of  Cyrene,  B.C.  631,  and  who  gradually  gained  possession  of  the 
whole  coast,  erecting,  in  addition  to  Cyrene,  Apollonia  which  served 
as  its  port,  Teuchira  and  Hesperldes  on  the  coast  of  the  Syrtis,  and 
Barca  about  12  miles  from  the  N.  coast.  These  five  formed  the 
original  Pentapolis.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  various  changes  took 
place :  the  name  of  Hesperides  was  supplanted  by  that  of  Berenice, 
and  Teuchira  by  Arsinoe.  Barca  sank  and  its  port  assumed  its 
position  under  the  name  of  Ptolemais :  Cyrene  also  waned  before 
the  growing  prosperity  of  its  port  Apollonia,  Henceforward  the 
Pentapolis  consisted  of  the  cities  of  Cyrene,  Apollonia,  Ptolemais, 
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ArsinoC,  and  Berenice.  The  country  continued  to  flourish  under 
the  Romans  until  the  time  of  Trajan,  when  the  Jews  who  had 
settled  there  in  large  numbers  under  the  Ptolemies,  rose  and  mas- 
sacred the  Romans  and  Cyrenajans.  From  this  time  it  declined, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  towns  was  completed  by  the  Persian 
Chosroes  in  a.d.  616. 


Ruins  of  Ptolemaia,  the  port  of  Barca.    (From  Hamilton.) 

Taking  the  towns  in  order  from  E.  to  W.,  we  first  meet  with  Apol- 
lonia,  originally  only  the  port  of  Cyrene,  but  afterwards  the  more 
important  town  of  the  two :  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Eratosthenes,  the 
geographer.  It^'site  at  Marsa  Soumh  is  marked  by  the  splendid  niins 
of  several  temples,  the  citadel,  a  theatre,  and  an  aqueduct.  Cyrene, 
founded  by  colonists  from  Thera,^  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  of 


"  The  foandation  of  Cyrene  is  described  in  the  following  lines,  Calliste  being  ■ 
the  poetical  designation  of  Thera :  the  city  is  dignified  with  the  title  *'  divine," 
and  its  tutulary  goddess  represented  as  seated  on  a  golden  throne : — 
Kal,  AoKtiai' 
IJLOvCnv  inixBimt^  av^pStv 
HBtoxv,  iv  WOT*  KoA- 

AioToi'  ds-^mfo-ay  XP^^  * 

Vaaw'  ivdtv  V  vfi^xi  Aaroi- 

6at  inop€v  Axfivas  mSioy 
Ivy  Otitv  rtfMUf  o^A- 

Acif,  offTv  xf'Vfrotfpoi'Ov 
^lavtiitiv  $tiov  Kvpdvaf 
'Of>96fiov\ov  iirrriv  e^pofAcVoif.— PlM>'  P^th.  It.  457. 
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two  terraces  apme  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  from  'which  it  was  10  miles 
distant  ;  the  spot  was  selected  in  consequence  of  a  beautiful  foimtaiu, 
named  Cyre,*'  which  bursts  forth  there  and  which  the  Greeks  dedicated 
to  Apollo.     Its  commerce 
was  considerable,  particu- 
larly in  9ilphium,*  and  it 
held  a  distinguished  place 
in  literatiu^,  as  the  birth- 
place of  Aristippus,  the 
founder  of  the  Cyrenasan  I 
school ;  of  Carneaides,  the 
founder  of  the  New  Aca- 
demy at  Athens ;  and  of 

the  poet  Callimachus.   Its  Gof n  of  Cyrene. 

ruins  at  Grennah  are  very 

extensive,  and  contain  remains  of  streets,  aqueducts,  temples,  theatres, 
and  tombs.     In  the  fetce  of  the  terrace,  on  which  the  city  stands,  is  a 
vast  subterraneous  necropolis.     Cyrene  was  governed  by  a  dynasty, 
named  the  Battiadse,^  in 
which  the  kings  bore  alter- 
nately the  names  of  Battus 
and  Arcesilaus,  from  b.c.  / 
630   to   about  430,  after 
which  it  became  a  repub-  I 
lie.     It  was  made  a  Ro-  ^ 
man  colony  with  the  name 
of  Flavia.    FtolemaiB  was 
erectied  by  the  Ptolemies, 

and  was  peopled  with  the  Coin  of  Barca. 

inhabitants  of  Barca  on 

the  former  site  of  the  port  of  that  town.  Its  ruins  are  in  part  covered 
by  the  sea.  Barea  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  terraces  which  overlook  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Syrtis,  in  the  midst  of  a  well-watered*  and  fertile  plain. 


In  another  passage  of  the  same  poet  we  have  other  characteristicfl  of  the  place 
noticed — its  fertility,  the  white  colour  of  its  chalk  cliffy,  and  the  celebrity  of 
its  horses : — 

X/y^ow  oucurr^pa  Bdrrov 
Kopiro^opov  AtjpvcuSt  itpav 
NeUrov  <iK  ifiii  \jLrrit¥ 
Krurcreiei'  ndpfiarov 

UoKiv  ip  apyitf6€itn  /awMrry.— Id.  Pyth,  iv.  10. 
*  Oi  ^  ovrw  m/y^  Kvpi^  iSvvoMTO  vtkava-at 
Awpc^cv.  Callix.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  88. 

^  Quam  magnos  nnmerus  LibyssfD  arenee 
Laserpieiferi*  jacet  Cyrenis, 
Oraculum  Jovis  inter  eestncMi, 
£t  Batti  veteris  sacrum  sepulcrum. — Catull.  vii.  3. 
2  Et  iniquo  e  Sole  calentes 

Battiadas  late  imperio  sceptrisque  regebat. — Sil.  Ital.  ii.  60. 
•  Nee  non  Cyrene  Pclopci  stirpe  nepotis 

Battiadas  praTos  fldel  Btiniula%it  in  arma. — Sil.  Ital.  iii.  252. 
*  The  epithet  arida  in  the  following  passages  must  be  held  to  refer,  not  to  the 
actual  site  of  the  town,  but  to  the  neighbouring  desert  table-land  : — 
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It  was  founded  aboat  B.C.  554,  by  some  disaffected  citizens  of  Oyrene 
joined  by  some  Libyans,  and  it  soon  became  so  powerful  as  to  deprive 
Cyrene  of  her  supremacy  over  the  western  district.  In  b.c.  510  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Persians  at  the  instigation  of  Pheretima,  mother  of 
Arcesilaus  III.,  and  after  a  siege  of  nine  months  was  taken  and  its 
inhabitants  transplanted  to  Bactria.  The  name  however  survived,  and 
is  somewhat  vaguely  applied  by  Virgil^  to  a  Libyan  tribe  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Barca  still  forms  one  of  the  divisions  of  Tripoli.  Taiu 
ehira  or  Tauohira,  afterwards  Aziinot,  was  particularly  noted  for  the 
worship  of  Cybele.  It  was  founded  by  Cyrene,  and  its  site  is  still 
called  Tochira.  HMperldef,  afterwards  Berenice,  derived  its  first 
name  from  the  notion  that  the  &bled  gardens  of  the  Hesperides^  were 
found  in  the  fertile  districts  of  Cyrene,'  and  its  second  from  the 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  raised  it  to  a  state  of  commercial 
prosperity.  Off  the  northern  coast  is  the  small  island  of  Platea,  on 
which  the  Therseans  first  settled. 

History. — The  early  history  of  Cyrenaica  has  been  already  given : 
it  was  subjected  to  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus,  B.C.  321.  The 
last  of  the  Cyrenssan  kin^,  Apion,  bequeathed  it  to  the  Romans  b.c.  95, 
who  gave  the  cities  their  freedom,  but,  in  consequence  of  their  *db- 
sensions,  reduced  it  to  a  province  (probably  in  B.C.  75),  and  united  it 
with  Crete,  b.c.  67.  In  Constantine's  division  it  was  constituted  a 
distinct  province.  Its  connexion  with  Biblical  history  is  briefly  told. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  vast  numbers  of  Jews  were  settled 
there  :  these  visited  Jerusalem  periodically,  as  on  the  dav  of  Pentecost 
Acts  ii.  10).  One  of  them,  named  Simon,  was  selected  to  carry  our 
lour*s  cross  to  Calvary  (Luke  zxiii.  26). 

§  6.  In  the  interior,  S.  of  Cyrene,  dwelt  the  important  tribe  of 
the  NaMmdnee*  wbo  extended  their  territory  as  far  as  the  shores  of 
the  Syrtis  westward,  and  inland  to  the  Oasis  of  Augila :  they  had 


^    (Act 
■ — «axi< 


Adftdt  ondofla  oretas  Berenicide  miles 

Noc,  tereti  dextras  in  pugnam  armata  dolone, 

Destituit  Baroe  sitientilraB  arida  venii.— 8ix»  Ital.  UL  249. 

.Stemumqae  arida  Baroe. — Id.  ii.  62. 

*  Hino  deterta  siti  regis  latequo  farentos 
Barcffli.  2En.  ir.  42. 

»  Fuit  aarea  sllva, 

DiTitiisqae  graves  et  ftilvo  genuine  rami, 
Virgineosque  chorus,  nitidi  custodia  luci, 
£t  nanquam  somno  damnatus  lumina  serpens, 
Robora  eoroplexus  rutilo  corvata  metallo. 
Abstulit  arboribus  pretium,  nemorique  laborem 
Aloides :  passosque  inopes  sine  pondere  ramoe, 
Rctolit  Argolioo  fUlgentia  poma  tyranno. — Lvc.  ix.  860. 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  modem  writer  Jostifles  the  -seleotion  as  a  matter 
of  taste :  **  The  rest  of  the  Journey  (to  Grennah)  was  over  a  range  of  low  undu- 
lating hills,  offsring  perhaps  the  most  lovely  sylvan  seenery  in  the  world.  The 
country  is  like  a  most  bcautiftilly  arranged  Jardin  Anglaitj  covered  with  pyra- 
midal clumps  of  evergreens,  variously  disposed,  as  if  by  the  hand  of  the  most 
refined  taste ;  while  hosqwU  of  Junipers  and  cedars,  relieved  by  the  pale  olive 
and  the  bright  green  of  the  tall  arbutus  tree,  afford  a  most  grateful  shade  fhun 
the  midday  sun.  *~*Hamiltok's  Wandering*  in  Africa,  p.  81. 
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a  bad  reputation  among  the  Romans  as  wreckers.7  The  Oasis  ( 
of  AngUa  lies  due  S.  of  Gyrene  between  the  29^  and  30°  of  N.  lat., 
and  was  in  ancient  times  the  source  whence  the  Nasamonians 
obtained  their  annual  supply  of  dates,  which  they  carried  north- 
wards to  their  head-quarters  near  the  sea.  It  consists  in  reality 
of  three  oases,  the  largest  of  which  retains  the  name  of  AujUahy  and 
is  still  famous  for  its  dates.  Each  of  the  oases  is  a  small  hill 
rising  out  of  an  unbroken  plain  of  red  sand. 

III. — Stetica  Regio. 

§  6.  Syrtloa  was  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  land  extending  along 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  for  about  100  miles  between  the  Greater  and 
Lesser  Syrtes.  Its  character  is  sufficiently  attested  by  its  name 
Syrtis  (from  the  Arabic  sert  "  desert ") :  it  is  so  overwhelmed  with 
sand  that  men  and  even  vessels  are  sometimes  buried  beneath  the 
accumulations  carried  by  storms.  The  Syrtes  are  the  two  large 
bays  which  form  the  angles  of  the  Syrtic  sea,  as  already  described. 
The  dangers  connected  with  the  navigation  of  this  sea  existed 
chiefly  in  the  imaginations  of  poets.'  The  most  important  pro- 
montories were  OephilsB  or  TriSron,  CefalOf  at  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  Zeitha.  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Lesser. 


7  Hoc  tarn  segue  solum  raras  tamen  ezserit  herbas, 

Quas  Nasamon  gens  dura  legit,  qui  proxima  ponto 

Kudos  rura  tenet,  quern  mnndi  barbara  damnls 

Syrtis  alit.    Nam^  littoreis  ]>opulator  arenis 

Imminet,  et  nulla  portus  tangente  carina 

NoTit  opes.     Sic  cum  toto  oommercia  mnndo 

Naufragiis  Nscsamones  habent.  Lire.  ix.  438. 

Hoc  colt  nquoreuB  Nasamon,  inradere  fluctu 

Audax  naufragia,  et  prsdas  avellere  ponto. — Sil.  Ital.  iiL  820. 
*  Syrtes  rel  primam  mundo  Natura  figoram 

Cum  daret,  in  dubio  pelagi  terrseque  reliquit : 

(Nam  neque  snbsedit  penitus,  quo  stagna  proftindi 

Acdperet,  nee  se  defendlt  ab  ssquore  tellus ; 

Ambigua  sed  lege  loci  jacet  invia  sedes : 

^uora  ftracta  vadis,  abmptaque  terra  proftmdo, 

Et  post  multa  sonant  project!  littora  fluctus. 

Sic  male  deseruit,  nullosque  exegit  in  usus 

Hanc  partem  Natura  sui :}  yel  plenior  alto 

Olim  SyrtLs  erat  pelago,  penitosque  natabat ; 

Sed  rapidns  Titan  ponto  sua  lumina  pascens 

JEquora  subduxit  zon»  vicina  perustm  : 

Et  nunc  pontus  adhuc  Pbccbo  siccante  repugnat. 

Mox  nbi  damnosum  radios  admoverit  nnun, 

Tellus  Syrtis  erit :  nam  Jam  breVls  tmda  supeme 

Innatat,  et  late  periturum  deficit  lequor.— Luc.  ix.  303. 

Tree  Eurus  ab  alto 
In  breria  et  Syrtea  urget,  miserabile  visu ; 
Illiditque  radis,  atque  aggere  dngit  aren». — JSIn.  i.  110. 
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There  are  two  small  rivers — the  Cinyps'  in  the  E.,  which  has  not 
been  identified;  and  the  Triton,^  el-Hammah,  in  the  W.,  which 
formerly  flowed  through  a  series  of  lakes,  Libya  palus,  Pallas,  and 
Tritonitis :  it  now  gains  the  sea  by  a  direct  course,  and  the  three 
lakes  are  merged  in  one  named  Shibk-el-Lowdeah,  The  most 
valued  productions  of  this  country  were  tlie  lotus,  and  a  species  of 
precious  stone  known  as  Syrtides  gemmce. 

§  7.  The  native  tribes  occupying  this  district  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  were  the  Lotoph&gi  about  the  Syrtis  Minor,  and  the 
Oind&nes  more  to  the  W.  The  former  were  so  named  from  the 
custom,  which  still  prevails  there,  of  eating  the  fruit  and  drinking  a 
wine  extracted  from  the  juice  of  the  Zizyphus  Lotus  or  jujube  tree, 


^  The  Cinyps  was  famed  for  the  fine  goats*  hair  produced  about  it : 

Nee  minus  interea  barbas  incanaque  menta 

Cinyphli  tondent  hirei,  setasqne  ocnnaiitefl.— Vibo.  Otorg.  iii.  811. 
Rigetque  barba, 

Qualem  forficibos  metit  supinis 

Tonsor  Cinyphio  Cilix  marito. — ^Mart.  vii.  95. 
Its  banks  were  also  prorerbially  fertile  : — 

CiuTphifD  segetis  citius  numerabis  arista. — Or.  ex  Pont.  ii.  7,  25. 
It  was  frequently  used  as  a  synonym  for  African  generally,  e.g.  : — 

Cinyphias  inter  pestes  tiU  palma  noocndi  est. — Lrc.  ix.  787. 

Clnyphiumque  Jubam.  Or.  Met,  xv.  755. 

'  The  Triton  and  its  lakes  were  connected  with  some  of  the  Greek  legends  :  it 
was  there  that  the  Argonaut  Euphemus,  the  ancestor  of  Battus,  received  the 
promise  of  a  settlement  in  Afirloa : — 

t6v  WOTf 

TpiTwvtSoc  iv  irpoxooic 

ToMUf  SiSomi  ^Cvia 
TlpmfM0€v  EwJMfutt  Karafiin 
A^ttT*.  PiMD.  Fifth,   iv.  85. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  term  Triton-bom,  applied  to  Pallas,  originally  re- 
ferred to  this  lake :  it  is  more  probable  that  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  the  Bceotian 
stream  is  meant.     The  later  poets,  however,  undoubtedly  connected  Pallas  with 
the  AfHcan  river,  which  Euripides  hence  describes  as — 
AifLvift  t'  ivMfiov  Tfnrmviaios 
nonaay  axrav.  Ioh.  871. 

So  also  the  Latin  poets — 

Hue,  qui  stagna  colunt  Tritonidos  alia  paladls, 

Qua  v^rgo,  ut  fama  est,  bellatrix  edlta  lympha 

Invento  primam  Libyen  perftidit  olivo.— Sil.  Ital.  iii.  322. 

Torpentem  Tritonos  adtt  illsesa  paludem. 

Hanci  ut  Cama,  Deus,  quern  toto  littore  pontus 

Audit  ventosa  perflantem  marmora  concha, 

Hanc  et  Pallas  amat :  patrio  quea  vertioe  nata 

Terrarum  primam  Libyen  (nam  proxlma  ooolo  est, 

Ut  probat  ipse  calor)  tetigit :  stagnique  quieta 

Vultus  vidit  aqua,  posuitque  in  margin«  plantas, 

Et  se  dileota  Tritonida  dixit  ab  unda. — ^Luo.  is.  847. 
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which  according  to  the  Homeric  legend  ^  produced  a  state  of  dreamy 
forgetfulness.  lu  addition  to  these,  the  Nasamones,  Psylli,  and 
Macee  roamed  over  portions  of  the  district.  Egyptian,  Phoenician, 
and  Cyrensean  colonists  settled  on  the  coast  and  intermixed  with 
these  Libyan  tribes.  Ptolemy  mentions,  in  place  of  these,  numerous 
tribes  whose  names  are  not  noticed  by  any  other  writer.  The  chief 
towns  were  the  Phoenician'  colonies  of  Leptis  Magna,  QEa,  and 
Sabrata,  which  having  received  Roman  'colonists  became  important 
places,  and  gave  to  the  whole  region  the  name  of  Tripolitana,  which 
still  survives  in  the  modern  Tripcli, 

Leptis  Xagnut  was  favourably  situated  on  a  part  of  the  coast  where 
the  central  table-land  descends  to  the  sea  in  a  succession  of  terraces, 
as  at  Gyrene.    It  possessed  a  roadstead,  well  sheltered  by  the  pro- 
montory of  Hermseum.4    The  old  Phoenician  city  was  situated  simi- 
larly to  Carthage,  upon  an  elevated  tongue  of  land  at  the  point  where 
a  small  river  discharges  itself  into  the  sea ;  the  remains  of  sea  walls, 
quays,  fortifications  on  the  land  side,  and  moles  are  to  be  seen  on  its 
site,  which  is  still  called  Lebda,    At  a  later  period  a  new  city,  named 
Neapolis,  grew  up  on  the  W.  side  of  the  old  town,  which  henceforth 
served  as  the  citadel  alone. 
This  became  the  great  em- 
porium for  the  trade  with 
the  eastern  part  of  Interior 
Africa,  and  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  particularly 
Septimius  Severus  who  was 
a  native  of  the  place,  it  was 
adorned  with  magnificent 
buildings,   and   flourished 

until   the   4th  cent.  A.D.,  Coin  of  Leptis. 

when  it  was  much  injured 

by  a  native  tribe  named  Ausuriani.  Though  partly  restored  by  Justinian, 
it  never  recovered  this  blow.  Its  ruins  are  deeply  buried  in  the  sand,  and 
a  small  village,  Legatah,  occupies  its  site.  (Ea  became  a  Roman  colony 
about  A.D.  50  and  flourished  for  300  years,  when  it  was  ruined  by  the 
Ausuriani.  On  its  site  stands  the  modem  capital  Tripoli:  a  very  perfect 
marble  arch,  dedicated  to  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  L.  Aurelius  Verus, 
is  the  principal  relic  of  the  old  town.    Sabr&ta,  or  AbrotSnum,  was  a 


3  Ovf  apa  AArro^yoi  fii^vtt  irapocaxv  oXtBpov 
'HtitT^ftottf  iiXXa  <r^i  do<ray  Xmtoio  ircuracrtfeu. 
TStv  5*  oans  XwTOtb  4*^yoi  /xcAii|Ma  xopirbv, 
OiiK  ir'  avayyciAat  niXw  ^0cAev,  ovie  vdeirBeu' 
'AAA*  avrov  fiovKomo  fivr^  avSpdai  A«vT0^YOi<ri 
Atnhv  epcirr^pLcyoc  iJ-tv^iuVt  v6vtov  re  KoB^vOm. — HoH.  Od,  ix.  92. 
*  The  Phoenician  origin  of  the  first  and  last  of  these  towns  is  implied  in  the 
following  lines : — 

Sabrata  tarn  T^rium  vulfftu,   Sarranaque  Leptis, 
(Eaque  Trinacrios  Afris  permixta  colonos.— Sil.  Ital.  lii.  250. 
^  Proxima  Leptis  erat,  ci^us  statione  qnieta 
Exegere  hiemem,  nimbis  flammisque  carentem. — Luc.  ix.  94S. 
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oonaiderable  mart  for  the  trade  of  the  interior.  In  the  Roman  period, 
it  was  chiefly  famed  as  the  birthplace  of  Flavia  Domitilla,  wife  of  Vespa- 
sian: extensive  ruins  of  it  remain  at  Tripoli  Vecchio.  Of  the  less 
important  towns  we  may  notice  Tao&pe,  KhabSj  at  the  innermost  point  of 
the  Lesser  Syrtis,  noted  for  its  hot  sulphur-baths,  in  a  fertile  district, 
but  with  a  bad  harbour  ;  Zuobis,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  noted  for 
its  purple  dyes  ;  and  Autom&la,  on  the  borders  of  Cyrenaica.  Off  the 
coast  were  the  islands  of  Meninx,  Jerhah,  S.E.  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
occupied  by  the  Lotophagi,  and  hence  named  Lotophagltis ;  and  CsoBp 
dnA,  Karkenah,  and  Cerdaltis,  Jerbah,  at  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the 
same  gulf,  which  lay  so  close  together  that  they  were  joined  by  a  mole. 

IV. — Africa  Pbopbia. 

§  8.  The  Roman  province  of  AMea,  in  its  restricted  sense,'  em- 
braced that  portion  of  the  continent  which  lies  between  the  Lesser 
Syrtis  in  the  E.,  the  desert  of  Sahara  in  the  S.,  the  river  Tusca  in 
the  W.,  and  the  Mediterranean  in  the  N.  It  answers  nearly  to  the 
modem  Tunis,  The  name  was  used  in  a  broader  sense  to  include 
Syrtica  in  the  E.,  and  Numidia  in  the  W.,  and  sometimes  even 
some  portions  of  Mauretania  beyond  the  Ampsaga,  which  formed  the 
western  limit  of  Numidia. 

§  9.  The  position  and  physical  character  of  this  country  deserve 
particular  notice.  It  occupies  that  great  angle  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  of  which  Mercurii  Prom.,  C,  Bm^  is  the  apex,  and 
which  is  formed  by  the  southerly  deviation  of  the  coast,  at  right 
angles  to  its  general  course,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis.  It  thus  approaches  very  near  the  continent  of  Jlurope, 
standing  directly  opposite  the  southern  peninsula  of  Italy  and  the 
island  of  Sicily,  from  which  it  is  about  90  miles  distant,  and  in 
easy  communication  with  the  coasts  of  Spain.  As  regards  the 
Mediterranean,  it  stands  just  at  the  junction  of  the  two  great  basins, 
eastern  and  western,  into  which  that  sea  is  divided,  and  thus  com- 
manded the  navigation  of  each,  forming  as  it  were  a  new  starting 
point  for  the  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians,  without  which  they  per- 
chance might  have  been  confined,  as  the  Greeks  generally  were,  to 
the  eastern  alone.    As  regards  Africa,  this  district  is  shut  off  firom 


*  The  limits  of  the  Boman  prorince  varied  at  different  periods  :  as  originally 
oonstitated  in  b.o.  146,  it  consisted  of  the  possessions  of  Carthaire  at  that  time, 
i.  c.  the  districts  of  Zeugitana  and  Bysacium :  the  rest  of  the  old  Carthaginian 
possessions  were  handed  over  to  the  Numidian  kings.  In  the  Jogarthine  war 
the  Romans  gained  Leptis  Magna  and  some  other  towns  in  Syrtica.  In  the  civil 
war  Ctcsar  added  Numidia,  as  far  as  th^  Ampsaga,  under  the  title  of  New  Africa. 
In  B.C.  30  Angostns  restored  this  to  Juba,  bat  resumed  it  again  in  b.  c.  25,  and 
fixed  the  western  boundary  at  Saldfo,  thus  including  a  portion  of  Mauretania  also 
in  AfHca.  Finally,  Caligula  gave  up  this  latter  portion,  and  reftxed  the  boundary 
at  the  Ampsaga.  In  the  8rd  cent,  (probably  in  Diocletian's  reign)  the  whole  was 
re-arranged  into  four  provinces— Numidia,  Africa  Propria  or  Zeugitana,  Byxa- 
oinm,  and  Tripolis.    The  term  Africa  was  occasionally  applied  to  all  of  these. 
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the  general  body  of  the  continent  by  the  range  of  Atlas  in  the  S., 
and  the  desert  regions  of  Syrtica  in  the  E.  The  country  was  also 
highly  favoured  in  regard  to  climate  and  soil.  The  great  range  of 
Atlas  forms  a  barrier  between  it  and  the  sands  of  the  Sahara,  and 
provides  an  adequate  amount  of  moisture.  On  the  N.  side  it 
descends  in  a  series  of  terraces  towards  the  sea,  and  offers  a  most 
fertile  soil  to  the  agriculturists.  In  the  southern  district  only  does 
the  desert  approach  the  sea,  and  the  soil  become  unfruitful.  The 
grain  produced  a  hundredfold,^  the  vine  a  double  vintage,  and  fruit 
of  every  kind  grew  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

§  10.  The  moimtains  were  offsets  from  the  great  chain  of  Atlas, 
some  few  of  which  only  received  special  names,  as  Mi.  Jovls  S.  of 
Carthage;  Cinia»  which  runs  parallel  to  the  northern  coast;  and 
Mamps&mg  in  the  S.W.  The  promontories  are — ^BrachSdes  at  the 
N. W.  point  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis ;  Prom.  Xenmrii,  C.  Bori^  the  N.E. 
point;  Prom.  J^oUinii  or  Pnlohnun,  C  Farina^  at  the  W.,  as  Mer- 
curii  is  at  the  £.  of  the  bay  of  Carthage ;  and  Prom.  Candldum* 
C.  Blanc,  N.  of  Hippo.  Two  bays  must  be  noticed — Sinus  Nea- 
poUtftauiy  G.  <f  Hdmmametj  on  the  E.  coast ;  and  the  8.  Carthagi- 
nieniii  between  the  promontories  of  Mercury  and  Apollo  on  the  N. 
coast,  llie  chief  river  is  the  Bagr&daif  Mejerdah,  which  rises  in 
Mount  Mampsarus  and  flows  in  a  N.E.  course  into  the  bay  of  Car- 
thage :  its  lower  course'  has  been  much  altered  through  the  soil  it 
has  brought  down,  and  its  mouth  has  been  removed  some  10  miles 
northward. 

§  11.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
were  the  native  Libyan  tribes  named  the  Xazyes  and  ZauSces  in  the 
S. ;  the  GyiantM*  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the  later  Bynntei  and 
Byiadi,  on'the  W.  coast  of  the  Syrtis ;  and  the  Vaohlyei  in  the  S.E. 
near  the  Triton,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Maxyes  already  mentioned. 
In  addition  to  these  the  Phoenicians  were  settled  at  various  spots 
on  the  coast.  In  the  Roman  period  the  Phcenicians  and  Libyans 
had  intermixed,  and  their  descendants  formed  a  distinct  race,  named 
LibypluBnIoes,  whose  settlements  were  chiefly  about  thS  river  6a- 
gradas.    The  towns  of  this  district  were  in  almost  every  instance 


*  Byzada  cordi 

Rnra  magifl,  ceutum  Cereri  fnitioantia  culmis, 
Electoe  optare  dabo  inter  pnemia  campos. — Sil.  Ital.  ix.  204. 
The  character  of  this  rirer  is  well  described  in  the  following  passages  : — 
Primaqne  oastra  locat  cano  procol  SDquore,  qua  se 
Bagrada  letUus  agit,  siocto  sulcator  arenie. — Lvc.  iv.  587. 
Turbidta  arcntes  lento  p«4e  snlcat  arenas 
Bagrada,  non  ullo  Libycis  in  flnibus  amne 
Victus  limosas  extendere  latius  iindas, 
Et  Btoffnante  vado  patulos  InvolTcre  campoa. — Sil.  Ital.  tI.  140. 
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founded  by  the  Phoenicians.  The  names  alone  sometimes  indicate 
this :  as  iu  the  case  of  Carthage,  from  earthy  '*  a  town  ;**  Leptis, 
"  fishing  station  ;"  and  Utica,  "  ancient."  Others,  as  Neapolis  and 
HadrumStnm,  are  known  on  other  grounds  to  have  belonged  to 
them.  Aspis  alone  is  doubtful,  as  its  existence  cannot  be  traced 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Agathodes.  Under  the  Carthaginians,  the 
metropolis  was  Carthage.  After  its  destruction  Utica  succeeded  to 
that  position ;  and  after  the  separation  of  Byzacium,  UadrumStum 
became  the  capital  of  the  latter  division.  The  towns  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  a  large  degree  of  prosperity  under  the  Romans,  which  they 
retained  until  the  entrance  of  the  Vandals.  The  history  of  Car- 
thage is  in  reality  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa,  and  therefore  deserves  a  special  notice. 


Map  of  the  site  of  Carthage. 


§  12.  The  city  of  Carthage  stood  on  a  peninsula  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Sinus  Carthaginiensis  between  two  bays,  that  on  the  S.  being 
the  present  G,  of  Tunia^  and  that  on  the  N.  a  lagoon,  now  called  the 
Salt  Lake  of  S^cra.  The  peninsula  is  formed  by  a  line  of  elevated 
ground  attaining  the  height  of  300  ft.  at  its  western,  and  400  ft. 
at  its  eastern  extremity,  the  two  points  being  named  C,  Camart 
and  C.  Carthage,  Inland  it  slopes  down  and  was  contracted  to 
an  isthmus  between  the  two  bays.    The  circuit  of  the  peninsula 
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was  about  30  miles.  Great  changes  have  been  effected  on  its  site 
through  the  deposits  of  the  river  Bagradas :  the  northern  bay  has 
become  partly' a  lagoon,  and  partly  firm  land;  the  southern  bay, 
once  a  deep  and  open  harbour,  is  now  a  lagoon  about  6  ft.  deep,  and 
with  a  very  narrow  entrance.  The  isthmus  which  connected  the 
|)eninsula  with  the  mainland  has  been  enlarged  from  25  stadia, 
which  was  its  width  in  Strabo's  time,  to  40.  On  the  S.  side,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sea  has  somewhat  encroached,  and  has  covered  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  site ;  the  coast-line  has  receded  considerably 
inland  to  the  N.  of  the  town.  Finally  the  river  Bagradas  itself, 
which  formerly  joined  the  sea  about  10  miles  to  the  N.,  is  now  20 
miles  distant. 

The  original  city  of  the  Phoenicians  probably  stood  on  the  S.EI.  of 
the  peninsula,  near  C.  Carthage,  From  this  point  a  tongue  of  land 
(the  Tsnia  of  Arrian)  stretched  to  the  S.  The  port  was  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  peninsula,  and  consisted  of  an  outer'  and  inner  harbour,  con- 
nected together  by  a  channel  and  with  an  entrance  from  the  sea  70  feet 
wide.  The  outer  one  (&)  was  for  merchant  vessels,  and  the  inner, 
named  Cothon  (a),  from  an  island  in  it,  for  ships  of  war,  of  which  220 
could  be  put  up  in  separate  docks.*  The  latter  was  probably  entirely 
excavated.  Adjacent  to  the  port  on  the  W.  stood  the  Forum,  contain- 
ing the  senate-house,  the  tribunal,  and  the  temple  of  Apollo  ;  and 
to  the  N.  of  the  port  was  the  Byraa,  or  citadel,  containing  the  temple  of 
JSsculapius  on  the  highest  point.  *  The  whole  town  was  surrounded 
with  walls  to  the  extent  of  360  stadia,  the  strongest  defences  being  on 
the  land  side,  where  there  was  a  triple  line,  each  30  cubits  high,  with 
strong  towers  at  intervals.  Water  was  conveyed  to  the  city  by  an 
aqueduct  50  miles  long,  and  was  stored  in  vaulted  reservoirs.  The 
suburb  of  Megara,  or  Magalia,  stood  W.  of  the  City  Proper. 

Name. — Carthage  derived  its  name  from  the  Phoenician  word  Carth, 
"a  city:"  it  appears  to  have  been  fully  called  Carth-Hadethoth,  **  new 
city,"  in  contradistinction  perhaps  to  Utica  **  the  old  city."  This 
name  the  Qreeks  converted  into  KapxH^^y*  and  the  Romans  into  Car- 
thago :  the  inhabitants  were  named  sometimes  after  the  city,  but  more 
usually  after  the  mother  country;  the  Greeks  calling  them  *olviKts,  and 
the  Latins  PcerU,  At  a  late  period  the  epithet  Vetu$  was  added,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  its  colony  Carthago  Nova  in  Spain. 


>  According  to  Mannert  the  outer  ]>ort  was  a  portion  of  the  Lake  of  ThtniSf  and 
the  entrance  to  it  was  intide  the  Tasniay  The  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Darls  have 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ports  were  more  to  the  N.,  and  that  the  outlet 
from  the  outer  port  was  by  a  channel  communicating  directly  with  the  open  sea. 
He  states  that  the  remains  of  Scipio*s  mole  are  still  Tisible  at  the  entrance  of  this 
channel  [Citrthage^  p.  128). 

*  In  the  final  siege  of  the  city,  Sdpio  constructed  an  embankment  dcroes  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  (D),  whereupon  the  Carthaginians  opened  a  new  entrance 
(E)  to  the  inner  harbour. 

1  Dr.  Daris  has  transferred  the  site  of  the  Byrsa  from  the  HiU  of  8i.  Louis,  on 
which  Mannert  places  it,  to  a  height  near  the  sea,  more  to  the  N.E.,  where  he 
has  discovered  ruins  which  he  identifies  with  the  temple  of  .Ssculapius,  consisting 
of  massive  walls  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  temple,  together  with  a  staircase  lead- 
ing up  to  it. 
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JtWory.— Carthage  waa  a  colony  of  Tyre,  eatablished  probably  about 
100  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome  as  an  emponum  jomtly  by 
the  merchants  of  the  mother  city  and  of  Utica.  Tradition  assigned 
its  origin  to  Dido,^  who  on  the  death  of  her  husband  fled  from  Tyre 
and  purchased  of  the  natives  as  much  ground  as  she  could  enclose 
with  a  bull's  hide:'  the  latter  part  of  the  legend  originated  in  the 
Phoenician  word  Bozrah  •'  fortress/'  which  the  Greeks  confounded  with 
fi{fp<ra  "a  hide.**  Carthage  soon  rose  to  a  supremacy  over  the  older 
Phoenician  colonies,  and  herself  planted  numerous  colonies  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  from  the  Greater  Syrtis  in  the  E.  to  the  most  southerly 
parts  of  Mauretania  in  the  W.,  as  well  as  in  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Sicily, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  district  which  formed^  the 
proper  territory  of  Carthage  extended  over  Zeugitana  and  the  strip  of 
coast  along  which  lay  Byzacium  and  the  Emporia.  Her  wealth  was 
derived  partly  from  agriculture  and  partly  from  commerce,  and  her 
population  is  said  to  have  been  700,000  at  the  time  of  the  Third 

Punic  War.    Carthage  be- 
came  the    great   rival   of 
RomCi  and  was  engaged  in 
a  series  of  wars  with  that 
V  power.     In  the  first  (b.c. 
•  264—241)  she  lost  Sicily 
\i  and  the  Liparian  islands ;  in 
J  the  second  (b.c.  218—201) 
she  lost  the  whole  of  her 
foreign  supremacy;  and  in 
the  third  (b.c.  150—146) 
Coin  of  Carthage.  she  was  taken  and  utterly 

destroyed.  After  an  inter- 
val of  24  years  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  by  C.  Gracchus  to  colonize 
the  place  from  Rome  under  the  name  of  Junonia.  Julius  Caesar  renewed 
the  attempt  in  46  ;  and  it  was  successfully  accomplished  by  Augustus 
in  19,  who  sent  3000  colonists  there.  The  new  town  which  probably 
occupied  the  site  of  the  old  one,  though  placed  by  some  at  Megara, 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Africa,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  church  which  could  boast  of  Cyprian  and  Tertullian  as  its 
bishops.  In  a.d.  439  it  was  made  the  Vandal  capital.  It  was  retaken 
by  Belisarius  ii^  533,  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  647. 

§  13.  The  Romans  divided  Africa  into  two  portions — ^Bysaeiiim 


1  Urbe  anttqoa  fait,  Tyrii  tenaere  coloni, 
Carthago,  Italiam  contra,  Tibeiinaque  longe 
Ostia;  dires  opnm,  studiisque  dl^rrima  belli. — ^n.  i.  12. 

*  Condebat  primoD  Dido  Carthaginis  arces, 
Instabatque  opcri  subdacta  clasra  JuventuR. 
Molibus  hi  claudunt  portus  :  hiB  tccta  domasqne 
Partirin,  jostas  Bitta  venerande  sencclfe. — Siu  Ital.  ii.  406. 

*  DcTcnere  looos,  ubi  none  ingentia  cemes 
Mconia,  surgcntcmque  novfo  Carthaginis  areem  : 
Mercatique  solum  fact!  de  nomine  Byrsam, 

Taarino  qoantam  possent  ciroumdare  tcrgo. — <£».  i.  365. 

Fatali  Dido  Libyes  adpellitor  one  : 

Turn  pretio  meroata  looos,  nova  moenia  ponit, 

Cingero  qua  secto  permisanm  littora  tauro. — Sn..  Ital.  L  23. 
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or  BjiaoSna  in  the  S.  (named  probably  after  the  Byzantes  or 
Gyzantes,  a  native  tribe  of  that  district),  and  Zengit&na  in  the  N. 
(said  to  be  named  after  a  mountain  called  Zeugis,  whose  position  is 
imknown).  The  line  of  division  between  the  two  was  coincident 
with  the  parallel  of  36°  N.  lat.  The  division  was  not  authori- 
tatively recognized  until  the  time  of  Diocletian,  nor  does  the  name 
of  Zeugitana  occur  in  any  writer  earlier  than  Pliny.  We  adopt  the 
division  more  for  the  purpose  of  convenience,  than  for  any  im- 
portance attaching  to  it  in  connexion  with  classical  literature.  We 
shall  describe  the  towns  of  Byzacium  in  the  first  instance. 

I.  Toums  in  Byzacium.  (i.)  On  ifie  Coast  from  8.  to  N,  ThensB  was 
om)08ite  to  Cercina,  and  became  a  Roman  colony  with  the  name  of 
^ia  Augusta  Mercurialis.  Thapius  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  salt  lake; 
it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  celebrated  for  Csesar's  victory  oyer  the 
Pompeians  in  b.c.  46:*  its  ruins  are  at  Demaas.  Leptis  sumamed 
Xinor,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Leptis  in  Syrtica,  was  a  flourish- 
ing Phoenician  colony  in  the  district  of  Emporia,  just  within  the  S.E. 
headland  of  the  Bay  of  Neapolis.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  a 
libera  cimtas  and  perhaps  a  colony.  HadmmStiim,  the  capital  of  By- 
zacium, stood  just  at  the  S.  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Neapolis.  It  was 
a  Phosnician  colony,  and  under  the  Romans  a  libera  civitas  and  a 
oolony.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  fertile  district  and  became  one  of 
the  chief  ports  for  the  export  of  com,  and  is  further  known  as  the 
birthplace  of  Caesar  Clodius  Albinus.  Having  been  destroyed  by  the 
Vandals,  it  was  restored  by  Justinian  with  the  name  of  Justiniftna. 
The  remains  at  Susa  consist  of  a  mole,  several  reservoirs,  and  fragments 
of  pillars,  (ii.)  In  the  interior,  Thysdrus,  between  Thenge  and  Thj^)eus, 
a  Roman  colony,  is  known  as  the  place  where  the  Emperor  Gordianus 
set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  Maximin.  Extensive  ruins, 
especially  a  fine  theatre,  exist  at  Jemme.  CapjN^  Cafta^  in  the  S., 
stood  on  an  oasis  surrounded  by  an  arid  desert:  it  was  the  treasury  of 
Jugurtha  and  was  deatroyed  by  Marius,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and 
made  a  colony.  Tbala  or  Telepte  lay  N.W.  of  Capsa,  and  had  a 
treasury  and  arsenal  in  the  Roman  period.  Suffotua  was  centrally 
situated,  N.E.  of  Thala,  at  a  spot  where  several  roads  met.  The  mag- 
nificent ruins  at  SfaiUa  prove  its  importance. 

II.  In  Zeugitana,  (i.)  On  Hie  Sea-Coast,  NeapoUi  btood  on  the  bay 
named  after  it,  and  was  the  nearest  point  to  iSicily.  It  was  a  PhoD- 
nician  factory  and  afterwards  a  Roman  colony :  some  remains  exist  at 
Nabel,  Asfds  or  dypea  was  so  named  from  uie  '*  shield-like  "  form  of 
the  hill  ^  on  which  it  was  built,  and  which  stood  S.  of  Prom.  Mercurii. 
It  possessed  a  sheltered  harbour,  and,  being  backed  by  a  large  plain,  it 
was  the  most  convenient  landing-place  on  this  part  of  the  coast :  whether 
a  Phoenician  town  existed  on  the  spot  is  uncertain,  but  the  later  town 
was  built  by  Agathocles,  b.c.  310.  In  the  First  Punic  War  the  troops 
of  Manlius  and  Regulus  landed  here  in  256,  and  took  ship  again  in  255. 
In  the  second,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  naval  skirmish  in  208,  and  of 


«  Et  Zama  et  uberior  Rutulo  niiiic  aangoine  Tbapsus.— Sil.  Ital.  lit  261. 
*  Turn,  qase  Sicanio  pnecinxit  llttora  muro, 
Ia  olypei  speciem  corvatis  torribus,  Aspis. — Id.  ill.  248. 
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Masinissa's  narrow  escape  in  204.  In  the  thirds  it  was  besieged  to  no 
purpose  by  Piso  both  by  land  and  sea  in  148.  TnnM  was  a  strongly 
fortified  town  about  15  miles  S.W.  of  Carthage  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
which  is  now  named  after  its  great  representative  Tunis,  TTtiea  was 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Bagradas,  near  the 
promontory  of  Apollo,  and  27  miles  N.W.  of  Carthage.  It  possessed  a 
good  artificial  harbour,  and  was  strongly  defended  both  on  the  land 
and  the  sea  side.  It  was  founded  by  the  Tvrians  287  years  before 
Carthage,'  but  soon  became  independent  of  the  mother  coimtry.  It 
appears  as  the  ally  or  dependent  of  Carthage  in  the  Roman  treaties  of 
B.C.  509  and  348,  as  well  as  in  that  formed  between  Hannibal  and 
Philip  of  Maoedon  in  215.  Ill  the  two  first  Punic  Wat's  it  generally, 
though  not  consistently,  aided  Carthage  ;  but  in  the  third  it  seceded, 
and  hence  rose  high  m  fiEtvour  with  the  Romans,^  who  made  it  their 
chief  emporium  and  the  seat  of  government.  The  name  is  associated 
with  numerous  events  in  the  AMcan  wars  of  the  Romans,  but  especially 
with  the  death  of  the  younger  Cato.  It  was  made  a  free  city  and, 
under  Hadrian,  a  colony ;  and  was  endowed  with  the  Jus  Italicum  by 
Septimius  Severus.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishoprick. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens.  The  remains  of  temples  and  CMstles 
at  Duar  mark  the  site  of  the  town.  The  most  interesting  relic  is  an 
aqueduct,  carried  over  a  ravine  on  a  treble  row  of  arches  near  the 
town,  ^ppo,  surnamed  Diirrhj^tns*  Bizerta,  stood  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  outlet  of  a  Isirgfi  lake,  and  derived  its  second  name,  according  to 
the  Gk^ek  version,  from  the  inundations  to  which  it  was  liable,  though 
not  improbably  it  had  in  reality  a  PhoBuician  origin.  The  town  was 
fortified  by  Agathocles,  and  was  made  a  free  city  and  colony  by  the 
Romans,  (ii.)  In  the  interior,  Zama,  Jama^  stood  five  days'  journey 
S.W.  of  Carthage,  and  is  renowned  as  the  scene  of  Sdpio's  victory  over 
Hannibal  in  b.c.  202.  It  was  a  very  strong  place,  and  was  selected  as  a 
residence  by  Juba.  It  was  probably  made  a  colony  by  Hadrian.  Ymm 
or  Yagft  was  an  important  town  S.W.  of  Utica  at  Bayjah:  it  was 
destroyed  by  Metelius,  but  afterwards  restored  by  the  Romans. 
Justinian  fortified  it  and  named  it  Theodoria. 

History. — After  the  fall  of  Carthage  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  province,  the  country  was  the  scene  of  important  events  in  the 
civil  war  of  Pompey  and  Ca»ar,  particularly  of  the  battle  of  Thapsus, 
and  again  in  the  wars  of  the  second  triumvirate.  Subsequently  to  this 
the  province  remained  quiet  and  prosperous,  the  most  serious  dis- 
turbance being  the  insurrection  under  the  two  Gordians,  a.d.  238. 
The  struggles  of  Constantino  and  his  competitors  extended  to  this 
region,  and  were  followed  by  fresh  commotions  under  his  suocessors. 
The  African  provinces  were  united  to  the  western  empire  in  a.d.  395, 
and  were  disjoined  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  III.  The  introduction  of 
the  Vandals  by  Boniface  in  429  in  support  of  the  Donatist  schism 
proved  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  province:  they  held  it  for  about 
100  years,  when  they  were  exterminated  by  BeUsarius  under  Justinian, 
in  534.     That  emperor  expended  immense  sums  on  the  towns,  but 


*  Proxima  Sidoniia  Utica  e«t  effUn  nuuiipliB 
Priica  Bitu  vetcriaqae  ante  aroes  oondita  ByrsiB. — Sil.  Itai»  iii.  241. 

'  We  may  CMmcludc  from  the  following  line  (wbiob  Horaoe  addresses  to  hi» 
book)  that  Roman  literature  was  oaltivated  there : — 

Aut  (iigics  Utioam,  ant  Tinctos  mitterls  Ilerdam. — Hon.  i^.  i,  20,  13. 
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the  inoursions  of  the  Arabians  rendered  the  tenure  of  the  African 
provinces  difficult,  and  a  series  of  struggles  ensued  commencing  in 
647  and  terminating  with  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  in  709. 

VI. — NUMIDIA. 

§  14.  The  boundaries  of  Nvmidia  were  the  river  Tusca  in  the  E., 
the  Ampsaga  in  the  W.,  the  Mediterranean  in  the  N.,  and  the 
range  of  Atlas  in  the  S.  It  lay  between  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa  on  the  E.  and  Mauretania  on  the  W.,  and  corresponds  to  the 
modem  Algeria.  The  maritime  district  is  remarkably  fertile,  and 
produced  besides  the  usual  grain  crops,  every  kind  of  fruit.  Its 
marble  was  particularly  celebrated,  being  of  a  golden  yellow  hue 
with  reddish  veins.  The  interior  consists  of  a  series  of  elevated 
plains,  separated  from  each  other  by  spurs  of  the  Atlas  range,  and 
adapted  only  to  a  nomad  population,  partly  from  the  severity  of 
the  climate  in  winter,  and  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  which 
yields  a  luxuriant  herbage  only  in  the  early  spring. 

§  15.  The  mountain  ranges  emanate  from  Mount  Atlas*  and 
occasionally  were  known  by  special  names,  as  Thambes,  which  con- 
tained the  sources  of  the  Rubricatus,  and  AuratiiiB  in  the  S.W.* 
The  coast  line  is  broken  by  numerous  promontories  of  which  we 
may  notice  from  E.  to  W. — flippi  Prom.,  Bos  el  Hamlah ;  Stobomim, 
C.  Ferro ;  and  Tretnm,  Seha  Bus,  The  most  important  bays  are 
the  SiiLiiB  Olchacfltef,  O.  of  Estorah ;  and  the  deep  and  extensive 
Namidlooi  Sin.»  which  has  no  specific  name  in  modern  times. 
The  chief  rivers  were  the  Tnsea*  on  the  eastern  boimdary;  the 
Bubrie&tns  or  THras,  Seihouse,  which  flows  E.  of  Hippo  Regius ;  and 
the  Ampsftf^  Wad-el-Kihhir,  on  the  borders  of  Mauretania. 

§  16.  The  general  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  was 
NnmidsB)  a  Latinized  form  of  the  Greek  vofidbesy  '*  nomads."  This 
describes  generically  their  character  as  known  to  the  Romans. 
They  are  described  as  living^  (very  much  as  their  modem  repre- 
sentatives the  KabyUi)  in  Magalia^  i.e.  huts  made  of  branches  over- 
spread with  clay,  and  as  excelling  in  the  management  of  the  horse.* 


■  Virgil  grives  a  nioet  graphic  description,  applicable  alike  to  the  ancient  Nu- 
midlan  and  the  modem  KabyU : 

Quid  tibi  pastores  LibyeB,  quid  pascua  Tcrsu 
Proseqoar,  et  rarls  habitata  mapalia  tectitt  ? 
Sflepe  diem  noetemqoe  et  totom  ex  ordine  mensem 
Pascitor,  itqne  peons  longa  in  deeerta  sine  nllis 
Hospitiia :  tantum  campi  Jacet.     Omnia  secnm 
Armentarins  Afer  agit,  tectumque,  Laremque, 
Armaque,  AmyclsDumque  canem,  Cresaamque  pharetram. 

Georg.  iii.  839. 
•  Et  NnmidflB  inft^ni  cingunt,  et  inhospita  Syrtis. — Mn,  iv.  41. 
Hie  passim  exsultant  Nomades,  gens  inscia  freni ; 
Queis  inter  geminas  per  ludnm  mobilis  aures 
Quadrupedem  flectit  non  cedens  virga  lupatis.— Snu  Itai..  i.  215. 
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They  were  sometimes  more  specifically  called  ICavnifii  Knmidsi, 
while  later  writers  used  the  general  name  of  Maori  They  were 
divided  into  numerous  tribes,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
the  Xass^li'  who  lived  between  the  river  Ampsaga  and  Prom. 
Tretiun ;  and  the  XasMBi^li  who,  though  living  W.  of  the  Ampeaga, 
were  of  Numidian  origin.  The  towns  of  Numidia  first  came  into 
notice  in  the  period  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Africa.  The  names  of 
several  of  them  furnish  indications  of  a  Phoenician  origin,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  capital  Cirta,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  a  Phoe- 
nician word,  and  again  in  those  where  the  worship  of  Venus  was 
carried  on,  as  Aphrodisium  and  Sicca  Veneria,  Hippo  and  Collops 
were  their  principal  stations  on  the  coast.  When  Numidia  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  chief  towns  were  endowed  with 
various  privileges  as  free  cities  and  colonies ;  and  some  were  very 
much  enlarged  and  adorned  with  magnificent  buildings,  as  we  know 
from  the  ruins  of  Constantia,  LambSse,  Theveste,  and  others.  The 
ruin  of  the  Numidian  towns  was  caused  by  the  Vandals  in  the 
middle  of  the  5th  cent,  of  our  era. 

(i.)  On  the  Coast  from  E.  to  TT. — The  first  town  of  importance  was 
Hippo,  sumamed  Segius,  as  being  the  residence  of  the  Numidian 
kings;'  it  stood  W.  of  the  Ubus  on  a  bay  to  which  it  communicated 
its  name.  It  waa  originallv  a  Tynan,  and  in  later  times  a  Roman 
colony  ;  but  it  owes  its  chief  interest  to  St.  Augustine  who  was  bishop 
of  it,  and  who  died  shortly  before  its  destruction  by  the  Vandals  in 
▲.D.  430.  Its  ruins  are  S.  of  Bondh.  Bnrioade,  which  served  as  the 
harbour  of  Cirta,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Thapsus  and  at 
the  head  of  the  Sinus  Olchachites.  Its  site  is  at  Stora.  Out  of  its 
materials  PhilippeviUe  was  partly  built.  Ck>lIopi  Kagnus  or  Cullu, 
CoUoi  stood  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sin.  Olchachites,  and  was  celebrated 
for  its  purple-dyeing  establishments. 

(ii.)  In  the  thterior,^BuXltL  Begia,  near  the  E.  j&ontier,  probably 
derived  its  surname  ftom  being  a  residence  of  the  Numidian  kings. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  liherwm  op^idum;  the  name  ^ou2  still  attaches 
to  its  ruins.  Cirta  was  beautifully  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  round  the 
base  of  which  flowed  a  tributary  of  the  Ampsaga.  It  was  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  the  MaMyli,  who  possessed  a  splendid  palace  there: 
it  was  the  strougest  fortress  in  the  country,  and  the  point  where  the 
lines  of  communication  centred.  Hence  it  is  firequently  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  Punic,  Jugurthine,  and  Civil  wars.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  a  colony  with  the  surname  of  Julia.  It  was  also  called 
Colonia  Sittianorum  from  Sittius,  to  whom  it  was  given.  Having 
fallen  into  decay,  it  was  restored  by  Cllonstantine  with  the  name 
ConitftntTna,  which  its  site  still  retains  in  the  slightly  altered  form  of 
Constantineh,  The  finest  relic  is  a  triumphal  arch,  now  in  Paris. 
Lambise  lay  near  the  confines  of  Mauretama,  and  was  the  station  of 


>  Mawjliqne  ruimt  eqoites. — JBn.  ir,  132. 
Et  gens,  qam  nado  residens  Maasylia  dorso 
Or»  leri  fleoUt  firenonun  nesoia  virga. — ^Luc.  It.  682. 

«  Antlquia  dilectot  regibus  Hippo.— Sil.  Ital.  iU.  259. 
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an  entire  legion :  its  minB  at  Lemba  are  magnificenti  consisting  of  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  a  temple  of  ^sculapius,  a  triumphal  arch, 
&c.  Theretta  was  situated  not  far  from  the  frontier  of  Byzaclimi. 
It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  a  centre  of  communication  for  the  interior 
districts.  Its  history  is  unknown,  but  the  extensive  ruins  of  it  at 
TebesBa  prove  it  to  have  been  an  important  town.  Sioea  Yeneria  stood 
on  the  river  Bagradas,  and  derived  its  surname  from  the  worship  of 
Venus.  It  was  built'  on  a  hill,  and  was  a  Roman  colony;  its  site  is 
supposed  to  be  at  Kaff. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  briefly  notice :  on  the  coast, 
Tabr&oa>  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tusca,  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Gildo; 
and  Aphrodiiiiiiii,  a  port  and  Roman  colony  near  Hippo  Regius.  In 
the  interior :  Tihilis,  54  miles  E.  of  Cirta,  with  hot  baths  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  Tagaste,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Augustine,  S.E.  of  Hippo 
Regius;  and  ifaraggSia,  W.  of  Sicca,  the  spot  where  Scipio  had  an 
interview  with  Hannibal  before  the  battle  of  Zama.  The  positions  of 
TMrmida,  where  Jugurtha  murdered  Hiempsal,  and  Suthnl,  where  the 
former  had  a  treasury,  are  wholly  unknown. 

History. — The  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  Nuniidians  in 
the  First  Punic  War,  when  they  served  with  great  effect  in  the  Car- 
thaginian ranks.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  they  joined  Ropie,  in  re- 
ward for  which  their  prince  Masinisaa  was  made  king  of  a  territory 
extending  from  the  Mulucha  in  the  W.  to  Cyrenaica  in  the  E.,  the 

S roper  territory  of  Carthage  excepted.  Masinissa  was  succeeded  by 
[icipsa,  who  associated  with  himself  his  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal, 
and  his  brother's  illegitunate  son  Jug\u*tha.  The  latter  murdered 
Hiempsal,  and  declared  war  against  Adherbal,  who  sought  the  aid  of 
Rome.  The  dispute  was  settled  for  a  time,  but  broke  out  again. 
Adherbal  was  murdered,  and  Jugurtha  in  turn  was  put  to  death  by 
the  Romans,  b.c.  1()6.  After  the  reigns  of  Hiempsal  II.  and  Juba  I., 
Numidia  was  made  a  province  by  Julius  Csesar  m  b.c.  46.  Nimiidia 
holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Donatist  heresy :  violent  disputes  foUowcfd,  and  the  entrance  of 
the  Vandals  completed  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

VI. — Maubetania. 

§  17.  Kaoretaiiia  was  bounded  by  the  river  Ampeaga  on  the  E., 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  N.,  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.,  and  the  range 
of  Atlas  on  the  S.  It  corresponds  to  the  western  part  of  Algeria 
and  the  empire  of  Morocco,  Under  the  Romans  it  was  divided  into 
two  large  portions — CsBsariensU  and  Tingitina,  named  after  their 
respective  capitals,  Csesarea  and  Tingis,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  river  Mnlucha.  It  may  be  described  generally  as  the 
highlands  of  N.  Africa,  the  level  of  the  land  rising  from  the  Mediteiv 
ranean  to  Mt.  Atlas  in  three  great  stepR,  each  of  which  stretches  out 
into  extensive  plains.  These  plains,  though  deficient  in  wood,  pos- 
sessed a  soil  of  extraordinary  fertility,  which,  aided  by  the  cultiva- 
tion bestowed  on  them  in  ancient  times,  rendered  Mauretania  the 


'  Quales,  iimbrifero«  abi  pandit  Tabraca  saltos. 
In  vetola  scalpit  Jam  mater  simia  baooa. — Jut.  x.  104. 
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"  granary  of  the  world,"  The  productions  specially  noticed  by 
ancient  writers  were— elephants,  now  no  longer  found  there ;  croco- 
diles, which  could  hardly  have  existed  in  such  a  country ;  scorpions ; 
and  copper,  which  is  still  found  there, 

§  18,  The  mountain-chains  of  this  province  are  all  connected  with 
the  great  range  of  Atlas,  and  have  a  general  direction  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.  The  special  names  attached  to  them  are  devoid  of  interest, 
\vith  the  exception  of  Atlas  Ifinory  which  is  inappropriately  given 
by  Ptolemy  to  a  range  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  most 
important  of  the  ranges  is  that  which,  striking  northwards  from  the 
main  chain  of  Atlas,  forms  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  which 
seek  the  Mediterranean,  such  as  the  Molochath,  and  those  which, 
like  the  Subur,  seek  tiie  Atlantic.  S.  of  the  Subur,  this  range 
sends  out  numerous  ramifications  towards  the  Atlantic,  which 
formed  a  natural  division  between  the  N.  and  S.  portions  of  ancient 
Mauretania,  as  it  still  does  of  Morocco,  The  promontories  from  B. 
to  W.  are — lonmiimit  Has-al-KcUanir ;  ApoUXiiiSf  near  Caesarea ; 
Xetagoninm,  Bas-cd-Harsbah,  forming  the  W.  point  of  the  bay  into 
which  the  Mulucha  falls ;  Bus&dir,  C.  Tres  Forcas,  the  most  marked 
projection  along  this  coast ;  Abj^la,  Jehd^UMina,  the  southern  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  opposite  to  Calpe  in  Spain ;  Cotes  or  Ampeliuia* 
C,  Spartd,  the  extreme  W.  point  of  Mauretania ;  Solois,  C.  Cantin^ 
more  to  the  S.W. ;  HerdUis  Prom.,  C,  Mogador ;  and  TTiiadiiun, 
Oaem,  The  chief  rivers  on  the  N.  coast  are— the  Ampsftga,  on  the 
£.  border ;  the  TTiar  or  Sisart  probably  the  Aj'ebhy ;  the  Chinalaphi 
SheUif,  the  most  important  of  all,  joining  the  sea,  after  a  north- 
westerly course,  near  Prom.  Apollinis ;  the  Mullleha,  probably  the 
same  as  the  Moloeath,  and  the  Malva.  now  the  Muluwi,  which  joins 
the  sea  near  Metagonium  Prom. ;  and  on  the  W.  coast,  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic,  the  Subur,  Subu,  joining  the  sea  60  miles  S.  of  Lixus ; 
the  Sala,  Bu-Regrah,  still  more  to  the  S. ;  the  Pliiifh,  Wady  Tensift ; 
and  the  lizui,  Al-Haratch, 

§  19.  The  inhabitants  were  known  generally  as  the  ICaumsii  or 
Manri,^  whence  the  modem  Moors,    Tradition  assigned  to  them  an 


*  The  noticea  of  this  people  among  the  Latin  poets  are  frequent :  the  chief  points 
that  attracted  attention  were  their  dark  colour  and  their  skill  in  archery : — 

Maurus  ooncolor  Indo. — Luc.  iy.  678. 
Nigri  manns  ossea  Mauri. — Jut.  t.  58. 
Mauro  obscurior  Indus. — Id.  xi.  125. 
Integer  Titie,  scelerisque  purus 
Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis  neque  arcu, 
Nee  venenatis  gravida  sagittis 

Fusee,  pharetra.  Hob.  Carm,  i.  22,  1. 

Et  hoerens 
Loricse  interdum  Maurusia  pendet  arundo. — Sil.  Ital.  x.  401. 

Horace 
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Asiatic  origin ;  and,  according  to  Prooopius,  an  inscription  on  two 
pillars  at  Tipasa  pronounced  them  to  be  Canaanites  who  had  fled  from 
Joshua.  They  were  divided  into  a  vast  number  of  tribes,  of 
which  we  need  only  notice  the  powerful  MasssBsyli  on  the  borders  of 
Numidia.  The  towns  were  exceedingly  numerous,  partly  perhaps 
on  accoimt  of  the  insecurity  of  the  country,  which  necessitated  de- 
fences even  for  the  villages.  No  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  episcopal  towns  are  enumerated,  the  majority  of  them 
being  probably  insignificant  places.  The  Romans  instituted  a  vast 
number  of  commercial  colonies  even  before  they  took  possession  of 
the  country.*  Augustus  foimded  three  in  Tingitana,  namely,  Julia 
Constantia,  Julia  Campestris,  and  B&nasa  Valentia ;  and  eight  in 
Caesariensis.  Claudius  added  two  in  the  former,  and  two  in  the 
latter ;  and  there  were  subsequently  added  two  and  eleven  in  the 
respective  provinces :  thus  making  a  total  of  twenty-eight.  The 
capitals  were  Ocsarea  and  Tingis,  and,  after  the  subdivision  of  Caesari- 
ensis,  Sitifa,  while  Salda  served  as  the  chief  port  of  this  district.  In 
addition  to  the  Roman  towns,  the  Carthaginians  planted  a  numl)er 
of  colonies  on  the  W.  coast,  which  fell  into  decay  with  tlie  power  of 
Carthage  itself. 

(1).  Totem  in  Csssariemis. — IgilgUi,  JijeH,  stood  on  a  headland  on 
the  coast  of  the  Numidicus  Sinus.  It  possessed  a  good  roadstead,  and 
was  probably  the  emporium  for  the  surrounding  country.  Saldse  pos- 
sessed a  spacious  harbour,  and  was  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  an  im- 
portant point  on  this  coast,  having  formed  the  boundair  at  one  time  of 
the  kingdom  of  Juba,  and  at  another  of  Sitifensis.  A  nourishing  city, 
BujeiJiUtf  occupied  its  site  in  the  Middle  Ages.  loodum,  the  ancient 
representative  of  Algiers,  ranked  as  a  Roman  colony,  and  was  endowed 
by  Vespasian  with  the  Jus  Jtallcum.  Jol  or  Csetarte,  as  it  was  named 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  was  originally  a  Phoenician  colony,  and  after- 
wards the  capital  of  Bocchus  and  Juba  II.,  the  latter  of  whom  beauti- 
fied it,  and  gave  it  its  new  name.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  the 
capital  of  Cscsariensis  and  a  colony.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Moors  in  the 
reign  of  Valens,  but  was  again  restored.  The  magnificent  ruins  at  Zer- 
dieU,  in  2^  £.  long.,  mark  its  site.  Oartenna,  Tenei,  was  a  Roman  colony, 
and  the  station  of  a  legion.  Siga  was  a  commercial  town  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Neither  the  river  nor  town  have  been 
identified.  It  was  destroyed  in  Strabo's  time,  but  was  afterwards  re- 
stored. In  the  interior,  Sitiili  was  the  most  important  town  in  the 
eastern  district,  and  became  the  capital  of  Sitifensis.  It  stood  fiear  the 
frontier  of  Numidia  at  SeUf,  Tnbntnptos  stood  about  1 8  miles  S.E.  of 
Saldse,  and  was  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus.  Aula,  Hamzah,  was 
near  the  Oariphi  Mts.,  and  was  a  considerable  town  imder  the  Romans. 


Horace  uses  the  term  Maarus  as  tantamotuit  to  AfHoan : — 
Barbaras  Syrtes,  ubi  Maoro  semper 

.£8taat  unda.— Carm.  H.  6,  8. 
*  The  colonies  in  Tingitana  were  connected  with  the  trade  of  Spain  :  so  clo»e 
was  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries  that  in  the  later  division  of  the 
empire  by  Theodoeius  Tingitana  was  attached  to  BeDtica. 
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(2).  In  TiMttana. — On  the  coast  we  meet  with  Bntidir,  a  Roman 
colony  near  M!etagonium  Prom.  Tingii,  Tangier,  W.  of  Abyla,  ranked 
as  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  a  Roman  colony.  Its  origin  is  car- 
ried back  to  the  mythic  age.  Zilia,  AzzUa,  24  miles  from  Tingis,  was 
originally  a  Phoenician  town,  afterwards  a  Roman  colony  with  the  name 
of  Julia  Ckmitantia.  lixns,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
was  a  great  trading  station  on  this  coast,  and  a  Roman  colony.  Lastly, 
Thymiaterinm,  probably  at  Mamora,  was  the  first  Carthaginian  colony 
planted  bv  Hauno.  The  position  of  Ban&ta  on  the  Subnr  is  uncertain, 
some  authorities  representing  it  as  a  maritime,  others  as  an  inland 
town  :  in  the  former  case  its  site  corresponds  to  Mehediah^  in  the  latter 
to  Mamora.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  name  of  Valentia.  Yolo- 
bilis  was  a  town  of  considerable  importance  on  the  Subur,  35  miles 
from  Banasa.  Near  its  site  are  the  splendid  ruins  of  Kasr  Faraun, 
"  Pharaoh's  Castle,"  with  Roman  inscriptions.  Babba,  which  Augustus 
constituted  a  colony  with  the  title  of  Julia  Campestris,  has  licen  vari- 
ously placed  on  the  Guarga,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Subur,  and  on 
the  more  northerly  Wadi  al  Khous. 

History, — The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  Mauretania  in 
the  Punic  and  Jugurthine  wars.  In  the  latter,  Bocchus  is  noticed  as 
king :  he  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Bogudes  and  Bocchoris,  who 
took  different  sides  in  the  wars  of  the  Triumvirate.  Their  territory  was 
handed  over  to  Juba  II.  in  b.c.  25,  in  exchange  for  Numidia.  His  son 
Ptolemy  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Caligula  in 
A.D.  41.  In  the  following  year  Claudius  divided  the  country  into  the 
two  provinces  of  Csssariensis  and  Tingitana.  Twenty-one  colonies 
were  planted  in  these  provinces,  besides  several  Munieipia  and  Oppida 
Latina.  About  A.D.  400  we  find  Tingitana  forming  a  portion  of  the 
diocese  of  Spain ;  and  Canariensis,  which  was  still  attached  to  the  dio- 
cese of  Africa,  subdivided  into  Mauretania  Prima,  or  Sitifensis,  and 
Mauretania  Secunda,  or  Ceesariensis.  The  Vandals  seized  these  pro- 
vinces in  429  ;  Belisarius  recovered  them  for  the  Eastern  Empire.  In- 
cursions of  the  Moors  followed;  and  the  Arab  conquest  in. 698-700 
finally  dissevered  the  connexion  between  Mauretania  and  Rome. 

VII. — Libya  Iktbbiob. 

§  20.  Under  the  somewhat  indefinite  term  Libya  Interior  is  in- 
cluded the  vast  region  Ijring  S.  of  the  countries  we  have  hitherto 
been  describing,  from  the  Atlantic  in  the  W.  to  iEthiopia  in  the  El. 
The  limit  southwards  was  fixed  at  no  definite  point :  it  advanced 
with  the  advance  of  commerce  and  navigation,  imtil  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  it  reached  the  11°  N.  lat.  on  the  western  coast.  The  in- 
formatTon  that  we  have  in  reference  to  it  is  unimportant,  being 
restricted  merely  to  the  names  of  the  various  physical  features.  We 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  brief  notice  of  them. 

(1 .)  Moaniain  Chains. — Mons  At«r,  Haruschy  running  from  E.  to  W., 
and  separating  Phazania  from  the  Roman  province  of  Amca  ;  TTsarg&la, 
more  to  the  W.,  a  continuation  of  Atlas,  S.  of  Numidia  and  Mauretania; 
CMrgXri,  Tihestiy  running  N.  to  the  confines  of  Numidia;  SagapUa, 
running  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  containing  the  sources 
of  the  Subur;  Kandms,  more  to  the  S.,  reaching  to  the  parallel  of 
the  Fortunatse  lusulse ;  Caphai,  containing  the  sources  of  the  Daradus, 
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and  its  westerly  prolongation  Bystadiiim,  terminating  in  a  headland  of 
•  the  same  name,  0.  Blanco;  and  Theon  OchSma,  Sierra  Leone,  Nume- 
rous ranges  in  the  interior  highlands,  as  far  S.  as  the  latitude  of  Sierra 
Leone,  are  noticed  by  name  in  Ptolemy's  writings:  these,  however, 
have  not  been  identified. 

(2.)  Promontories^  on  the  W.  coast  from  N.  to  S. — Gannaria,  C.  Non  ; 
Soloentia,  C  Bojador;  Aninariiim,  C.  Corveiro,  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  continent ;  ByMadinm.  C.  Blanco ;  Cath&ron,  C  Darca ; 
Hesperion  Cerai ,  C.  Verde ;  and  Notmm,  C.  Boxo, 

(3.)  i^tvert.— The  Sulrar,  Sue  (probably  the  same  as  the  Chretet  of 
Hanno  and  the  Xion  of  Scylax),  which  enters  the  sea  just  below  the 
most  westei^n  projection  of  Atlas ;  the  Bar&diu,  Bio  de  Ouro,  dis- 
charging itself  into  the  Sinus  Magnus,  and  said  to  have  crocodiles  in 
it ;  the  Stachir,  probably  the  St.  Antonio ;  the  Nia  or  PambStof,  Seneaai, 
frequented  both  by  the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile;  and  the  MasithShiay 
Gambia.  Some  few  rivers  of  the  interior  are  noticed,  which  were  said 
to  discharge  themselves  into  vast  inland  lakes :  of  these  the  Gir  *  and 
the  Kigir  are  probably  branches  of  the  great  river  Niger,  of  which  son^ 
reports  had  certainly  reached  the  ancients.  The  Qir  is  described  as 
having  a  course  of  above  300  miles,  with  a  further  curvature  to  the  N. 
of  100.  The  lakes  connected  with  the  Nigir  were  designated  Libya 
Palm,  and  KigrltiB,  probably  the  modem  Dibbeli ;  and  with  the  Qir, 
Nuba,  Lake  Tchad,  and  ChelonXdes,  perhaps  FiUre. 

§  21.  llie  inhabitants  of  the  interior  were  but  very  imperfectly 
known  to  the  ancients.  The  races  that  come  most  prominently  for- 
ward are — ^the  Gotflli.  who  lived  in  the  W.  between  the  Atlas  range 
and  the .  basin  of  the  Nigir ;  the  Qaramantest  whose  district  lay  S.  of 
the  Syrtes ;  and  the  Higritsd*  about  the  rivers  Gir  and  Nigir,  and 
their  lakes. 

The  first  of  these  races,  the  Gsetulians,  followed  a  nomad  life,  and 
were  reputed  a  warlike  and  savage  I'ace.  They  first  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  Romans  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  when  they  were  serving  as 
cavalry  under  Jugurtha  Some  of  them  remained  in  Numidia  under 
the  Roman  government ;  but  they  became  so  troublesome  that  an  expe- 
dition was  sent  against  them  under  Lentulus,  sumamed  Gsetulicus,  in 
the  year  a.d.  6.  Thenceforward  they  are  described  as  living  in  the 
desert  S.  of  Mauretania.  They  were  not  themselves  negroes,  but  some 
of  the  tribe  intermixed  with  negroes,  and  were  hence  named  Melano- 
gsetuli.  The  Gsetulians  seem  to  be  the  progenitors  of  the  great  abori- 
ginal people  of  modem  Africa,  named  Amazergh,  of  which  the  Berbers 
and  Tuaricks  are  the  branches  most  generally  known.  Garamantet 
was  a  name  applied  generally  to  all  the  tribes  inhabiting  that  paft  of 
the  Great  Desert  which  lay  £.  of  the  sources  of  the  Bagradas  and  Mount 
Usai^a,  and  S.  as  far  as  the  river  Gir.  The  name  was,  however,  more 
specifically  applied  to  the  people  of  Phaiania,  Fezzan,  a  very  large 
oasis  lying  S.  of  the  great  Syrtis.  This  oasis  and  its  inhabitants  are 
described  by  Herodotus,  and  most  of  his  statements  are  borne  out  by 
modem  investigation.    It  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  stone  and  sand. 


Gir  notiBsimoB  amnis 
JStbiopam  simili  mentitus  gurgite  Nilam 

Clacdiaw.  Laud.  StU.  i.  252. 
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attaining  a  height  of  1200  feet,  and  intersected  by  ridges  from  300  to 
600  feet  liigh.  It  is  deficient  in  water,  and  hence  not  above  one-tenth* 
of  it  is  cultivable.  Its  chief  produce  is  dates.  Salt  is  abundant,  and 
is  applied  as  manure  to  the  date-trees.  White  clay  is  used  for  arable 
land,  and  this  is  probably  what  Uerodotus'  informants  mistook  for 
salt.  The  story  of  the  oxen  with  the  long  forward  horns  has  a  founda- 
tion in  the  practice  which  still  prevails  of  giving  artificial  forms  to  the 
horns.  The  Troglodyte  ^^thiopians,  whom  the  Qaramantes  hunted, 
have  their  representatives  in  the  Tihboos,  who  are  still  hunted  by  the 
chieftains  of  Fezzan.  The  Romans,  from  whom  our  next  notice  of  these 
people  is  derived,  found  them  troublesome  neighbours,  and  sent  an 
expedition  against  them  imder  Cornelius  Balbus  Gaditanus,  B.C.  19. 
Etnnologically  they  were  allied  to  the  Gtetulians.  Their  chief  town 
was  Oarama,  Oherma,  whence  a  considemble  trade  was  carried  on. 
The  Higrita  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Nigir  in  the  modem  Soudan. 
Very  little  was  known  of  them.'  Their  chief  town  was  Nigdra,  perhaps 
Gona. 

§  22.  Off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  lie  the  InsnlflB  Fortimata« 
Canaries,  and  Madeira,  to  which  the  name,  originally  connected 
with  the  mythic  idea  of  the  **  isles  of  the  blessed,"  was  not  unna- 
turally transferred,  when  the  ancients  became  aaiuainted  with  the 
existence  of  islands  in  the  fancied  position  of  Elysium,  and  blest 
with  so  delicious  a  climate.  These  islands  became  known  to  the 
Romans  about  B.C.  82,  through  the  reports  which  Sertorius  received 
at  Grades  from  some  sailors.  The  geographers  describe  only  six  in- 
stead of  seven  islands,  viz. :  Junonia  or  Autolala,  Madeira ;  Junonia 
Minor  or  Aprositus,  Ixinmrote ;  Canaria  or  Planaria,  Gran  Canaria ; 
Nivaria  or  Convallis,  Teneriffe ;  Capraria  or  Caspiria,  Gomera ;  and 
Pluitalia  or  Pluvial  ia,  Ferro.  Ptolemy  selected  this  group  as  the 
ix)int  through  which  he  drew  his  first  meridian :  one  of  the  islands 
(Ferro)  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  geographers  down  to  a 
late  period.  The  Pnrpurarifle  Insnln,  described  by  Pliny,  were  pro- 
bably the  above-noticed  Lanzarote,  with  the  smaller  ones  of  Graeiosa 
wrA  Alegranza. 

The  isle  of  Cerne,  off  the  W.  coast,  has  been  variously  identified 
with  Feddlah  in  S:\^  40'  N.  lat.,  with  Agadir  m  30°  20^  and  with 
Argiun  in  20^  S. :  the  latter  is  the  most  probable  view.  Off  the  E. 
const  an  island  named  Xenuthias  has  been  variously  identified  with  one 
of  the  islands,  of  Zanzibar,  and  yriih  Madagascar.  The  probability  is 
that  the  island  has  been  incorporated  with  the  coast  at  Shamha,  about 
80  miles  S.  of  the  river  Gomnd. 
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BOOK   IV. 

E  U  E  0  P  E. 

CHAPTER    XVII. 


§1.  Poundaries;  Name.  §  2.  Qeneral  Features.  §  3.  Internum  Mare 
§  4.  Externum  Mare.  §  5.  Mountaina.  §  6.  Rivers.  §  7.  Climate 
and  Productions.     §  8.  Commerce.     §  9.  Inhabitants. 

§  1.  Tlie  boundaries  of  Europe,  though  better  known  than  those 
of  the  two  other  continents,  were  nevertheless  not  accurately  fixed 
until  a  late  period  of  ancient  geography  :  in  the  extreme  N.  indeed 
the  true  boundary  remained  a  problem  even  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  vast  regions  of  Northern  Russia  were  a  terra  incognita. 
It  was,  however,  generally  believed  that  the  continent  was  bounded 
on  that  side  by  an  ocean,  the  exact  position  of  which  was  unknown, 
but  which  was  supposed  to  extend  eastward  from  the  northern 
point  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  In  the  N.W.  the  British  Channel  formed 
the  limit ;  in  the  W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  in  the  S.  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea ;  in  the  S.E.  the  chaiu  of  seas  connecting  the  Medi- 
ten*anean  with  the  Euxine,  viz.  the*  Hellespontus,  Propontis,  and 
ITiracian  Bosponis;  and  in  the  E.  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  the  Palus 
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Mffiotis,  and  the  river  Tatiais.^  The  boundary  on  this  side  was 
very  fluctuating  in  the  early  days  of  ancient  geography,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe.  The  modem  boundary  is  more 
to  the  E.,  and  is  fixed  at  the  river  Ural  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Name. — The  name  **  Europa  "  (Eipeirtnj)  may  be  derived  either  from 
a  Semitic  word  Oreb,  "the  sunset,'*  or  from  the  Greek  words  thp6s  d^, 
the  **  brocuUooking  *'  land.  The  first  accords  best  with  the  westward 
progress  of  the  human  race,  and  the  probability  that  the  Phcenicifms 
were  the  first  civilized  nation  of  Asia  who  had  communication  with 
the  coasts  of  Europe :  it  is  also  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  clas* 
siod  Hesperia,  the  *' western  land^*  of  Europe,  and  by  the  probable 
origin  of  Arabia,  "  the  western  land  *'  of  Asia.  The  second  accords 
best  with  the  early  use  of  the  term  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo,' 
where  it  seems  applied  to  the  broad  open  land  of  Northern  Greece  as 
distinct  from  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea. 
The  mythological  account'  that  it  was  derived  from  Europa,  the 
daughter  of  the  Phoenician  king  Agenor,  was  probably  based  on  the  early 
intercourse  established  by  the  Phoenicians  with  the  shores  of  Greece. 

§.  2.  The  general  configuration  of  the  continent  of  Europe  is 
remarkable  for  its  extreme  irregularity.*  In  these  respects  it  pre- 
sents a  strong  contrast  to  the  other  continents.  If  we  compare  the 
African  with  the  European  coast-line,  we  find  the  former  straight 
and  imbroken,  the  latter  varied  by  the  projection  of  three  important 
peninsulas  aa,  well  as  by  a  vast  number  of  lesser  sinuosities.  Or,  if 
we  compare  the  interior  of  Asia  with  that  of  Europe,  we  find  the 
former  spreading  out  into  extensive  plains  and  abounding  in  elevated 
plateaus,  while  the  latter  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  rivers 
and  mountains,  and  broken  up  into  valleys.  Contrasted  with 
Africa,  we  may  describe  Europe  as  the  continent  of  peninsulas ; 
contrasted  with  Asia,  as  the  continent  of  valleys.  Hence  in  a 
great  measure  arose  the  social  and  political  characteristics  of  the 
continent.  Easily  accessible  by  sea,  it  was  well  adapted  for  com- 
merce and  colonization;  inaccessible  by  land,  it  gained  security 


Hence  Looan  describes  the  Tanais  as — 

AsIflDque  et  terminus  idem 
Eoropes,  medin  dirimens  confinia  terroe. — ^iii.  S74. 

'Hficv  5<roi  TltXMir6vyti<rw  nUtpav  exoiKny, 

'H^  5<roi  Evpmmir  m  koI  ofi^ipiHuf  card  tn^otnff 

X>iy9V«i^i«  HoM.  Symn,  m  Apoll,  S90. 

*  According  to  this,  Europa  was  carried  off  by  Zeus  under  the  form  of  a  bull 
from  Phamioia  to  Crete.  The  story  is  told  at  length  by  Orid  (.Met.  iL  889,  tcq.)^ 
and  Lb  alluded  to  by  Horace  : — 

Sic  et  Europe  nireum  doloeo 
Credidit  taiiro  latus,  et  soatehtcm 
Belluis  pontum  mediasque  ftraudes 

PaUuit  audax.  Carm,  ill.  27,  25. 

*  Hence  Strabo  (iL  126)  describes  Europe  as  mkttaximovirwni  the  "  mott 
varimuly  figured  "  of  the  earth's  divisions. 
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for  the  growth  and  consolidation  of  its  institutions.  1'hese  natural 
advantages,  combined  with  its  admirable  geo;^raphical  position,  its 
climate,  and  its  productiveness,  rendered  it  the  central  seat  of  power 
to  the  whole  civilized  world. 

§  3.  In  describing  the  seas  which  wash  the  shores  of  Europe,  we 
shall  commence  with  that  one  with  which  the  ancients  were  most 
familiar  and  which  they  designated  Mare  Kostrom  from  its  proxi- 
mity to  them,  or  Mare  Xntemimi,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sea 
outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  importance  of  this  sea  in  the 
early  ages  of  histoiy  cannot  be  over-estimated ;  it  lay  in  the  centre 
of  the  civilized  world,  touching  the  three  continents  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  which  it  united  rather  than  separated,  furnishing 
a  high-road  for  the  interchange  of  commerce  and  the  arts  of  social 
life.  Its  size  was  unduly  magnified  by  the  geographers ;  its  real 
length  is  about  2000  miles,  its  breadth  from  80  to  500  miles,  and 
its  line  of  shore,  including  the  Euxine,  is  4500  leagues.  It  is 
divided  physically  into  three  basins — the  Tyrrhenian  or  western, 
the  Syrtic  or  eastern,  and  the  -^gaean  or  northern.  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  first  is  formed  by  a  submarine  ledge 
connecting  C,  Bon  in  Africa  with  Sicily,  and  between  the  second 
and  third  by  a  curved  line  connecting  the  S.  points  of  the  peninsulas 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  the  course  of  which  is  marked  by  the 
islands  of  CythBra,  Crete,  and  Rhodes. 

The  BubdivisioDB  of  this  sea  in  ancient  geography  are  numerous,  tLe 
waters  about  each  particular  country  being  generally  named  after 
it.  Wo  have  already  noticed  those  connected  with  the  continents 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  Adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Europe  were  the  follow- 
ing  :  (i.)  in  the  Tyrrhenian  basin,  Mare  Hispiniim,  Ibeilonm,  or  Balea- 
xlmim,  between  the  coast  of  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles;  M.  Gal- 
Uonm,  G,  of  Lyons,  along  the  S.  coast  of  Qaul ;  X.  Sarddum  or 
Sardonieum,  about  Sardinia ;  M.  ligastitoiim,  G.  of  Genoa,  in  the  N. W. 
of  Italy  ;  and  M.  Tyrrhfiniun,^  along  the  W.  coast  of  Italy,  sometimes 
named  also  M.  Infimm,^  **Uie  lower  sea/'  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Adri^itic,  which  was  designated  M.  SupSnui^  *'the  upper  sea."  (ii)  In 
the  Syrtic  basin,  M.  SioUiun^  or  AnsoniimL,  about  the  E.  coast  of 
Sicily,   itai  limits  eastward  not  being  clearly  de^ed;   X,  Ionium,' 


*  Oens  inimica  mihi  Tyrrhenum  iiaTigat  9qaor. — Yiso.  ^n.  i.  67. 
Cmnentis  licet  occupea 

Tyrrhenum  omne  tuis  et  mare  ApnUomn. — Hoe.  (hrm.  iii.  24,  S. 

•  An  mare,  quod  iupra,  memorem,  quodque  alluit  ir^fi^a  f 

ViEo.  Oeorg.  II.  158. 
'  The  term  Sioulum  Mare  is  somewhat  indefinitely  used  :  Horaoe  extends  (t  to 
the  sea  W.  of  Sicily,  and  even  over  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea ; 
Neo  Siculum  mare 
Poeno  purpurcum  sanguine. — Carm,  IL  12,  S. 
Nee  SiculA  Palinums  undk.-^Id.  iii.  4,  28. 
*  The  name  "  Ionian  *'  is  derived  by  JEsehylus  from  lo ;  the  extent  of  the  Ma 
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between  Southern  Italy  and  Greece  as  fiar  N.  as  Hydruntiim  in  the 
former,  and  Acroceraunia  in  the  latter;  and  M.  Adiiatloimi,  or,  as  the 
poets  named  it  Hadria,*  the  limits  of  which  were  gradually  extended 
&om  the. upper  portion  of  the  AdricUic  over  the  whole  of  that  sea  and 
sometimes  even  over  the  Ionian  Sea.  In  the  ^giean  basin,  now  the 
Ardiipdago,  X.  CretXovm,  to  the  N.  of  Crete ;  M.  llyrtSiiiii,*  named 
after  the  small  island  of  Myrtus  and  extending  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Peloponnesus;  and  M.  Thraoiiiiii,  along  the  coast  of  Thrace. 

§  4.  The  Mare  Internum  was  connected  at  its  western  extremity 
with  the  Mare  Extemum  by  a  narrow  channel  formerly  named 
Fretnm  Cktdit&niimi'  now  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ,  at  the  neck  of 
which  stood  the  projecting  rocks  of  Calpe  on  the  European,  and 
Abyla  on  the  African  coast,  generally  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
the  Herenlis  Coliinm»>  •  "  Pillara  of  Hercules.**    The  names  by  which 


was  not  well  defined,  the  pattsagcs  quoted  below  ftom  Euripides  and  Pindar 
showing  that  it  was  extended  by  the  Greeks  as  far  W.  as  Sicily. 

(Toi^wf  evurroa',  'I<^io(  JcocA^<rrrau 

T^9  o^  wopcto?  fn^fta  TOW  irao'u'  /3poTOiC. — JEacn,  From.  889. 

Koi  Ktv  iv  vavaiv  fiSXav  '!• 

oviav  ri^iVtav  $aXiur<rav, 
'Ap4$ovira¥  cirl 

Kpdyw .  PiKD.  Fifth,  iii.  120. 

'Uyiov  Kara  v6vrov  iXdrq. 

luctXias .  JEscH.  Fh<m.  208. 

The  Latin  poets  altered  the  qoantity  of  the  first  syUable  for  scansional  cuu- 
venienee,  e.g. — 

Noese  quot  lonii  veniant  ad  Uttora  fluotus. — ^\'iro.  Georg.  ii.  108. 
Jactari  quos  cemis  in  lonio  immenso. — Ov.  Jfet.  ir.  5S4. 

*  The  Adriatic  had  but  an  ill  fame  among  the  mariners  of  Italy  on  account  of 
the  Tiolent  gusts  which  swept  over  it ;  Horace  repeatedly  alludes  to  this : — 

Quo  (t.  e.  noto)  non  arbiter  Hadriie 

Major,  tollere  scu  ponere  vult  freta. — Carm.  i.  8,  15. 

Auster 
Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Hadri®.  Id.  iU.  3,  4. 

Improbo 
Iracundior  Hadri&.  Id.  iU.  9,  22. 

1  Nnnquam  dimoveas,  ut  trabe  Cypria 
Myrtoum  paridus  nanta  lecet  mare. — Id.  i.  1,  IS. 

•  These  straits  are  referred  to  by  Horace : — 

Horrenda  late  nomen  in  ultimas 
Extendat  oras,  qua  mediut  liquor 
Secemit  Europen  ab  Afto.  Id.  iii.  8,  45. 

The  violence  of  the  current  is  characterised  by  an  old  poet  quoted  by  Cicero : 
Eoropam  Libyamque  rajnua  nbi  dividit  unda. — De  NeU.  Ltor.  iii.  10. 

>  Much  doubt  existed  in  ancient  times  both  as  to  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
"  Pillars  of  Hercules.'*  It  was  usual  to  erect  ocrfnmns  or  pillars  at  the  extreme 
point  reached  by  any  traveller ;  and  hence  the  r  illars  of  Hercules  denoted  the 
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the  ancients  descnbed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  were  numerous.  The 
Greeks  described  it  as  ij  If »  $0X00-^0,  **  the  outer  sea,"*  with  special 
reference  to  the  sea  within  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  also  as  If  'ArXai^ 
Tij,  "  the  Atlantic,"  in  reference  to  the  mountain  Atlas  in  the  W, 
of  the  world ;  and  again  as  *QK€av6s  'Ecnrcpwy,  "  the  western  ocean'*; 
and  lastly  as  ^  fuyakti  BaKaaaay  *'  the  great  sea.'*  The  Latins  not 
unfrequently  described  it  simply  as  Oceanus,  and  sometimes  Oceani 
mare,^  The  Northern  Ocean  was  described  by  various  names  in- 
dicating either  its  position  as  6  P6p€ios  »Kea»6s,  Ooeaaoi  Beptentrio- 
nUis,  &c. ;  or  its  character  as  a  frozen  sea,  &s  ^  ntmfyvia  BaKaa-aa, 
Mare  Ooner^timii  M.  Pigmm,  &c. 

The  subdivisions  of  these  oceans  were  as  follows.  In  the  Atlantic, 
Ooeanos  Oaditftnus,  just  outside  the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  0.  Cant&ber, 
B.  of  Biscay ;  0.  OalUous,  ofif  the  N.W.  coast  of  Gkiul,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  English  CJiannel ;  and  Mare  Britaimioimi,  the  E.  part  of  the 
channel  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Dover.  In  the  Northern  Ocean,  M.  Ger- 
manicum  or  Cimbriimiii,  German  Ocean,  united  by  the  Fretum  Gallicnm, 
Straits  of  Dover ,  with  the  M.  Britannicum;  and  M.  Sarmatlcum,  or 
Suevioum,  Baltic  Sea,  jinited  with  the  German  Ocean  by  the  Sinus 
Lagnns,  Little  Belt,  and  the  Sinuf  CodSaos,  Kattegat,  and  subdivided 
iuti  the  Sinus  YenedXeut,  Gidf  of  Dantsic,  and  M.  Cronium,  Kurisches 
.  Haff  near  Memd, 

§  5.  The  moxmtain  system  of  Europe  is  clearly  defined.  A  series 
of  ranges  traverses  the  continent  from  E.  to  W.,  dividing  it  into 
two  unequal  portions,  of  which  the  northern  is  by  far  the  most 
extensive,  but  the  southern  the  most  important  in  ancient  geography. 
There  is  thus  far  a  general  similarity  betweea  the  continents  of 
Asia  and  Europe ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  we  may  regard  the 


farthest  limit  to  which  the  achievements  of  the  god  were  carried  :  hot  whether 
these  pillars  were  artiflolal  or  natural,  and,  if  the  latter,  whethei^they  were 
rocks  or  islands,  seems  to  have  been  involved  in  much  doubt.  The  earliest  notice 
of  them  in  Greek  poetry  is  by  Pindar,  who  regarded  them  as  the  ultima  Thule 
of  his  day,  beyond  which  the  tame  of  his  heroes  could  not  advance. 
,  Nvy  ft  irp6t  iffjiankt^  O^- 

p*»v  aperataiv    ixdynv  Avrtrot 
GUoOtv  'HpaxAcof  a-nikat'.  r^  wopam 
A'  i<m  (To^tc  afiarov 
Kf964>oif.  ov  /ii|y  dtw^.  Mcybf  cJ^.— Pwd.  Ofymp.  itt.  77. 

Ovx^i  vpifcrw 
^AfidroM  aXa  Kiovtav 
*Yirip  fipaxkhi  npor  ev/uMp^, 
'Bfim  Otht  it  «9i|iccr 
NavTiAtof  itrxiTVif 

Mdiprvpaf  nkvraf.  Id.  Xem.  iii.  85. 

*  Simul  ipsa  precatur 

Oceanumque  patrem  remm  Nymphasque  sorores.— Yiao.  Qtorg.  iv.  881. 
UBque  ad  Hyperboreoe  et  mare  ad  Ooeanum.— Cattll.  cxv.  6. 
Et  quas  Oceani  refluum  marc  lavlt  arenas. — Ov.  MeU  vii.  267. 
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mountain  systems  of  the  two  continents  as  bat  parts  of  a  single 
grand  system,  the  point  of  union  between  them  being  at  the 
Thracian  Bosporus.  There  is,  however,  this  marked  distinction 
between  the  two  continents :  in  Asia  the  central  mountain  range 
is  remote  from  the  sea ;  in  Europe  it  is  closely  contiguous  to  it. 
The  most  important  links  in  the  European  range  from  E.  to  W. 
are — Uaemus,  and  its  coiitinuations  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Adriatic  Seas;  the  Alps,  between  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian 
Seas ;  and  the  Pyrenees,  between  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  and  tlie 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Httniiis,^  properly  bo  called,  risee  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  near 
Mesembria,  and  runs  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  valley  of  the  Stry  mon, 
where  it  divides  into  the  diverging  ranges  of  Scomius  and  Scardus. 
A  lateral  range,  which  leaves  it  not  far  from  the  Euxine,  and  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  that  sea,  terminates  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Thracian  Bosporus.  The  name  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Greek 
XCf/ia  and  the  Sanscrit  himan,  in  which  case  it  betokens  the  rough 
and  stormy  character  of  the  range.'  From  its  westerly  extremity  a 
series  of  ranges  connects  Hoimus  with  the  Alps ;  occasionally  all  of 
these  were  included  under  the  general  nam^  of  Heemus,  but  they 
were  more  properly  known  by  the  specific  names  of  Seardus  between 
Macedonia  and  Moesia,  Bebii  Montes  between  Illyria  and  Moesia,  Adrius 
and  Albanoi  in  Northern  Illyria.  The  great  range  of  the  Alpei  con- 
nects with  the  Ulyrian  ranges  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and 
curves  round  in  the  form  of  a  bow  to  the  Ligurian  shore  near  Genoa. 
The  name  is  probably  derived  from  a  Celtic  word  Alb  or  Alp  "a 
height."  This  range  was  but  imperfectly  known  until  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire ;  ^  it  was  then  thoroughly  explored  and  crossed  by 


*  Theheight  of  Hiemas  was  over-Mtimated  by  the  ancients :  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed SOOO  ft. 

*  Homer  refers  to  the  cold  o(  HsBmns  in  the  following  line : 

2cvar*  ^'  iwor^AMT  6ptfic«K  ofita  yt^^crm. — i7.  xir.  227. 
So  also  firgil  i 

O  qui  me  gelidis  in  vallibns  H»mi 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorom  protegat  umbra. — G^Mty.  ii.  488. 
Hiemns,  as  the  chief  mountain  in  Thrace,  was  regarded  as  the  original  seat 
of  music : 

Unde  Tocalem  temere  insecntsB 

Orphea  silrsB, 
Arte  matema  rapidoe  morantem 
Fluminimi  lapsus,  oeleresque  ventos, 
Blandum  et  auritas  fidibus  canoris 

Duoere  quercus.  Hoa.  Otrm,  i.  12,  7. 

'  The  Alps  are  described  at  length  in  the  two  following  passages  :— 
Sed  Jam  preteritos  ultra  meminisse  labores 
Conspecto)  propins  demsere  paventibus  Alpes. 
Cuncta  gelu  canaque  ntemnm.grandine  tecta, 
Atqne  SBvi  glaciem  eohibent :  riget  ardna  montit 
JEtherii  fscies,  surgentique  obvia  Phoebo 
Duratas  nescit  flammis  mollire  pruinas. 
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various  frequented  routes.  The  description  of  these  and  of  the  various 
subdivisions  of  the  range  will  fall  most  appropriately  under  the 
head  of  Italy.  The  Tjnnmi  llontes'  rise  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  run  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  Bay  of  Bitcay, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Qaul  and  Spain.  The  chain  is  thence 
continued  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  S.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biicay 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ;  the  western  prolongations  were  known 
as  Saltns  YatoSaimi  and  Mona  ^Inxdns  or  "^ndifui.  The  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Celtic  word  hryn  "a  mountain.'* 

From  the  central  range  already  described  emanate  subordinate 
ranges  towards  the  S.  which,  extending  deeply  into  the  Mediterranean, 
form  three  extensive  peninsulas.  The  most  westerly  of  these  is  Spain, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  various  ramifications  of  the  Pyreneean 
range,  taking  for  the  most  part  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  so 
communicating  a  quadrangular  form  to  that  pemnsula.  The  central 
one  is  Italy,  which  is  supported  bv  a  siugle  range,  the  ApennUii 
Ifontef,  an  ofibet  from  the  Alps,  wnich,  fom^  the  back-bone  of  the 
country,  passing  through  its  whole  extent,  and  giving  it  a  direction 
towards  the  S^.  The  third  or  most  ^fisterly  springs  similarly  fi'om 
HsBmus,  and  may  be  said  to  have  its  base  extending  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  but  as  it  proceeds  southwards  narrows 
into  the  peninsula  of  Qreeoe ;  the  central  range  of  this  pemnsula  may 


Qaantam  Tartareos  regnl  pallenti«  hiatus 

Ad  manes  imos  atque  atr»  stagna  palndis 

A  supera  tellure  patet ;  tarn  longa  per  auras 

Erlgitor  telios,  et  coBlum  interdpit  umlnra. 

NoUoin  ver  nsqaam,  nnlliqae  cestatis  honores. 

Sola  JoglB  habitat  diris,  sedesqae  tnetor 

Perpetuas  defomiis  Hiems  :  ilia  ondiqne  nnbes 

Hue  atras  agit,  et  mixtoe  cam  grandine  nimbos. 

Jam  cancti  flatus  rentiqae  ftirentla  regna 

Alpina  posoere  domo.    Caligat  in  oltis 

Obtntns  sazis,  abeontqne  in  nubila  montes. — Sil.  Ital.  UL  477. 
Sed  latos,  HesperioB  quo  Bbntia  jungltar  orsB, 

PrsBniptis  ferit  astra  Jagis,  panditque  teren^lam 

Yix  »8tate  viam.    Multi  sen  Qorgone  visa 

Obrigoere  gelu  :  moltos  hausere  proftmdsB 

Yasta  mde  nlves,  curnqne  ipeis  asope  Juvends 

Nanft-aga  candentl  merguntur  planatra  barathro. 

Interdum  glacie  snbitam  labente  minam 

Mons  dedit,  et  tepidis  ftmdamina  sobroit  Aostris 

Pendenti  maleflda  solo.  Clavd.  de  Bell.  Oet.  840. 

The  earlier  poets  refer  to  the  great  height  of  the  range,  and  the  consequent 
sereritj  of  the  climate,  in  general  terms : 

Turn  sciat,  airitu  Aipes  et  Norica  si  quis. — Vimo.  Oeor^.  iii.  474. 

Farias  hibermu  cana  nive  oonspuet  Alpes.— Hoa.  8mt,  ii.  5,  41. 

Fontis,  et  Alpino  modo  qu«  oertare  rigori. — Ov.  Met.  xiv.  794. 
Occasionally,  the  term  was  extended  to  the  Pyrenees : 

Nunc  geminai  Alpes,  Apenninamque  minatur. — Sil.  Ital.  ii.  833. 
*  At  PyrensBiyVtMM^oM  caonmina  mentis. — Siu  Ital.  iiL  415. 

Bimarie  Juga  ninguida  Pyrenni. — Avsok.  Bpiat.  xxiv.  69. 

Jamqae  PyrensMs,  quas  nanqaam  solvere  Titan 

Bvalait,  fluxere  tmet,  Lvo.  iv.  88. 
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be  obsen'ed  to  leave  Hemus  in  about  42^  N.  lat.  and  21^  E.  long., 
and  may  be  traced  through  Pindm  aud  the  other  Greek  mngeB  down 
to  the  island  of  Cythera. 

The  northern  projections  from  the  main  range  are  not  in  themselves 
unimportant,  but  fall  into  distnots  that  were  little  known  to  the 
ancients.  The  ranges  of  Germany  are  the  most  prominent  of  these, 
consisting  of  the  Hncynia  Silra,  under  which  name  most  <»f  the  western 
ranges  of  Germany  were  at  one  time  included,  but  which  was  after- 
wards restricted  to  the  range  connecting  the  Sudetes  with  the  Car- 
pathians ;  ^e  SiidStM,  in  the  N.W.  o(  Bohemia,  where  the  name  is  still 
retained;  and  Carp&tef,  the  range  which  encloses  Hungary  on  the  N. 
and  E.,  and  which  is  still  known  as  the  Carpathians.  It  may  be 
observed  generally  of  these  northern  ranges  that  they  run  parallel  to 
the  main  chain,  thus  contrasting  strongly  with  the  southern  ranges 
which  are  nearly  at  right  angles  with  it. 

§  6.  The  rivers  of  Europe  are  numerous  and  important  in  com- 
parison with  the  size  of  the  continent.  ITiey  fall,  however,  for  the 
most  part  into  the  northern  districts,  with  which  the  ancients  did 
not  become  acquainted  until  a  late  period  :  those  of  the  peninsulas  of 
Greece  and  Italy  have  necessarily  (with  the  exception  of  the  Po)  short 
courses.  The  description  of  the  rivers  will  fall  more  appropriately 
under  the  heads  of  the  countries  through  which  they  flowed,  with 
the  exception  of  some  few  which  come  prominently  forward  as 
boundaries  of  countries,  and  which  hold  an  important  place  in  the 
history  and  political  geography  of  the  continent.  These  rivers  have, 
with  but  slight  variation,  retained  their  ancient  names  to  the  present 
day :  they  are  the  Dauube,  the  Bhine,  the  Vistula,  tie  Tyras  or 
Dnieper^  and  the  Tanais  or  Dan. 

The  Ister  or  DaauUtui^  rises  in  Mons  Abnoba,i  the  Black  Forest, 
and  flows  with  a  general  easterly  direction  into  the  Euxine  Sea.  in 
its  upper  course  it  formed  the  boundary  between  Germany  on  the  N., 
and  Rhsetia,   Noricum,  and  Pannonia  on  the  S.    It  then  skirted  the 


*  The  former  of  these  namet  more  properly  bdonged  to  tlie  Greeks,  the  latter 
to  the  Romans.   The  Latin  poets,  however,  ftrequently  naed  the  Greek  form,  e.f. 
Arslt  Orontes 
Thermodonqne  eitas,  Oangesqoe  et  Phasis  et  Ister. — Or.  MH,  H.  S48. 
Qaaque  Istros  Tanaisqae  Getas  rigat  atqne  Magynos. 

TiBvix.  It.  1,  146. 
The  name  Dannbius  contains  the  root  dan  **  water,"  which  also  appears  hi 
Rho-<toii-ns,  Eri-dan-nB,  Tbit-ais. 

1  The  early  Greeks  had  very  Indefinite  notions  as  to  its  souroes.   Pindar  repre- 
sents it  as  flowing  through  the  ooontry  of  the  Hyperboreans : 
Tcb'  won 
*I<rrpov  &rh  (nctop^  vayay  ivtutw 

MroMA  Twr  OvXvfiwi^  x^iAAimv  S0kmf 
^itilior  *Yvpfio^4m¥  vc^irmf .  Olpmp,  iii.  24. 

Hesiod  knew  of  it  simply  as  a  large  river : 

Sr0VM«ra  UnJavipSv  rt,  xal  'Ivrpw  xaAA«p^e#per.— 7%i»f .  938. 
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E.  frontier  of  the  last-raentioned  country  in  a  southerly  direction, 
dividing  it  from  Dftcia,  and  then,  reverting  to  its  easterly  course,  sepa- 
rated Dacia  from  Mossia.  For  a  long  period  it  formed  the  boundary 
of  the  Roman  empire.^  The  Bhenos  prises  in  the  Alps  and  flows  with  a 
general  northerly  dii'ection  into  the  Gei*man  Ocean.  In  its  upper 
course  it  deviates  to  the  W.  between  the  Lacus  Brigantinus  and  the  town 
of  Basilia,  BaUj  and  in  its  lower  course  it  again  inclines  towards  the 
W.,  and  traverses  a  low  country,  where  its  channels  have  shifted  at 
vaiious  times.  A  description  of  this  part  of  its  course  will  be  given 
hereafter.  The  Rhine  formed  the  boundary  between  (Jaul  and  Ger- 
many, and  was  the  great  frontier  of  the  Roman  empire  against  the 
German  trilies.^  The  ^ftttla  is  noticed  as  the  boundary  of  Germany 
on  the  side  of  Sarmatia.  Little  was  known  of  its  course  :  it  is  described 
as  rising  in  the  Hercynia  Silva  and  discharging  itself  into  the  Baltic 
Sea.  The  Tynu*  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  Scythia  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  and  the  division  between  Dacia  and  Sarmatia  in 
the  time  of.  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  described  as  rising  in  the  Car- 
pathian ranges  and  flowing  into  the  Euxine.  Little  was  Imown  of  its 
course.*  The  Tanaifl  derived  its  importance  from  being  regarded  as 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.'  Its  source,  unknown  to 
th«*  ancients,'  is  in  a  lake  in  the  province  of  Toula ;  it  flows  first  in 
a  8.E.  and  then  in  a  S.W.  direction,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Palus 
Meotis. 

§  7.  The  climate  of  Europe,  particularly  of  the  southera  portion 
of  the  continent,  with  which  the  ancients  were  best  acquainted,' 
presents  a  favourable  contrast  to  that  of  the  other  continents.  Sur- 
rounded by  water,  it  is  equally  free  from  the  extremes  both  of  heat- 


'  Hence  we  read  in  Horaoe  t 

Non,  qui  proflmdum  Danabiuin  bibont, 

Edicta  rumpent  Julia.  Carm.  iv.  15,  21. 

'  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  tribes  living  on  its  E.  bank  : — 

Alter  enim  de  te,  Khene,  triumphos  adest. — Ot.  «x  Pont.  iii.  4,  88. 

Non  vacat  Arotoas  ocles,  Bhenumque  rebellem 

Pandere.  Stat.  Silv.  i.  4,  88. 

*  The  modem  name  Dniestr  appears  under  the  form  Danastris  in  the  later 
writers  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  ancient  name  is  still  in  use  among  the  Turks 
under  the  form  Tural, 

*  Ovid  refers  to  the  rapidity  of  its  stream  : 

Nullo  tardior  amne  Tyrus.—Ez  Pont.  Iv.  10,  60. 

*  See  note  ^  (page  314).     Hence,  also,  the  epithet  in  Horace  : 

JExtremum  Tanaim  si  biberes,  Lyce. — Carm.  iii.  10,  1. 
J  Lucan  places  it  in  the  Rhipason  mountains  : 
Qua  vertice  lapsus 

RhipflBO  Tanais  diversi  nomina  mundl 

Imposuit  ripis.  Lvc.  iii.  278. 

Yirgil  assigns  to  it  a  similar  locality : 

Solus  Hyperboreas  glades  Tanaimque  nivalem 

Arvaque  RhipflsiB  nunquam  viduata  prninis 

Lnatrmbat.  Oeorg.  It.  517. 
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and  cold,  and  is  adapted  to  mature  all  the  most  valued  productions 
of  the  vegetable  world.  The  southern  peninsulas'  produced  com, 
wine,  and  oil,  and  admitted  of  the  introduction  of  many  foreign 
plants,  such  as  the  cherry,  the  orange,  peach,  fig,  and  mulberry. 
Tlie  northern  districts,  being  ^vered  with  extensive  forests  and 
morasses,  were  not  so  favoured  in  point  of  climate,  and  to  this 
circumstance  we  may  partly  attribute  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  penetrate  them.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  a  vast  improvement  has  taken  place  in,  this  respect  through 
the  progress  of  cultivation. 

§  8.  The  commerce  of  Europe,  though  prosecuted  on  a  most 
extensive  scale,  does  not  present  many  topics  of  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  ancient  geography.  Being  carried  on  chiefly  by  sea, 
it  did  not  conduce  to  throw  open  the  interior  of  the  continent  to 
the  same  extent  as  we  have  witnessed  in  the  cases  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  There  were,  however,  two  exceptions  to  this  general 
assertion :  viz.  the  tin  and  the  amber  trade,  which  both  led  to  the 
formation  of  commercial  routes.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  pro- 
ductions, Diodonis  Siculus  tells  us  (v.  22)  that  the  merchants 
conveyed  the  tin  from  Britain  to  the  coast  of  Gaul,  and  that  it  was 
•thence  carried  on  pack-horses  to  Marseilles  (probably  by  the  valleys  - 
of  the  Seme^  Saone,  and  Rhone),  Amber  was  found  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  was  conveyed  thence  by  an  overland  route  to 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  where  it  was  shipped  for  various  parts : 
the  extent  of  coimtry  traversed  by  this  route  will  appear  from  a 
glance  at  the  map,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  we  are  not  in 
possession  of  the  details  relating  to  the  course  followed. 


"  yirgU  thus  eloqaently  contrasts  the  superior  climate  of  southern  Europe  with 
that  of  Asia : 

Sed  neque  Medorum  silvee,  ditissima  terra, 
Kec  pulcher  Ganges,  atque  auro  turbidus  Hermus, 
Laudibus  Italire  oertent ;  non  Bactra,  neque  Indi, 
Totaque  thuriferis  Panchaia  pinguis  arenis. 
HsDC  loca  non  tauri  spirantes  naribiis  ignem 
Invertcre,  satis  immanis  dentibus  hydri ; 
Nee  galeis  densisque  TlrAm  seges  -horruit  hastis : 
Sed  gravidflB  fhiges,  et  Bacchi  Massicus  humor 
Implevere  ;  tenent  ole»,  armentaque  tota. 
Hinc  bellator  equus  campo  sese  arduus  infert ; 
Hinc  albi,  Clitumne,  greges,  et  maxima  taunts 
Yictima,  ssBpe  tuo  perfhsi  flumine  sacro, 
Romanos  ad  templa  dedm  duxere  triumphoe. 
Hie  vcr  aBsiduum,  atque  alienis  mensibus  »stas ; 
Bis  gravidiD  pecudes,  bis  pomis  utilis  arbor. 
At  rabidte  tigres  absunt,  et  ssDva  leonum 
Semina ;  nee  miseroe  fallunt  aoonita  legentes ; 
Neo  rapit  immensos  orbes  per  humam,  neque  tanto 
Squameos  in  spiram  tractu  se  oolUgit  anguis.— (7eor^.  ii.  186. 
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§  9.  The  popnlation  of  Europe  belonged  in  the  main  to  the 
Japhetic  or  Indo-European  branch  of  the  human  race.  The 
divisions  of  this  great  family  and  their  mutual  relations  present 
many  unsolved  problems.  Without  going  into  these  questions,  we 
may  point  out  the  following  races  as  among  the  most  important : 
(i.)  the  Celts  and  Cimmerians,  who  entered  this  continent  from  the 
steppes  of  Caucasus,  and,  passing  round  the  head  of  the  Black  Sea, 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  permanently 
settled  in  the  West.  The  countries  occupied  by  them  in  classical 
times  were  Gaul,  the  British  Isles,  portions  of  Spain,  Rhaetia,  parts 
of  Pannonia,  and  Noricum.  (ii.)  The  Sclavonians,  or,  as  the 
ancients  denominated  them,  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  occupied 
the  east  of  Europe  as  far  as  the  Oder  westward,  (iii.)  The  Teutons, 
who  arrived  at  different  epochs :  (1)  as  Low  Germans,  from  the 
regions  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and  established  themselves 
.  in  the  N.W.  of  Europe,  and  (2)  as  High  Germans,  who,  displacing 
the  Celts  and  Sclavonians,  occupied  the  middle  highlands  of  Ger- 
many, and  are  found  4n  classical  times  E.  of  the  Rhine  and  N.  of 
the  Danube,  (iv.)  The  Graeco-Latin  stock,  which  probably  crossed 
from  Asia  Minor  by  way  of  Thrace  and  the  ^gsean  Isles.  In 
Greece  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Pelasgian :  the  Phrygians, 
early  Thraciaus,  and  Macedonians,  belonged  to  this  race.  The 
element  which  Italy  had  in  common  with  Greece,  also  belonged  to 
it.  (v.)  The  Iberians,  who  formed  the  basis  of  the  population  in 
Spain  and  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  Gaul,  were  of  the  same  races  as  the 
modem  Basques,  and  therefore  did  not  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
femily.  (vi.)  The  lllyrians,  or  progenitors  of  the  modem  Skipe- 
tares*     Of  the  two  but  little  is  known. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THRACIA   AND   MACEDONIA. 

I.  Thbagia.  §  1.  Boundaries  and  general  description.  §  2.  Moim- 
tains.  §3.  Rivers.  §  4.  Inhabitants.  §5.  Towns;  Roads;  History; 
Islands.  11.  Macedonia.  §  6.  Boundaries;  Name.  §  7.  Mountains. 
§8.  Rivers:  §9.  Inhabitants.  §10.  Towns;  Roads;  St.  Paul's 
Travels;  History. 

I.  Thbaoia. 

§  1.  The  boundaries  of  Thrada^  in  the  Roman  era  were — on  the 
E.  the  Euxine  and  the  Bosporus ;  on  the  S.  the  Pro^wntis,  Hellespont, 
and  ^gaean ;  on  the  W.  the  river  Nestus,  dividing  it  from  Mace- 
donia ;  and  on  the  N.  Mount  Heemus,  dividing  it  from  Moesia.  At 
an  earlier  period  the  district  N.  of  Haemus  to  the  Ister  was  included 
within  the  limits  of  Thrace ;  and  in  the  earliest  times  the  name  was 
still  more  broadly  applied  to  all  Europe  N.  of  Greece.  The  surface 
of  Thraoe  is  generally  mountainous,  and  the  coast  of  the  .^gsean  is 


The  poetical  form  of  the  name  is  Tbraoa  : 

Oemit  ultima  pulsn 
Thrmca  pedum.  Viao.  JBn,  xii.  884. 

Thraeane  voe,  Hebnuque  nivali  oompede  rinetnt. — Hoa.  JBp.  i.  8,  8. 
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eltremely  irregular.  The  soil  was  fertile,'  particularly  in  oom  (which 
was  exported  to  Athens  and  Rome)  and  in  millet  The  dimate  is 
described  as  yery  severe :'  neyerthelees  the  grape  ripened  there,  and 
we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  accounts  of  the  ancnents  as  to  the 
climate  are  somewhat  exaggerated.  Horses  were  abundant,  and  a  breed 
of  a  white  colour  was  fieunous.^  Cattle  and  sheep  formed  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  while  large  amounts  of  gold, 
existing  between  the  Strymon  and  Nestus,  enriched  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast,  as  well  as  foreign  settlers,  particularly  the  Phoenicians 
and  Athenians.  Certain  kinds  of  precious  stones  were  also  foimd, 
particularly  one  named  Thracia  gemma. 

Name. — The  most  probable  derivation  of  the  name  is  from  the  ad- 
jective r^x<<*°^  **  rugged/*  indicative  of  the  chanu^r  of  the  country. 
The  transfer  of  the  aspirate  &x>m  the  middle  to  the  beginning  of  the 
word  gives  us  the  form  BfnjXKlri. 

§  2.  The  chief  mountain-range  in  Thrace  is  Hnmoi,  which  skirts 
the  northern  frontier  and  sends  out  three  lateral  ridges  towards  the 


*  Homer  chnracterizes  it  by  the  epithet  ipifiwXai, 

'ViyfioVt  5«  iK  9plj«ci|«  iptfin^axoi  ti\nK6v€ti.—Il.  XX.  486i 
He  also  represents  cargoes  of  ii?ine  as  coming  Arom  Thrace  : 
nActa^  T04  oivov  nXurCax^  rhv  rqev  'Axeu^v 
'H^rtai  %pflfiKyfitv  eir*  wpia  voyrov  aywtnv—Il.  Ix.  71. 
'  There  is  some  ground  for  this  belief:  several  historians  (Xen.  Jnab.  vii.  4,  3; 
Floras,  iii.  4  ;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  51)  relate  events  which  imply  an  unusual  degree  o^ 
cold.     But  the  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the  ancients  were  doubtless  connected 
with  the  poetic  fiction  of  HsBmus  being  the  residence  of  the  noi-th  wind.     To  the 
north  of  that  chain  the  climate  was  supposed  to  be  particularly  mild.     As  an 
instance  of  exaggeration  we  refer  to  the  passage  commencing  with  the  following 
lines,  in  which  the  country  about  the  Thracian  Rhodope  is  introduced 
At  non,  qua  Scythies  gentcs,  Meeotiaqne  unda 
Turbidus  et  torquens  flaventes  Ister  arenas, 
Quaque  redit  medium  B.hod(^  porrecta  sub  axem. 
niic  clausa  tenent  stabulis  armenta  ;  neque  ulln 
Aut  herbee  campo  apparent,  aut  arbore  frondes  : 
Scd  Jacet  aggeribus  niveis  informis  et  alto 
Terra  gelu  late,  septemque  assurgit  in  ulnas. 
Semper  hiems,  semper  spirantes  frigora  Canri. 

Viao.  )Se<»-g.  iii.  849. 
Compare  also  the  expressions  quoted  in  note  i,  and  the  epigram  attributed  by 
some  to  CsBsar  : 

Thrax  puer  adstricto  glaoie  dum  ludit  in  Hebro. 
*    Tov  i^  KoAXtffTOvf  Imnvi  Mor  i^  iityitrrwi- 

AevMircpM  xv6votf  0cmiv  ^aytiunvw  Oftotot.— HoM.  it.  x.  436. 
Quem  Thracius  albis 
Portat  equus  bicolor  maculis,  vestigia  primi 

Alba  pedis  frontemquc  ostentans  arduus  albam. — Yibo.  ^n.  v.  565 
From  their  skill  in  horsemanship  the  Thracians  are  described  by  Homer  as 
iinroiroAot : 

^6<r^i¥  iit   Imrtiirokuv  %pf^KW  Ka9opmtuvi>9  aXay.— iZ.  xiii.  4, 
So  also  /7.  xiv.  227. 
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S.E.  The  mo6t  easterly  of  these  three  separates  the  basin  of  the 
Hebrus  from  the  Euxine,  and  is  continued  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
shore  of  the  Propontis  and  the  Hellespont  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.  The  most  westerly,  named  Ehod9pe»'  Despoto, 
divides  the  basins  of  the  Hebrus  and  the  Nestus.  Between  these  a 
third  range  of  less  importance  separates  the  upper  valley  of  the  Hebrus 
from  that  of  the  Tonzus.  In  addition  to  these  we  have  to  notice  the 
isolated  height  of  UmXniSf  near  the  S.  coast,  surrounded  by  a  district 
famed  for  its  fine  wine.'  In  the  S,E.  a  rocky  ridge  protrudes  fiir  into 
the  sea,  between  the  Hellespont  and  the  ^gaean  Sea,  and  forms  a 
long  peninsula,  the  ancient  Ohersonteufl  Thraeioaf'  now  the  Peniiv- 
sula  of  GaUipdi,  A  wall,  crossing  the  ridge  near  Agora,  severed 
the  peninsula  from  the  mainland :  the  breadth  at  this  point  is  only 
36  stadia,  and  the  length  from  the  wall  to  the  extreme  point  is  420 
stadia,  llie  roost  important  promontories  on  the  Euxine  are  Thyniast 
N.  of  Salmydessus,  and  Fhilia,  S.  of  it ;  and  on  the  ^gasan,  Mastuia* 
C  QrecOf  the  termination  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese ;'  Sarpedoniunii 
C,  Paxi,  N.  of  Imbroe ;  and  Serriiimi  opposite  Samothraoe. 


*  The  poetical  allusions  to  Rhodope  refer  to  its  height,  and  to  its  being  the 
abode  of  Orpheus  and  Rhesus  : 

Aut  Atho  aut  Rhodopen  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 

Dejioit.  Yjbo.  Osorg,  i.  832. 

In  altam 
8e  recipit  Rhodopen,  pulsnmque  Aquilonibus  H»mon.— Or.  Met.  x.  76. 
Quam  satis  ad  superas  postquam  BhodopeHit  auras 
Deflevltfa^M.  Id.  x.  U, 

Neo  tantum  Rhodope  mirantor  et  Ismaros  Orphea.         Tibo.  £cl.  ri.  80. 

Flerunt  RhodopeXsB  aroes 
Altaque  Pangeea  et  Rhesi  Marortia  tellus.  Qeorg.  ir.  461. 

Smnetimes  the  name  is  used  generally  for  Thraoe  ;  e.g, 

Spicula  deposito  Bhodope'ia  peetine  torsit.  Sil.  Itxl.  xii.  400. 

*    .  .     .  .  arc^  otycoi'  avKhv  rxw  lUkavoi  OiVOiOp 

Ipcvs  'AiroAAwvos,  hi  'lafLopw  afi^«^«^^«cci.— HOM.  Od.  ix.  196. 
Jurat  Ismara  Baooho 
Conserere.  Vihg.  Oeorg.  il.  87. 

Fertur  in  Ismariis  Bacchus  amasee  jugis.  Or.  JFlcut.  iii.  410. 

Tu  quoqae,  O  Eurjtion,  vino,  Oentaure  peristi, 
Necnon  Ismario  tu,  Polypheme,  mero.  Pxopsxt.  IL  88,  8t. 

Ismaris  celebrant  repetita  triennia  Baoohn. — Or.  Met,  ix.  641. 
The  plural  form  lamara  is  to  be  obserred  in  the  second  of  these  passages  :  it 
occurs  also  in  Lucret.  r.  80. 

'  It  was  here  that  Polymnestor  Hred,  to  whom  Priam  entrusted  his  son  P0I7- 
doms : 

2««(ipct,  ^ikkwww  \ahif  tv0jip»»v  3opi. — EuRiF.  Sec  8. 
*    Atn^  AoAoym**'  «vyp»iriyy  KCiCfUfcori 

lUi^ovtfui  wpovxov^a,  xcp^^oubv  ic4pt»t. — ^LtoOPHS*  ftSS. 
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S  3.  The  chief  river  of  Thrace  wa»  the  Helinii,^  Maritza,  which 
rises  in  the  N.W.,  and  flows  first  towards  the  S.E.  as  far  as  Adriano- 
polis,  and  then  towards  the  S.W.  to  the  M^bsui,  receiving  in  its 
course  numerous  tributaries,  of  which  the  Tonnu,  or  Artisenf,  and 
the  AgriftiMt,  on  ito  left  bank,  were  the  most  considerable.  The 
Vettns.  on  the  W.  border,  rises  not  ht  from  the  Hebrus,  and  in  a 
S.E.  course  joins  the  sea  near  Abdera.  Numerous  small  streams 
flow  into  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis :  one  of  these,  named  JEgos- 
pot&mi,  "  Goat  River,**  in  the  Chersonesus,  was  famed  for  the  naval 
engagement  between  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  in  B.o.  405,  which 
took  place  at  its  mouth.  Two  large  lakes  occur  on  the  coast— 
Biftdnis,  L.  BurUy  E.  of  Abdera,  the  water  of  which  was  brackish ; 
and  8teiit5ris,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Hebrus.  An  extensive  bay, 
named  Melas  8miii»  G.  of  Saros,  penetrates  inland  W.  of  the  Cher- 
sonesus. 

§  4.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Thrace  appear  to  have  been  of  tljp 
Pelasgian  race  ;*  these  were  supplanted,  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
Trojan  War,  by  an  immigrant  race  from  the  north,  allied  to  the  Get® 
and  Mysi.  These  latter  are  the  historical  Thracians  whom  Herodotus 
and  other  later  writers  describe.  They  were  reputed  a  savage  and 
barbarous  race,*  fiuthless  and  sensual,  and  particularly  addicted  to 
drinking.  Tliey  were  brave  soldiers,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  were  much  employed  as  mercenaries  in  the  armies  of 


*  The  poetical  allusions  to  the  Hehros  refer  to  its  northerly  position  fyyi^ay 
apKTov — its  coldness — and  its  connexion  with  the  history  of  Orpheus,  the  nrn- 
nician's  head  having  been  carried  down  the  stream  to  the  sea : 

'Efipov  vap  irorofk^i^,  rrrpafAtk^fo^  iyyvBw  apicTOv.'>THKO0B.  Idyl,  vii.  110. 
Qoalis  apad  gelidi  cam  flamina  concitos  Hebri 
Sanguineus  Mavors  olipeo  increpat,  atque  f^irentes 
Bella  morens  immittit  equos :  illi  aaqaore  apcrto 
Ante  Notos  Zephyrumque  volant :  gemit  ultima  pulsu 
Thraca  pedum.  Tuio.  JBn,  xii.  SSI. 

ut  neo 
Fri^idior  Thracam,  nee  purior  amhiat  Hebrus. 

Hob.  Sp.  i.  16,  18. 
Turn  quoque  marmorea  caput  a  ecrvioe  rerulsum 
Gurgite  cum  medio  portans  (Eagrius  Hebrus 
Volreret,  Eurydieen  vox  ipsa  et  ftrigida  lingua, 
Ah  miseram  Eurydieen  !  anima  fiigiente  vooabat . 
Eurydieen  toto  referebant  flumine  ripflD.^Ynto.  Oeorg.  iv.  523. 
'  The  Thracian  tribes  of  the  Cicones  {II.  iL  846)  and  theCaucones  (i7.  s.  429, 
were  in  oloee  alliance  with  Priam  in  the  Trojan  War. 

*  It-  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  Thracians  that  they 
should  have  been  the  inventors  of  musio ;  yet  their  country  was  the  reputed  abode 
of  Orpheus,  Eumolpus,  Mu8»ub,  and  Thamyris,  and  was  regarded  by  the  later 
poets  as  the  cradle  of  music  The  probability  is  that  the  term  Thracian  was 
originally  of  wider  use,  and  was  applied  to  ocrtain  districts  in  Central  Greece,  ttaok 
which  the  associations  were  in  ooxirse  of  time  tranaferrod  to  the  northerly  country. 
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more  ciyilixed  nations.  As  a  people  they  had  no  political  cohesion  : 
they  were  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes,  which  were  engaged  in 
constant  feuds  with  each  other.  Of  these  tribes  we  may  notice  the 
OdryiB,  about  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Hebrus ;  the  Bastit  in  the 
mountains  near  the  source  of  that  river;  the  Bist5nes»'  on  the  coast 
E.  of  the  Mestus;  and  the  CMnm,^  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
ITieir  country  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  fourteen  districts,  the 
names  of  which  are  of  no  special  interest. 

§  5.  The  towns  in  Thrace  of  historical  importance  were  of  foreign 
and  not  of  native  origin.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
the  Greek  colonies,  which  were  exclusively  on  the  coast;  and  the 
Roman  towns  of  the  interior,  which  were  built  on  the  sites  of  old 
Thracian  towns.  The  coast  presented  many  sites  most  admirably 
adapted  to  settlement,  partly  for  commercial  and  partly  for  warlike 
purposes.  The  position  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  was  most  im- 
portant, as  it  commanded  not  only  the  passage  across  the  Hellespont 
into  Asia,  but  also  that  leading  up  the  strait  into  the  Euxine :  it  was 
one  of  the  two  keys  that  lockixl  that  sea,  the  other  being  the  Thracian 
Bosporus  commanded  by  Byzantium.,  The  influence  of  this  district 
on  the  corn-trade  of  Greece  was  therefore  very  great  From  an  early 
period  the  Greeks  occupied  the  most  favourable  spots :  the  Megarians 
settled  at  Selymbria  on  the  Propontis  and  at  Byzantium,  and  the 
latter  town  in  turn  colonized  Mesembria  on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine; 
the  Milesians  founded  Gardia  on  the  Chersonese,  Solmydessus  and 
Apollonia  on  the  Euxine ;  the  Samians  occupied  Perinthus  on  the 
Propontis ;  while  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  -<Ega8an,  ^Enus  was  attri- 
buted to  the  MoM&nBf  Maronea  to  the  Chians,  AbdSra  to  the  Teians, 
Mesembria  and  Stryme  to  the  adjacent  islands  of  ?amothrace  and 
Thasos.  These  towns  reached  their  highest  prosperity  in  the  flou- 
rishing period  of  Greek  history.  The  foundation  by  Lysimachus  of 
Lysimachia,  in  B.C.  309,  as  his  capital,  is  significant  of  the  importance 
attached  to  the  Chersonese  in  a  strategetical  point  of  view.  The  in- 
terior of  Thrace  was  thrown  open  by  the  Romans ;  and  several  im- 
portant towns,  such  as  Trajanopolis,  Hadrianopolis,  and  Philippopolis,* 


*  The  name  of  ttiis  tribe  is  not  unArequently  uned  for  the  Thracians  generally : 

BiVToyCfi  ^6fiiiiyYt  Ktytirn  ^pxev  ioii^. — A  poll.  Rhod.  iL  704. 
Santoineum  Tclnti  qnatiena  Bellona  flageitum, 
Bistonas  ant  Mavors  agitana—  Luc.  Tii.  668. 

Phrygiffi  contraria  tellus, 
Bistoniis  habitaU  viris.  Ov.  Ifet.  xiiL  429. 

Nodo  coeroes  Tiperino 

Bistonidum  sine  frande  crines.        Hob.  Qirm,  ii.  19,  19. 

I<nuuipy  iv9a  3*  iyii  irdXiv  «»pa^r,  mXtva  S'  avroifc— HoM.  Od.  ix.  39. 

•  Philippdis  la  claaaod  as  a  Soman  town,  inaamooh  as  the  Maeedonian«,  by 
whom  it  was  originally  occupied,  were  unable  to  keep  posaeesion  of  it. 
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were  fotmded  on  the  moet  central  spots.  ITie  selection  of  the  ancient 
Byaantium  as  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire  secured  to  ITirace  a 
large  amount  of  prosperity  in  the  later  period  of  Roman  history.  We 
shall  describe  these  towns  in  the  following  order : — (1.)  Those  on  the 
sea-ooast  from  W  to  R. ;  and  (2.)  those  of  the  interior. 


I    /    CONS  TAN! 


I  RUPONTIS. 


Map  of  ConstantiiKiple. 

(1.)  Toums  on  the  Sea-Coast, — Abdira  was  situated  some  distitnce 
E.  of  the  Nestus.     It  was  originally  occupied  by  a  colony  from  Clazo- 
mente  in  B.C.  656,  and 
afterwards  by  Teians  in 
541.      At   the    time    of 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
it  was  a  highly  flourish- 
ing place.     It  was  taken 
by  tne  Athenians  in  408, 
and    appears    to     have 
fallen    to     decay    after 
B.G.   376,  when   it    suf- 
fered ftom  a  war  with  Cotaof  Abdera. 
the  Ti-iballi.     It  was  the 

birth-place  of  the  historian  Hecatseus,  and  of  the  philosophers  Prota- 
goras, Demoeritus,  and  Anazarchus : '  its  inhabitants  wei*e  never- 
theless proverbial  for  their  stupidity.*  Xanmfia,  Marogna,  was  not 
far  from  Lake  Ismaris,  in  a  district  famed  for  its  superu>r  wine.'  It 
was  taken  b^  Philip  Y.  of  Maoedon  in  b.c.  200 ;  and,  on  his  being  com- 
pelled to  relmquish  his  conquests,  its  inhabitants  were  cruelly  massacred 
by  him.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  a  free  city.  JBniis,  Enoe,  on  a 
promontory  S.E.  of  Lake  Stentoris^  was  a  very  ancient  town,  though 


*  Hence  the  ancomplimentary  alliuions  in  the  following  lines  : 
FerveeuM  in  patria  crassoque  sub  aere  naaoi. — Juv.  x.  50. 
8i  patiens  fortiaqne  tifai  dnmsqike  videtur, 

Abderitanm  pectora  plebis  habef.  Mabt.  x.  25. 

'  Cessit  et  iEtnaen  Neptonins  inoola  ropis, 

'^'lotf  Maroueo  ftedatos  lamina  Baoobo. — Tibull.  ir.  1,  56. 
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its  origin  is  uncertain.'     In  the  Peloponneaian  War  it  appears  as  an 
ally  of  Athens,  and  subsequently  came  into  the  possession  successively 

of  Ptolemy  Philopator 
in  B.C.  222,  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  200,  and  An- 
tiochuB  the  Great :  under 
the  Romans  it  was  made 
a  free  town.  Cardia, 
Ckiridia,  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Helas,  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of 
Milesians  and  Cla»>> 
Colnof£nui.  menians,     and    in    the 

time  of  Miltiades  was  re- 
plenished with  Athenian  settlers.  It  was  destroyed  by  Lysimachus  ; 
and,  though  rebuilt,  never  regained  any  importance.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  King  Eumenes. 
Sestni,'  Jcdotoa,  was  the 
.  principal  town  of  the 
Chersonesus,  and  stood 
on  the  Hellespont  nearlv 
opposite  to  Abydus.  U 
owed  its  importance 
wholly  to  its  position, 
as  the  point  at  which  the 

n«i«  «f  Cmtaxm  ■'""*■  ^^"^  crossed,  and 

ColnofCtfdia.  consequently     it     smJt 

when  the  Romans  trans- 
feiTed  the  station  to  Callipolis.  The  bridge  of  boats  constructed  by 
Xerxes  terminated  a  little  S.  of  the  town.  It  was  taken  by  the  Athe- 
nians, B.C.  478,  and  was  termed  by  them  the  "corn-chest  of  the 
Pir»us,"  as  giving  them  command  of  the  Euxine.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Spartans,  B.C.  404 ;  was  blockaded  by  Conon  without  eflfect  in  b.c.  394; 
and  again  by  Cotys,  a  Thraclan  king,  with  a  similar  result,  in  362,  at 
which  time  it  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Persians.  It  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Athenians  in  353,  when  its  inhabitants  were  massscred  ; 


•  JEnoa  ifl  noticed  by  Homer ;  it  could  not  thereftwe  have  been  foonded  by 
Aieas,  as  Virgil  aaserts  : 

JUifi^  'IlifipturOifi,  U  ip  tJMBw  eiAi}Aoi^i.-/2.  iv.  619. 

Terra  procul  vastis  colitur  Marortia  eampis, 
Thraces  arant,  acri  quondam  regmata  Lyourgo 
Hoapitiam  antiquum  TtoJab,  aociique  Penates, 
Dnm  fortuna  taSX,  Feror  hue,  et  littoro  cnrvo 
MoBfnia  prima  loco,  fktis  ingressus  iniquis ; 
iEneadasque  meo  nomen  de  nomine  flngo. — JSn.  iii.  18. 

*  SestUfl  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  passages  quoted  under  the  head  of 
Abydus.  We  may  add  the  following,  which  contain  references  to  the  lives  of 
Hero  and  Leander : 

Sestiaoos  nunc  Fama  sinus  pelasgusque  natatum 

Jactes.  Stat.  8ih,  i.  8,  87. 

Mittit  Abydenus,  quam  mallet  ibrre,  salntem, 

81  oadat  ira  maris,  Sesti  puella,  tibi.— Ov.  Heroid.  xviii.  1. 
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and  lastly  it  surrendered  to  the  Romans  in  190.    (kilUpSlil,  OiiUipoli, 
stood  higher  up  the  coast,  opposite  Lampeacus,  and  became  a  flourisning 
place  under  the  Romans.    Lyilmaohia,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
Chersonese,  owed  its  name  and  existence  to  Lysimachus,  who  consti- 
tuted it  his  capital,  and  peopled  it  with  the  inhabitants  of  Cardla. 
After  the  death  of  its  founder,  it  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of 
the  Syrians  and  Egyptians.    Lb  was  destroyed  by  the  Thracians  during 
the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Philip  of  Macedon;  and,  though  restored 
by  Antiochus  the  Great,  never  recovered  its  prosperity.    Perinthiu, 
Etki  Eregli,  was  built  like  an  amphitheatre  on  a  sxnall  peninsula 
jutting  out  into  the  Propontis.     It  was  originally  a  Samian  colony, 
founded  about  B.C.  599.    It  was  famed  for  its  obstinate  defence  against 
Philip  of  Macedon,  at  which  time  it  was  a  flourishing  commercial  town. 
Its  name  was  changed  to  Heraclea  about  the  4th  cent,  of  our  era. 
Selymhria,  Silivrif  a  colony  of  the  Megarians,  was  about  22  miles  E.  of 
PerinthuB,  and  just  inside  the  wall  of  Anastatius.    It  ia  noticed  by 
Xenophon  as  the  place  where  he  met  Medosades,  and  as  being  taken  by 
Alcibiades.   The  Emperor  Eudoxius  changed  its  name  to  Eudoxiupolls. 
Byiantlum  was  situated 
at  the  extreme  point  of 
the    promontory    which 
divides     the     Propontis    ' 
from    the  Bosporus,  an 
iulet  of  the   latter,   the 
modem  "  Gk>lden  Horn," 
bounding    the     site    of 
the  town  on  the  N.    Its 

position  was  magnificent,  q^^  ^^  ByxanUum. 

commanding   the    oppo- 
site   shores    of   Europe 

and  Asia,  at  the  same  time  secure  and  well  adapted  for  trade,  and  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  scenery.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  the  Mega- 
rians,^ who  sent  thither  two  colonies  in  the  years  B.C.  667  and  628. 
The  chief  events  in  its  history  are — its  capture  by  Alcibiades  in  408, 
when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spartans ;  its  recapture  by  Lysander  in 
405 ;  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  it  by  Philip  of  Macedon  in  340,  when 
aid  was  given  to  it  by  Athens ;  the  heavy  imposts  exacted  by  the  Grauls 
in  279 ;  its  capture  by  Severus  after  a  three  years'  siege,  in  the  civil 
war  with  Pescennius  Niger,  a.,d.  196,  after  which  ^e  walls  were 
levelled,  and  the  inhabitants  treated  with  great  severity ;  and  its  final 
capture  by  Constantine,  when  Licinius  had  retu-ed  thither  after  the 
battle  of  Adrianople.  That  emperor  selected  the  promontory  on  which 
Byeantium  stood  as  the  site  of  his  new  capital;  and  on  May  12,  a.d.  330, 
founded  OmfltantinopoIiB,  or,  as  it  was  originally  styled,  "  New  Rome."  ' 
The  now  town,  like  old  Rome,  stood  on  7  hills,  5  of  which  were  en- 
closed within  the  fortifications  that  extended  from  the  "  Horn,"  which 
served  as  the  port,  to  the  Propontis.  It  was  divided  into  14  regions, 
and  was  adorned  by  its  founder  with  a  similar  number  of  churches  and 


1  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  an  older  town  named  Lygos ;  hence 
in  Ausonina — 

tu  cum 
Byzantina  Lygoe,  tu  Punica  Byraa  ftiisti. — Ifob.  Urh.  2. 

«  The  modem  StambtU  la  a  oorruption  of  the  Greek  t«  riiv  m\tv. 
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Mlaoet,  M  well  as  with  serend  triumphal  arches  and  8  public  baths. 
Subsequent  emperors  added  to  its  edifices :  Theodosius  the  Great  built 
the  << Golden  Qate;"  Theodosius  If.  added  hut  baths;  Justinian,  the 
"  second  founder"  of  the  dty,  built  the  temple  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom, 
8t,  Sophia,  and  25  churches,  and  restored  the  palace.  The  chief  events 
in  the  history  of  the  town  are — its  almost  total  destruction  in  the  reign 
'of  Justinian  by  the  factions  of  the  Circus,  a.d.  532 ;  the  blockade  of 
Choero^Ss,  from  616  to  626 ;  the  two  unsuccessful  sieges  of  the  Arabs 
in  668  and  675,  and  716-718  ;  its  capture  by  the  Latins  in  1204  ;  and 
its  capture  by  the  Tmks  in  1453.  Salmydeifiii  stood  on  the  coast  of 
Uie  Euzine,  about  60  miles  N.W.  of  the  Bosporus,  near  Midjeh,  The 
coast  was  extremely  dangerous,  and  the  people  had  the  character  of 
being  imscmpulous  wreckers.'  The  name  was  applied  to  the  district 
as  well  as  the  town.  Ap<ill<Hil>,  or,  as  it  was  later  called,  Soxq^oUi, 
whence  the  modem  SixAcUt  was  a  Milesian  colony  more  to  the  N., 
with  two  large  hari>ouni.  It  possessed  a  temple  with  a  colossal  statue 
of  Apollo,  which  M.  Lucullus  transported  to  Rome.  MesemlnrU,^  at 
the  foot  of  H«mus,  was  founded  originally  by  Megarians,  and  after- 
wtirda  received  colonists  from  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon,  about  500  B.C. 
It  was  a  member  of  the  Greek  Pentapolis  on  the  Euzine. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — ^IMoaa,  a  Greek  town  on 
Lake  Bistonis,  identified  either  with  Cumu  or  Bauron ;  Isminif,  an  old 
town  of  the  CHcones,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name ; 
Strjmft,  a  Thasian  colony,  near  the  rirer  Lissus  ;  MatemhrU,  a  colony 
from  Samothrace,  N.  of  that  island;  Doriseiii,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus,  where  Xerxes  reviewed  his  army ;  Aphrodiilaa,  probably  the 
same  as  Agiict,  at  the  neck  of  the  Chersonese ;  AlopeooimSsiifl,  AUxi, 
an  JSolian  colony  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Chersonese ;  ELBsrat,  a  Teian 
colony  on  the  Hellespont,  near  Prom.  Mastusia,  celebrated  fur  its  temple 
and  tomb  of  Protesilaus  :  it  was  frequently  visited  by  fleets  either 
entering  or  leaving  the  Hellespont;  XadftUt  Maito,  opposite  Abydus; 
near  it  was  the  promontonr  of  QynoMtaiA,  "  Dog^s  tomb,"  so  named  as 
being  the  burial-place  of  Hecuba,  who  was  metamorphosed  into  a  dog  ;* 


'Ex<'f>^(^i'09  ravrjy<n,  uirrpvul  vtmr^MacB.  Prom,  f  M. 
*  Heec  preoor  erinoat,  propulsaque  fortibas  Austris 
Transest  instaUles  stremia  Cyaneu  : 
Thynniseoeqiie  dous,  et  ab  his  per  ApoUinis  urbem 

Alts  lob  Anohiali  mcBnia  tendat  Iter  : 
Inde  MeaanbrlaeM  portoa,  et  OdeMon,  et  aroet 

Pmtereat  diotas  nomine,  Baoebe,  too. — Or.  DrUi,  i.  10,  SS. 

Kvrbc  ToAo^nft  tf^M**  vavWAoif  Wk^op.^EuBIP.  Heeitb,  1270. 
Clade  aoi  Thraonm  gent  irritata  tyranni 
Troada  telonun  lapidumque  inceswre  Jaotn 
CcBpit.     At  h»c  misiam  raoco  cum  mormure  taxum 
MortibDa  inseqidtur  :  riotuqoe  in  rerba  parato 
LatraTit,  oonata  loquL     Loeut  exttat^  Hex  re 
Kemm  kahet :  TetenmM|Qe  diu  memor  ilia  malonun. 
Turn  qnoque  Sithonioa  nlalaTit  moBsta  per  airros. 

Ov.  Jict,  xiil.  56* 
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PMtyt,  whii^ier  Aloibiades  whb  exiled ;  and  ATiflhiMng|  on  the  Euxine, 
N.  of  Apollonia,  of  which  it  was  a  colony. 

(2.^  In  (he  /nterior. —PUl^ipapolii,  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
was  built  on  three  hillB  (whence  its  other  name  of  Trimontium)  S  £. 
of  the  Hebrus,  on  the  site  of  a  previously  existing  Thracian  town.  It 
was  a  very  populous  place,  and  is  still,  as  PhiUppopolif  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  Thrace.  Eadiianopolii,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tonzus  with  the  Hebrus,  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Hadriai>on  the 
site  of  the  older  Uscudama.  The  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country 
and  the  centrality  of  its  position  rendered  it  a  very  flourishing  place. 
It  carried  on  several  manufactures,  especially  one  of  arms.  It  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Qoths  in  a.d.  378.  Adrianople  is  still  a  large  place. 
Tnjanopolif  was  founded  either  by  or  in  honour  of  Trajan.  It  stood  in 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Hebrus,  but  its  position  is  uncertain :  by  some 
it  is  placed  at  Orikhomi,  about  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river ; 
by  others  on  the  Egnatia  Via,  some  distance  W.  of  the  Hebrus. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — ^Develtns,  Zagora,  W. 
of  ApoUonia;  Beroa,  or  Irenopolis,  as  it  was  afterwards  named  after 
the  Empress  Irene,  £.  of  Philippopolis ;  Nic8B,  near  Adrianople,  the 
scene  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Emperor  Yalens  in  a.d.  378; 
Imrttliun,  N.W.  of  Perinthus,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Campus 
Serenus,  on  which  Licinius  defeated  Maximinus ;  CoBnophmrinm,  more 
to  the  £.,  where  Aurelian  was  murdered  in  a.d.  275 ;  Plotinopolis,  S. 
of  Hadrianopolis,  but  of  uncei-tain  position,  named  after  Plotina,  the 
wife  of  Trajan ;  Temporal  on  the  Egnatia  Via,  near  Trajanopolis,  situ- 
ated in  a  defile  (probably  the  KoeiriXwy  frrtv^  of  Arrian),  in  which  Cu. 
Manlius  was  attacked  on  his  return  from  Asia  Minor  in  B.C.  1 88 ;  and 
IHoopoliB,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nessus,  probably  founded  by  Ti>ajan. 

Roads, — Thrace  possessed  two  high  roads,  both  starting  from  Byzan- 
tium :  one  of  these  (called  the  "  Kmg's  Road,"  as  having  been  in  part 
followed  by  Xerxes)  ran  parallel  to  the  .^gtean  coast  into  Macedonia ; 
the  other  followed  the  valley  of  the  Hebrus,  through  Adrianople  and 
Philippopolis  into  Moesia.  The  former  was  the  route  selected  by  the 
Romaus  for  their  great  eastern  road ;  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  Egnatia 
Via;  the  time  of  its  construction  through  Thrace  seems  quite  un- 
certain. 

History. — The  earliest  historical  evert  of  consequence  was  connected 
with  the  expedition  of  Darius  in  513  bc.  against  the  Scythians.  The 
course  which  he  pursued  through  Thrace  has  been  already  referred  to 
(cap.  iii.  §  7) .  On  his  return  he  left  Megabazus  to  subdue  the  coimtry : 
this  was  effected,  but  the  Persian  occupation  was  only  of  short  dura- 
tion. Miltiades  was  tyrant  of  the  Chersonesus  at  this  period.  The  next 
events  are  connected  with  the  expeditions  against  Qreece  under  Mar- 
doniuB  in  492,  and  under  Xerxes  in  480,  both  of  which  passed  through 
the  country.  The  Thraciaos  joiaed  the  invaders  and  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Platiea.  The  Athenians  subsequently  expelled  the  Persians  f lom  the 
Thracian  towns  in  the  years  478-476.  The  kingdom  of  the  Odrysae  was  the 
most  powerful  at  this  time.  In  431  the  Athenians  entered  into  alliance 
with  Sitalces,  who  undertook  a  campaign  against  Macedonia.  The  com- 
mand of  the  Bosporus  and  Hellesf>ont  were  of  tho  greatest  importance  to 
the  Athenians,  and  various  engagements  took  place  between  them  and 
the  Spartans,  terminating  with  the  battle  of  JSgospotami  in  405.  Sub- 
sequently to  this  the  influence  of  Sparta  predominated  until  the  stbces- 
sion  of  Philip  II.  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  in  359,  who  succeeded  in 
getting  possession  of  that  part  of  Thrace  which  lay  W.  of  the  NestUB, 
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as  well  as  the  remamder  of  the  coast.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Qreat  m  323,  Thrace  fell  to  the  share  of  Lysimachus ;  and,  after  his 
death  in  281,  was  for  a  short  time  subject  to  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy 
Geraunus.  A  long  period  of  anarchy  and  uncertainty  followed.  In  247 
the  coast-towns  were  conquered  by  Ptolemy  Euergetee,  and  remained 
subject  to  Egypt  for  about  50  years.  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia  invaded 
Thrace  in  the  years  211,  205,  and  200;  but  was  compelled  by  the 
Komaa»  to  resign  his  conquests  in  196.  In  190  Manlius  traversed 
Thrace  on  his  advance  against  Antiochus.  Philip  renewed  his  invasions 
in  184  and  the  following  years  with  no  permanent  results.  After  the 
annexation  of  Macedonia  to  the  Roman  Empire  in  148,  frequent  wars 
with  the  Thraoians  occurred.  The  country,  however,  preserved  a  show 
of  independence  imtil  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (a.d.  69-79),  when  it  was 
made  a  Roman  province. 

Islands. — The  following  islands  lie  off  the  coast  of  Thrace :  Imbixw, 
Lemnos,  Samothrace,  and  Thasos.  Imbrot,  EmbrOt  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  continuation  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  is  mountainous  * 
and  well-wooded,  and  possessed  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  its  N. 
coast.  It  was  occupied  by  Pelasgians,  and  colonized  by  Athenians, 
who  retained  possession  of  it  to  a  late  period.  It  was  visited  bv  Ovid 
on  his  voyage  to  the  place  of  his  exile.7  The  Cabiri  were  worsnipped 
there.  Lsmnos,  now  Stalimene,  a  corruption  of  tls  rh^  Arjfiyoy,  lay 
8.W.  of  Imbros  about  midway  between  Mount  Athos  and  the  Helles- 
pont. It  is  of  an  ir- 
regular quadrilateral 
shape,  being  nearly  di- 
vided into  two  peninsulas 
by  two  deep  bays.  It 
is  covered  with  barren 
and  rocky  hUls  of  no 
great  height,  which  in 
_^^^  many  places  indicate  the 

agency.      Hence  the  is- 
land was  connected  with 
Hephsestus,'  and  hence  also  its  ancient  name  of  ^thalea  *'  the  burning 


*  Henoe  the  epithet  by  which  Homer  oharacterises  it : 

Mtacniydf  H  Scmmv  re  kcu,  "Itifipov  vat«-aA<W(nn}f.~/Z.  xxiv.  7A. 
T  '  Tenimofl  ad  portus,  Imbria  terra,  tnos. — Or.  iyi$t,  i.  10,  18. 

*  ^Egeo  premitur  ciretimflua  Nereo 
Lemnoa,  ubi  ignifera  fessus  respirat  ab  £tna 
Muldber  :  ingenti  tellurem  proximus  umbra 
VesUt  Athos,  nemortmique  obscurat  imagine  pontum. 

Stat.  7A«ft.  v.  49. 
Yulcannm  tellus  n3rp«ipylfea  colit.  Ot.  Hut,  iiL  8S. 

*Pt^.  woSht  rrrayitVt  cbrb  /^Aov  Btantiriouf 

Kdwvtirotf  iv  Aijfitfif,  oXCyo^  i*  in  Ovfiht  iv^tv 
'EtfOa  fic  SiKTUf  &M9p9s  S^ap  itoiA.Unum  ve<r5yra.— Hov.  II.  1.  690. 
5  "  Lemnios  •»  was  an  epithet  of  Yuloan  : 
I^mnliu  extempio  valras  patefecit  ebumas. — Or.  Met,  ir.  185. 
Hieo  pater  JEoliii  properat  dum  Lemniun  oris.— Viao.  J?n.  vUi.  431. 
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lale.'*    On  the  E.  coast  is  the  Hermsean  rock  to  which  .Aohylus  refers.* 
The  earliest  inhabitants  were  the  Thracian  Sinties  :  these  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Minyse,'  and  these  in  tarn  by  the  Pelasgians.'    Lemnos 
belonged  generally  to  the  Athenians.     It  possessed  originally  only  one 
town  of  the  same  name  but  afterwards  two,  Myxfna,  Kastro,  on  the 
W.  coast,  and  HephsMtia  on  the  N.     Pliny  states  that  there  was  a 
remarkable   labyrinth  on  the  island.     Samothnuda,   ''the  Thracian 
Samos,"  ^  Samoihraki,  lies  N.  of  Imbros,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus.     It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  about  8  miles  long  and  6  broad, 
and  contains  a  mountain  of  remarkable  height^  (5240  feet),  which 
renders  the  island  a  very  conspicuous  object  from  the  coasts  both  of 
Asia  and  Europe  :   the  name  ffd^os  has  reference  to  this  elevation. 
Samothrace  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Cabin.     Thasot, 
Thaso,    lies    about     3J 
miles    off  the   plain    of 
the  river  Nestus.     It  is 
covered  with  mountains, 
some  of  which  are  bare, 
others  wooded,  the  high- 
est of  them  attaining  an 
elevation  of  3428  feet : « . 
only    a    few    cultivated 

spots    occur    near    the  ,,  ,     .,_. 

s^  shore.     It  produced  Coin  of  riuiso*. 

marble,'     wine,  7     and 
more  especially  gold,  the  mines  of  which  were  worked  originally  by 


•  *Eirefiirev  'liij  fiev,  wpb*  'EpfMuof  Atfira? 
A^/uKov.  Agam.  283. 

So  also  Sophocles : 

voAAa  M  ^1^9  r^f  i^^cTcpof 

ar^yov  aio-irvirov  x<*f^0M'<*Y' — PJ^i^ocL  1469. 

1  The  Minys  were  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  Argonauts  and  the  Lenmian 
women,  who  had  all  murdered  their  husbands,  and  were  living  under  the  rule  of 
Hypsipyle,  the  daughter  of  Thoas,  to  whom  Ovid  refers  in  the  expression  **  tellus 
Hypsipylaea  :"  see  above,  note  •. 

«  The  Pclasgians  were  also  guilty  of  an  act  of  gross  cruelty  in  the  murder  of  their 
offspring  by  the  Athenian  women  whom  they  had  carried  off.  "  Lemnian  deeds  *' 
hence  became  a  proverbial  expression  for  any  atrocity. 

•  ThreYciamque  Samum,  quse  nunc  Samothracia  fertur. — ^Virg.  JBn.  vil.  208. 

eprniKtri  TC  Sa/uos,  *Uri^  r'  opea  (rxuievTa.        HoM.  Hymn  in  ApoU.  34. 
^  From  the  top  of  this  rock  Homer  describes  HephsBstus  as  surveying  the  plain 
of  Troy : 

KaX  yip  6  $avitajSu¥  ^oto  irr6\tti4v  re  fidxyiv  t« 
'Y^ov  cir*  ajcpoT<£ni)9  «copv^^  Sofiov  vAi|tf<r<n}f, 
Opijueti|S'  SvBt¥  yip  i^taivrro  ireUra  fitv  *Idiy, 
^aivtro  8i  Hpiaiioio  stSAif,  koX  yijn  'A^catwr. — II.  xiii.  11. 
^  Archilochus  most  truly  compares  Tbasoe  to  an  "  ass^s  backbone  overspread  with 
wild  wood."— (JV«v.  17,  18.) 

*  Non  hue  adnus8»  Thasos  aut  undosa  Carystos. — Stat.  8Uv.  i.  5,  S4. 
Hie  Nomadum  lucent  flaventia  saxa  Thasosque. — Id.  ii.  3,  92. 

^         Sunt  ThasifG  vifes.  ViRo.  Oeor^.  ii.  91. 

Hence  the  head  of  Dionysus  appears  on  the  coins  of  Thasos. 
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the  Phcsnicians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Qreeks  of  Faroe,  who  settled 
here  under  Telesiclee,  the  father  of  Archilochus,  about  720  B.c.  These 
Thasian  Greeks  also  worked  the  mines  on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  Thasoe 
thus  became  very  wealthy,  and  was  obliged  to  contribute  liberally  to 
the  support  of  the  Persian  army  under  Xerxes.  The  chief  town  was 
on  the  N.  coast,  and  possessed  two  ports.  It  was  taken  by  the  Athe- 
niaus  in  i^c.  462,  to  whom  the  isbuid  remained  generally  subject.  It 
was  made  free  by  the  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Oynoscephalse  in  197. 
We  have  yet  to  notice  the  two  small  islands  at  the  K.  entrance  of  the 
Thracian  Bosporus,  named  Cyanea  InsnlflB,  from  the  greenish  coppery 
colour  of  the  rqcks,  and  Sympleg&des  from  their  apparently  claihhig 
together  as  vessels  approached  them.  They  were  an  object  t»f  dread  to 
iuariiiei*s.^ 


Philippl. 

ir. — Macedonia. 

§  6.  I'he  boundaries  of  Macedonia,  in  the  extent  it  attained  sub- 
sequent to  the  reign  of  Philip,  were — in  the  S.  the  ^gaean  and  the 
Cambunian  range,  separating  it  from  Thessaly ;  in  the  W.  Mount 
Lingon  and  a  southerly  offset  of  Scardus,  which  formed  the  limits  on 
the  side  of  Epinis  and  lllyria  respectively ;  in  the  N.  Septus,  be- 
tween it  and  Ma*sia ;  and  in  the  E.  the  river  Nestus  and  Thracia 


K<^;t«ai'  it  alai',  Kvayim  St^irAifytC^. — EURIP.  Med.  I 
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The  surface  of  the  country  is  movmtainous,  but  there  are  several 
extensive  and  very  fertile  plains  enclosed  between  the  ridges,  and 
well  watered  by  the  rivers  which  traverse  them.  The  sea-ooast  is 
remarkably  irregular.  Among  the  special  sources  of  wealth  of  this 
country  we  may  notice  the  gold  and  silver  mines  on  the  S.  coast. 

Name. — The  country  derived  its  name  from  the  Maceddnes,  whose 
original  territory  lav  m  the  S.W.  of  Macedonia  between  the  hills  on 
the  W.  border  and  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Pella.  The  extension  of  the 
power  and  name  of  this  tribe  over  the  whole  of  the  coimtry  was  a 
gradual  process,  the  more  marked  stages  being  the  advance  of  the 
Rentier  to  the  Strymon  by  Perdiccas  (454-413  B.C.)  and  to  the  Nestus 
by  Philip  (359-336).  * 

§  7.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Macedonia  are  connected  with  Soordos 
or  Soardnsi  a  continuation  of  Rasmus,  which  skirts  the  northern 
frontier.  Three  offsets  from  this  range  penetrate  southwards  through 
the  country.  The  most  westerly  divides  the  Strymon  from  the 
Nestus  imder  the  name  of  Orbttns*  and  is  prolonged  in  an  offset 
named  Pangaus*'  Pimari,  filmed  for  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 
A  second  divides  the  basins  of  the  Axius  and  Strymon  and  wa? 
known  by  the  name  of  CeroIne>  Karadagh,  between  Pseonia  and 
Mygdonia,  and  Dyi&mm*  more  to  the  S.  near  Lake  Prasias.  The  third 
in  the  W.  was  known  by  the  names  of  Barnvs  and  B«nnias>  lower 
down,  near  the  town  of  Beroea.  The  central  range  gives  the  most 
prominent  feature  to  the  line  of  the  coast  by  forming  the  peninsula 
of  Cbaloidloei  which  is  enclosed  by  the  Sinus  Thermaicnf »  B,  of  Salo- 
nikiy  in  the  W.,  and  the  Sinus  StrymonioiiSf  ^^.  of  Rendina  in  the  E., 
and  which  terminates  towards  the  S.  in  the  three  lesser  peninsulas 


*  The  following  are  the  clamlcal  allusions  to  this  mountain  :  the  deity  to  whom 
Euripides  refers  may  be  either  Bacchus  or  Lycurgus,  king  of  the  Edonians,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  horses  in  this  mountain  :  — 

A*  aii^X  noyyoubv  BiitMBkx 

NouTOMW'm  «^ay.  Pnn>.  Pyth,  iv.  8l». 

BoA/3i)f  V  ViMwv  Uvatta,  nayyaud'  r*  opoc 

'H^Mi^iS'  alay.  JEaca.  Port,  494. 

Boffxov  irpo^ijTTj?,  o«  «  nayyoAw  ndrpav 
'Oixifoc  (r«/uu^  rounv  wb6tnv  ^dv.— EURIP.  Bka.  969. 
Altaque  Pangfea,  et  Bhed  Mavortia  tellus.—  Vino.  Oeorg,  ir.  462. 

Video  Pangfea  nivoeis 
Cana  jugis.  Lrc.  i.  680. 

TLepStoa  y^  St)  irorofi^ovf  dto^poelf, 
AiieTpoii  knkiBriv  l^frvfiofos  ^vroAfubtf , 
•Or'  ^AtfofMV  yifi  xP^^fiioKov  tit  Arfirow 
nayywoK—  EUBIP.  Shet.  916. 

ANC.  GEOO.  Q 
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of  ilota*  SiUumia*^  and  PallSne,'  with  the  intervening  bays  named 
Sin.  Singitioiif >  and  Sin.  Toronaioui ;  the  extreme  points  of  the  i)enin- 
aulas  were  named  re8i)ectively  NymphflBnm,  UcLgio  Ghiorghi :  Derrhis. 
Dhrejxtno,  and  Canastnram,  Paliuri,  In  addition  to  these  we  may 
notice  the  promontories  of  Amp&ni,  Kartali,  in  Sithonia ;  Poddiom 
or  Poiidoninni,  Posidhi,  in  the  S.W.  of  Pallene  ;  Gigdnis*  Ajxinomi ; 
and  JBnnSi  Kara-bumu^  on  tlie  W.  coast  of  Chalcidice. 

Of  all  the  Macedonian  mountains,  Athos,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Acte,  possesses  the  highest  interest :  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  at  its  southern  extremity 
Atl^s  rises  conspicuously  to  the  height  of  6350  feet — an  insulated  cone 
of  white  limestone.'  Off  the  adjacent  promontory  the  fleet  of  Mace- 
donia ^as  wrecked  in  B.C.  492  :  to  avoid  a  similar  disaster  Xerxes  cut 
a  canal  ^  across  the  isthmus  about  1}  miles  S.  of  Acanthus  :  the  breadth 
of  the  isthmus  is  2500  yards,  and  the  traces  of  the  canal  are  still  per- 
ceptible, though  its  existence  was  disbelieved  by  the  ancients.^  The 
mountain  and  peninsula  are  now  named  Monte  Santo  from  the  number 
of  monasteries  and  chapels  on  it. 

§  8.  The  largest  river  in  Macedonia  is  the  Azins,*  Varilar,  which 


1  Sithonia  is  used  by  Virgil  as  a  synonym  for  any  northern  country  "with  a 
severe  climate ;  by  Ovid  and  Horace  for  Thrace ;  their  allusions  to  Bacchus  imply 
the  Thraoian  tendency  to  drunkenness  : 

Sithoniosque  nives  hiemis  subeamus  aquoeaa. — Viio.  £cl.  x.  66. 
TempuB  erat,  quo  sacra  solent  Trieterica  Bacchi 
SithonifiB  celebrare  nurus.  Ov.  Met.  vi  587. 

Monet  Sithoniis  non  levls  Evius.  Hob.  Oarm.  i.  18,  9. 

«  Pallene,  or  Phlegra,  as  it  was  otherwise  called,  was  the  fabled  t»cene  of  the 
conflict  between  the  gods  and  the  Titans,  as  well  as  of  that  between  Hercules 
and  the  giant  Alcyoneus,  which  was  sometimes  placed  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth : 
irav  9tot  iy  wtBitf  ♦A^ 

'Avrtd^wny—  '   Pnn>.  JVem.  1. 100. 

^A^ypatoty  tvpitv,  'AAxvov^, 
X^rrdfMi  S"  ov  ^uraro 
Xtpalv  ^apv^oyyoiO  vnpai 

'HpoxA^f .  Find.  Istk,  vl.  41. 

»  Juno  is  represented  as  alighting  upon  it  in  her  Journey  from  Olympus  to 
Lemnos: 

llitpCriv  d*  iwifiaau  koX  'HiiaBiiiv  ^paTcivqy, 
S«Oar'  i^'  inromJAwv  Opj^icwv  5pca  vi^onTa,  . 
'Axporaraf  Kopv^it,  ov6i  x^>«  iidpmrt  irodouK. 
'Ef  'AMw  I*  iw\  itovrov  ifij/jvaro  KviiMvwra.—Hou  U.  xlv.  226. 
^  Cum  Medi  peperere  novum  mare,  oumque  Juventus 
Per  medium  chisei  barbara  navit  Athon. — Catull.  Ixvi.  45. 

*  Yelifleatus  Athos,  ct  quioquid  Onecla  mendax 

Audet  in  historia..  Juv.  x.  174. 

*  The  importance  of  the  Axius  is  well  depicted  in  the  following  pasragee  : 

Avrap  HvpoiXMn^  «y«  Hoioww  ayirvAoW^ovf, 
TifAotfcf  €^  'A^vSmm;,  air'  'A^iov  evpvp^oi^nx, 
'AJ^iOV,  oh  KSXkixmv  vltaft  hriKi&vartu  atay.— HOM.  U.  11.  84S. 
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riaea  in  Mount  Scardus,  and  flows  towards  the  S.E.  into  the  Q'hermaic 
Gulf,  receiving  in  its  course  the  Erigoni  Tzema^  from  the  W.  The 
lower  course  of  the  Axi\i8  has  undergone  considerable  clianges.  The 
Strymon,^  Struma^  is  the  next  in  point  of  importance :  it  rises  in  the 
N.E.  and  flowing  towards  the  S.  and  S.E.,  passes  through  the  Lake 
of  Prasias,  and  Mis  into  the  Strymonic  Gulf  near  the  town  of  Amphi- 
polis :  its  banks  were  much  frequented  by  cranes.  The  Haliacmon. 
Vistritzoy  in  the  S.,  is  a  considerable  stream,  rising  on  the  border  of 
Epirus,  and  after  a  circuitous  course  to  the  S.E.  and  N.E.  flowing 
into  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  In  early  times  it  received  the  Lydias^  from 
the  Lake  of  Pella  as  a  tributary ;  but  this  stream  now  joins  the 
Axius.  There  are  several  large  lakes  in  Macedonia,  one  of  which, 
PrasUs  or  OerdidtiSf  Tctk-hyno,  has  been  already  noticed  as  being 
formed  by  the  river  Strymon  :  Herodotus  (v.  16)  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  its  amphibious  inhabitants.  Bolbe*'  Besikia^  lies  near 
the  Strymonic  Godf^  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  channel  flowing 
through  the  pass  of  Anion  or  Arethusa ;  it  is  about  12  miles  long, 
and  7  broad.  Bagorrltit  was  a  small  lake  in  Eordaea,  probably 
Kitrini. 


*Afia  Boitx«v/ia<ri' 

EiAto-<rofuiii'af  Mavtofiaf  o^ct. 

Atrial'  T€  r^v  -ran  ev&UftOKias 

BpoTot«  &Aj3oi6Tai',.waT^pa  T€ 

thv  iKkoov  ewimroi'  X^^po^  vloaw 

KoAAMTTOtcrt  AtirotWu'.  EURIP.  BoxOk,  567. 

"  The  poetical  allusions  to  the  Strymon  have  reference  to  its  northerly  position 
and  the  abundance  of  cranes  on  its  banks. 

'FMpov  iywv  2tpv^u>i^09.  -fisCH.  Pert.  496. 

Tcixca  ixiv  KoX  Aa<v  virol  ^iir^«  «e  witnitv 

:S.Tpvfioyiov  Bop4ao.  Calum.  Hymn,  in  Dd.  26. 

Ili'oal  fi'  airh  ^TpvfJLOVOi  /ioAovcot 

KoitoirxoAot-  ^I^H.  AgoM.  192. 

Quales  sub  nubibus  atris 
Strymoniffi  dant  signa  grues,  atque  ccthera  tranant 
Cum  sonltu,  fugiuntque  Notos  clamore  secnndo. — Virg.  /Eti.  x.  264 

Nee  quio  Strj'monio  de  grege  rlpa  sonat. — Mabt.  ix.  80. 

Deseritur  Strymon,  tepldo  committerc  Nilo 

Bintonias  consuetus  aves.  Luc.  Hi.  199. 

«  This  river  is  referred  to  in  the  passage  quoted  above  (note  «). 

X^iMV  a^iK6nt<r0'  cjt*  'Aftov  iropov, 

BoA/3»,?  e'  cAeioi'  66vaKa  ^-S^"-  '  «»•  ^»2. 

Q   2 
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§  9.  The  Maoedonianfli  were  allied  to  the  Hellenic  race,  but  were 
not  regarded  as  pure  Hellenes' :  they  fonned  but  one  element  in  the 
population  of  Macedonia:  the  r^t  were  either  ITiracians,  as  the 
Pseonians,  Pierians,  Botti»ans,  Edonians,  &c.,  or  lUyrians,  as  the 
Lyncestians  and  Eordasans.  Greek  colonies  were  planted  along  the 
coasts.  The  Macedonians  were  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  semi- 
barbarous  people,  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  they  had  attained 
a  considerable  advance  in  the  arts :  their  coinage,  which  is  of  a  re- 
markably fine  character,  is  evidence  of  this.'    The  original  Macedonia 

was  divided  into  two 
parts,  Upper  and  Lower : 
the  former  consisting  of 
the  western  district  ad- 
jacent to  the  hills,  the 
latter  of  the  districts 
about  the  tributaries  as 
far  as  Pella.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  country 
Coin  of  Macedonia.  ^as   parceUed  out   into 

districts  named  after 
the  various  tribes,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  as  follows:  EdSnia*  between  the 
Strymon  and  Nestus,  occupied  by  a  Thracian  tribe ;  Bisaltia  between 
the  Strymonic  Gulf  and  Lake  Bolbe;  Sintiea,  W.  of  Lake  Prasias ; 
Mygdonia,^  between  the  Axius  in  the  W.  and  Lake  Bolbe  in  the  E., 
in  the  peninsula  of  ChaloldXoe;  Kwiathia*  between  the  mid^urses 


1  The  late  Latin  poets  adopted  the  form  Mac^tfe  in  lieu  of  Macedonia,  0.^. 

Rursus  bella  Tolet  MacetOm  instanrare  sub  armls.— Sil.  Ital.  ziii.  878. 
Nee  te  regnator  Maeetdim  neo  barbanu  anqoam.- -Stat.  SUv.  It.  6, 106. 

*  The  language  of  the  Macedonians  bore  some  affinity  in  its  structure  to  the 
JGolian  dialect,  and  contained  several  words  that  are  found  in  Latin. 

*  The  coin  represented  abore  exhibits  the  head  of  Artemis  Tauropolos,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  club  of  Hercules  encircled  with  a  garland  of  oak. 

*  Non  ego  sanius 

Bacchabor  Bdonis.  Hor.  Oarm,  IL  7,  26. 

TJtque  suum  Bacchis  non  sentit  sauda  vulnus 
Dum  stupct  Edonis  exulnlata  jugis.  Ov.  Dritt.  iv.  1,41. 

Nee  minus  assiduis  Edouis  fessa  chords. — Propkbt.  1.  3,  5. 
Some  of  the  Latin  poets  altered  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate : 
Eddnis  ut  Pangsea  super  trieteride  mota 

It  Juga,  ct  inclusum  suspirat  pectore  Bacchum. — Sxl.  Ital.  iv.  778. 
^  The  Mygdonians  were  a  Thracian  race.    The  classical  allusions  to  Mygdonia 
refer  not  to  this  country,  but  to  a  district  in  Asia  Minor. 

«  In  the  Homeric  age  Emathia  was  restricted  to  the  southern  district  near  the 
Haliaemon— a  country  which  well  deserves  the  epithet  of  "  lovely ;" 
nMpiijy  ^  hrifiwa  KaX  'H/Aa0ii}v  ifiartCtniv  —JU  xiv.  226. 
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of  the  Axius  and  Haliacmon  containing  the  capital,  Pella ;  Bottisai 
a  maritime  district  between  the  lower  oom-ses  of  the  rivers  just 
mentioned ;  Fieria*  a  narrow  strip  of  plain  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Peneus  and  Haliacmon,  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Orpheus  and 
of  the  Muses,  whence  the  name  of  Pierides  was  transferred  into 
BoBOtia ;  Elimidtis  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Haliacmon ;  Orettis  on 
the  borders  of  Epirus,  and  occupied  by  an  Epirot  tribe ;  Eordaat  a 
secluded  district  between  the  basins  of  the  Axius  and  the  Haliacmon 
to  the  W.  of  Mount  Bermius  ;  Lynoeitii  '  in  the  W.  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Erigon,  where  the  valley  of  the  Bevus 
lies ;  PflBonia,  in  the  N.  and  N.E.,  whither  the  Paettnes,  who  once 
occupied  the  whole  valley  of  the  Axius  •  withdrew  after  the  Argolic 
colonization  of  Emathia ;  the  principal  tribes  to  the  E.  were  the 
Odomanti,  Astreei,  and  Agrianes.  The  Romans  at  first  divided  the 
whole  country  into  four  parts  in  the  following  manner: — (1)  lErom 
the  Nestus  to  the  Strymon,  with  Amphipolis  as  its  capital ;  (2)  fix)m 
the  Strjrmon  to  the  Axius,  with  Thessalonica  as  its  capital ;  (3)  from 
the  Axius  to  the  Peneus,  with  Pella  as  its  capital ;  (4)  the  mountain 
district,  with  Pelagonia  as  its  capitaL  ITiey  afterwards,  however, 
united  it  with  llljria  and  Thessaly  as  one  province.  Under  Con- 
stantine  it  was  divided  into  Prima  aiR  ISecunda  or  Salutaris,  the 
former  being  the  coast-district,  the  latter  the  interior. 

§  10.  The  towns  of  historical  importance  in  Macedonia  were,  with 
the  exception  of  the  capitals  Edessa  and  Pella,  situated  either  on  or 
adjacent  to  the  sea-coast.     Many  of  them  received  colonies  from 


^  It  is  sometimes  called  Lyncus  by  Livy  and  Thacydides ;  the  Egmitian  Road 
traversed  it,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  operations  in  Sulpicios's  campaign  against 
Philip  in  b.c.  200.  Ovid  describes  a  mineral  spring  in  this  district,  which  has 
been  discovered  at  a  place  called  Ecciaao  Verbeni : 

Hide  fluit  effectu  dlspar  Lyncestins  amnis, 

Quern  quicanqae  parum  moderato  guttore  traxit, 

Hand  aliter  titnbat  quam  si  mera  vlna  biUsset. — Met,  xv,  829.! 

Perseus  traversed  this  district  in  his  march  from  Citiom  to  Elymia  (Liv.  xlii. 
53). 

*  In  the  Homeric  age  they  were  near  the  sea  coast : 

AvToip  UvpaCx/iTi^  aye  HaioyoLi  ayicvkor6iovi 

TtlXoBw  ii  'AnvSwotf  aw'  'A^iov  tvfmp4otrns,—Il.  ii.  848. 

Emathios  is  frequently  used  by  the  Latin  poets  as  an  epithet  of  Alexander ;  as 
in  the  expressions  i?fiwiMi'i  manes  (Stat.  Silv.  iii.  2,  117),  Emathim  dux  (Ov.  Tritt. 
iiL  5,  89),  Emathia  aeiea  (Luc.  viiL  681).  Elsewhere  it  is  used  as  a  general  term 
for  Macedonia,  «.  g. : — 

Vel  nos  Emathiis  ad  Peeonas  usque  nivosas 

Cedamus  campis.  Ov.   Met.  v.  318. 

Bella  per  Emathios  plusquam  civilia  campos 
Jusque  datum  sceleri  canimus.  Luc.  i.  1 . 

Xec  ftiit  indignum  superis,  bis  sanguine  nostro 

Emsthiam  et  latos  Hismi  pinguesoere  campos. — Viro.  Qeorg,  i.  491. 
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Greece  :  PotidaRa,  for  instance,  from  Corinth,  Mende  and  Methone  from 
Krctria,  Acanthus  frr»ni   Andrr«,  Torone  from  Euboea,  Araphijiolis 


AmpblpoUo. 

and  Neajwlis  from  Athena,  and  Olynthus  from  the  Greeks  of  Chalci- 
dice  itijelf.  Therma,  the  old  name  of  Thessalonica,  bespeaks  a  Greeek 
origin :  so  also  does  Crenldes,  the  former  name  of  Philippi ;  and  A  pol- 
len ia,  which  belonged  to  two  towns,  one  in  Mygdonia,  the  other  in 
('lialcidicc.  Some  of  these  towns  come  prominently  forward  m  the 
Pelojwnnesian  War — particularly  Potidfea,  Amphi^wlis,  and  Acan- 
thus. The  coast  district  of  Macedonia  was,  down  to  this  ][)eriod, 
entirely  independent  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  whose  seat  of  power 
was  fixed  in  the  valley  of  the  Axius.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
I'eioiwnnesian  War  the  Chalcidian  Greek  towns  were  formed  into  a 
confederacy  under  the  presidency  of  Olynthus,  which  lasted  until 
B.C.  370.  About  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  Philip  succeeded 
in  reducing  them  to  submission.  The  towns  which  underwent  a 
change  at  this  [xjricxl  were  Potidfca  and  Therma,  which  were  re- 
sixKJtively  named  Cassandria  and  Thessalonica.  Several  of  the  Mace- 
donian towns  floiu-ished  under  the  Romans,  particularly  those  that 
Htixxl  on  the  Egnatia  Via. 

I. — On  iJie  Coast  from  E.  to  W.  Philippi  stood  near  the  eastern 
frontier  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was  named  after  Philip  the 
'  "^her  of  Alexander,  by  whom  the  town,  formerly   called    Crenides, 
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Coin  of  PhlUppi. 


had  been  enlarged  as  a  boiider  fortress  on  the  side  of  Tlirace.  A  stream 
named  the  Gangitas  flowed  by 
it.  The  town  is  chiefly  famous 
for  the  two  great  battles » 
between  Brutus  and  Cassius  (SRgJ^'  ^*"c\r 
on  the  one  side,  Antony  and  iH|^^^  ^i 
Octavian  on  the  other,  which  X^k^"^^^^  j  ' 
were  fought  on  the  plain 
S.  of  the  town,  b.c.  42. 
The  republican  leaders  held 
a  strong  position  on  a  couple 
of  hills  about  2  miles  from  the  town,  with  a  pass  botween  them :  the 
triumvirs  attacked  them  from  the  maritime  plains.  Augustus  made  it 
a  colony,  with  the  name  Col. 
Jul.  Aug.  Philip.  Neapolis, 
Kavalloy  which  served  as 
the  port  of  Philippi,  wai? 
probably  the  same  place  as 
the  earlier  Datum,  which 
was  originally  a  colony  of 
Thasos,  and  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  Athenian  settlers, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of 
N^polis :  a  range  of  hills 
intervenes  between  it  and 
Philippi.  Amphipolis  8too<l 
on  an  eminence  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Strymon  about 
3  miles  from  the  sea,  where 
Eion  served  as  its  port:  it 
derived  its  name  from  being 
almost  surrounded  by  the 
river.  Its  position  was  an 
important  one,  as  command- 
ing the  only  easy  communi- 
cation between  Greece  and 
Thrace  :  8evei*al  roads  met 
here,  whence  its  name  of 
EnneaHodoi  "nine  ways":  attempts  were  made  to  colonize  it  by  Aris- 


IHan  of  Uie  Neighbourhood  of  Amphipolis. 

tlio  three   mti 


I.  8k^  of  Amphipolb. 

1.  Site  of  KiuQ. 

4.  Long  Wall  ofAmphi- 


polm; 

ncroM  imlicnte  tli?  g:«tc«. 
6.  I.ake  CiTcinitb. 


*  Many  Roman  writers  describe  this  battle  as  fonght  on  the  ume  ground  as 
Pharsalia  :— 

Pharsalia  sentiet  ilium 

Emathiaqne  iterom  madefacti  cte^e  Philippi. — Ov.  Jfet.  xv.  823. 

Ante  novee  venient  acies,  scelerique  secundo 

Prcestabis  nondum  eiccofl  hoc  8angtiine  campos. — Lrc.  vii.  853. 

Thessaliie  campis  Octavius  abstulit  udo 

CsBdibiu  assiduis  gladio.  Juv.  viii.  242. 

The  mistake  may  have  originated  in  the  ambiguity  of  Virgil's  lines  : — 

Ergo  inter  seae  paribos  concnrrere  telis 

Romonas  acies  iterom  videre  Philippi.  Georg.  i.  489. 

The  poet  Horace  was  present  at  this  battle,  as  he  himself  tells  us  :-^ 

Tecum  Philippos  et  cclerem  fugam 

Sensi,  relicta  non  bene  parmula.  Carm.  ii.  7,  9. 

Lucan  takes  considerable  license  when  ho  describes  Philippi  as  close  to  HsDmus : — 

Latosque  Hiemi  sub  rupe  Philippos.  i.  680. 
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tagoras  of  Miletus  in  b.c.  497,  and  by  the  Athenians  in  465  ;  these  failed, 
but  a  second  trial  by  the  Athenians  in  437  was  successful.    It  soon 

became  an  important 
town:  it  was  captured 
by  Brasidas  in  424,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  attempt 
to  recover  it  by  the 
Athenians  under  Cleon 
in  422,  it  remained  inde- 
pendent of  them.  Philip 
of  Macedon  took  it  in 
-,  ,     ,  .      . ,    ,,  358,  and  it  remained  at- 

Colu  of  Amphlpoli^  ^^^^  ^  Macedonia  un- 

til  168,  when  the  Romans 
made  it  a  free  city.  A  few  remains  still  exist  at  Neokhorio.  Olynthos 
was  favourably  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic 
Gulf,  between  the  peninsulas  of  Pellene  and  Sithonia.  Originally  a 
Bottiffian  town,  it  podsed  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chalcidican  Qreeks.  From  its  maritime  position  it  became 
an  important  place,  and,  under  the  early  Macedonian  kings,  the  head 
of  a  powerful  confederacy,  which  was,  after  a  long  contest,  dissolved  by 
Sparta  in  B.C.  379.  The  growing  power  of  the  Macedonian  kings 
brought  Olynthus  into  alliance  with  Athens  in  352,  but  the  town  fell 
through  treachery  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  and  was  utterly  destroyed 
in  347.  A  few  vestiges  mark  its  site  at  Aio  Mamas,  Potidtta,  Pinakct, 
originally  a  Dorian  city  colonized  from  Corinth,  stood  on  the  isthmus 
of  the  peninsula  of  Pellene.  It  yielded  to  the  Persians  on  their  march 
into  Greece,  but  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  resisted  them,  ajid  was  un- 
successfully besieged  by  them.  It  then  attached  itself  to  Athens,  and, 
having  afterwards  revolted,  was  taken  after  a  two  years'  siege  in  b.c.  429. 
Having  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Olynthians  in  382,  of  the  Athenians 
in  364,  and  of  Philip  >  who  gave  the  land  back  again  to  the  Olynthians 
but  destroyed  the  town,  it  was  at  length  rebuilt  by  Cassander  with  the 
name  of  CiMandiia,  and  peopled  with  the  Olynthians  and  others  :  it 
then  became  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  Macedonia.  Its 
occupation  by  the  tyrant  Apollodorus  about  279,  and  its  unsuccessful 
siege  by  the  Komans  in  169,  are  the  chief  events  of  its  later  history. 
ThMsalonloa  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Thermaio  Gulf,  partly  on  the 

level  shore,  partly  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill.  From 
its  admirable  position  in 
relation  to  the  valley  of 
the  Axius  in  the  W.  and 
that  of  the  Strymon  in 
the  E.,  and  also  from 
its  possessing  a  good 
port,  it  was  and  stul  is 
Coin  of  Thessalunicj.  (as  Scdoniki)    the    most 

important       commercial 

town    of    this     district. 

Its  original  name  was  Therma,  from  the  hot  springs  about  it :  this  was 

changed  to  Thessalonica,  probably  by  Cassander,  who  rebuilt  it  in  B.C. 

3 1 5,  and  named  it  after  his  wife  or  daughter.    Its  early  history  is  unim- 

>  CalliduB  emptor  Olynthi. — Juv.  xii.  47. 
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portant.  Xerxes  rested  here  in  his  invasion  of  Greece  :  the  Athenians 
occupied  it  in  b.c.  421,  but  resigned  it  to  Perdiccas  in  419.  Under 
the  Romans  it  became  the  metropolis  of  Macedonia,  and  from  its 
central  position,  **po8iia  in  gremio  imperii  nostri,"  as  Cicero  says,  it 
was  the  chief  town  between  the  Adriatic  and  Euxine  seas.  Cicero 
visited  it  several  times :  it  was  made  a  free  town  after  the  second  Civil 
War,  and  was  governed  by  six  supreme  magistrates.  The  Via  Egnatia 
intersected  the  town  from  K.  to  W.,  and  two  arches  still  exist  at  each 
entrance,  the  weatem  supposed  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
the  eastern  the  victory  of  Constantine  either  over  Licinius  or  over  the 
Saruiatinus.  MetliSxie  was  a  Greek  colony  of  Eretria,  situated  about 
2  miles  from  the  W.  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf:  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Athenians  in  their  war  with  Perdiccas.  and  remained  in  their  hands 
until  B.C.  353,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Philip.  Pydna 
was  originally  built  on  the  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  but  having 
been  taken  in  B.C.  41  Ir  by  Archelaus,  it  was  removed  to  a  distance  of 
about  2^  miles  from  the  sea.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  power  of 
Athens,  but  was  betrayed  to  Philip  in  356.  The  place  is  chiefly  famous 
for  the  gi-eat  battle  between  Perseus  and  ^milius  Paullus  in  168, 
which  se^ed  the  fate  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy :  two  tumuli  near 
Ayan  probably  mark  the  scene  of  the  engagement.  Diun,  though  not 
a  large  town,  was  valuable  from  its  position  near  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Thermaic  Gulf,  commanding  the  coast-road  into  Thessaly.  In  the 
Social  War  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  iEtolians,  but  it  recovered, 
and  was  occupied  by  Perseus  in  b.c.  169  :  it  afterwards  became  a 
Roman  colony.  The  remains  of  a  stadium  and  theatre  still  exist  near 
Maiaihria:  the  town  was  adorned  with  numerous  works  of  art,  par- 
ticularly Lysippus's  group  of  the  25  chieftains  who  fell  at  the  Granicus, 
which  was  placed  here  by  Alexander,  and  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  Rome. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice : — (Eayme,  a  colony  from 
ThasoB  in  Pieria,  on  the  coast  of  the  Strymonic  Bay.     Phagret,  Orfana, 
a  fortress  on  the  same  coast  S.E.  of  Amphipolis.    EXon,  the  poi't  of 
Amphipolis  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stiymon,   the   spot  where   Xerxes 
sailed  for  Asia;  it  was  taken  by  Cimon  in  the  Persian  War,  and  besieged 
by  Brasidas  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.    Mjrriflniif.  on  Lake  Prasias, 
N.  of  Amphipolis ;  it  was  selected  by  Histiseus  of  Miletus  for  his  settle- 
ment, and  vras  the  place  whither  Anstagoras  retired.     Siris  or  SerrhflB 
in  Odomantice,  in  the  widest  part  of  the  great  Strymonic  plain,  visite<l 
by  Xerxes  in  his  retreat  from  Greece,  and  by  P.  JEmilius  Paulus  after 
his  victory  at  Pydna.    ArgllnB,  in  Bisaltia,  W.  of  Amphipolis.    Heraelea 
Wntiftfl^  Zervokltori,  somewhat  W.  of  Lake  Prasias,  the    place  where 
Demetrius,  son  of  Philip 
V.  was  murdered.    Apol- 
Ionia,  PoUina,  in  Myg- 
donia,  S.  of  L^ke  Bolbe. 
Stagira,    the  birth-place 
of    Aristotle,     on      the 
shore  of  the  Str3rmouic 
Gulf.     Aoanthna,    lower 
down    the     coaert,    cap- 

tured     by    Braaidaa    in  ^^^^ 

B.C.  424,  and  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  200.    Apollonia, 

Polighero,  the  chief  town  of  Chalcidice,  N.  of  Olynthus.     Olophyxoi, 

Q  3 
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Oharadri»,  and  Aerothol,  on  tlie  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Acte; 
and  lastly,  Petra,  a  fortress  among  the  mountains  of  the  S.  frontier,  com- 
manding a  pass  which  led  to  Pythium  in  Thessaly  by  the  back  of 
Olympus;  Scipio  Nasicahere  defeated  the  forces  of  Perseus,  and  opened 
the  way  for  L.  ^milius  Paulus. 

II.  InUte  Interior.  Pella,  the  later  capital  of  Macedonia,  stood  on  a 
hill,  surrounded  by  marshes,  named  Borbaros,  through  which  there 
was  communication  with  the  sea  by  means  of  the  river  Lydias.  As  the 
metropolis  of  Philip,  and  the  birth-place  of  Alexander  the  Great,*  it 
rose  from  an  insignificant  town  of  the  Bottiseans  to  be  a  place  of  world > 
wide  renown.  Having  been  the  royal  residence  of  all  the  Macedonian 
kings  except  Cassander,  it  became  under  the  Romans  a  colony  and 
station  on  the  Egnatian  Road.  There  are  remains  at  Neokhori,  where 
a  fountain  still  retains  the  name  of  Pd.  Xgm  or  Edessa,  the  earlier 
capital  of  Macedonia,  stood  N.W.  of  Pella,  at  the  entrance  of  a  pass, 
which  connected  Upper  and  Lower  Macedonia.  Philip  was  mm'dered 
here  in  B.C.  336.  Aner  the  seat  of  power  was  removed,  it  still  remained 
the  hearth  of  the  Macedonian  race,  and  the  burial-place  of  their  kings; 
the  tombs  were  rifled  by  the  Gallic  mercenaries  in  the  employ  of 
Perseus.  The  remains  at  Vodhena  are  but  trifling.  Berooa,  Verria, 
stood  on  a  branch  of  the  Haliacmon,*  S.W.  of  Pella:  it  was  unsuccess- 
fully attacked  by  the  Athenians  under  Callias  in  B.C.  432,  on  their 
march  from  Pydna  to  Therma ;  it  suiTendered  to  the  Romans  after  the 
battle  of  Pydna.  A  portion  of  the  old  walls  and  other  remains  still 
exist.  Heraolea,  the  chief  town  of  Upper  Macedonia,  was  sumamed 
LynoMtis  from  the  district  in  which  it  stood :  it  was  on  the  Egnatian 
Road,  and  at  the  base  of  the  Candavian  mountains.  8toM  in  Proonia 
stood  on  the  Erigon,  and  was  a  place  of  some  importance  under  the 
Macedonian  kings  :  the  Romans  made  the  place  a  depot  of  salt.  It  was 
the  later  capital  of  Macedonia  Salutaris.  Soapi  was  the  frontier  town 
on  the  border  of  Illyricum,  in  the  N.W.  of  Psoonia. 

Of  the  lesser  towns  we  may  notice — ^Petra,  a  fortress  of  the  Msedi ; 
DobSnu,  at  the  S.  foot  of  Cercine,  in  a  lateral  valley  of  the  Axius; 
EnrOpiiB,  in  Emathia,  between  Idomene  and  the  plains  of  Cyrrhus 
and  Pella,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Axius;  Phyieui,  Begorra, 
and  OaladnB  in  Eordsa,  the  first  alone  possessing  any  historical 
interest;  Celetmm,  Kadoria,  in  Orestis,  on  a  peninsula  surrounded  by 
the  waters  of  a  small  lake  ;  it  was  taken  by  Sulpicius  in  b.c.  200; 
ABtraram,  in  Pseonia,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Strymon;  StymMbra  on 


*  Pellieus  is  a  frequent  epithet  of  Alexander  : 

Unas  PelloK)  juveni  non  sofflcit  orbis. — Jrr.  x.  168. 
Hoc  hKbuit  nomcn  Pellni  menra  tyranni. — Mast.  ix.  44. 

Sometimes  it  is  used  as  an  equiralent  for  Macedonian  : 
Ergo  in  Thessalids  Pellieo  fecimus  arvis 
Jus  gladio?  Lvc.  ix.  1073. 

Sometimes  it  refers  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  or  to  Egypt  generally : 
Non  ego  PcUseias  arces,  adytisqne  retectum 
Corpus  Alexandri  pigra  Mareotide  mcrgam  T — Luc.  ix.  158. 
Nam  qua  Pellcei  gens  fortunata  Canopi. — ^Viko.  Georg.  iv.  287. 

Hence  the  title  is  transferred  even  to  the  Ptolemies  : 
PcllsBusque  pucr  gladio  tibi  coUa  recidit, 
Magne,  tuo.  Luc.  viii.  607. 
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the  upper  course  of  the  Erigon  where  Sulpicius  encamped  in  B.C.  400; 
Bylaiora,  the  greatest  city  of  Psouia,  near  the  passes  leamng  into  Moesia. 

Roads. — Macedonia  was  traversed  by  the  Via  Egnatia,  which  entered 
it  on  the  side  of  Illyricum  at  Heraclea,  and  thence  passed  by  Edessa 
and  Pella  to  Thessalonica,  and  across  Chalcidice  by  Apollonia  to 
Amphipolis.  This  road  appears  to  have  been  constructed  shortly  after 
the  reduction  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  168.  From  this, 
roads  diverged  in  different  directions,  leading— (1)  from  Thessalonica 
along  the  coast  to  Tempe  in  Thessaly ;  (2)  from  Pella  through  Beroea 
to  the  same  spot,  filing  into  the  coast-road  at  Dium ;  (3)  from  Heraclea 
Lyncestis  to  Stobi ;  (4)  from  Thessalonica  to  Stobi ;  (5)  from  Stobi  to 
Scopi  in  the  N.W.,  and  (6)  from  Stobi  to  Serdica  in  the  N.E. 

St.  Paul's  Trare/^.— Macedonia  was  first  visited  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
second  apostolical  journey.  Starting  from  Troas  he  crossed  the 
MgBdsai  by  Samothraoe  to  Neapolis,  and  thence  to  Philippi  **  the  first 
city  **  of  that  part  of  Macedonia  on  the  side  of  Thrace.  From  Philippi 
he  followed  the  Egnatian  Road  through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia  td 
Thessalonica,  where  at  the  suit  of  Jason  he  was  brought  before  the 
**  politarohs/*  as  the  governors  of  that  free  city  were  styled.  From 
Thessalonica  he  journeyed  to  Bercea,  where  he  remained  a  short  time ; 
thence  he  descended  to  the  sea-coast  probably  at  Dium,  and  took  ship 
for  Athens  (Acts  zvi.  11,  xvii.  15).  In  his  third  journey  he  again 
visited  Macedonia  (Acts  xx.  1-2),  approaching  it  from  Troas  (2  Cor. 
ii.  12),  and  staying  at  Philippi,  where  he  was  joined  by  Titus  (2  Cor. 
vii.  5).  From  Philippi  he  went  **  round  about  xmto  Illyricum  **  (Rom. 
zv.  19 ) ;  but  whether  by  that  expression  we  are  to  infer  that  he  actually 
crossed  the  mountains  into  that  country,  is  uncertam.  His  route  is 
quite  unknown,  and  we  only  know  that  he  next  visited  Greece.  He 
shortly  after  returned  by  the  same  route,  crossing  from  Neapolis  to 
Troas  (Acts  xx.  3-6).  He  addressed  two  epistles  to  the  church  at 
Thessalonica,  and  one  to  the  church  at  Philippi. 

History — The  ecurliest  Macedonian  dynasty  claimed  a  descent  from 
the  Temenidse  of  Argos  and  called  themselves  Heracleids.  The  first 
kings  of  whom  we  have  any  special  notice  were  Amyntas  (about  520- 
500  B.C.)  and  Alexander  (about  480),  who  was  contemporary  with 
Xerxes.  The  capital  at  tnis  period  was  £klessa :  Alexander  and  Per- 
diccafl  extended  their  territory  to  the  Stmnon,  and  the  latter  became 
the  active  enemy  of  Athens.  After  the  death  of  Archelaus,  the  son  of 
Perdiccas,  in  399,  a  long  period  of  anarchy  succeeded  until  the  acces- 
sion of  Philip  in  359,  who  reduced  Olynthus,  and  advanced  his  frontier 
to  the  Nestus.  Under  his  son,  Alexander  the  Great,  Macedonia  be- 
came  the  seat  of  an  empire  which  extended  over  the  whole  eastern 
world.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  throne  of  Macedonia  was 
for  a  long  time  an  object  of  constant  contention.  Cassander  first  had 
the  title  of  king ;  his  sons  were  displaced  bv  Demetrius,  son  of  Anti- 

fonus,  in  294.  iSrrhus,  of  Epirus,  followed  m  287,  and  after  7  months 
lysimachus  of  Thrace  gained  the  power.  After  his  death  in  281  a 
period  of  anarchy  followed,  during  which  the  Gauls  invaded  the 
country  from  280  to  278.  At  length,  in  278,  Antigonus  Gonatas 
obtuned  a  firm  seat  on  the  throne,  and  founded  a  dynasty  which  lasted 
until  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  168.  Of  this 
dirnasty  the  kinffs  Demetrius  11.  and  Antigonus  II.  ftre  known  for 
the  part  they  took  in  the  affidrs  of  Greece.  Philip  Y.  first  came  into 
contact  with  the  Romans;  he  was  defeated  at  Cynoscephals ;  and 
Perseus  the  last  king,  at  Pydna. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

KORTHERN   GREECE — THESSAT.Y   AND  EPIHUS. 

§  1 .  Boundaries  —  Names.  §  2.  General  Character.  §  3.  Mountains. 
§  4.  Rivers.  §  5.  Sea-Coast.  §  6.  Inhabitants.  §  7.  Divisions  — 
I.  Thessaly.  §  8.  Boundaries.  §  9.  Mountains.  §  10.  Rivers. 
§  11.  Inhabitants  —  Divisions.  §  12.  Towns  —  History  —  Islands 
—  II.  EpiRrs.  §  13.  Boundaries.  §  14.  Mountains  —  Rivers. 
§  15.  Inhabitants  —  Divisions  —  Towns  —  History.      §  16.  CoR- 

CTRA. 

§  1.  The  peninsula  of  Greece,  the  most  easterly  of  the  southern 
projections  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Macedonia  and  Illyria,  and  in  all  other  directions  by  seas,  viz. :  by  the 
iEgaean  and  Cretan  on  the  E.,  the  Libyan  on  the  S.,  and  the  Ionian 
on  the  W.  The  northern  boundary  was  clearly  defined  by  a  chain 
of  mountains  extending  from  the  -^gaean  to  the  Ionian  Sea ;  the 
most  important  links  in  this  chain  were  Olympus  and  Carabunii 
Montes  in  the  E.,  Lacmon  in  the  centre,  and  the  Ceraimian  range 
in  the  W.  The  extreme  length  of  the  country  was  about  250 
miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  from  the  coast  of  Acamania  to  that 
of  Attica  about  180  miles.  Its  area  was  considerably  less  than  that 
of  Portugal, 

Names. — The  Greeks  themselves  possessed  no  general  geographical 
designation  for  the  land  in  which  they  lived.  The  term  Hellaft,  which 
approaches  moat  nearly  to  such  a  designation,  was  of  an  elhnological 
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rather  than  of  a  geographical  character.  It  deacribed  the  abode  of 
the  Hellenio  race,  wherever  that  might  be,  and  thus  while  in  the 
Homeric  age  it  was  restricted  to  a  small  district  in  the  south  of  Thea- 
saly,  Herodotus  (ii.  182,  iii.  136,  vii.  157)  and  Thucydides  (i.  12) 
extend  it  beyond  the  limits  of  Greece  proper  to  Cyrene  in  Africa, 
Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  Tarentum  in  Italy,  as  being  Hellenio  colonies. 
Within  the  limits  of  Greece.  Hellas  proper  was  restricted  to  that 
portion  which  lay  between  the  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the  S.  and  the 
Ambracian  Gulf  and  the  Peneus  on  the  N.  Epirus  was  excluded  from 
it  as  not  being  occupied  by  Hellenes,  and  Peloponnesus  as  having 
its  own  distinctive  title.  The  latter  was,  however,  sometimes  in- 
cluded in  Hellas,  as  it  had  an  Hellenic  population.  Sometimes  the 
Greek  islands  were  included  on  a  similar  ground;  and  after  the  spread 
of  the  Hellenic  language  consequent  upon  the  'Macedonian  conquest 
of  Hellas,  even  Macedonia  and  Illyria  were  included.  The  Romans, 
and  ourselves  in  imitation  of  them,  gave  the  name  of  OnBda  to  the 
coimtry.  -The  origin  of  this  is  uncertain:  the  GrsDci  are  only  once 
noticed  by  a  Greek  writer  (Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  14)  as  a  tribe  living 
about  Dodona  in  Epirus.  It  has  been  surmised  that  the  name  was 
extensively  applied  to  the  tribes  on  the  W.  coast  of  Epirus,  and  thence 
spread  to  the  E.  coast  of  Italy,  where  the  Romans  first  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Hellenic  race.  The  name  -of  Grsecia  was  superseded  by 
that  of  Aohaift  as  the  official  title  of  the  country  after  its  conquest  by 
the  Romans.  , 

§  2.  The  position  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  peninsula  of 
Greece  were  highly  favourable  to  the  promotion  of  early  settlement. 
As  the  tide  of  population  flowed  westward  from  Asia,  it  was  guided 
to  the  shores  of  Greece  by  the  islands  which  stud  the  iEgcean  Sea. 
There  it  met  with  a  country  singularly  adapted  to  its  requirements 
— an  extensive  line  of  coast,  broken  up  into  innumerable  bays  and 
inlets,  and  well  furnished  with  natural  harbours ;  a  land  protected 
by  its  insular  character  from  sweeping  invasion,  and  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  separate  and  sequestered  districts,  which  nature 
protected  by  her  mountain  barriers ;  a  climate  reputed  in  ancient 
times  the  most  healthy  and  temperate  in  the  world ;  a  bright  clear 
air ;  a  soil  fertile  and  varied  in  its  productions,  producing  wheat, 
barley,  flax,  wine,  and  pil ;  mountains,  whose  sides  were  clothed 
with  forests,  whose  uplands  supplied  rich  pasturage  for  cattle,  and 
from  whose  bowels  abundance  of  excellent  limestone  might  be 
obtained  for  building  purposes.  And  when,  under  these  fostering 
influences,  the  population  of  Greece  outgrew  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  land,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  settlements,  which,  under 
equally  favourable  circumstances,  gave  back  power  and  wealth  to 
the  mother  country  :  in  one  direction  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  in 
another  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  were  near  at  hand  and  open  to 
colonisation,  while  in  a  third  the  tide  flowed  back  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  thence  ramified  to  the  distant  shores  of  the 
Euxine. 

§  3.  The  mountain  chains  of  Greece  are  marked  with  great  dis- 
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tinctiiess.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  series  of 
mountains  which  divide  Greece  from  Macedonia.  Laomon  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Cambnnii  Montea  on  the  E.,  Pindns  in 
the  S.,  Tymphe  in  the  W.,  and  the  mountains  of  Macedonia  in  the 
N.  The  Cambunii  Montes  form  the  northern  limits  of  Thessaly,  and 
terminate  in  the  far-famed  heij^hts  of  Olympni,  near  the  JE^xan  Sea. 
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Map  of  Qreece,  showing  the  direction  of  the  Moontain  Baiige». 
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Tymphe  is  continued  westward  in  the  ranges  which  bound  Epirus 
on  the  N.,  and  which  terminate  in  the  striking  promontory  of 
Acro-ceraunia  on  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  Pindiu  may  be 
termeti  the  backbo7ie  of  Greece :  it  emanates  from  the  northern 
range  just  mid -way  between  the  JSgjean  and  Ionian  Seas  in  about 
40'  N.  lat.,  and  descends  in  an  unbroken  course  towards  the  S.E. 
for  sixty  miles,  to  about  39°,  where  it  terminates  in  Tymphreitiis. 
From  this  point  the  central  chain  divides  into  five  branches,  one  of 
which,  named  Othryi,  takes  a  due  E.  direction,  skirting  the  shores 
of  the  Maliac  Gulf ;  a  second,  (Eta*  goes  off  towards  the  S.E.,  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Eubcran  Sea,  assuming,  in  different 
parts,  the  names  of  Cnemiii  Ptoon,  and  TeumeMns;  a  third  retains 
the  direction  of  the  parent  chain,  and  assumes  the  well-known  names 
of  PamastiUt  HeUoon,  Cith8Bron«  and  ParnM ;  a  fourth  strikes  off 
towards  the  S.W.,  under  the  name  of  Corax  and  TapbiaMus,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  promontory  of  Antirrhium,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf;  lastly,  a  fifth  diverges  more  to  the  N.,  and  under 
the  name  of  AgraBi  Montetf  penetrates  to  the  shores  of  the  Ambra- 
cian  Gulf.  We  have  yet  to  notice  in  Northern  Greece  a  chain 
which  forms  the  E.  boundary  of  Thessaly,  connecting  Olympus  and 
Othrys,  and  which  contains  the  well-kno^vn  heights  of  Otta  and 
Pelion*  and  terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Sepias.  Southwards 
the  central  range  may  be  traced  between  the  Corinthian  and  Saronic 
Gulfs  in  the  heights  of  OeranSa  and  Oneai  which  join  Northern 
Greece  and  Peloponnesus.  The  mountain  system  of  Peloponnesus 
presents  some  interesting  points  of  contrast  to  that  of  Northern 
Greece.  Instead  of  having  a  backbone-ridge  (like  Pindus),  Pelopon- 
nesus consists  of  a  central  region  of  a  quadrangular  form,  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  lofty  chains.  The  northern  barrier  of  this  rocky 
heart  is  formed  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Cyll&ne  in  the  E., 
and  ErymanthuB  in  the  W.,  the  Aroanii  Montea  filling  up  the  inter- 
val. Tlie  eastern  boundary  is  formed  by  Artemisium  and  Partheniiim. 
The  southern  and  western  walls  are  not  so  distinctly  marked,  but 
the  angle  at  which  they  meet  is  marked  by  the  lofty  chain  of 
Lyoant.  The  eastern  and  western  walls  are  continued  towards  the 
S.  in  the  ranges  of  Parnon  and  TajgStni*  which  may  be  traced  down 
to  the  promontories  of  Malea  and  Tsnarinm. 

§  4.  The  river  system  of  Northern  Greece  is  regulated  by  that  of 
the  mountains.  It  may  be  observed  that  there  are  two  well-defined 
basins  in  Northern  Greece,  one  of  which,  Thessaly,  is  enclosed 
between  the  ranges  of  Pindus  on  the  W.,  Olympus  on  the  N.,  Ossa 
and  Pelion  on  the  E.,  and  Othrj's  on  the  S. ;  the  other  is  the  trian- 
gular space  enclosed  between 'Gilta,  Parnassus,  and  Helicon,  and 
containing  the  provinces  of  Doris,  Phocis,  and  BoDotia.  The  northern 
basin  \a  drained  by  the  PenSuS)  which  escapes  through  the  only 
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outlet  afforded  through  the  mountain  wall,  viz.  the  Vale  of  Tempe : 
in  the  southern  basin  no  such  outlet  exists,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Cephiifui  collect  in  the  lake  Gopais,  whence  they  were  carried  off  by 
subterraneous  channels,  partly  of  natural,  partly  of  artificial  forma- 
tion. The  western  district  was  drained  by  tiie  AehelduBf  which, 
rising  not  far  from  the  Peneus,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Pindus, 
flows  southwards  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  after  a  coiuise  of  130  miles, 
receiving  numerous  tributaries  from  either  side.  The  other  rivers  of 
Northern  Greece  will  be  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  provinces 
through  which  they  flow.  Between  the  northern  and  southern  basins 
the  8pen)]i8ii8  receives  the  waters  that  collect  between  Othrys  and 
(Eta,  and  after  a  course  of  sixty  miles  through  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley,  falls  into  the  Lamiac  Gidf.  The  only  rivers  of  importance 
in  Peloponnesus  are— the  A^Sui*  which  drains  the  central  moun- 
tain district  in  a  westerly  course ;  and  the  Eurdtai,  which  drains  the 
broad  valley  lying  between  Pamon  and  Taygetus. 
-  §  5.  The  coaet-line  of  Greece  is  singularly  extensive,  compared 
with  the  area  of  the  country.  While  the  latter  is  less  than  Portugaly 
the  length  of  its  coast  exceeds  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal  together. 
This  is,  of  course,  owing  to  its  extreme  irregularity.  CJommencing 
our  review  in  the  N.E.,  we  find  the  line  regular  and  unbroken  down 
to  the  promontory  of  Sepias.  Westward  of  that  point  the  sea  makes 
an  incursion  into  the  Thessalian  plain,  finding  a  narrow  entrance 
between  the  ranges  of  Othrys  and  Pelion,  and  then  opening  into  an 
extensive  sheet  of  water,  known  as  the  PaganBos  Sinus.  0,  of  Voh. 
From  the  entrance  of  this  gulf  it  proceeds  westward,  in  the  opening 
afforded  by  the  divergence  of  Othrys  and  (Eta,  and  terminates  in  the 
Xali&ens  SixL>  G^.  of  Zeitun,  Thenceforward  it  resumes  its  original 
direction,  and  with  numerous  sinuosities  follows  the  line  of  (Eta  and 
ita  continuation  as  far  as  Pames,  from  which  point  it  takes  a  due 
southerly  direction  to  Sunium.  The  Saronloos  Sin.«  G.  of  Eyina^  in- 
tervenes between  the  peninsulas  of  Attica  and  Argolis,  and  the 
ArgoUens  Sin.*  G.  of  Napcii  di  Bomania,  between  Argolis  and  Laco- 
nia.  The  southern  coast  is  broken  by  the  bold  projections  of  Xalea 
and  Tmuurium,  bounding  the  Laoonioui  Sin.*  G,  of  KolocytJiia,  and 
by  the  lesser  promonotory  of  Aerltas*  in  the  W.,  enclosing  with 
TBmarinm  the  Kesteniaeuf  Sin.  These  bays  give  the  resemblance  to 
the  leaf  of  the  plane-tree,  or  vine,  which  was  noticed  by  the  ancients. 
The  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus  is  varied  by  a  large  but  not  deep 
indenture,  named  Qyparistias  Sin.  The  Oorinthiaeni  Sin.*  G»  of 
Lepanto,  shortly  after  follows,  at  first  broad,  then  narrowed  by  the 
promontories  of  Shinm  and  Antirrhinm  to  a  strait,  and  then  expand- 
ing to  a  landlocked  sheet,  which  resembles  a  lake  rather  than  an 
arm  of  the  sea :  its  N.  coast  is  broken  by  the  bays  of  Crissa  and 
Anticjhna ;  the  S.  coast  is  more  regular,  until  it  approaches  the  £. 
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extremity,  where  it  is  divided  by  the  projections  of  the  Geranean 
range.  The  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the  W.  coast  of  Greece  is  met  by 
the  Saronic  on  the  E.,  and  the  two  are  separated  by  a  very  narrow 
isthmus  of  low  land  to  the  S.  of  the  Geranean  range.  The  W.  coast 
of  Northern  Greece  is  regular,  the  only  interruption  in  the  line  of 
coast  being  the  Ambnudiu  Sin.*  G»  of  Arta,  a  landlocked  sheet  of 
water,  approached  by  a  narrow  passage  guarded  by  the  promontory 
of  Aetinm.  The  promontory  of  Aoro-eeraimiaf  on  the  frontier  of 
lUyricum,  completes  our  review  of  the  coast. 

§  6.  The  original  population  of  Greece  belonged  to  a  stock  which 
we  have  named  Grseco-Latin,  as  being  found  equally  in  the  penin- 
sulas of  Greece  and  Italy.  In  Greece  this  common  element  was  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Pelasgi— a  name  which  had  almost  passed 
away  in  the  historical  age,  and  which  was  supposed  by  the  Greeks 
themselves  to  indicate  an  aboriginal  population  of  great  antiquity.* 
The  later  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  named  HeUSnes,  and  some  doubt 
still  exists  as  to  the  relation  that  existed  between  them  and  the 
Pelasgi.  Most  probably  they  belonged  to  the  same  stock,  though  of 
a  superior  character  and  standing.  In  this  case  we  may  regard  the 
names  as  indicating  different  eras  of  civilization.  TTie  foreign  settle- 
ments were  unimportant:  doubt  exists  as  to  the  Egyptian  colo- 
nies said  to  have  been  planted  in  Greece  under  Cecrops  in  Attica  and 
under  Danaus  in  Argolis,  but  there  can  be  little  question  that  the 
Phoenicians  settled  at  Thebes  in  Bceotia.  ITie  abodes  of  the  Pelasgi 
and  HellSnes  varied  at  different  periods,  and  deserve  special  notice  in 
consequence  of  their  importance  in  the  political  divisions  of  Greece. 

(1.)  The  Pelasgi. — The  Pelasgi  were  an  agrioultilKl  race,  and  selected 
the  fertile  plains  for  their  original  abodes.  On  these  they  erected 
walled  towns  for  their  protection.  They  left  indications  of  their 
presence  in  the  names  Argos  (=  "plain  ")  and  Larissa  (=  "a  fortified 
town"),  and  in  the  massive  masomy  with  which  they  surrounded 
their  towns.  Hence  we  may  assume  that  the  Pelasgians  lived  in  the 
following  districts: — Thessaly,  which  Homer  calls  "Pelasffic  Aigos;"' 
the  district  of  Argolis,  which  he  calls  "Achaean  Argos,  or  simply 
"  Argos;"'  and  in  Peloponnesus  generally,  which  he  calls  **  Mid- Argos, "^ 
meaning  ihe  whole  breadth  of  Argos — particulnrly  the  western  part, 
which  he  terms  "lasian  Argos."  ^  In  the  Homeric  age  branches 
of  the  Pelasgian  race  were  known  by  special  names,  much  as  the 
Arcadians  in  central  Peloponnesus,  the  Cauooues  in  Elis,  the  Dolopians 


*  Tov  ytfytvovt  y^  ctfi'  iyi»  UakaXjfioyot 

*lvvs  1U\turyov,  Tn<r5e  y^f  apxyrY*^^4  JEecn.  Suppl.  250. 

'  Nvv  ^  ad  Tovf,  Sotrot  th  UtXeuryiKW  ^Apyof  ivautv.        It.  II.  681. 
s  'Hfur^pff  M  oticy,  iv  *Afrfi,  n^o^t  irdrpnf.  II.  i  30. 

*  *Av6pii,  TOV  xA^of  evpv  koB*  'EAAo^  koX  iU<ro¥  ^Kprfm. — Od.  L  344. 
^  Ei  inCrrcf  <n  lioitv  ov'  ^latrw  'Apyof  'Axatoi.  Od.  xvlli.  246. 
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on  the  southern  borders  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  the  Perrhsebi  in 
northern  Thessaly. 

(2.)  The  HeUenes, — ^The  Hellenes  are  noticed  by  Homer  as  the  Selli,* 
who  took  care  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  as  Hellenes^  in  conjunction 
with  the  Myrmidones  and  Achsans,  and  as  Panhellenes  ^  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Aohseans — the  latter  implying  that  there  were  several  tribes 
of  Hellenes.  Hellas,  the  residence  of  the  Hellenes,  is  variously 
applied  by  Homer  to  a  district  of  some  size  adjacent  to  Phthia,  in  a 
wider  sense  as  including  the  whole  district .  south  of  Thessaly  to  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  and  in  a  wider  sense  still  as  descriptive  of  the  whole 
of  Northern  Greece  in  opposition  to  Mid-Argos  or  "Peloponnesus.* 
The  Hellenic  race  was  divided  by  the  Greeks  into  four  large  clans — 
the  Dorians,  uEolians,  lonians,  and  Achsans.  These  migrated  from 
their  original  seat  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  and  were  dispersed  in  the 
following  manner  in  the  Heroic  or  Homeric  age : — the  Achaeans  in  the 
original  Hellas  and  in  the  S.  and  E.  parts  of  Peloponnesus;  the  lonians 
along  the  S.  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  in  Attica;  the  Dorians 
in  a  small  mountain  district  between  Thessaly  and  Phocis ;  and  the 
.^olians  in  the  centre  of  Thessaly,  in  Locris,  in  i£tolia,  and  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Peloponnesus,  where  they  were  named  Epeans. 
The  Minyans  were  a  powerful  race,  scattered  over  the  peninsula,  whose 
origin  is  tmcertain.  By  some  they  are  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the 
iEolians :  their  settlements  were  about  the  head  of  the  Pagasseau 
Gulf  in  Thessaly,  in  the  centre  of  BoDotia,  and  about  Pylos  in  western 
Peloponnesus. 

(3.)  The  first  change  that  took  place  in  this  disposition  of  the 
Hellenic  race  occurred  in  northern  Greece  through  the  irruption  of 
the  Tbessalians,  who,  crossing  over  from  Epirus  into  the  rich  plain  of 
the  Peneus,  dispossessed  the  ^tolian  Boeotians.  These,  retiring 
southwards,  settled  in  the  fertile  province  named  after  them,  where 
they  in  turn* dispossessed  the  Minyans  and  other  occupants.  The 
date  assigned  to  these  occurrences  by  the  Greeks  was  B.c.  1124. 

(4.)  The  second  and  more  important  change  was  supposed  to  have 
occurred  B.C.  1104,  Uut  appears  really  to  have  happened  much  later. 
We  refer  to  the  immigration  of  the  Doric  race  into  Peloponnesus 
under  the  Heracleids.  They  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  in  conjunction  with  the  ^tolians,  and  ejected  the  Achseans  from 
the  southern  and  eaatem  districts  of  Ai:*golis,  Laconia,  and  Messenia. 
The  Achccans  retired  to  the  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  perma- 
nently occupied  the  province  named  after  them;  the  lonians  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  this  district  to  Attica ;  while  the  uEtolians 
seized  the  territory  of  the  Epeans,  and  occupied  it  under  the  name  of 
Elis.  Corinth  is  said  to  have  held  out  for  about  thirty  years  against 
the  Dorian  arms.  The  .^lolians  were  then  expelled  from  it,  and  took 
refuge  among  their  emigrant  compatriots. 


Sol  vouovo-'  vtro^^TOi,  di^iimiiro^,  xof^^ucvvcu.  II.  xvL  234. 

^  'ByxtCji  6*  in^Keum  UayiXXiivas  koX  'Ax<uov«.  //.  li.  630. 

8  ♦evyw  wtr'  iwavtvO*  3i'  'EAAodos  cvpvx<ipoco, 

^Criv  S"  i^iKOfuiv  ip^fi^kaxa..  ll.  Ix.  474 

»  See  above,  note  ♦. 
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§  7.  The  pditical  divisions  of  Greece  were  r^ulated  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  The  northern  basin 
was  named  Thessaly,  which  included  also  the  vale  of  the  Spercheus 
and  the  mountainous  region  to  the  E.  of  the  basin.  Epirus  was  the 
corresponding  district  on  the  other  side  of  Pindus,  extending  south- 
wards to  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  'I'he  southern  basin  included  Boeotia, 
the  greater  part  of  Phocis,  and  the  little  state  of  Doris,  which  lay  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Cephissus.  Between  (Eta  and  the 
Euboean  Sea  Uved  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii.  Locris  occu- 
pied the  triangular  district  between  Parnassus  and  Corax  and  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  Then  followed  iEtolia  and  Acamania,  divided  from 
each  other  by  the  Achelous.  Attica  was  the  triangular  peninsula  S. 
of  Boeotia,  and  Meg&ris  occupied  the  isthmus.  In  Peloponnesus  the 
central  mountain  district  was  named  Arcadia ;  N.  of  this  was  Achaia 
and  the  adjacent  territories  of  Sicyonia,  Phhasia,  and  Corinthia ;  S.  of 
it  Laconia  and  Messenia,  divided  from  each  other  by  Taygetus ;  W. 
of  it  Elis  ;  and  E.  of  it  Argolis,  occupying  the  eastern  peninsula. 

I. — ^Thessalia. 

§  8.  The  boundaries  of  Thessaliat  in  its  widest  extent,  were — the 
Cambunii  Montes  and  Olympus  on  the  N.,  Pindus  on  the  \V.,  the 
iEgaean  on  the  E.,  and  the  Malian  Gulf  and  (Eta  on  the  S.  Within 
these  hmits  were  included  Thessaly  Proper  (t.  e.  the  plain  enclosed 
between  the  mountain  ranges  of  Pindus,  Olympus,  and  Otlirys)  and 
the  outlying  districts  of  Magnesia  in  the  E.,  Malis  in  the  S.E.,  and 
IX)lopia  and  (Etasa  in  the  S.W.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the 
general  aspect  of  Thessaly  is  the  great  central  plain  which  spreads 
out  between  the  lofty  mountain  barriers  surrounding  it,  justifying  by 
its  appearance  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  that  it  had  once  been  a  vast 
lake,  whose  waters  at  length  forced  for  themselves  an  outlet  by  the 
narrow  vale  of  Tempe.  This  plain  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
range  of  inferior  heights  running  parallel  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Enipeus ;  these  were  named  the  "  Upper  "  and  **  Lower  "  plains,  the 
first  being  the  one  nearest  Pindus.  The  rich  alluvial  soil  of  this  plain 
produced  a  large  quantity  of  corn  and  cattle,  which  suppHed  wealth 
to  a  powerftd  and  luxurious  aristocracy.  The  horses  were  reputed 
the  finest  in  Greece,*  and  hence  the  cavalry  of  Thessaly  was  very 
eflBcient. 

§  9.  The  mountains  of  Thessaly  rank  among  the  most  famous,  not 
only  of  Greece  but  of  the  whole  ancient  world.  Olympus  towers  to 
the  height  of  nearly  10,(XX)  feet  in  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  province, 
and  presents  a  magnificent  appearance  from  all  sides.    Its  lower  sides 


1  Hence  the  hone  is  the  usual  device  on  the  coins  of  Thessaly. 
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are  well  wooded,  but  the  summit  is  a  mass  of  bare  light-coloured 
rock,  and  is  covered  with  snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Below 
its  summit  is  a  belt  of  broken  ridges  and  precipices.  Olympus  was 
the  reputed  abode  of  Zeus  and  the  other  gods.'  A  road  crossed  its 
southern  slopes  between  Heracleum  and  Gonnus,  by  means  of 
which  the  narrow  pass  of  Tempe  might  be  avoided.  Xerxes  fol- 
lowed this  mountain  road,  as  also  did  the  Romans  under  App.  Claudius 
in  B.C.  191.  The  Gambnnii  Mt8.«  which  form  the  barrier  between 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  were  surmoimted  by  a  route  following  the 
course  of  the  Titaresius  from  the  S.  This  route  bifurcated  before 
crossing  the  mountain,  and  led  either  by  the  Volustana  Pass  to 
Phylaoe,  or  by  a  more  easterly  route  to  Petra  and  the  sea-coast.  To 
the  S.  of  Olympus,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  narrow  vale  of 
Tempe*  rises  Ossa,  with  a  conical  peak  about  5000  feet  high.  The 
ancients  supposed  that  Ossa  and  Olympus  were  once  united,  but  were 
severed  either  by  an  earthquake  or  by  the  arm  of  Hercules.'  This 
mountain  figures,  along  with  Olympus  and  Pelion,  in  the  description 
of  the  war  of  the  gianta  against  the  gods.^  Pelion  is  a  long  ridge  ex- 
tending from  Ossa  southwards  to  the  promontory  of  Sepias.  On  its 
eastern  side  it  rises  almost  precipitously  from  the  sea,  and  allows  no 
harbours  along  this  part  of  the  coast.*    It  is  still  covered  with  exten- 


*  The  epithets  which  Homer  applies  to  thi«  monntain  refer  to  Its  height  {cumii, 
and  more  commonly  /Mucp<k),  its  size  (/t^yof),  its  many  ridge*  (iroAv8cipa«},  its  de- 
prefnoru  (iroXvirTvxof),  its  snowy  top  (aydwi^  and  I'l^it),  and  its  brilliancy, 
as  the  abode  of  the  gods  {aiy^tn).  The  passages  in  which  the  name  occars  are 
too  numerous  for  quotation.  The  wooded  sides  of  the  mountain  are  referred  to 
by  Virgil,  in  the  epithet  frondotum  (see  below,  note  *),  and  by  Euripides  in  the 
following  passage,  where  he  speaks  of  the  *♦  leafy  retreats "  in  which  Orpheus 
played  :  — 

Tdxa  V  iv  toIj  irokuHviftt^' 

oxv  'OKvfiwov  tfoAofUKC,  tv 

$a.  iroT*  *0p^«^  KtffapC^ttv 

Xvvayw  SMpta  Movcraif ,  « 

SvKoyev  0^pais  iypiaTat.^Baoch.  560. 

'  Postquam  di^oessit  Olympo 

Herculea  graris  Ossa  manu,  subite&que  ruinam 
Sensit  aqueo  Nereus.  Luc.  vi.  847. 

Dissiluit  gelido  vertex  Osssus  Olympo  ; 
Carceribus  laxantur  aqu»,  fractoque  mcntu 
Redduntur  fluviusque  uiari,  tellusque  colonis. 

Clavd.  Rapt,  Proaerp.  ii.  183. 

*   01  pa  KoX  i$a.vdToi<nv  AirciA^nyv  iw  'OAv^vy 
^\oir(^a  or^miv  iroAviueof  mXiiiovo' 
'Oovor  iw*  Oi/Xvfiwtf  fL^ftMray  tf^^cv,  ovrdip  iw'  *Ovoji 
IIijAtov  *i¥0o%^v\Xw,  Ir'  ovpavbc  atifiarht  clij.— Od.  xi,  312. 

Ter  sunt  conati  Imponere  Pelio  Ossam 

Scilicet,  atque  Ossce  frondosum  involvere  Olympum. — Geory.  L  281. 

*       oitrd  iJiituvot  ni)A^.->EUBiP.  Ale.  69ft. 
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sive  forests!'  Othiyit  in  the  S^  is  agaiu  a  lofty  and  well-wooded 
range,  but  not  invested  with  so  many  interesting  associations  as  the 
mountains  already  described.^  Two  routes  led  across  it  to  Lamia ; 
the  most  westerly  starting  from  Thaumaci  and  Pharsalus,  the  other 
from  Thebae  on  the  Pagastean  Gulf.  Pindus.  in  the  W.,  is  an  exten- 
sive range,"  forming  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Penens 
and  the  Achelous.  The  southern  part  of  the  range  was  named 
Oeroetiimi.  It  was  crossed  at  two  points — ^by  a  northern  road  which 
followed  up  the  valley  of  the  Peneus,  and  descended  on  the  W.  side 
by  that  of  the  Arachthus  to  Dodona  and  Passaron ;  and  by  a  southern 
road  which  led  from  Gromphi  in  Thessaly  to  Argithea,  and  thence  to 
Ambracia ;  this  pass,  now  called  Fortes,  is  of  a  very  diflBcult  cha- 
racter :  Philip  suffered  severely  there  in  b.c.  189,  and  it  was  probaHy 
the  route  followed  by  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  in  b.c.  169.  ITie  most 
southerly  range  of  Thessaly,  named  (Eta**  divides  it  from  Locris, 


*  Hence  Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  ctvooi^AAof  (see  above,  note  *). 

Pelion  HflDmonie  mons  est  obveraus  in  Aostros : 
Sumnut  virent  pinu  :  cfetera  qnercns  habet. — Ov.  Ftut,  v.  S81. 
Pelion  wms  the  original  residence  of  the  Centaurs,  and  more  especially  of 
Chiron,  the  instructor  of  Achilles ;  they  were  expelled  thence  by  the  Lapith»  : 
^HfAOTt  np  ore  ^pof  iriffaro  Xaxn}«rra«* 
Tovs  ^  it:  Uiiklov  i>9t  ffot  Aitfuccovi  wi\cLffvtr,- lU  IL  743. 
Talis  et  ipse  Jubam  cervice  elfUdit  equina 
Conjugis  adventu  pemix  Satumus,  et  altum 
Pelion  hinnitu  fUgiens  implerit  aouto. — Oeorg.  iii.  9S. 
Quorum  post  abitum  princeps  e  vertice  Pelii 
Advenit  Chiron,  portans  sUvestria  dona. — Catvix.  Iziv.  S79. 
The  number  of  medicinal  plants  growing  on  the  mountain  made  it  a  fitting 
abode  for  Chiron. 

'  The  allusions  in  the  following  passages  refer  to  its  woodSf  whence  "  the  tawny 
troop  of  lions  "  issued  at  the  sound  of  Apollo's  lyre  ;  and  to  its  snoioy  $ummU  : 
*E^a  a  Ktwowr"  'Oepv 

oc  vdwcof  ktSvntv 
&  ia^HHvitt  lAa.— £uiaP.  AleetL  596. 
At  medioe  ignes  coeli,  rapidiqne  Leonis 
Solstitiale  caput  nmtorotui  submovet  Othrys.— Luc.  vi.  S87. 
Ceu,  duo  nubigens  cum  vertice  montis  ab  alto 
Descendunt  Centauri,  Homolen  Othrymque  nwalem 
Linquentes  cursu  rapido.  ^E»,  viL  674. 

"  The  poetical  allusions  to  Pindus  are  of  a  general  character,  as  oae  of  the 
most  important  mountains  of  Greece : — 

Nam  neque  Pamassi  vobis  Juga,  nam  neque  Pindi 

Ulla  moram  fccere,  neque  Aonie  Aganippe. — Yiiui.  Sel.  x.  11. 

Caucasus  ardet, 
Ossaque  cum  Pindo,  miOorque  ambobus  Olympus.— -Ov.  Met.  U.  2S4. 

*  (Eta  is  associated  with  the  death  of  Hercules,  which  took  place  on  its  sum- 
mit, the  hero  being  there  burnt  on  a  ftmeral  pile : 

Vixdum  Clara  dies  summa  luttrmbat  in  (Eta 

Heroulei  manumenta  rogi.  Sil.  Ital.  vi.  452.     Hence 
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IX)ri8,  and  ^Etolia.  The  only  practicable  route  by  which  this  range 
could  be  surmounted  led  through  the  iamous  pass  of  Thermopj^lflBi  and 
after  following  the  sea-coast  for  a  certain  distance,  crossed  Cnemis 
into  Bojotia.  Tliermopylre  was  thus,  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  very 
much  what  the  vale  of  Tempe  was  in  the  N. — an  almost  impregnable 
post  against  an  invading  army. 


Map  of  rbcnnopi'Iae  arid  the  surrounding  Country. 

The  "  Gatea  "  or  pass  of  ThermopylsB  were  formed  by  a  spur  of  (Eta, 
which  protruded  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast  (c  e),  the  interval 
between  the  two  being  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  a  morass.  Great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  this  locality :  the  sea-coast  is  now  removed 
to  a  considerable  distance  (a  a'  by  the  alluvial  deposits  (A  A)  brought 
down  by  the  Spercheus,  and  a  broad  swampy  plain  spreads  away  from 
the  foot  of  (Eta,  removing  all  appearance  of  a  pass.  The  Spercheus, 
which  formerly  fell  into  the  Maliac  Bay  near  Anticyra,  now  deviates 
to  the  S.  {hb)  by  Therm opylse;  while  the  Asopus,  which  crossed  the 
plain  immediately  W.  of  the  pass,  now  falls  into  the  Spercheus  by  a 
course  (c  c)  considerably  removed  from  it.    The  Dyras  has  been  altered 


Hence  (Etseus  became  a  favourite  epithet  of  Hercules,  e.g,  : — 

Troja,  bis  CEtiei  numinc  capta  del.  Pbopebt.  lii.  1,  32. 

Quails  ubl  implicitum  Tirynthius  ossibns  ignem 
Sensit  et  (Etceas  membris  accedcre  Testes. — Stat.  Th^.  zi.  2S4. 
The  allusion  in  the  following  line  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  some  Greek 
writer  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  GEta,  and  saw  the  evening  star  rise  over  its 
brow  : — 

Sparge,  marlte,  nuces ;  tibi  deserit  Hesperus  (Etam. 

Vnto.  JEel.  viii.  80. 
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in  the  opposite  direction  (d  d).  The  springs,  .whence  the  first  part  of 
the  name  ''  Hot  Gates  '*  *  is  derived,  remain :  some  are  at  the  W.  entrance 
(o)  of  the  pass,  others  at  its  E.  entrance  {h) :  the  latter  mark  the  true 
site  of  Thermopylse.  At  each  of  these  points  (Eta  throws  out  a  pro* 
jection,  and  between  the  two  was  a  small  plain,  about  half  a  mile  broad 
and  more  than  a  mile  long,  across  which  the  Phodans  built  a  wall  (i) 
for  the  defence  of  the  pass.  As  Tempe  could  be  avoided  by  a  cir- 
ctdtous  route  over  the  lower  limbs  of  Olympus,  so  could  Thermopvlse 
by  a  mountain-track  called  Anopsca  (//;,  which  siumounted  CdhdrS- 
mus  at  the  back  of  the  pass.  Thermopylra  was  the  scene  of  many 
struggles  famous  in  the  history  of  Greece.  In  B.C.  480  Eeonidas  held 
it  with  a  small  band  of  Spartans  against  the  hosts  of  Xerxes  until  his 
position  was  turned  by  the  path  Anopsea;  in  279  the  Greeks  held  it 
against  B^nnus  with  a  similar  result ;  in  207  the  iEtolians  attempted 
to  make  a  stand  against  Philip  of  Macedoniu  here;  and  in  181  Antio- 
chus  not  only  fortified  the  pass  but  also  the  mountain-path  against  the 
Romans,  who  nevertheless  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  through 
both. 

§  10.  The  rivers  of  Thessaly  Proper  are  without  exception  tri- 
butaries of  the  Peneus.  This  circumstance  results  from  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  country,  the  western  district  being  a  single  basin, 
whence  but  one  outlet  is  horded  to  the  sea.  The  various  streams 
converge  with  singular  uniformity,  like  the  folds  of  a  fan,  to  a  central 
pointy  and  thence  proceed,  in  a  single  sluggish  stream,  across  the 
plain  to  the  vale  of  Temi)e.  The  most  important  of  these  rivers  is 
the  PeniuBi  Salambria,  which  rises  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  province, 
in  the  central  height  of  Lacmon,  aud  descends  with  a  S.E.  course  to 
-^giniimi,  where  it  enters  on  the  plain ;  near  Tricca  it  turns  to  the 
E.,  and  descends  to  a  ix)int  where  it  receives  its  most  important  tri- 
,  butaries ;  then  passing  through  the  hills  which  divide  the  upi)er  and 
lower  plains  of  Thessaly,  it  slowly  traverses  the  lower  plain  to  Larissa, 
where  it  turns  to  the  N.  and  flows  through  the  vale  of  Tempe  to  the 
sea.^    Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  LethsBUS  from  the  N.,  the  Enlpeus, 


>  The  following  lines  contain  references  to  the  topography  of  Thermopylee,  and 
also  to  its  being  the  place  of  congress  of  the  Amphictyonic  council : — 

*0  tWAoxci  icaX  mrpata 
0«pfMl  AovrpA,  Koi  rrayo^ 

Oi  Tc  yAwcof 

XpiKroAoicarov  r'  oxrcb'  xSpas, 
*Ep€^  'EAAivwr  ayopeu 
UvKdri^  iroA^FTot.— Soph.  Traeh,  633. 

*  In  its  lower  course  the  Peneus  is  more  rapid  and  is  fdll  of  small  vortices ; 

hence  the  Homeric  epithet  of  3tvi|«£c  and  opywpo3fnj«,  though  the  waters  are 

rather  turbid  than  "  silvery"  (see  below,  note  *). 

^t^e,  <r<  iJkiv  Kflu  Kiimfot  vvh  vrtpvyttv  kCy*  oeiSei, 
*0x%  iniBpiiiKriaav  vorafthy  vdpa  diin(«Kra, 
Uriiftiov.  HoM.  Hymn,  20  in  ApoU. 
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FerKditi,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Apidftaos '  and  Cnaxiuit  firom  the 
S.,  and  the  Famlrat  and  PhoBnix  from  the  W.  Near  the  western  en- 
^trance  of  the  Pass  of  Tempe  it  receives  an  important  tributary  from 
the  Gambunian  range,  named  Titaresint*  Ekissonitiko*  The  Yale  of 
Tempe,  through  which  the  lower  course  of  the  Peneus  flows,  is  a  nar- 
row ravine  between  the  lower  ridges  of  Olympus*  and  Ossa,  about 
4i  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  not  more  than  100  yards  broad. 
The  scenery  is  grand,  but  has  not  the  sylvan  softness  which  the  Latin 
poets  ascribed  to  it*  As  a  military  post  the  Vale  of  Tempe  was  im- 
portant, commanding  as  it  did  the  only  easy  approach  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  interior.    A  route  already  described  (p.  356)  avoided  the 


*  The  Apidanus  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  larger  of  the  two  streams.  It 
was  the  only  rlrer  in  Greece  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  not  exhausted 
hj  Xerxes'  army.  The  Enipeus  is  rapid  {irrequietus)  throughout  the  whole  of 
its  course,  and  not,  as  Lucan  suggests,  only  after  its  Junction  with  the  Apidanus. 

<m»v  v£arwv  irar^pa 

^curtK  *Airi£a¥bv  yticis  Xtvad^iv ;— EUUP.  Hec.  460. 

Irre0iUtu»  Enipeus 
Apidanusque  senex.  Ov.  Jfet.  L  579. 

Apidanos :  nunquamque  eeler,  nisi  mixtut,  Enipeus. — Lvc.  ri.  872. 

*  The  waters  of  the  Titaresius  were  said  to  float  "  like  oil "  on  those  of  the 
Peneus:— 

Oi  r*  jifi^*  ifLtprbr  Tirofn^iov  Ipy*  iv^^orro, 
*0c  ^*  if  Ufivtihv  irpotci  KaW(fi^v  vdwp* 

O^  5yc  IIi}i^up  mtiiiUrfmu  apyvpodu^,  ^ 

'AAAa  t4  /itv  KaBiSinp$*¥  iirtpp^t,  ijIJt'  lAoior* 
*Opicov  y^  dew^v  Srvy^  vdaris  coriy  awoppt»$, — IL  If.  761. 
See  also  Luc.  ▼!.  875. 

*  Henoe  Euripides  terms  it  **  the  most  heantiftil  hase  *'  of  Olympus : — 

T^  ni}Miov  ervfi.i'flb'  X**P'^''t 
KfnjvlS'  OvAvf&irov  KoXXicray, 
*OA^Y  PpiB^iv  ^ofuiy  ^kov^ 
EvBakil  r  cvicapirctf. — T^vad.  216. 

*  Confestim  Peneos  adest,  viridantia  Tempe, 
Tempe,  qu»  silTie  oingunt  superinoumhentes. — Catull.  Ixir.  S86. 

SpeluncfD,  Tivique  lacus ;  at  fHgida  Tempe, 

Mugitusque  houm,  moUesque  sub  arbore  somni. — Yma.Georp.  IL  469. 

Est  nemus  Hnmonife,  pnerupta  quod  undique  clatidit 

SilTa  :  Vooant  Tempe.     Per  quo  Peneus,  ab  imo 

Effturas  Pindo,  spumosis  volritur  undis : 

Dc;}ectuque  grnri  tenue«  agitantia  fomos 

Nubila  oonducit,  summasque  aspergine  sUras 

Implult,  et  sonitu  plus  quam  ricina  fetigat. 

Hoc  domus,  hioc  sedes,  tuec  sunt  penetralia  magni 

Amnis  :  in  hoc  residens  fSncto  de  cautibus  antro, 

Undis  Jura  dabat,  NympMsque  oolentibus  undas. — Or.  Met.  i.  568. 
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pass.  An  important  lake,  Bosbiii/  Karla,  occupies  the  hollow  he- 
tween  the  range  of  PeUon  and  the  plain  of  Thessaly.  It  is  fed  by 
several  small  streams,  and  occasionally  by  the  overflow  of  the  Peneus. 
A  small  stream,  named  Amphr^iaBt  flo>\ing  into  the  Pagasa?an  Gulf, 
is  famed  in  mythology  as  the  river  on  whose  banks  Apollo  fed  the 
flocks  of  Admetus."  On  the  S.  the  SperohSuSf  Elladha,  di*ains  the 
valley  formed  by  the  divergent  ranges  of  Othrys  and  (Eta.  It  rises 
in  Tymphrestus,  and  falls  into  the  Mahac  Gulf  near  Anticyra,  tra- 
versing in  its  lower  course  a  broad  and  very  fertile  plain.*  ITie 
changes  that  have  taken  place  about  its  mouth  have  been  already  re- 
ferred to. 

§  11.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Thessaly  were  ^olian  Pelasgi, 
after  whom  the  country  was  named  iEohs.  These  were  either  ex- 
pelled or  conquered  by  the  ThessaUans,  an  immigrant  race  from 
Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  who  also  drove  out  the  Boeotians  from  their 
quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ame.  The  population  was  divided 
into  three  classes :— (i.)  The  Thessalians  Proper,  the  rich  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  plain ;  (ii.)  the  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants, 
whose  position  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Laconian  periaeci ;  and  (iii.) 
the  Penestffi  or  serls,  who  were  probably  descendants  of  the  original 
inhabitants  reduced  to  slavery  on  some  account :  their  position  re- 
*  sembled  that  of  the  Laconian  helots.  Of  the  second  class  we  may 
notice — ^the  Perrhffibi,  between  Olympus  and  the  Peneus ;  the  Mag- 
nates in  Magnesia ;  the  Achteans  in  Phthiotis ;  the  Dol5pes  in  Dolopia ; 
and  the  Malians  in  Malis.  Thessaly  Proper  was  subdivided  into  four 
districts : — HestisBStLi,  including  Ferrhnbia,  in  the  N.,  from  Pindus  in 
the  W.  to  Olympus  in  the  E.,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  generally  by 
the  Peneus ;  FeUiigiStLi,  S.  of  the  Peneus,  and  along  the  W.  side  of 


?  The  waters  of  Boebeis  were  reputed  "  sacred,"  perhaps  because  Athena  bathed 
her  feet  in  them  : — 

Totyap  iroXvf&i}\or^ray 
*E(m'av  oiicci  wapi  KoXXivaov 

BfH^iav  Kifumy.  EURIP.  Alcat.  687. 

Ifercurio  et  Sanctis  fertur  BoDbeYdoe  undis 
Yirgineum  primo  composuisse  latus. — Propert.  iL  2,  11. 
*  Te  quoqne,  magna  Pales,  et  te  memorande  canemus 
Pastor  ab  Amphryso.  Georg.  iii.  1. 

£t  flumine  puro 
Irrigat  Amphrysos  famulantis  pascua  Phoebi. — Luc.  vi.  367. 

2vcpx<t^  ap5«»  ireJtby  cvfuvci  «Dr<p. — Macu.  Pert,  486. 

Eora  mihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  rallibus  amnes ; 
Flumina  amem  silTasqne  inglorius.     O,  nbi  campi, 
Spercheoeqne,  et  virginibos  bacchata  Lacflenis 
TiygeU  I  GeoTf.  U.  485. 

Ferit  amne  citato 

Maliacas  Spereheoe  aquas.  Luc.  vi.  960. 

ANC.  GBOG.  B 
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Pel  ion  aiid  Ossa;  Th6Mali5tU>  the  central  plain  of  Thessaly  and 
the  upper  course  of  the  Peneus ;  and  PhthidtU,  in  the  S.,  from  the 
Maliac  Gulf  on  the  E.  to  Dolopia  on  the  W.  In  addition  to  these  we 
have  to  notice  the  four  outlying  districts  named  Magnesia,  a  long, 
narrow  strip  between  Lake  Boebeis  and  the  sea,  inchiding  the  ranges 
orOssa  and  Pelion;  Dolopia*  a  mountainous  district  in  the  S.W., 
occupying  both  sides  of  Tymphrestus ;  QStaea,  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Spercheus,  between  Othrys  and  (Eta ;  and  Malis,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Siiercheus,  between  it  and  (Eta. 

§  1 2.  Tlie  towns  of  Thessaly  could  boast  in  many  cases  of  a  very 

high  antiquity.  The 
name  of  Larissa  be- 
speaks a  Pelasgic  origin ; 
lolcus,  on  the  Pagasa?an 
Gulf,  was  at  a  very 
early  period  a  seat  of 
commercial  enterprise ; 
while  Ithome  and  Trioca 
CoinofThe««ahu  ^     ^^    ^^    Oannon 

(probably  the  same  as 
Ephyre),  Pherae,  and  Gyrton,  and  many  other  towns,  were  of  im- 
portance in  the  Homeric  age.  In  the  later  periods  of  Greek 
history  the  towns  owed  their  celebrity  to  two  very  distinct  causes : 
— (i.)  as  residences  of  the  powerful  families, — Larissa,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  Aleuadae,  Crannon  of  the  Scopadae,  Pharsalus  of  the 
Creondse,  and  Pheraa  of  Jason  and  his  successors ;  (ii.)  as  military 
posts  commanding  the  approaches  to  Southern  Greece,  such  as  Gomphi 
on  the  side  of  Epirus,  Gonnus  near  Tempe,  and  Demetrias  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pagascean  Gulf :  Pharsalus  was  also  well  situated  in 
regard  to  the  passes  across  Othrys.  Many  of  the  mountain  forts  are 
noticed  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  wars  with  the  Macedonian  kings 
PhiUp  and  Perseus,  and  with  Antiochus.  TTiough  Thessaly  was  in 
possession  of  a  considerable  stretch  of  coast,  it  was  not  well  provided 
with  harbours.  The  only  sheltered  spots  were  situated  in  the  Paga- 
ssean  Gulf,  such  as  Demetrias,  lolcus,  and  Aphetae ;  and  their  remote 
lx)sition  rendered  them  ill  adapted  for  commercial  operations.  The 
Thessalian  towns  were  not,  in  as  far  as  we  know,  embellished  by  the 
arts  of  the  sculptor  or  the  architect,  and  consequently  the  remains 
now  existing  possess  but  little  else  than  topographical  interest. 

In  HettixotU.—TTieeiLf^  Trikkala,  stood  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneus,  at  the  spot  where  the  N.  route  from  Epirus  entered  the  plain 
of  Thessaly.    It  was  the  first  town  at  which  Philip  Y.  arrived  after 


Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  "  hone-feeding  " : — 

Aamv  01  oc  Smtno  Tpimyv  «(  i'nrofi6roio.—fL  iv.  202. 
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his  defeat  on  the  Aous.  It  possessed  a  famous  temple  of  Asclepius. 
PeUxmsBum,^  Old  Gardhiki,  was  an  important  place  to  the  £.  of 
Tricca.  Alexander  the  Great  passed  through  it  in  his  march  from 
Illyria  to  Boiotia ;  it  is  also  noticed  in  the  war  between  Antiochus  and 
the  Romans.  Oomphi,  Episkopi,  in  the  S.E.,  was  a  most  important 
position,  as  having  command  of  the  passes  into  Athamania  and  Dolopia. 
It  was  taken  by  Amynander,  in  b.c.  198,  in  the  Roman  war  against 
Philip,  and  again  by  uscsar,  in  b.c.  48,  in  his  war  with  Pompey.^  Qonniii 
or  Qmuii,  LykostomOt  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus  at  the  W. 
entrance  of  the  Vale  of  Tempe — '*  in  ipsis  faucibus  saltus  quae  Tempe 
appellatur"  (Liv.  xxxvi.  10).  Philip  passed  this  way  after  the  battle 
of  Cynoscephalao  in  b.c.  197,  as  also  did  the  Roman  army  under  Clau- 
dius in  191.    It  was  strongly  fortified  by  Perseus  in  171. 

In  Pdasgiotig, — Gyrton,    TcUari,   was    situated  ,  on  a  fertile    plain 
between  the  Titareaius  and  the  Peneus.    It  was  reputed  the  original 
abode  of  the  PhlegysB,  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance  to  a 
late  period,  though  seldom  noticed  in  history.    Larissa  was  situated  in 
a     fertile     plain     upon 
gently  rising  ground  on 
the  right   bank    of  the 
Peneus.     It  is  probably 
identical   with    the   Ho- 
meric Argissa.^     Demo- 
oracy  prevailed   at  Lar- 
issa, and  hence  the  place 
sided  with  Athens  in  the 
Peloponnesian   war.      Ifc 

was     the    head-quarters  Coin  of  Larissa. 

of    Philip    the    son    of 

Demetrius  before  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalse,  in  B.C.  197,  after  which 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  It  is  still  a  very  important  place 
and  retains  its  ancient  name.  Gramum,  or  Cranon,  was  situated  S.W. 
of  Larissa,  and  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Homeric  Ephyra.* 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  wealthy  family  of  the  Scopadse,  whose  flocks 
grazed  in  the  fertile  plain  surrounding  the  town.  In  B.C.  431  Crannon 
aided  the  Athenians  and  in  394  the  Boeotians.  In  191  it  was  taken  by 
Antiochus.^  Some  ruins  at  a  place  called  Palea  Larissa  mark  its  site. 
Fhane,  famed  in  mythology  as  the  residence  of  Admetus  and  in  history 
as  that  of  Jason,  was  situated  S.W.  of  lake  Bcebeis  and  not  far  from 
"  the  Pagassean  Gulf,  on  which  Pagasee  served  as  its  port.  During  the 
period  of  the  supremacy  of  Jason  and  his  family  (b.c.  374-362)  it  may 
be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Thessaly.     It  was  taken  by  Antiochus 


S  'AAAa  fit  nvM  re  kox  rb 
ntXiyva2ov  awvei.— Pnro.  Pjfth,  x.  6. 

>  The  positions  of  the  towns  Pheca,  Argenta,  Pherinam,  Thiminun,  Lisinae, 
Stimo,  and  Lampsus,  which  are  noticed  by  Livy  (xxxiL  14,  15)  as  near  Gomphif 
are  qidte  uncertain. 

*  'Oi  i'  'Apyiaaav  ixovy  nauL  Tvprrwy^v  er^UMTO.— /i.  li.  738. 

*  Tw  yJkv  op'  ix  ^pp^KTfs  'E^vpovr  fiera  tfwpijo'o-efr^K, 

*m  ficra  «Aryvaf  ^cyaAirropat.  H-  xiii.  301. 

*  It  appears  to  have  been  a  declining  place  in  the  time  of  Catullus : — 
Deseritur  Scyros  :  linquunt  Phthiotica  Tempe, 
Cranonisque  domos,  ao  moDnia  Larisssea. — Ixir.  35. 
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in  B.C.  191.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  was  the  celebrated  fountain  of 
Hypeiia.7  Messeis  was  also  in  or  near  the  town.  The  remains  of 
Pherse  are  at  Velestino.  SootOBsa,  Supliy  lay  W.  of  Pherse,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Phthiotis :  it  was  a  very  ancient  town,  and  reputed  to  have 
been  the  original  seat  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona.  In  B.C.  367  it  was 
taken  by  Alexander  of  Pherse,  and  in  191  by  Antiochus.  In  its 
territory  were  the  hills  named  Cynosoeph&lflB,  memorable  for  the 
battles  fought  there  between  the  Thebans  and  Alexander  of  Pherse, 
in  364,  and  between  the  Romans  under  Flaminius,  and  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  197. 

In  Thessaliotis. — Metropolis  was  situated  on  the  road  from  Gomphi 
to  Thaumaci.  It  derived  its  name  from  its  having  been  founded  by  several 
towns,  whose  population  coalesced  there.  Csesar  marched  through  it  on 
his  way  to  Pharsalus,  and  it  was  taken  by  Flaminius  in  B.c.  198.  Traces 
of  this  town  exist  at  PcUeokastro.    Phanftlns,  Fersala,  lay  about  two 

miles  and  a  half  from 
the  left-  bank  of  the 
Enipeus,  admirably  situ- 
ated for  the  command  of 
the  pass  that  conducts 
to  southern  Greece.  It 
was  built  on  a  hill  some 
GOO  feet  above  the  plain, 
Coin  of  Pbarsalus.  which     descended     pre- 

cipitously on  three  of  its 
sides,  and  contained  on  its  summit  a  level  space  for  the  acropolis.  It 
was  besieged  without  success  by  Myronides  in  bc.  455,  and  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  under  Acilius  Glabrio  in  191.  It  is  chiefly  famous  for 
the  battle  fought  between  Csesar  and  Pompey,  in  48,  on  the  plain  just 
N.  of  the  city. 

In  PhthiotiB. — ThebflB,  sumamed  Phthiotides,  was  situated  in  the 
N.E.  comer  of  the  district,  near  the  Pagasseau  Gulf.  Previous  to  the 
foundation  of  Demetrias,  it  was  the  most  important  maritime  city  in 
Thessaly.  It  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Cassander  in  his  war 
with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  B.C.  302.  The  i^tolians  made  it  their 
head-quarters  in  Northern  Greece,  until  it  was  taken  from  them  by 
Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  who  changed  its  name  to  Philippopolis. 
It  was  attacked  without  success  by  Flaminius  in  197.  Its  ruins,  con- 
sisting of  the  circuit  of  the  walls  and  towei-s,  and  a  part  of  the  theatre, 
stand  upon  a  height  near  Ak-Ketjd.  Eretria,  near  Pharsiilus,  is 
noticeable  as  the  spot  where  Q.  Flaminius  halted  in  his  march  from 
Pher©  to  Scotussa  in  B.C.  197.  Halm  ®  was  situated  on  a  projecting  spur 
of  Othrys,  near  the  sea,  and  overlooking  the  Grecian  plain.    Ptelenm," 


»  Kai  Key  vSmp  ^p«oi(  Mcotn^t&K,  ^  "YirepctV.— /*•  vl.  467. 
JEyy^  Hiy  ♦^«,  Kft^ytu^  'YntpijiBa  Xhtwk.  PncD.  Pytk.  Iv.  221. 

'Ywtfitia  Kpn^yti,  yifia  etwtnX4<rraToy.  SopH.  Froffm,  768. 

Flevlt  Amymone,  flerunt  Meascides  ondro, 
Flevit  et  emisia  rerocans  Hyperia  lacerUs.— Val.  Flag.  iv.  874. 
'  It  is  noticed  by  Homer  (//.  li.  682). 


•  The  Homeric  epithet  of  Aex(voti|K  was  poseibly  more  appropriate  in  early 
than  in  late  times :  a  large  marah  near  the  site  of  the  town  may  once  have  been 
a  fertile  meadow  :—  ^ 

AyxCaX6v  T*  'Atrrpw,  ifii  nrcAcbr  A<x«roiiii'.-  iJ.  li  W7. 
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noar  the  entrance  of  the  Pagas8?an  G\ilf,  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
among  the  possessions  of  Protesilaus.  Antiochus  landed  here  in  B.C. 
192,  and  the*  town,  having  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  was  de- 
stroyed in  171.  LariBsa  Crematte  received  its  surname  from  its  posi- 
tion **  hanging  "  upon  the  side  of  Othrj'S  :  it  was  occupied  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  in  hiis  war  with  Cassauder  in  b.0.  302,  and  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  their  wars  with  Philip  in  200,  and  with  Perseus  in  1 7 1 . 
MelitflBa  was  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus, 
a  day's  march  from  Pharsalus :  it  was  visited  by  Brasidas  and  by  the 
allies  in  the  Lamiac  War";  Philip  failed  to  take  it.  Lamia,  originally 
belonging  to  the  Malienses,  was  situated  on  a  height  about  6  miles 
from  the  sea  nnd  3^  from  the  Spercheus.  It  is  well  known  from  the 
war  named  after  it,  earned  on  in  B.C.  323  by  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies  agaiuat  Autipater,  who  was  besieged  there.  In  192  Lamia  sub- 
mitted, to  .^tiochus,  and  was  consequently  attacked  by  the  Romans 
and  taken  in  1 9  3  ;  its  site  is  fixed  at  Zifuni. 

In  Magnesia. — Demetrias,  the  most  important  town  in  this  district, 
was  founded  about  B.C.  290  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  peopled  it 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  towns.  It  stood  on  a  declivity 
overhanging  the  Pagassean  Gulf  on  its  eastern  side.  It  was  favourably 
situated  for  the  command  of  the  interior  of  Thessaly  as  well  as  of  the 
surrounding  seas  ;  and  was  hence  termed  one  of  the  three  "  fetters'* 
of  Greece,  the  other  two  being  Chalcis  and  Corinth.  In  1 96  it  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  and  in  1 92  bv  the  ^tolians  :  in  191  it  surrendered 
to  Philip,  and  it  was  retained  by  tdmself  and  his  successor  until  169. 
lolehns^  was  situated  on  a  height  a  little  N.  of  Demetrias :  it  was 
&med  in  the  heroic  ages  as  the  place  where  Jason  lived,  and  where  the 
Argonauts  assembled.  MeliboBa  was  situated  on  the  sea-coast  ^  between 
the  roots  of  Ossa  and  Pelion :  it  was  plundered  by  the  Romans  under 
Cn.  Octavius  in  B.C.  168. 

In  Mali$. — The  chief  and  only  important  town  in  this  district  was 
nraehii,  or  Traohin,  situated  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  (Eta,  a  little 
W.  of  Thermopylae.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  "  rugged  "  rocks 
surrounding  the  plain.  It  commanded  the  approach  to  Thermopylae, 
and  hence  was  valuable  as  a  military  position.  It  is  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Hercules,  to  which  Sophocles 
refers  in  his  Trachinise.  Historically  it  is  famous  for  its  connexion « 
with  Heraclea,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  erected  in  its  territory  in  b.c. 
426,  and  which  became,  after  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Spartans  in  Northern  Greece,  until  its  capture  by  the  Thebans 
in  395.  It  was  afterwards  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Jiltolians,  who 
held  out  against  the  Romans  under  Acilius  Glabrio  for  nearly  a  month 
in  191. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice :  in  Hestixotis—MgiDiamt 
Stagus,  near  the  Peneus,  an  almost  impregnable  fortress,  frequently 


*  Homer  gives  lolchns  the  epithets — '*  roomy,"  "  veil  built :" —  ^ 

NoM  wo\v^riviK,  Od.  xi.  255. 

Bo^ijv,  KoX  TKoj^piiiii  kox  ivKniUvtiv  'laMKK6v.        IlAi,  712. 
2  The  purple  sheU-flsh  was  found  oa  this  coast : — 

Jam  tibi  barbaricoB  Testes,  Melibo»que  Mgens 

Purpura.  Lvcrkt.  ii.  499. 

Purpura  McBondro  duplioi  MelibcBa  cucurrlt. — /En.  v.  251. 
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noticed  in  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  wars ;  lUifima,  an  Homeric  town,' 
somewhat  E.  of  CJomphi ;  Phacrinm,  on  the  left  bank  of  .the  Peneus, 
visited  by  Brasidas  in  B.C.  424,  laid  waste  by  Philip  in  r98,  and  oocu- 
pied  by  the  Roman  praetor  Bsbius  in  191  ;  MjUb,  a  strong  post  on  the 
Titaresius  at  Dhaman,  taken  by  Perseus  in  b.c.  171 ;  MaU»a,  Oyretis, 
and  Eritiimi,  on  tributaries  of  the  Titaresius,  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece  — Cyretias  was  plundered  by  the  ^to- 
lians  in  b.c.  200,  taken  by  Antiochus,  but  recovered  by  Beebios  and 
Philip  in  191,  and  occupied  by  Perseus  in  171 ;  OIoosmh,  an  Homeric 
town,*  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  plain  near  Tempe,  and  now  called 
EloMona ;  AiSrof ,  Pythinm,  and  IJolXdiOi  three,  towns  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Titaresius,  which  formed  a  tripolis  or  confederacy  ;  and 
the  Homeric  OrtiM,  sometimes  identified  with  Phalanna.  In  PeUu- 
giotis — ^Aferax,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus,  about  ten  miles  above 
Larissa;  Mfltropdlu,  near  Atrax^  taken  by  Antiochus  in  191  ;  and 
Laoffria,  on  the  W.  side  of  lake  Bo&beis,  situated  on  a  very  remarkable 
hill  with  two  sdmndts,*  which  rises  like  an  island  out  of  the  plain.  In 
r/i«8saIiot/s— Aittrium,  or  P6irea»,  an  Homeric  town,  situated  on  a 
hill,  with  white,  <»dcareous  olifllB,'  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Api- 
danus  and  Enipeus  ;  Pliylliii,^  situated  on  a  hill  of  the  same  name  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Apidanus,  with  a  famed  temple  of  Apollo ;  and 
Arne,  afterwards  derinm,  near  the  Cuarius,  the  chief  town  of  the 
.^Eolian  Bodotians.  In  Phthiotts—TlijVkoet  between  Pharsalus  and 
Thebes,  an  old  Homeric  town  belonging  to  Ftotesilaus,  and  possessing 
a  temple  in  his  honour  ;  Iton,  or  Itdnni,'  on  the  Cuarius,  with  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Athena;'  Antran,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Maliac  Qulf, 
existing  in  Homer *s  time,i  ^^^^  noticed  in  the  Roman  wars  as  having 
been  purchased  by  Philip,  but  taken  from  him  by  the  Ronums  ; 
Proema,  near  the  sources  of  the  Apidanus,  a  place  captured  by  Aniio> 
chus,  but  recovered  by  Acilius  in  B.C.  191  ;  Varthaoiiim,  on  a  hill  of 
the  same  name  in  the  valley  of  the  Enipeus,  near  which  Agesilaus  con- 
quered the  Thessalian  cavalry  in  b.c.  391  ;  Thunmirt,  Dhomoho,  S.  of 
Proema,  strikingly  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock,  whence  the  traveller, 


»  Homer  (77.  a.  729)  characterises  It  as  "rocky,"  Itfiiftiir  K)mtiajt6wirmit, 

*  Homer  gires  it  the  epithet  "  white,"  from  the  argillaceoos  soU  about  it : — 

*Op^F,  'HAMnyr  t«,  ir^ii'  t*  'OXoow^pa  Afvffi^.— //.  II.  739. 

*  These  are  the  **  twin  hills  in  the  Dotian  plain,"  of  which  Hesiod  [ap  Sfrab. 
ix.  p.  442}  speaks : — 

^  0(1}  Aiiiiiiovf  Uftovt  vaimura  KoXttvob^ 
AutC^  i¥  wtiC^,  wokvPirpvof  ayr'  'Afivpoco. 
•  Ot  d'  «xo»'  *AoT<p4or,  TirdvoU  rt  XtwcA  Kapirpm.—Il.  II.  736. 
'  Aptior  armentifl  Midee,  peeoroMque  Phyllus.— Stat.  TVfc.  It.  45. 
"  The  Homeric  epithet  **  mother  of  flocks,"  was  applied  to  it  probably  from  its 
possessing  a  portion  of  the  uplands  of  Othrys : — 

Ot  6'  tXxov  ^Xdicif¥,  KoX  Hv^pairov  iiAtttMvra. 
Ai^^ifrpoc  i^Acrof ,    Itmi^  rv,  M^fr^pa  f&i^r. — II.  IL  696. 
9  nT)Atafi«v  KOffu^ijiaxv  tOaftfinv  C(9«p^M«m 
'Epyov  'A$riviiLiilt  'lntviio9.  Af<MX.  ^yofi.  Ix.  661. 

'OpfuvHoi  KoA^orm.  Callim.  i7ymn.  in  Cer,  74. 

I  The  epithet  "  rocky "  is  highly  appropriate  ;  some  of  the  best  millstones  in 
Greece  came  fhrai  the  rocks  of  Antron  : — 

Kiu  ndpov  iit^tf0h^v,  "AyrpMri  t«  vtrpfi^crreu— Hom.  JTjrsMt.  in  Cer.  491. 
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emerging  from  the  defiles  of  Othrys,  gains  his  first  view  of  the  Thes- 
salian  plain :  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Philip  in  b.c.  199,  and 
taken  hy  the  Romans  under  Aoilius  in  191  ;  Xjnisd,  near  the  district 
of  the  iSnianeSy  and  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  of  a  similar  name,  now 
called  Taukli:  it  was  plundered  by  the  iEtolians  in  b.c.  198 ;  Fhftl&ra, 
the  port  of  Ijamia,  on  the  Malian  Gulf ;  and  Bdhiniii,'  between  Lamia 
and  Larisaa,  in  a  fertile  district,  at  one  time  held  by  the  iGtolians, 
and  taken  from  them  by  Philip,  after  a  long  siege.  In  Magnesia — 
BoBbe,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake  named  after  it ;  Pag&MB,  at  the  head 
of  the  Pagasasan  Bay,  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  port  where 
Jason  built  the  ship  Argo>;  AphStSB,  a  port  at  the  neck  of  the  same 
gulf,  whence  the  Ai^onauts  are  said  to  have  sailed,  and  where  the 
Persian  fleet  assembled  before  the  battle  of  Artemisium ;  HdnUUe,  on  a 
hill  of  the  same  name  *  connected  with  Ossa,  near  the  outlet  of  the 
Peneus  ;  Enrym^nflB,  on  the  sea-coast,  more  to  the  S. ;  Thavmacia, 
still  further  down  the  coast,  an  Homeric  town,  to  be  distinguished  from 
Thaumaci  in  Phtbiotis  ;  CaithansBa,  at  the  £.  foot  of  PeUon,  noticeable 
as  the  place  whence  the  chesuut-tree  derived  its  name  ;  and  Oliion,^ 
opposite  Artemisium  in  Eubosa,  on  the  neck  of  land  which  runs  into  the 
Pagaseean  Gulf.  In  DcHopia — CtimSne,  probably  near  the  sources  of 
the  Cuarius.  In  (Etxa—Ky^t^  at  the  foot  of  (Eta,  S.  of  the  Sper- 
cheus,  a  town  whose  inhabitants  were  famed  for  their  skill  in  sorcery  : 
it  belonged  to  the  ^tolian  League  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  wars  in 
Greece.    In  3fa2t«— Antiojhrat  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spercheus. 

History. — The  history  of  Thessaly  is  comparatively  devoid  of  interest.. 
The  various  tribes  and  districts  were  very  rarely  united  in  any  course 
of  action :  rather  was  it  the  rule  that  feuds  raged  between  the  leading 
cities  of  Larissa,  Pharsalus,  and  Phersa,  and  that  the  power  of  this 
wealthy  province  was  frittered  away  in  petty  squabbles.  In  the  Persian 
War  the  Thessalians  designed  resistance  to  the  invader,  but  on  the  re- 
fusal of  the  allied  Greeks  to  make  a  stand  at  Tempe,  they  medized  and 
aided  Xerxes.  After  the  battle  of  CEnophvta  the  Athenians  invaded 
Thessaly  under  Myronides,  in  B.C.  454,  without  any  effect.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  War  the  Thessalians  took  little  part,  but  their  sym- 
pathies were  with  Athens ;  and  although  Brasidas  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  country  with  the  aid  of  the  nobles,  the  p>eople  would  not  suffer 


*  It  is  noticed  by  Aristophanes : — 

ITpurtfrra  t^  'Exivouvra  koX  rhv  Mi}Xia 
K6\nov.  Lytittrat,  1169. 

•  Xamque  ferunt  olim  Pagas®  navalibus  Argo 

Egressam  longe  Phasidos  is«e  viam.^PfiOPEBT.  1.  20,  17. 
Jamque  fretnm  Minyee  Pagasfloa  puppe  secabant.— Ov.  Jlet.  vii.  1. 
Ut  Pagas8Ba  ratls  peteret  cum  Phasidos  undas. — Luc.  ii.  715. 

*  The  hill  was  regarded  as  a  favourite  haunt  of  Pan,  and  of  the  Centaurs  and 
the  Lapithes  : — 

Svyxoproi  8'  'O^oAov  ivav 
Xot,  irevKaiaiv  o$€v  x^P*"-'^ 
IlAijpoviTef,  x96va  9c<r<raA(ov 
*Iinrc^«  iiafiojCov.  EuRiP.  Here.  Fur.  371. 

Descendunt  Centauri,  Homolem  Othrymque  nivalem 
Linqaentes  cursu  rapido.  Vmo.  JEn.  vli.  675. 

*  Homer  characterises  it  as  the  "  rough  **  or  "  craggy  "  01ixon>: — 

Kot  HcXt^oiov  •X***'*  ***'  'OKi^itva  rpaxtlav* — //.  ii.  717. 
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remforcements  to  be  sent  to  him.  In  395  the  Thessalians  joined  the 
Boootian  league  against  Sparta.  Thessaly  was  afterwards  the  scene  of 
internal  discord  through  the  rise  of  Phera;  under  Lycophron,  who  de- 
feated the  Larissasans  and  their  allies  in  404,  and  introduced  the  Lace> 
dsemonians  into  the  country.  Jason,  the  successor  of  Lycophron,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  supremacy  over  Thessaly,  with  the  title  of 
TaguB,  in  374,  and  exercised  an  important  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  particularly  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  The  tyranny  exercised 
by  the  successors  of  Jason,  Polyphron,  Polydorus,  and  Alexander,  led 
to  the  interference  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and,  after  his  withdrawal, 
of  the  Thebans,  who  invaded  Thessaly  under  Pelopidas  in  the  years 

369  and  3C8,  and  again  in  364;  by  which  the  power  of  Pheres  was 
checked,  but  not  cinished.  It  remained  for  the  Macedonians  under 
Philip  to  effect  this  in  352,  when  the  last  of  the  tyrants,  Lycophron, 
was  defeated  and  expelled.  Thessaly  henceforth  formed  a  part  of  the 
Macedonian  empire,  to  which  they  remained  attached,  in  spite  of  an 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  after  Alexander's  death,  until  the  Romans 
established  their  supremacy  (b.c.  197). 

Islands.— Off  the  coast  of  Thessaly  lie  the  follo\ving  islands : — 
Soi&thiui,  ShiaOio,  opposite  the  promontoi*y  of  Sepias,  originally  occu- 
pied by  Pelasgians,  afterwards  by  Chalcidians  of  Euboea,  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia 
in  B.C.  200 :  the  island  produced  a  good  wine.  Halonnggm,  Skopdo, 
more  to  the  E.,  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  isles  of  the  .^^gsean,  in 
consequence  of  its  excellent  wine  :  it  was  the  cause  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween Philip  and  the  Athenians  in  b.c.  343.  Pepardfhiii,^  KUtdhromiay 
still  more  to  the  E.,  said  to  have  been  colonized  by  Cretans,  famed  for 
its  wine  and  oil,^  and  possessing  three  towns,  the  chief  one  of  which  was 
destroyed  by  Philip  in  b.c.  200.  BwtndTla,  Skandolet  a  small  island  be- 
tween Pepai-ethus  and  Scyrus.  And,  lastly,  Seyroi,  Skyro,  so  called 
from  its  ruggedness,  E.  of  Euboea,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  narrow 
isthmus.  The  town  stood  on  the  sides  of  a  high  rocky  peak^  on  the  E. 
coast,  and  contained  a  temple  of  Athena,  who  was  the  patron  deity  of 
the  island.  Scvros  is  frequently  noticed  in  mythical  legends  :  Thetis 
concealed  Achilles,  and  Pyrrhus  was  nurtured  there ;  Theseus  retired 
thither  from  Athens,  and  was  treacherously  slain  there  ;•  his  bones 
were  conveyed  to  Athens  in  B.C.  469.  The  island  thenceforth  belonged 
to  Athens.  Its  soil  was  unproductive,  but  it  possessed  a  famous  breed 
of  goats,  and  quarries  of  variegat-ed  marble. 

II.  Epikub. 

§  1 3.  Epinu  was  the  name  given  to  an  extensive  district  in  the 
N.W,  of  Greece,  lying  between  the  Ionian  Sea  in  the  W.  and  Pindus 


<  Atyoi  r',  Eipcauu  t«  koX  aYXioAi}  Ilcvapt)^.— HoM.  HyvMi,  in  ApoU.  32. 
"  Nitidfcque  ferax  Peparethoe  oUtw.— Or.  Met.  vii.  470. 

'  AvT?K  Yop  fiiy  ryi*  #coiXi^  hri  nji?  itaiii 
*Uyayor  he  Sicvpov  fUr'  ci>inn^fii4ac  'Ax<uovf.— Od.  xL  607. 

Z^GpoF  iAitv  alirctai',  'Ewrjof  vrokUBpov,  II.  ix.  668. 

9  *0  ^fiibv  n-fuf,  Sicvpof  &  Xvypov«  rd^ovf 
Kfnnivmv  tvepBtv  aiytXtif/  poi^wfi^trnv 
UdKan,  doiccvei  rat  drapx^rouf  ^i^f.  Lycoitir.  1324 
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in  the  E.,  and  extending  from  the  Acrooeraunian  Promontory  in  the 
N.  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf  in  the  S.     It  is  for  the  most  part  a  wild 
and  mountainous  country :  the  valleys  are  numerous,  but  not  ex- 
tensive, and  have  at  no  period  supplied  suflBcient  com  for  the  support 
of      the      inhabitants. 
There    is  but  a  single 
extensive  plain,  in  which 
Dodona    was    situated. 
Epirus      has      always   , 
been  a  pastoral  country. 
Among  its  most  valued 
productions  were  oxen  * 
(which  supplied  the  na- 
tional emblem),  horses,^  Coin  of  Epirua. 
and  dogs.* 

Name. — The  name  is  derived  from  ijireipoSf  "mainland,"  and  was 
originally  applied  to  the  whole  W.  coast  of  Greece  as  far  S.  as  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf,  in  contradistinction  to  the  islands  that  skirt  the  coast."* 
This  use  prevailed  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

§  14.  Tlie  mountains  that  traverse  Epirus  emanate  from  the 
central  range  of  Findns.  The  only  one  that  received  a  specific 
designation  was  the  Ceraunii  Montes  in  the  extreme  N.W.,  which 
attains  a  great  height  as  it  approaches  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  terminates 
in  the  promontory  of  Aoroceraunia*  Lingitetta,  the  dread  of  ancient 
mariners.*  lliis  range  marks  the  limit  between  the  valleys  which 
fall  towards  the  N.W.  and  those  which  fall  towards  the  S.W.,  the 
latter  being  to  the  S.  of  the  Ceraunian  range.     The  rivers  (with  tho 


1  Hence  Pindar  alludes  to  the  "  lofty  ox.feeding  hills  "  of  Epirus : — 
9^19  6i  xparei 
<M£f •  Ncoim$\cfio«  2*  'A- 

TTcipw  Stairpvo-tf , 
Bovfi&rai  riBi  irpwi^cf  ef- 
oxot  KaraieetvTai.  I*IXD.  yem.  Iv.  81. 

^  Eliadum  palmas  Epiros  equanun.  Georg.  i.  59. 

3  Yeloccs  SpartsB  eatulos,  acremque  Molossmn 

Posce  sero  pingui.  Oeorg.  lii.  405. 

Simul  domus  alta  Molossis 

Personuit  canibus.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  6,  114. 

'Oi  T*  'Hireipoi'  ex^v,  ^3'  avrvripaxa   ivifJkovro. — H.  11.  634. 
^  Quern  mortis  tlmuit  gradum 

Qui  siccis  oculLs  monstra  natantia. 
Qui  Tidit  mare  turbidum,'et 

Infamcs  scopulos,  .\croceraunia  ? — Hob.  Cttrtn.  i.  8,  17. 
£t  mag:no  late  distantia  ponto 
Temierunt  pavidos  accensa  Ceraunia  nautas. — Sil.  Ital.  vili.  6S2. 
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exception  of  the  A6iif«  the  head  waters  of  which  fall  within  the 
limits  of  Epirus)  seek  the  sea  in  nearly  parallel  courses  in  a  soath- 
westerly  direction,  llie  most  imi)ortant  of  them  is  the  AeheUvi, 
Aspropotamo,  which  traverses  the  eastern  part  of  the  province. 
The  others,  in  order  from  E.  to  W.,  are — the  Araokthni)  Art't,  which 
falls  into  the  Amhracian  Gulf,  and  which  was  regarded  as  the 
hoimdary  between  Hellas  Proper  and  Epirus ;  the  AehSroiit*  Qurla, 
a  stream  of  no  gjreat  size,  which  falls  into  a  small  bay  named 
Glycys  Limen,  "  Sweet  Harbour,"  Port  Fanari ;  the  Tby&iiiii* 
which  joins  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Corcyra ;  and  the 
Celydnnst  N.  of  the  Ceraunian  ran<Te,  which  formed  tlie  N.  limit 
of  Epirus.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Epirus  was  a  lake  named  PamMtif, 
now  Joannina,  The  line  of  coast  is  irregular  and  forms  numerous 
inlets :  in  the  S.  the  Ambradns  Sinus  penetrates  into  the  interior  to 
a  distance  of  25  miles,  and  attains  a  width  of  about  10  miles  ;  the 
entrance  to  it  is  by  a  narrow  and  tortuous  channel,  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  describe  more  minutely  hereafter. 

§  15.  The  inhabitants  of  Epirus  were  not  considered  by  tlie  Greeks 
as  an  Hellenic  race :  tlie  southern  tribes  were,  nevertheless,  closely 
allied  to  it,  while  the  northern  bore  affinity  to  the  Illyrians  and 
Macedonians.  They  were  divided  into  numerous  clans,  of  which 
three  gained  a  pre-eminence — the  Chabues,  Thesproti,  and  Molossi. 
Epirus  was  hence  divided  into  three  districts — Chaonia*  uix)n  tlie 
W.  'coast  from  the  Acroceraunian  promontory  to  the  lliyamis ; 
ThetprotiE  from  the  Thyamis  to  the  Amhracian  Gulf,  including  the 
district  of  the  Cassoi)aji  in  the  S. ;  and  MoloMis»  in  the  interior  from 
the  Aous  to  the  Aml)racian  Gulf.  In  the  latter  division  are  included 
two  districts  which  were  i)olitically  distinct  from  Epirus,  viz. : 
Ambrada  the  district  about  the  Hellenic  town  of  the  same  name  on 
the  N.  of  the  Amhracian  Gulf;  and  Athamaniat  an  extensive  district 
in  the  valley  of  tlie  Achelous  and  on  the  slopes  of  Pindus.  The 
towns  of  Epirus  Proper  are  few  and  unimportant ;  shut  off  as  this 
countrj'  was  from  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  adapted  to  pastoral  pursuits 
alone,  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  people  Uved  (as  we 
are  expressly  informed  tliat  they  did)  in  villages.  It  was  not  until 
the  Molossian  kings  introduced  habits  of  Greek  civilization  that  any 
advance  was  made  in  this  respect.  The  only  place  in  Epirus  Proper 
which  gained  any  fame  in  early  times  was  Dodona,  the  seat  of  a 
famous  oracle ;  and  even  this  must  have  been  unimportant  in  point 
of  size,  otherwise  its  site  would  not  have  remained  doubtful.  The 
Corinthians  planted  a  colony,  Ambracia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Ambra- 


*  This  river  was  invested  with  many  dread  associationB,  as  being  nnder  the 
rule  of  Aidoneus  the  king  of  Hades.  In  one  part  of  its  conrse  it  flowed  through 
a  lake  named  after  it,  Aeherusia,  and  it  received  a  tributary,  the  Cocytus,  Vuro. 
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cian  Gulf,  which  became  historically  famous.  When  the  Romans  gained 
possession  of  Greece,  Epirus  became  a  little  more  "  in  the  world,"  a8 
several  of  the  ports  were  favourable  for  communication  with  Italy.  A 
large  town,  Nicopolis,  was  founded  in  B.C.  31  by  Augustus,  at  the 
entrance  of  (he  Ambracian  Gulf,  which  became  the  chief  city  of 
Western  Greece,  and  survived  to  the  Middle  Ages.  We  shall  notice 
the  tovms  in  their  order  from  N.  to  S. 

Fhoenloe,  in  Chaonia,  was  situated  upon  the  banks  of  a  river  at  some 
distance  from  the  sea- coast.     It  is  described  in  b.c.  230  as  the  strongest 
and  richest  of  the  cities  of  Epirus  :  it  was  taken  in  that  year  by  the 
Illyrians.     Peace  was  concluded  there  between  Philip  and  the  Romans 
in  204.     The  hill  on  which  it  stood  retaios  the  name  of  FinQci.    Bnth- 
rOtnm  was  situated  at  the  head  of  a  salt-water  lake,^  named  Pelodes, 
which  was  connected  by  a  river  with  the  sea.     It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Helenus,  son  of  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus.     Ceesar 
captured  it  after  he  had  taken  Oricum,  and  it  became  a  Roman  colony. 
Nicopolis  was  founded  by  Augustus  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
gained  at  Actium:  it  was  situated  on  a  low  isthmus  separatiog  the 
Ionian  Sea  from  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  about  3  miles  N.  of  Prevem,  the 
spot  on  which  the  town  was  built  being  the  place  where  Augustus  en- 
camped before  tho  battle.    The  scene  of  the  engagement  is  illustrated 
by     the     accompanying 
plan,     which     shows    a 
double  entrance   to  the 
Ambracian  Bay— the  one 
in  the  W.  guarded  by  a 
promontory    named   La 
Punta  (3),  the  other  by 
C.    Madonna    (4),     be- 
tween   which     lies     the 
Bay     of    Preveaa    (p), 
about    4     miles    broad. 
Actium  is  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  former  of 

the    two    promontories.  Plan  of  Actium. 

The   battle  was    fought 

outside  the  straits,  the  fleet  of  Antony  having  been  previously  in  the  Bay 
of  Prevesa.  The  position  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  where  Antony's  camp 
was  pitched,  was  at  5 ;  while  the  ruins  of  Prevesa  are  at  1.  Augustus 
established  a  quinquennial  festival  at  Nicopolis  in  commemoration  of 
his  victory,  and  made  the  place  a  Roman  colony.  A  church  appears 
to  have  been  planted -there,  as  it  is  probably  the  place  noticed  by  St. 
Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus.  DodSna  was  probably  situated  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  Lake  Pambotis,  where  is  a  ridge,  Mitzikeli,  corresponding 
to  the  ancient  Tomftrus,  and  a  fertile  plain  surrounding  the  end  of  the 
lake.     The  oracle  of  Dodona  ranked  with  those  of  Delphi  and  Ammon, 


'  The   epithet   "celsam,"   which  Virgil  gives   it,   is  roisplaceil,  as  the  town 
lies  low  : — 

Protinus  aerias  Pheeaeum  abscondimus  arceft, 
'  Litioruque  Epiri  lefrimns,  portuque  subimiia 

Chaonio,  et  criitatn  Buthroti  aacendimuB  urbem. — .En.  iii.  201. 
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and  was  visited  from  all  parts  of  the  world. ^  The  responses  were  de- 
livered from  an  oak — in  the  hollow  of  which  the  image  of  the  god  was 
placed — by  means  of  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  which  were  interpreted 
by  the  priests.^  The  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  ^tolians  in  B  c.  219, 
and  afterwards  restored.  The  ruins  at  Kastritza  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  site  of  the  town.*  Pasi&ron,  the  old  capital  of  the  Molossi,  is 
of  uncei*tain  position.  It  was  taken  by  the  Roman  praetor  Anidus 
Gallus  inB.c.  167.  Argithea,  the  capital  of  Athamania,  was  situated 
on  the  road  between  Ambracia  and  Goraphi,  £.  of  the  Achelous.  Am- 
brada,  Arta,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arachthus,  about  7  miles 
from  the  shores  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  Originally  a  Thespi*otian  town, 
it  was  occupied  by  a  Corinthian  colony  about  B.G.  G35,  and  became  a 
most  flourishing  place  The  Ambraciots  sided  with  Sparta  in  the 
Peloponnesiau  War,  and  for  a  time  they  got  possession  of  Ajnphilochia 
in  432.  Their  attempts  to  conquer  Acamania  in  429,  and  to  retake 
Amphilochian  Argos  in  426,  both  failed,  and  their  power  was  thence- 
forth checked.  Under  Pyrrhus,  Ambracia  became  the  capital  of  Epirus. 
In  189  it  sustained  a  memorable  siege  by  the  Romans,  and  thenceforth 
it  declined  in  power. 

Places  of  less  importance  were  —  PalsMte,  upon  the  coast  of  Chaonia, 
where  Coesar  landed  from  Brundusium  in  his  war  against  Pompey  ;^ 
Onohetmiu,  which  served  as  the  port  of  Phoonice,  and  was  apparently 
used  as  a  point  of  transit  to  Italy,  the  wind  favourable  for  crossing 
being  termed  Onchesmltes ;  Cestna,  on  the  Thvamis.  famed  for  ite 
breed  of  oxen ;  it  appears  to  have  been  also  c(uled  Troy  ;  SybSta,  a 
small  harbour  opposite  the  S.  point  of  Oorcyra,  with  two  small  islands 
of  the  same  name  before  it  (the  Corinth iaus  erected  their  ti*ophy,  after 
their  Corcyrsean  engagement  in  B.C.  482,  at  the  "  continental,"'  the  Cor- 
ey neans  at  the  "  insular"  Sybota);  Ghimeriimi,  more  to  the  S.,  used 
by  the  Corinthians  as  a  naval  station  in  the  war  just  referred  to ; 


*  The  great  antiquity  of  the  oracle  is  indicated  by  the  epithet  **  Pelasgian  :'* 
Ztv  ai«u,  AbtSotvaie,  TIcAatryued,  njAo^t  Fot'oiF, 

Sol  vaCowr'  vvo^^rcu  avtirr^voScc,  x^toicvi'ai. — It.  xvi.  23S. 

9  Attf&on^y,  ^irY6v  Tt  H^Xavy&v  S6p<»yoy  ^#tev. 

Hbsiod.  ap,  Strob.  vii.^p.  327. 
*A  Twi'  bptCnif  jcftt  xa/uuu4coirwK  cyM 
ScAAwi^  iatX6i»y  oKaot  titrrfpojil/atiriv 

npbf  T^  irarp^of  ical  no\vyKu<ra<n>  ipvoi'  SOPH.  TraA.  11^6. 

*Oi  7TIIV  naXtuiy  ^riyhv  av^<rai  iron 
AM^wFt  iuTVwv  ix  ircAcuifiwi'  c^.  Id,  171. 

>  Both  Euripides  and  .Sachylus  consider  Dodona  as  a  Thesprotiaii  town, 
though,  according  to  the  latter,  it  was  in  Molossis ;  we  may  also  infer  that  it 
wa8  situated  in  a  lofty  position,  trova.  tho^  epithets  oimwMixSv  and  ivtrxtifi^v  ap* 
plied  to  it  by  JGachylus  and  Homer : — 

0«nrpcaTV  o^Saf  nfivi.  AnUttnft  fioBpa,  Phomiti,  096. 

'EiTffl  ykp  ^A0e«  %ph>i  MoAotnri  Mirc3a, 

Tt)!'  aimnnaihv  r  ji^i  AcoMk^k,  Iva, 

M«uT«ia,  0iMcof  t'  i<rn  Ocoirptarov  Au>«.  Prota,  Vinct.  829. 

'  Inde  rapi  compere  rotes,  atque  sqnora  olaasem 
Corva  sequi,  qusB  jam  rento  iluctaqne  secundo 
Lapsa  Pal^estinas  unois  o<mfixit  arenas. — Lro.  r.  458. 
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Cassope,  the  capital  of  the  Cassopeei,  near  the  coast,  a  city  of  great  size, 
as  its  ruins  testify ;  Pandotia,  on  the  river  Acheron,  an  ancient  colony 
of  Elis  ;  and  Ephynii  an  old  Homeric  town,'  afterwards  called  Cichyrus/ 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Acheron. 

History. — The  history  of  Epirus  is  almost  a  blank  imtil  the  rise  of 
the  Molossian  dynasty  after  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Alexander,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  extended  his  sway  over  the  whol^ 
of  Epirus.  He  died  in  B.C.  326,  and  was  succeeded  by  JEacides,  and 
^acides  by  Alcetas,  after  whom  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus  became  king, 
and  raised  the  kingdom  to  its  greatest  splendour.  Pyrrhus  was  suc- 
ceeded in  272  by  his  son,  Alexander  II.,  who  was  followed  in  succes- 
sion by  his  two  sons  Pyrrfius  II.  and  Ptolemy,  with  whom  the  family 
of  Pyri'hus  became  extinct,  about  235.  A  republicar.  form  of  govern- 
ment then  prevailed.  After  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  in  168,  the  . 
Romans  inflicted  a  most  savage  revenge  on  the  towns  of  Epirus  on  sus- 
picion of  their  having  favoured  Perseus  :  70  towns  were  destroyed  by 
^milius  Paulus,  and  150,000  inhabitants  reduced  to  slavery.  The 
country  thenceforth  became  a  scene  of  desolation,  and  prosperity  was 
confined  to  the  few  sea-coast  towns  which  the  Romans  favoured. 

§  16.  Off  the  coast  of  Epirus  lies  the  important  island  of  Coro^rat 
Corfu,*  also  named  Drepftne  IVom  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  a 
scythe,  and  probably  the  same  as  Homer's  Scheria.*  Its  length  Jrom 
N.  to  S.  is  about  38  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  from  20  miles  in  the 
N.  to  some  3  or  4  in  the  S. ;  its  nearest  approach  to  the  mainland 
is  in  the  N.,  where  the  passage  is  only  2  miles  wide.  It  is  generally 
mountainous,  and  was  deservedly  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  ancient 
times.  The  chief  town,  also  named  Corcyra,  was  on  the  E.  coast, 
a  little  S.  of  the  modem  capital.  The  only  other  town  of  importance 
was  Cassi6i)e  in  the  N.E. 

The  loftiest  mountains  are  in  the  N.,  where  San  Salvatore  rises  to 
nearly  4000  feet.  From  these  a  ridge  runs  southwards,  forming  the 
backbone  of  the  island.  The  height  named  Istdne  was  probably  near 
the  capital.    The  promontories  were  named — Cassidpe,  CcUharina,  in 


*ni;(rro  yap  #cquc«t<rc  Bofjs  iiri  vijJk  'Oiv<r<revs, 
^ipfiaxov  avipoitovov  di^i^fievof .  Od.  1.  259. 

'Hi  xal  /is  'Eiftvpnv  iOt/itt,  ir^cipoK  apovpw, 
'EAdeii',  o^p'  €¥Bev  Bviiw^opa  ^app.ax*  iysucff.  Od.  II.  328. 

<  Corfu  is  a  coiruption  of  the  medicoval  name  itopi^w,  applied  to  the  two  lofty 
peaks  of  the  rock  on  which  the  modern  citadel  stands.    These  were  the 

Aerias  Pho^acmn  arces 
commemorated  by  Virgil  {jEh.  ill.  291). 

*  *E<m  Bi  Ti?  iropBp.oio  rrapoiripti  lovCoio 
*\pj^iKa4fifi  wUipa  KtpawCji  tiv  aXi  »^<ro?, 

^ptvavn  T^v  iicKktitimu 

OD,^^a  ♦<uiijc«v  itfAi  rpo^Mv.  Apollos.  Argon,  iv.  9^2. 

Ov  Spa  ^njirao"'  anipri  TKavKSytm  'A^nj 
n6vT0¥  iw'  arpvyrrw  Atire  6k  Sx'P**?"  «paT«in|F.— Od.  vii- 19. 
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the  N.E  ;  PhaJftWum,  C.  Dradi,  in  the  N.W. ;  Leneynma,  Lefkimo,  on 
the  E.  coast ;  and  Amphip&ffU*  ^'  Bianco,  in  the  S.  The  town  of 
Coreyra  stood  on  a  peninsula  formed  on  one  side  hy  the  lagoon  of 

Peschiera,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  bay.  It  possessed  two 
ports— the  Hyllaic  in  the 
Peschiera^  and  the  other  in 
the  bay.  The  acropolis  was 
near  the  former,  on  the 
long  undulating  promontory 
S.  of  Corfu,  A  little  N.  of 
the  town  was  the  isle  of 
Ptyehia,  Vido.  Coreyra  was 
700.  It  rapidly  rose  to  a 
and  entered  into  rivalry  with  the  mother 


Coin  of  Coreyra. 


colonized  bv  the  Corinthians  about  b.c, 
ligh  prosperityj 


jBed  by 
state  of  hign   .       .        ., ,  ^ 

country.  War  broke  out  about  b.c.  664,  and  the  island  was  reduced 
by  Periander  (625-585),  but  soon  regained  its  independence.  The 
quarrel  with  Corinth  respecting  Epidamnus  led  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War  in  431,  in  which  Coreyra  sided  with  Athens. 
The  subsequent  events  of  importance  are  the  sieges  of  Coreyra  by  the 
Spartans  under  Mnasippus  in  373,  by  Cleonymus  in  312,  by  Cassander 
in  300,  and  its  capture  by  the  Romans  in  229. 

S.  of  Coreyra  are  two  small  islands,  anciently  named  Pazi,  now  Paxo 
and  Antipaxo. 


n3lphi  from  the  West.    (From  a  sketch  by  Sir  Gardner  AVIlkinson) 
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Monnt  f^amossus  and  the  Htll  above  Delphi,  with  the  Village  of  Chrysd  and  the  port 
(Scala)  below.    (From  a  Sketch  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson.; 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CENTRAL   GREKCE. — ACARNANIA,    -ETOLIA,     WESTKRN    LOCRIS,    DORIS, 
PHOCIS,    EA8TEKN    LOCRIS,    BOEOTIA. 

I.  AcABNANiA.  §  1.  Bouudaries.  §  2.  Mountains  and  rivers.  §  3. 
Inhabitants  ;  towns ;  history.  §  4.  Islands — Leucas,  Cephallenia, 
&c.  II.  iEroLiA.  §  5.  Bouudaries.  §  6.  Mountains  arid  rivers. 
§  7.  Inhabitants;  towns;  history.  III,  Western  Locris.  §  8. 
Boundaries;  mountains;  towns;  history.  IV.  DoRis.  §9.  Bound- 
aries; towns,  &c.  V.  Phocis.  §10.  Boundaries.  §  11.  Mountains 
and  rivei-s.  §12.  Inhabitants;  towns;  history.  VI.  Eastern 
Locris.  §  13.  Boundaries  ;  mountains ;  and  rivers.  §  14.  Inhab- 
itants ;  towns.  VII.  B(EonA.  §  15.  Boundaries.  §  16.  Mountains. 
§17.  Rivers;  lakes.     §  18.  Inhabitants-;  towns;  history. 

I.    ACARNANIA. 

§  1.  Acamania  was  a  maritime  province  in  the  S.W.  of  Northern 
(ireece,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ambracian  Gulf  and  Epinis ;  on 
the  E.  by  the  Achelous,  sefttiratinj^  it  from   iEtolia ;  an<l  on  the  W. 
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and  S.W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  In  form  it  resembles  a  triangle,  the 
apex  pointing  to  the  S.  The  sea-coast  is  irregular  and  lined  with 
islands,  which  render  navigation  dangerous.    The  interior  is  traversed 

by  mountain  ranges  of 

moderate  height,  having 
a  general  south-easterly 
direction,  and  covered 
with  forests.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  especially  the 
plains  about  the  lower 
course  of  the  Achelous 
CoinofAcamanla.  which    sustained    large 

quantities  of  sheep  and 
cattle ;  its  resources  were  not,  however,  much  improved  by  its  in- 
habitants. 

§  2.  Its  physical  features  were  but  imperfectly  kno\vn  to  the 
ancients.  None  of  the  mountains  received  special  names,  and  only 
two  of  the  promontories,  viz.  Actiomt  La  Punta,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  connexion 
with  Nioopolis,  and  CrithSte  on  the  W.  coast.  The  chief  river  is  the 
Aohelous,  Aspropotamo,  which  attains  a  width  of  about  f  of  a  mile 


Mouth  of  the  AcbcUius. 
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near  Stratii8,^and,  as  it  approaches  the  sea,'  crosses  over  an  aUuvial 
plain  of  remarkable  fertility,  named  Paracheloltis,  with  an  exceedingly 
tortuous  course.*  It  brings  down  an  immense  amount  of  deposit,' 
which  has  formed  a  considerable  district  near  its  mouth.  There  are 
several  lakes  in  the  interior ;  the  most  important  of  which,  named 
Kellte*  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous. 

§  3.  The  early  inhabitants  of  Acamania  were  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Amphilochians)  considered  to  belong  to  the  Hellenic  race, 
though  they  were  intimately  connected  with  the '  Epirot  tribes. 
They  were  at  an  early  period  driven  into  the  interior  by  the  Greek 
settlers  on  the  coast :  they  are  described  as  a  rude  and  barbarous 
.l)eople,  engaged  in  constant  wars  with  their  neighbours,  Uving  by 
rapine,  and  famed  for  their  skill  in  slinging.  They  lived  for  the 
most  part  in  villages,  and  had  no  well-defined  form  of  government. 
In  times  of  danger  they  formed  a  league,  wliich  held  its  meetings 
either  at'  Stratus  or  at  Thyreum,  under  the  presidency  of  a  stralegfis 
or  general.  The  proper  Acamanian  towns  were  few  and  unimportant ; 
Stratus,  on  the  Achelous,  appears  to  have  ranked  as  the  capital. 
Colonies  were  planted  by  the  Corinthians  about  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century  B.C.  at  several  points  on  the  sea-coast,  such  as  Anactoriimi 
and  Sollium.  Several  of  the  towns  are  mentioned^  in  connexion 
with  the  Athenian  campaign  in  426,  and  again  in  the  history  of 
the  ^tolian  wars.  The  foundation  of  Nicojwlis  proved  fatal  to 
Argos,  Anactorium,  Sollium,  ^nd  other  places  in  the  N.W.,  which 
were  depopulated  in  order  to  supply  the  new  town  with  inhabitants. 
We  shall  describe  these  towns  in  order  from  N.  to  S. 

On  the  Sea^CoasL—Aigo§t 
sumamed  AmphilooMcom, 
stood  on  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Ainbracian  Gulf,  on  the 
small  river  Inacbus.  Its 
site  has  been  identified  with 
Neokhorif  now  at  some  short 
distance  from  the  shore,  but 

near  a  lagoon  which  formerly  Coln  of  Angos  Amphllochicura. 

may  have  extended  further 
inland.     Argos  became  prominent  in  the  Peloponnesian  War :    its 


1  It  was  with  this  lower  portion  of  the  Achelous  that  the  Greeks  were  hest 
acquainted.    Homer  dignifies  it  with  the  title  of  '*  king  " : — 
oAA'  ovx  coTi  Au  KpovUtvi  fiaxt<r$<u' 
T<(»  ovii  xpctwf  'AxcAMtbf  Ivo^ttiipi^et, 

OitSi  ^pBvpptirao  tUya  <r0^y<n  'Chctavolo.  II.  xxi.  193. 

*  The  legend  of  the  contest  between  Hercules  and  Achelout*  for  the  hand  of 
DeTaneira,  the  daughter  of  (Eneus,  may  have  been  based  upon  the  efforts  made 
by  the  inhabitants  to  restrain  the  river  within  due  bounds  by  dykes  and  dams ; 
several  of  the  coins  of  the  country  represent  the  god  Achelous  as  a  bull  with 
the  head  of  an  old  man. 

*  Et  tnus,  CEneu, 

Pene  gener  erastis  oblimat  Echinadas  imdi*. — Lvc.  vi.  868. 
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Coin  of  Anactorinm. 


origiiial  inhabitanta,  who  were  a  Don-Hellenic  race,  were  expelled  by 
the  Ambraciot  Greeks,  but  were  afterwards  restored  by  the  Athenians 
in  B.C.  432.  The  Ambraciots  invaded  the  Argive  territory  in  430  and 
426,  but  were  utterly  defeated  on  the  latter  occasion  by  Demosthenes.^ 
At  a  subsequent  period  of  history,  we  hear  of  Argos  as  in  the  hands  of 
the  ^tolians,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Roman  general,  M.  Fulvius, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  that  people.    Anaetorinm  was  on  the  S.  coast 

of  the  Ambracian  Oulf,  at 
the  W.  entrance  of  the  pro- 
montory, now  named  C. 
Madonna,  It  was  colonized 
by  Corinthians  and  Corey- 
rseans  jointly,  but,  in  the 
war  between  the  two  states 
in  B.C.  432,  it  fell  into  the* 
hands  of  the  former,  with 
whom  it  remained  until  425, 
when  the  Athenians  restored  it  to  the  Corcyrajana.  Diyreiixii  was 
pituated  either  on  or  near  the  Ionian  Sea,  a  short  distance  S.  of  the 
canal  which  separated  Leucas  from  the  mainland.  It  is  first  noticed 
in  B.C.  373,  when  Iphicrates  invaded  its  tei-ritory.  At  the  time  of  the 
Roman  wars  in  Greece,  the  meetings  of  the  Acamantan  League  were 
held  there.     ngwIMaa  was  an  important  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

Achelous,  about  10  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  com- 
manded the  access  to  the 
interior,  and  was  fortified 
both  by  art  and  nature, 
being  surrounded  by  exten- 
sive marshes.  The  Mes- 
senians  took  it  in  b  c.  455, 
but  did  not  retain  it.  The 
ColnofCEniadiB.  Athenians     under    Pericles 

besieged  it  without  success 
in  454,  and  with  a  different  result  under  Demosthenes  in  424.  The 
.^tolians  occupied  it  until  219,  when  it  was  taken  by  Philip,  who  in 
turn  was  deprived  of  it  by  the  Romans  in  211.  Its  ruins  are  found  at 
Trikardho  and  consist  of  remains  of  a  theatre,  arched  posterns,  and  a 
larger  amhed  gateway. 

In  the  Interior. — Stratni  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Achelous 
and  was  a  military  post  of  importance,  as  commanding  the  passes 
towards  the  N.  In  b.c.  429  it  was  vainly  attacked  by  the  Ambraciots. 
It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  i£tolians,  nor  could  Philip  V. 
or  Perseus  wrest  it  from  them.  It  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  Mace- 
donian and  Roman  wars.  Extensive  remains  of  it  exist  at  Surovigli. 
Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice.  On  the  Sea-Coast — 
ft,  in  Amphilochia,  at  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf, 


*  The  following  places  are  noticed  in  connexion  with  this  campaign — Olpie,  a 
fortiflcd  hill  which  the  Ambraciots  captured,  about  three  miles  N.W.  of  Argos  on 
the  shore  of  the  gulf;  Crenic,  where  the  Acamanians  took  up  their  position, 
somewhat  S.W.  of  Argos ;  Metropolis,  where  the  Spartan  general  Eurylochus  was 
posted,  a  little  E.  of  Olpoe  ;  and  the  pass  which  was  closed  by  the  Greater  and 
Lesser  Idomene,  now  the  Past  of  MakrinorOf  near  the  coast  on  the  road  to 
Ambracia. 
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between  Argos  and  Stratus;  PalsBriM,  on  the  sea-coast  between  Leucas 

and  Alyzia,  noticed  as  an  ally  of  Athens  in  B.C.  431 ;  SoUiom,  on  ihe 

coast  near  Palserus,   but  of  uncertain  position,  a  Corinthian  colony, 

captured  by  the  Athenians  in  b.c.  431;  Alyna,  about  2  miles  from  the 

sea-coast,  with  a  sanctuary 

of  Hercules    adorned    witn 

works  of  art  by  Lysippus  ;  a 

naval     battle    was     fought 

near  it  in  b.c.  374,  between 

the  Athenians  and  Lacedse- 

monians  ;  and  Ast&difl,  near 

Prom.  Crithote,  a  colony  of 

Cephallenia.     In  the  Interior  Coinof  Alyzla. 

— Hedeon,  S.  of  Limneea,  a 

strong  post  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  i£tolians  in  B.C.  231,  and 

occupied  by  Antiochus  in  191;  Fhytia,  on  a  height  S.   of  Medeon, 

strongly  fortified,  but  nevertheless  taken  by  the  iEtolians  after  the 

time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  by  Philip  in  b.c.  219;  and  lastly, 

Hetropolii,  S.  of  Stratus,  captured  by  the  ^tolians,  and  taken  by 

Philip  in  b.c.  219. 

History. — The  Acamanians  are  not  noticed  in  history  until  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  they  appear  as  allies  of  the  Athenians, 
and  were  great  supporters  of  their  influence  in  Western  Greece.  The 
Acamanians  particularly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  battle  of 
Olpa;  in  B.C.  426.  We  next  hear  of  them  as  at  war  with  the  Acheans 
in  39 1 ,  when  the  Lacedeemonians,  as  allies  of  the  latter  people,  invaded 
their  country.  They  were  afterwards  subjected  to  the  ^tolian  League ; 
lience  they  were  naturally  thrown  into  alliance  with  the  Macedonian 
kings,  to  whom  they  adhered  with  great  fidelity  until  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Acamania  was  attached 
to  the  province  of  Achsca  or  of  Epirus. 

§  4.  Off  the  coast  of  Acamania  lie  several  islands,  of  which  the 
most  important  are — ^Leuoadia.  Santa  Miiura ;  Cephallenia ;  Cepha- 
Ionia;  and  Ith&ca.  Thiaki:  and  the  less  important — the  Teleboldet, 
consisting  of  Taphnsi  Meganisi,  Camiis  and  otliere,  between  Leucas 
and  the  coast ;  the  Eohin&det.  "  sea-urchins  '*  (so  named  from  their 
jagged  outlines),  a  chister  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  some 
of  which,  as  Dulichium,  have  been  incorporated  with  the  mainland 
(see  Map,  p.  370)  ;  and  JBgilippa  E.  of  Ithaca.  To  the  foniier  class 
we  may  add  Zacynthusi  Zanie,  which,  though  off  the  coast  of  Elis,  is 
evidently  a  member  of  the  same  group. 

Leucadia  was  originally  a  peninsula  of  the  mainland  and  is  so  de- 
scribed by  Homer  ;  ^  it  was  formed  into  an  island  by  the  Corinthians, 
who  dug  a  canal  across  the  isthmus.^  The  island  is  20  miles  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  5  to  8  miles  in  breadth  ;  in  shape  and  size  it 


'  Oloc  "SrjfHKov  elXoVf  ivKTCfitvov  vroXitOfiOVf 
'Akttiv  'Hirctpoio,  KetfuOiki^vtaaiv  amo'O'Mi'.  Od.  xxlv.  3Y6. 

•  The  canal  was  originally  dug  about  b.c.  665  ;  it  was,  however,  filled  up  by 
Rand  from  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  until  about  200,  when  It  wa«  re- 
opened by  the  Romans. 
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resembles  the  Ide  of  Man.  A  range  of  limestone  mountains  traverses 
it  from  N.  to  S.,  terminating  in  the  white  cliffs  of  Leno&te.^  C.  Duoato, 
which  rise  out  of  the  sea  to  a  height  of  above  2000  feet,  and  were 
crowned  with  a  temple  of  Apollo.    The  chief  town,  also  named  Leaeaa, 

a  Corinthian  colony,  was 
situated  on  the  Dioryctus  or 
canal  at  Kaligoni,  about  1^ 
miles  8.  of  the  modem  capi- 
tal :  in  the  Macedonian  period 
it  was  the  chief  town  uf 
Acamania:  in  the  Roman 
wars  it  sided  with  Philip, 
and  was  taken  by  the  Romians 
uomoTi^cas.  in  B.C.  197.     In  addition  to 

this  we  have  notices  of  HeUomSnom  pnd  Fhara  in  the  S. 

Oephallenia,  the  Samos  or  Same  of  Homer,®  lies  about  5  miles  S.  of 
Leucas,  and  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  being  in  length  from 
N.  to  S.  31  miles,  and  varying  in  width  from  about  8  to  16  miles. 
It  is  mountainous,^  the  most  lofty  range  in  the  S.E.  being  formerly 
named  Moqb  and  now  Elato,  from  the  fir-trees  which  cover  it.  From 
the  character  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  want  of  water,  it  appears  to- 
have  been  rather  unproductive.  There  were  four  towns — Same,  the 
capital,  on  the  E.  coast ;  Proni  in  the  S.E. ;  Cranii  in  the  S.W. ;  and 
Pale  in  the  W.  The  chief  historical  event  connected  with  them  is  the 
siege  of  Same  by  M.  Fnlvius  in  B.C.  189. 
Ith&ca  lies  off  the  E    coast  of  Cephallenia  ^  at  a  distance  of  3  or  4 


'  This  was  the  scene  of  the  famed  lover's  leap  : — 

Phoebus  ab  cxcelso,  quantum  patet,  aspicit  »quor  : 

Actiacum  populi  Leucadiumque  vocant. 
,  Hinc  se  Deucalion,  Pyrrhcc  succensus  amorc, 

Misit,  et  iUoeso  corpore  pressit  aquas. 
Nee  mora :  versus  amor  tctigit  lentifsima  Pyrrhos 

Pectora,  Deucalion  igne  levatus  erat. 
Hanc  le^m  locus  ille  tenet :  pete  protinus  altam 

Leucada,  nee  saxo  desiluisse  time. — Ov.  Heroid.  xv.  165. 

The  cape  was  an  object  of  dread  to  mariners  : — 
Mox  et  Lcucatse  nimbosa  cacumina  montis, 
Et  formidatus  nautis  apcritur  Apollo. — Viro.  JBn.  iii.  274. 

Totumque  instructo  marte  videres 
Fer\'ere  Leucaten,  auroque  effiilgere  fluctus. — Id.  viii.  676. 

Nee  nnbifer  Actia  texit 
Litora  Lcucates.  Claud,  de  Bell.  Get.  185. 

•  *Ev  vofiBfi^  'Itfojoff  re  Sof&oio  re  iratiraAo€<r<n|s*       Od.lv.  671. 

Oi  Tt  ZoKvyBov  ixovy  rfi'  oi  Zo/tof  eqx^eveiuoiTO.       H-  il.  634. 
•0<r<roi  yop  viqtnMnv  ifriKpariowiv  apurroi, 
AovAixup  re,  "Zdfifi  t«,  leat  vMftvri  ZatcvvBtf.  Od.  xvi.  122. 

»  Hence  the  Homeric  epithet  wotiraAorftroij.    Sco  previous  note. 
•  Its  position  is  thus  described  by  Homer  : — 

AvTT)  Bi  xBofJMXri  iran;ircpraTi)  eiv  oAi  iccirou 
Tlpiti  ^64>ov,  al  8i  T*  avtvBt  frp^  n»  t',  ^eAu$K  rt.—Od.  ix.  25. 
where  x^aM^Xif  probably  refers  to  the  position  of  the  island,   lying  under  the 
mountains  of  Acamania,  and  vawir€pran\  to  its  being  at  the  extremity  of  the 
group  of  islands  formed  by  Zacynthus,  Cephallenia,  and  the  Echinades. 
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miles :  its  length  frum  N.  to  S.  is  about  1 7  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  about  4.  It  consists  of  a  ridge  of  limestone  rock,  divided  by 
a  deep  and  wide  gulf,  G,  of  Molo,  into  two  neai'ly  equal  parts,  which 
are  connected  by  an  isthmus  about  ^  a  mile  across.  The  chief  mountain 
is  in  the  N.  and  was  named  KeiltQB;^  the  foi-ests  which  formerly 
clothed  it  have  now  disappeared.  The  island  is  generally  rugged  and 
sterile,  abounding  with  bold  cliffs  and  indented  by  numerous  creeks. 
The  localities  derive  an  especial  interest  from  the  frequent  references  to 
them  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The  capital  was  probably  in  the  N.W. 
at  PoliSy  in  which  case  Ht.  Keinm^  will  answer  to  Exoge,  the  isle  of 
Asterii  *  perhaps  to  Dascaglio  and  the  harbour  of  Bheithrnxn  to  the  bay 
of  AfcUes.  The  fountain  of  Arethusa  ^  gushes  out  of  a  cliff,  still  named 
Coi-ax,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island.  The  i>oi*t  of  Phorcyi' 
may  be  either  Dtrxia  on  the  N .  side  of  the  G.  of  Molo^  or  Skhinoa  on 
the  S.  side.  The  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs  is  a  cave  on  the  side  of  Mi. 
Stephanos,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Ados  which  forms  the 
isthmus  are  the  ruins  of  the  so-called  **  Castle  of  Ulysses."  The 
island  appears  to  have  been  divided  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times  into 
four  parts,  of  whick  three  were  named  Neium,  Crocyleium,  and  iEgireus 
(the  i£gilip8  of  Homer  7),  the  two  latter  probably  answering  to  Bathy 
and  Anoge. 

ZacynthiiB  lies  S.  of  Cephallenia  and  about  8  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus :  its  length 
is  about  23  miles,  and  ■ 
its  circumference  50.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its 
fertility,  an  attribute 
which  has  obtained  for 
it  in  modern  times  the 
title'  of  **the  flower  of 
the  J^evant."     The  most 

impoi^t       Wll        was  CoiuofZacynUiub. 

named  Elatni ,  in.  Skopo, 
and  the  most  remarkable  natural   object  ai*e  the  pitch- wells  which 

'  Nateraid  6'  *l$aKriv  tvi^Ctkov  iv  4'  opoi  airrg 

Oi  p'  'leoKnr  elxoi'  «cal  "SiqpiTOV  elvo<ru^vXXov.  IL  U.  632. 

Jam  medio  apparet  fluctu  nemorosa  Zacynthoe, 
Uulichiumque,  Sameque,  ct  Neritoa  ardua  taxis, 
Emigimus  scopuloe  Ithacas,  Laertia  regna, 
£f  terram  altricem  swvi  exsecramur  Ullxi.— Viao.  ^n.  iii.  270. 
>  Ntyw?  W  fioi.  ri6'  i<rniK€v  iv'  aypov  v6<r4H'  irrfAijot, 

'Ey  Ai/A^Ki  'FttBfHf,  inrb  NijMjp  vA^errf  Od,  i.  ll«5. 

<  "Eart  W  TIC  vficxfi  ft^traTi  oAl  w«Tpiie(r<ra, 
Mco-oijyvc  'IBataiK  r*  ZofU>td  t«  a-iuiroAoeVaijs, 
'AarepU,  ov  firydXri'  Kintvtf  6'  evi  MivAoxoi  avrp 
'A^^i«w/*Of  rn  Tov  yt  ii4vw  Aoxdwrre?  'Ax<M>t.  Od.  Iv.  844. 

6  ai  6i  v^vTtu 

nop  Kopoico?  virixiiy  hri  n  Kfr^vri  *Apetfav<rD.  Od.  xlll.  407. 

•  ^6f>Kvvot  id  TIC  i<rri  AifiV*  «Auho  yipovro^, 
•Ev  6r,tuf  'IBoKni'  ««Jo  W  vpofiXiiTtt  ev  aim? 

'Axrcu  dvoppwyev,  XxfUvot  iroTt»"«im|via4.  Od.  xlll.  96. 

»  Oi  p    'IBoKtiv  €txov  KoX  NijpiTOi'  eliwr^wAAoi', 
Kal  KpoicvAci'  JKtfU>Kro,  (pt  AiyCktva  Tpifxcioy.  H*  ii-  «32- 
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are  fouud  near  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Cliieri  on  the  S.W.  coast.  The 
ifilaud  no  longer  deeerres  the  epithet  of  **  woody  "given  to  it  by  Homer 
and  Virgil."  The  chief  town,  Zacynthm,  on  the  £.  coast,  was  founded 
by  AchsBans,  and  was  hence  hostile  to  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  It  was  taken  by  the  Roman  general  Valerius  Lsevinus  in  B.C. 
211,  and  was  finally  surrendered  to  the  Romans  in  191. 

II,    iETOLIA. 

§  5.  JBtoliA  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Achelous ;  on  the  N. 
by  the  ranges  of  Tymphrestus  and  (Eta  ;  on  the  E.  by  Locris  ;  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Within  these  limits  are  included 
two  districts — ^tolia  Proper,  along  the  coast  between  the  Achelous 
and  the  Evgnus,  and  uEtolia  Epictetus  (i.e,  "acquired*')  the 
mountainous  district  in  the  N.  and  K, ;  these  formed  in  reality  in- 
dependent divisions,  and  the  name  Epictetns  seems  merely  to  indicate 
the  extension  of  the  geographical  title  to  the  mountainous  r^ion, 
which  othenvise  would  not  have  been  included  in  any  of  the  provinces. 
These  districts  differed  widely  in  character,  llie  southern  consisted 
of  an  extensive  plain,  or  rather  a  double  plain,  one  skirting  the  sea- 
coast,  the  other  in  the  interior,  the  range  of  Aracynthus  forming  the 
line  of  demarcation.  The  soil  was  very  fertile,  producing  excellent 
com,  and  affording  rich  pasture  grounds,  which  fed  a  fine  breed  of 
horses.  On  the  slopes  of  the  hills  the  vine  and  olive  flourished. 
The  interior  was  a  wild  unproductive  region,  infested,  with  ,wild 
beasts  to  a  late  period. 

§  6.  ITie  chief  mountains  were — Tjrmphrettni.  a  continuation  of 
Pindus  in  the  N.E. ;  Bomi.  containing  the  sources  of  the  Evenus, 
the  most  westerly  part  of  (Eta ;  Cora^  a  S.\V.  offset  from  (Eta,  a 
lofty  mountain  crossed  by  a  difficult  pass  into  Doris ;  HyixiiiSy  to  the 
S.W.  between  the  Ev^nus  and  Hylaethus ;  Ti^hiasiiii»  running  down 
to  the  sea  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Antirrhium,  and  terminating 
in  a  precipitous  cliff,  on  the  face  of  which  the  road  is  carried,  whenw 
the  modem  name  Kaki-Skala  "  bad  ladder  ** ;  ChaldSi  an  offset  of 
Taphiassus  to  the  W. ;  AraoynthuB,  the  range  referred  to  as  separating 
the  two  plains,  running  in  a  S.E.  direction  between  the  Achelous  and 
EvCnus ;  and,  lastly,  PanflBtolinni,  Viena,  near  Thermum,  deriving  its 
name  from  its  being  the  spot  where  the  -^tolian  confederacy  assembled. 
The  only  important  rivers  in  -^tolia  were  the  AeheloiiSi  which  has 
been  already  noticed,  and  the  Sygniu,  Fidhari,  which  takes  its  rise 
on  the  westem  slopes  of  (Eta  and  flows  with  a  violent*  stream  in  a 


*  AovAtxi^  re,  2ifii|  rt,  «u  vkJjtava  ZiKvrQot.  Od.  ix,  24. 

Jam  medfo  apparet  floctu  nemoroea  Zac}-ntho«. — ^n.  iii.  270. 
*  Yenerat  Evenl  rapidas  Jore  natos  ad  ondas. — Ov.  Mel.  ix.  104. 
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south-westerly  course  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf.*  In  the  interior  plain 
there  are  two  large  lakes  named  Hyria*^  Zygos^  and  Trioh(teif«  J/o- 
ktiro,  communicating  with  each  other,  and  also  with  the  Achelous 
into  wliich  their  surplus  waters  were  discharged  by  the  river  Cy&thoB. 
§  7.  The  orio^inal  occupants  of  iEtolia  were  the  Pelasgic  tribes  of 
the  Curgtes,  LelSges,  and  Hyantes,  the  first  being  the  most  important. 
These  were  expelled  by  the  Hellenic  tribes  of  the  Epeans  imder 
iEtolis,  who  crossed  over  from  Elis.  ^tolians  also  settled  about 
Plem-on.  The  tribes  occupying  the  interior  were — the  Apodoti  above 
Naupactus;  the  Ophionensei  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ev6nus 
with  the  subordinate  divisions  of  the  Bomieniei  and  CalUenset  about 
the  sources  of  the  river ;  the  Eurytftnet  more  to  the  N.W.,  and  the 
Agmi  in  the  valley  of  the  Achelous.  The  towns  were  more  im- 
portant in  the  heroic  than  in  the  later  historical  age.  Homer  notices 
five  cities  as  taking  part  in  the  Trojan  War,  viz.  Pleuron,  Cal^don, 
Olfinus,  PylChe,  and  Chalcis;  the  two  first  of  these  were  rivals  and 
were  engaged  in  constant  feuds.  They  were  (accortling  to  Strabo)* 
the  "  ornament "  of  ancient  Greece.  Thermum,  in  the  interior,  appears 
to  have  been  the  later  capital  in  the  days  of  the  -^tolian  confederacy. 
The  names  Arsinoe  (applied  to  the  earlier  ConSpe)  and  Lysimachia 
originated  with  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  founder  of  those 
towns.  The  final  decay  of  the  ^tolian  towns  was  due  to  the  same 
cause  that  ruined  those  of  Acamania,  viz.  the  foundation  of 
Nicopolis.    We  shall  describe  them  from  W.  to  E. 

Tli6rmam,  VlokltOy  was  strongly  placed  on  a  spur  of  Panrotolium,  N. 
of  Lake  Trichonis.  It  was  the  spot  where  the  meetings  of  the  ^toliaa 
League  were  held,  and  from  its  impregnable  position  was  regarded  as  the 
acropolis  of  all  -^tolia.  It  was,  nevertheless,  surprised  by  Philip  V. 
in  B.C.  218,  and  in  206.  Some  remains  of  its  walls  and  of  a  public 
edifice  are  still  existing.     Pleuron  *  originally  stood  on  a  plain  between 


1  It  wfts  the  fabled  scene  of  the  death  of  Nessos  by  the  bands  of  Hercules : — 
*0f  rhv  fioBvpfMW,  worofibv  EviyKov  /Sporovf 
Micrtfov  'w6p€V€  x^po''-*'*  ovre  vofiwCfioit 

Kwirotf  ip4irv»Vt  ovrc  \aC^<nv  v«caf .  Sora.  Tj'aeh.  669 

Et  Meleagream  maculatus  sanguine  Nessi 
Eyenos  Calydona  secat.  Luc.  ri.  865. 

^  Near  this  lake  was  a  vale  where  Cycnus  was  said  to  have  been  metamorphosed 
into  a  swan  by  Apollo  :  hence  the  expression  Cycne'ia  Tempe :  — 
At  genetrix  Hyrie,  serrati  ncscia,  flendo 
Delicnit :  stagnumque  soo  de  nomine  fecit. — Or.  Met.  rii.  880. 

Inde  laoua  Hyiies  videt,  et  CycneTa  Tempe. — Id,  vii.  871. 
•    Tb  W  iraAatbv  npi6axi\iia  itfi  *EAA<£5oc  V  rovra  tA  KrUrfuxTa, — Ix.  p.  460. 
*  In  the  foUowing  passage  Homer  represents  Pleuron  and  Calydon  as  united 
under  one  king  : — 

Ei(re(^cFCK  ^^oyyi^  'Ay^pcufMKif  vXl  96airn 

*0%  ndtrg  IIAcvpwrt  KaX  aimttrff  KoAvSwvi 

AtTMAoiOXK  «yaa(re,  Btbt  i*  t>t  tmto  3^^.  iL  xllL  216. 
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the  Achelous  and  the  Eveniis,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Curium.  This  site 
was  forsaken  about  b  c.  230  in  consequence  of  the  place  having  been 
ravaged  by  Demetrius  IL,  of  Macedonia;  and  a  new  Pleuron  was 
erected  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aracynthus,  which  was  a  member  of  the 
Achaean  League  in  B.C.  146.  The  ruins  of  this  town  are  near  Meso- 
longhi,  and  consist  of  remains  of  the  walls  and  of  a  theatre.  Calj^don 
stood  on  a  fertile  plain  <  near  the  Evenus  at  some  distance  from  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  It  was  a  place  of  great  fame  in  the  Heroic  age  as 
the  residence  of  OBneus,  the  father  of  Tydeus  and  Meleager,  and  grand- 
father of  Diomedes.*  In  B.C.  391  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Achffans,^ 
who  retained  it  until  the  battle  of  Leuctra  in  371,  when  it  was  restored' 
to  the  ^tolians.  In  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Ciesar  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  town :  its  inhabitcmts  were  shortly 
^ter  removed  to  Nicopolis.  Calydon  was  famed  for  the  worship  of 
Diana  Laphria. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice— Con5pe,  near  the  £. 
bank  of  the  Achelous,  afterwards  called  ArsinoS  after  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  who  enlarged  it;  Ithoria,  S.  of  Conope,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  pass  and  strongly  fortified,  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Philip  V.  in  B.C.  219;  Pawmimn,  yet  more  to  the  S.,  destroyed  at  the 
same  time;  LysimachiA,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Hyria,  probably 
founded  by  Arsinoe  and  named  after  her  first  husband  Lysimachus: 
ProMhium,  near  the  Achelous,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  .^k>lian8 
from  Pylene/  which  latter  stood  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  though  its 
position  is  uncertain;  OlSnm,'  an  old  Homeric  town  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Aracynthus,  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  .^olians ;  EleeiiBi 
belonging  to  Calydon,   a  place  which  was  fortified  by  the  aid   of 


Sophocles  represents  (Encos  as  king  of  Plcnron ;  others  make  him  king  of 
Calydon :  all  the  legends  about  Pleuron  vary  considerably  : — 
*Htic  irarpbs  fikv  iy  lotiouriv  Olt^nH 

*AAyurTOV  iir\0Vf  *l  rvi  AItmAIc  yvtr^.  SoPH.  TVocs/L  6. 

The  Cnr§tes  noticed  in  the  Iliad  (ix.  525)  as  attacking  Calydon,  were  inhabit- 
ants of  Plcnron. 

»  Hence  the  Homeric  epithet  of  "lovely  :"— 

'Omn^i  vi&rarxiv  mliov  KaAvSwvov  ifMW^.  Jl.  ix.  677. 

The  epithets  "  rocky  "  and  "  lofty  "  are  supposed  to  apply  to  the  neighbourhood 
rather  than  the  town  : — 

XaXjcUa  "f  ayxla\oVt  KaXviStpd.  re  werpr^tavav.  H.  ii.  640. 

See  also  H.  xiiL  2i7,  quoted  above,  note  *. 

*  References  to  Calydon  are  frequent  in  Ovid  :  thus  we  hare  Catydonu^  applied 
to  Deianeira,  daughter  of  (Eneus  [Met.  ix.  112) ;  Calydonixts  heros,  to  Meleager 
{Id,  viii.  324)  ;  Calffdonius  amni*^  to  the  Achelous,  inasmuch  as  Calydon  was  the 
capital  of  .£tolia  {Id.  viii.  727) ;  and  Caiydonia  regna  to  Apulia,  as  being  the 
territory  of  Diomedes,  Uxe  grandson  of  (Eneus  {Id,  xiv.  512). 

'    *0t  Uktvprnv'  Miioyro,  koX  *OA(voy  1)6^  nvAi^nyv.        /(.  iL  €39. 
Sensit  seopuiosa  Pylene. — Stat.  Hub.  iv.  102. 
>  The  Boman  poets  use  Olenius  as  equivalent  to  i£tolian : — 
Olenius  Tydexis  (fratemi  sanguinis  ilium 

Conscius  honor  agit)  eadem  sub  nocte  sopora. — Stat.  Th^,  1.  402. 
£t  prsBceps  Calydon  et  qu»  Jove  provoeat  Idam 
Olenos.  Id.  Iv.  104. 
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AttaluB,  but  was  taken  by  Philip  in  219;  and  GhaloiB,  also  called 
Chalcia  and  Hypocalchis,  an  old  Homeric  town  E.  of  the  Evenus  and 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name. 

In  Epictetus,  on  the  sea-coast,  Macynia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taphiassus, 
described  by  the  poet  Arch ytas  as  "the  grape-clad,  perfume-bearing, 
lovely  Macyna ;"  Hdlyorium,  near  Prom.  Antirrhium,  colonised  by  the 
Corinthians,  but  subject  to  the  Athenians  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  and  taken  by  the  Spartan  general  Eurylochus, 
in  B.C.  426 ;  Potidania  and  Crocyliam,  on  the  borders  of  Lociis,  S.  of 
the  Hylsethus;  JBgitinni,  in  the  mountains  bordering  the  valley  of 
the  Hylaethus,  the  place  where  Demosthenes  was  defeated  by  the 
iEtolians  in  B.C.  426 ;  Callium,  the  chief  town  of  the  Callienses,  on  a 
spur  of  Mt.  (Eta,  and  on  the  road  crossing  that  mountain  to  the  valley 
of  the  Spercheus;  it  was  surprised  by  the  Gauls  in  279 ;  Aperantia,  in 
the  district  of  the  same  name  near  the  Achelous,  taken  by  Philip  V. 
but  i-ecovered  by  the  -^tolians  in  189 ;  and  Agriniiim,  also  near  the 
Achelous,  but  of  uncertain  position,  noticed  as  in  alliance  with  the 
Acarnanians  in  3 1 4. 

History.—The  ^tolians  first  come  under  our  notice  in  the  historj^ 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
when  their  country  was 
unsuccessfully  invaded  by 
the  Athenians  under  Demos- 
thenes in  B.C.  426.  They 
next  appear  as  joining  the 
confederate  Ureeks  in  the 
Lamian    War,    when    their 

country  was  again  invaded.  Coin  of  iEtolia. 

without  any  results,  in  322. 
They  took  a' prominent  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Oauls  in  279,  and 
particularly  in  the  contest  at  their  own  town  of  Callium.  Thence- 
forward they  became  an  important  people,  and  extended  their  sway 
over  the  whole  of  western  Acamania,  the  south  of  Epirus  and  Thcs- 
■aly,  Locris,  Phocis,  and  Boeotia.  Tbey  became  involved  in  the  Social 
War,  in  220-217,  when  their  country  was  invaded  and  Thermum  cap- 
tured by  Philip.  A  second  war  with  Philip  followed,  in  211-205,  in 
consequence  of  their  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  Thermum  was 
again  taken.  They  joined  the  Romans  at  Cynoscephalro  in  197,  but 
being  afterwards  dissatisfied,  they  went  to  war  with  them  in  conjunction 
with  Antiochus  in  192.  They  were  unfortunate  in  that  war,  and  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  Rome.  Tiie  league  was  dissolved  about  167,  and 
iEtolia  afterwards  added  to  the  province  of  Aohaia. 

HI.  Western  Looms. 

§  8.  Western  Loerii  (by  which  we  mean  the  district  of  the  Locri 
OzSlfP,'  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  Epicnemidian  and  Opuii- 
tian  Locrians  on  the  shores  of  the  Euboean  Sea)  was  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  ^tolia,  on  the  N.  by  ^Etolia  and  Doris,  on  the  E.  by 


*  The  name  OxolflB  was  vmrioosly  derived  firom  H*^f  "  to  smell,**  either  from  a 
mephitic  spring,  or  from  the  abundance  of  asphodel  which  scented  the  air ;  or 
from  o^<M,  <*  the  branches  "  of  a  vine  which  grew  luxuriantly  in  that  country. 

ANC.  6E0G.  8 
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Phocis,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  This  district  is 
mountainous,  and  for  the  most  part  unproductive.  It  was  but  little 
known.  The  mountains,  which  emanate  either  from  Pamastus  in 
the  N.E.  or  from  Ck>raz  in  the  N.W.,  received  no  specific  names ; 
and  the  only  river  worthy  of  notice  is  the  Hylflothns,  Momo,  which 
rises  on  the  slopes  of  Parnassus,  and  runs  with  a  S.W.  course  into 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  near  Naupactus.  The  line  of  coast  extends 
from  Prom.  Antirrhium  in  the  W.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  to  the  Sinus  Grissniu  in  the  E.  The  towns  were  unimportant, 
^vith  the  exception  of  Amphissa,  the  capital,  in  the  interior  on  the 
E.  frontier ;  and  Naupactus  on  the  coast,  for  a  long  period  the  re- 
sidence of  the  exiled  Messenians. 

ITaapaetnB,  Lepanto,  was  situated  just  within  the  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  a  little  E.  of  Prom.  Antirrhium,  and  possessed  the 
best  harbour  on  the  whole  of  the  N.  coast  of  that  gulf.  The  Messenians 
were  settled  there  by  the  Athenians  in  B.C.  455,  and  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War  it  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  latter  power  in  Western 
Greece.  It  was  regained  by  the  Locrians  after  the  battle  of  iEgospo- 
tami.  The  AchsDans  held  it  before  the  time  of  the  Theban  supre- 
macy, and  the  ^tolians  from  the  time  of  Philip. II.  of  Macedonia 
until  its  capture  by  the  Romans  in  191.  Amphissa,  fidUmat  was 
situated  in  a  pass  at  iha  head  of  the  Crissfeau  plain,  and  about  seven 
miles  N.W.  of  Delphi.  The  Locrians  took  refuge  here  at  the  time  of 
Xerxes'  invasion.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  Philip  in  B.C.  338  by 
order  of  the  Amphiotyonic  Council,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  and  was  able 
to  witlistand  a  siege  n>om  the  Romans  in  190.  On  the  foundation  of 
Nicopolis  many  of  the  iEtolians  betook  themselves  to  Amphissa,  which 
thus  remained  a  populous  place. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — (EBeon,  E.  of  Naupactus, 
where  Hesiod  was  said  to  have  been  killed  and  whence  Demosthenes 
started  on  his  iEtolian  expedition  in  B.C.  426 ;  Antiojhnu  more  to  the 
E.,  noticed  by  Livy  (xxvL  26),  and  to  be  distinguished  from  thePhocian 
town  of  the  same  name ;  Eupaliom,  a  short  distance  from  the  coast, 
the  place  where  Demosthenes  deposited  his  plunder  in  426,  and  which 
was  afterwards  taken  by  Euryloohus;  Srythns,  the  port  of  Eupalium, 
where  Philip  landed  in  207 ;  and  (Eanjhe,  a  port  at  t^e  W.  entrance  of 
the  Crisssean  Bay  at  Gaiaxidhi,  the  spot  whence  the  Loon  Epizephyrii 
are  said  to  have  embarked. 

Hi$tory. — The  Locri  Ozolse  are  first  noticed  in  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War,  when  they  appear  as  a  semi-barbarous  nation  along 
with  the  ^tolians  and  Acamanians.  In  B.C.  426  the  Locrians  pro- 
mised to  aid  Demosthenes ;  but,  after  his  retreat,  they  yielded  to  the 
Spartan  Eurylochus.  At  a  later  period  they  belonged  to  the  iEtolian 
League. 

IV.  DoKis. 
§  9.  The  small  state  of  Doris  •  lay  nestled  between  the  ranges  of 

>  Doris  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  mother  oountry  (ji*i|Tpo»wXt«,  Herod. 
yIU.  81}  of  the  whole  Dorian  race.  It  is,  howerer,  very  imlikelj  that  so  small  a 
district  could  supply  a  military  force  sufficient  for  the  conquest  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  other  statements  are  at  rariance  with  the  view. 
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(Eta  and  Paraassus,  and  bounded  by  uEtolia  on  the  W.,  Locris  on 
the  S.,  Thessaly  on  the  N.,  and  Phocis  on  the  £.  It  consisted  of  a 
single  valley  watered  by  the  Pindnt*  Apostdia,  a  tributary  of  the 
Cephissus.  It  thus  opened  eastwards  into  the  plain  of  Phocis,  but 
in  other  directions  was  surrounded  by  mountains.  An  important 
route  crossed  this  district,  leading  from  Heraclea  in  Malis  to  Am- 
phissa  in  Locris.  The  Dorian  state  consisted  of  a  tetrapolis,  or  con- 
federacy of  four  towns,  named  EriiUhif ,  Boinm,  Qjtiiiiiim,  and  PindnSi 
of  which  the  first  ranked  as  capital,  while  Cytinium  commanded  the 
route  just  referred  to,  and  is  hence  noticed  in  the  military  opera- 
tions of  Demosthenes  and  Eurylochus  in  b.o.  426,  and  of  Philip  in  338. 

History. — Doris  is  seldom  noticed  in  history.  In  the  inyasion  of 
Xerxes  it  submitted  to  the  Persians.  Subsequently  the  Dorians 
received  assistance  from  the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  Phooians  and 
others.  The  towns  suffered  much  in  the  Phocian,  iEtolian,  and  Mace- 
donian wars. 

V.  Phocis. 

§  10.  Fhoeif  lay  between  Doris  on  the  N.W.,  Eastern  Locris  on 
the  N.E.,  Boeotia  on  the  S.E.,  the  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the  S.,  and 
Western  Locris  on  the  W.  The  only  direction  in  which  the  bound- 
ary was  well  defined  with  regard  to  the  contiguous  provinces  was 
on  the  side  of  Eastern  Locris,  where  the  Gnemidian  range  inter- 
vened. On  the  side  of  Doris  and  Boeotia  it  lay  quite  open,  the 
valley  of  the  Pindus  connecting  it  with  the  former,  and  that  of  the 
Cephissus  with  the  latter.  The  country  is  divided  physically  into 
two  distinct  regions  by  the  range  of  Parnassus — the  northern  con- 
sisting of  the  valley  of  the  Cephissus,  which  opens  into  a  wide  plain 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  ElatCa  ;  the  southern,  of  a  rugged,  broken 
district,  extending  from  Parnassus  to  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf.  The  line  of  the  coast  itself  is  broken  by  the  bays  of  Crissa 
and  Anticyra. 

§  11.  The  chief  mountain  range  in  Phocis  is  Pamastnst'  which 
attains  an  elevation  of  8000  feet,  and  terminates  in  a  double  peak ; 
the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  smnmit  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  The  highest  peak  was  named  LycorCa.  Between  the 
central  mass  and  the  precipitous  cliffs  which  overlook  Delphi,  an 


*  The  poetioal  references  to  Parnassus  are  numerous,  partly  from  its  proximity 
to  Delphi,  and  partly  as  the  supposed  reddenoe  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses ;  we 
select  the  fcdlowing : — 

Nee  tantum  Phoeho  gaudet  Pamassia  mpes. — Ynu>.  Eol,  vi.  S9. 

Hesperio  tantum,  quantum  semotus  Eoo 

Cardlne  Parnassus  gemino  petit  eethera  coUe, 

Mons  Phcebo,  Bromioque  saeer.  Luc.  v.  71. 

Themis  hano  dederat  Pamassia  sortem. — Ot.  Mel.  iv.  642. 
Vox  mihi  mentitas  tulerit  Pamassia  sortes.— Val.  FlaccIU.  618. 
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extensive  upland  district  intervenes,  partly  cultivated,  and  elsewhere 
covered  with  forests.  A  subordinate  range,  named  Oirpbii,  runs 
parallel  to  Parnassus,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Pleistus.  The  only 
important  river  is  the  Oephimu*  which  rises  near  Lilasa,'  where  it 
was  said  to  burst  forth  from  the  ground  with  a  thundering  noise. 
It  tirst  flows  towards  the  N.E.,  and  then  to  the  S.E.,  through  the 
plains  of  Elatea :  near  the  Boeotian  border  it  receives  a  small  tribu- 
tary, named  the  Assuif  from  the  slopes  of  the  Cnemis.  In  the  S., 
the  small  river  Pleiitnf  derived  some  celebrity  from  its  proximity  to 
Delphi.-* 

§  12.  The  Phocians  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  partly 
from  Phocus,  a  grandson  of  Sisyphus  of  Corinth,  and  partly  from 
Phocus,  a  son  of  -^Eacus.  They  thns  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
a  mixed  ^olic  and  Achaean  race.  Their  seats  were  in  the  valley  of 
the  Cephissus,  where  they  had  a  confederacy  of  towns,  which  held 
their  meetings  at  Phocium,  near  Daulis.  The  Delphians  were  a 
distinct  people,  probably  of  the  Dorian  race,  who  were  said  to  have 
come  from  LycorCa  in  the  first  instance.  They  were  always  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  Phocians.  Among  the  towns  of  Phocis,  Delphi  stands 
pre-eminent  in  point  of  interest  and  importance,  as  the  seat  of  the 
most  celebrated  fane  of  antiquity.  It  brought  other  places  about  it 
into  notice,  such  as  Crissa,  and  its  port  Cirrha,  Daulis,  and  Panopeus, 
which  lay  on  the  joad  to  Boeotia.  The  towns  in  the  plain  of  the 
Cephissus  were  important  in  a  strategetical  point  of  view,  as  they 
commanded  the  passes  across  (Eta  into  Northern  Gh-eece.  Elat&i 
was  one  of  the  keys  of  Greece,  and  Hyampolis  was  hardly  less  im- 
portant. Many  of  the  Phocian  towns  suffered  from  the  position 
which  the  country  thus  occupied.  Xerxes  destroyed  twelve  of  them 
in  his  march  southwards.  Most  of  these  were  rebuilt ;  but  they 
suffered  a  more  sweeping  destruction  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  War, 
when  all  the  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Abae,  were  destroyed  by 
Phihp.  They  were  a  second  time  rebuilt,  and  are  in  several  in- 
stances noticed  in  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece.  These  towns  are  de- 
scribed in  order,  conmiencing  from  the  N.W.,  and  taking  the  circuit 
of  the  province. 


>  or  r*  apa  irip  mrofthv  Kri^iovhv  Slov  ivaiovt 
Oi  re  AtXauof  cxoc,  wjfyiJK  iwi  Kiy^ovoiO.  -H.  it  523. 

PropeUentemqoe  Lil»ain 
Cephissi  gUciale  caput.  Stat.  Theb,  vU.  848. 

*09Tc  Axkauyfiw  trpox^t  icoAAip^y  v^p.        Hou.  JTjfmn.  in  ApoU.  340. 
*  nXcurrov  re  mfyais  leal  UoaviSity^f  icpdrot 
K«Aov<m,  Kflu  riiJ^iov  vtfiurrw  Ata.  ^EscH.  JSumen.  21. 

Ovi4  r»  wm  riBniKW  &^c  ft^yoc*  oAA'  ert  leetro 
0^pi*r  atvoy^i^ior  inh  IlAciOTOio  xmBipirov 
IIapia}<r6r  yv^6wTCi.  wtpivr^i  ciWa  ffi^xAoif .— Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dtt  91. 
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IdlsBa  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  and  at  the  sources  of  the 
Cephissus.  It  was  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  War,  but  was 
soon  afterwards  restored.  It  was  taken  by  Demetrius,  but  subse- 
quentl^threw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  Its  ruins,  at  Paleokastro, 
consist  of  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  and  some  of  the  towers.     Delphi  was 


Map  of  Delphi. 

situated  S.  of  Parnassus,  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Pleistus.  Its 
position  is  very  remarkable ;  the  uplands  of  Parnassus  terminate 
towards  the  S.  in  a  precipitous  cliff,  2000  feet  high,  rising  to  a  double 
peak,^  named  the  Phaedn&des  (b  b),  from  their  "glittering"  appearance^ 
as  they  faced  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Below  the  cliffs  the  ground  slopes 
off  in  a  double  ridge  toward  the  maritime  plain,  and  in  a  semicircular 
recess  on  this  slope  the  town  was  placed.  Between  the  peaks,  the 
southern  of  which  was  sometimes  called  Hyampea  (k),  there  is  a  deep 
fissure,  down  which  a  torrent  pours  in  rainy  weather,  receiving  near 


^  These  peaks  were  sometimes  supposed  to  he  the  summits  of  Parnassus 
itself:— 

Mons  ibi  ▼erticihos  petit  ardnus  eastra  duobus. 

Nomine  Parnassus,  superatqne  cacumine  nubes. — Ov.  Met.  i.  316. 

*  li  ft  vnkp  diAo^<n;  wirpat 

"irifto^  &1FWVC  Atyvvf,  iv 

0a  K»pvKuu  Nv^ot 

Zrcixovtri  Baje\iin, 

Kturrakioi  re  vofui.  Soph.  Ant.  1126. 
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the  base  of  the  cliff  the  waters  of  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Castalia? 
[l)j  in  which  visitors  to  Delphi  purified  themselves,  and  whose  waters 
were  in  a  later  age  supposed  to  communicate  poetic  inspiration.'    On . 
the  uplands  between  the  Phsdriades  and  the  central  mass  of  Parnassus, 
about  seven  miles  from  Delphi,  was  the  Corycian  cave,'  in  which  the 


V     ->-^ 


Mouth  of  the  Coryciaa  Cave.    (From  a  Sketch  hj  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinaoo.) 

Delphians  took  refuge  in  the  Persian  War  :  the  main  chamber  is  200 
feet  long,  and  40  high.  The  greater  portion  of  Delphi  stood  W.  of  the 
stream,  though  the  walls  of  Philomelus  (a  a)  enclosed  a  certain  amount 
of  ground  on  the  £.  of  it.    In  the  former  direction  was  the  sacred 


'  'AAA',  £  *Oifiov  AcA<^i  Mpairtf, 
Tdf  KacrraAiof  apyvpiMilitU 

'A^vJpoi^cFOi,  <rrctx<T«  Kounff .  EcR.  Jen.  94. 

Qui  rore  pura  Castalias  lavit 

Crines  solutos.  Hoa.  Oarm.  iii.  4,  61. 

Inde  ubi  libatos  irrorarere  liquores 
Vestibus  et  capiti,  flectant  ventigla  sanctSB 
Ad  delubra  de<B.  Ov.  Met  i.  871. 

>  Mihl  flavufl  Apollo 

Pocula  Cai«talia  plena  minlBtrat  aqua. — Ov.  Am.  i.  15,  35. 
Me  miserum  !  (neque  enim  verbis  soUennibuB  ullis 
Incipiam  nunc  CastulisD  vocalibu$  undia 
InvisuB,  Phocboque  gravis).  Stat.  Silv.  v.  5,  1. 

KotAif,  ^iXopvit,  iojifjuiimp  avcurrpo^*         .£8CH.  Kumen.  32. 
n69(  Nvmfc  £pa  rat  ^-    ■ 

Kopv^oif  KwpvKiOiv;  EcR.  Baoch.  556. 
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enclosure  {rffxtrosy  w^u)  containing  the  following  buildings :  the  Temple 
(1),  divided  into  three  parts — the  Pronaus,  Naus  and  Adytum  :  the 
second  containing  the  hearth  with  the  perpetual  fire  and  the  stone 


Interior  of  the  Coryciau  Cave.    (From  a  Sketch  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson.) 

which  was  supposed  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  earth,*  and  the  third  the 
subterranean    chamber  whence  came  the   oracular  responses  ^ ;    tlie 


*  From  the  numerous  references  to  this  stone,  we  select  the  following  : — 
*Op«i>  S'  iv*  6ii*<^aA(p  ftkv  avSpa  BtOfivfr^ 
'Eipav  cxoKxa  npovrpoiraiov.  JRacn.  Eumen,  40. 

'i/lt<r6fij^aXoif  9  i6pvfia  Ao^t'ov  w&ov^ 

Uvp&i  T«  ^eyyof  a^irov  MKkiuLivov.  JEacR.  Cheoph.  1035. 

MoKTeui.  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  479.         < 

'  In  the  inmost  part  of  the  chamber  stood  a  tripod  o^er  a  deep  chasm  in  the 
earth,  whence  mephitic  vapours  arose.  The  priestess  sat  apon  the  tripod,  when 
she  uttered  the  oracles  : — 

&  4oi/3«,  fkcumUav  fi*  cir^- 
jSac  ^o^Mtf ,  T(Uiro6C  r   iv  xpwr4<f 
6ao-«rcif,  ci'  a<^cvdct  Oportf^ 
MaiTCMK  ppOTKW  ay<ul>aivu»v. 
Oco^arwi'  iftMP  aivrtav 
*Yir€p  KooToAtof  ptiBpwv 
rtCn>Vf  ixtaov  yac  ixttv  fi4\a9pov.  KuR.  Iph.  Tbur.  1252. 
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Great  Altar  (2)  on  which  sacrifices  were  daily  offered ;  the  Thesauri,  or 
treasuries  (3),  several  detached  buildings,  in  which  the  most  valuable 
treasures  were  preserved  ;  the  Bouleuterion,  or  senate-house  (4) ;  the 
Stoa,  built  by  the  Athenians  (5),  which  also  served  as  a  treasury  ;  the 
grave  of  Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles  (6) ;  the  fountain  of  Cassotis, 
HeUenico  (7)  ;  the  Lesche,  a  public  room  where  people  could  meet  for 
conversation  (8) ;  and  the  Theatre  (9).  The  temple  was  erected  by 
the  Alcmseonida),  and  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Greece  ;  the  exterior, 
which  was  faced  with  Parian  marble,  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the 
interior  of  the  Ionic.  Outside  of  the  sacred  enclosure  were  the  follow- 
ing objects:  the  Stadium,  of  which  there  are  still  considerable  remains ; 
the  fountain  of  Delphusa,*  Kema  (m),  between  the  Stadiiun  and  the 
enclosure  ;  the  Synedrion  (n),  in  a  suburb  named  Pylaea,  on  the  road 
to  Crissa ;  and,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  stream,  the  (gymnasium  (g)  ;  the 
Sanctuaries  of  Autonous  (h)  and  of  Phylacus  (f)  ;  the  temple  of  Athena 
Pronoca  (e);  and  thi'ee  temples  (d).  Outside  the  walls  was  the  ancient 
cemetery  (ci,  of  which  there  are  still  considerable  remains.  The  ruins 
of  Delphi  are  now  called  Kastri.  The  antiquity  of  the  oracle  was  very 
great :  even  in  Homer's  age  Pytho,  as  it  was  then  called,^  was  famed  for 
its  treasures  ;*  it  was  even  believed  that  other  deities  had  owned  the 
place  before  Apollo  The  selection  of  this  spot  by  the  latter  deity,  on 
account  of  its  seclusion  and  beauty,  is  recorded  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Apollo ;  the  first  priests  were  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Crete, 
and  were  settled  at  Crissa.  As  Cirrha  rose  to  importance,  Crissa 
declined,  and  was  finally  merged  in  Delphi  ;  jealousy  arose  between 
Delphi  and  Cirrha,  on  account  of  the  exactions  practised  on  pilgrimB 
landing  at  the  latter  place,  and  the  Sacred  War  followed  in  B.C.  595- 
585,  terminating  in  the  destruction  of  Cirrha,  and  in  the  institution  of 
the  Pythian  games.  Henceforward  Delphi  became  the  seat  of  an  inde- 
pendent state,  the  government  of  which  was  of  a  theocratic  character. 
The  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  548,  and  a  new  one  of  great  mag- 
nificence erected  by  the  Alcmseonidae.  The  Persians  approached  the 
place  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  in  480,  but  were  deterred  by  divine 
interposition.  In  357  the  Phocians  seized  the  temple,  in  revenge  for 
the  fine  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Amphictyonic  Council :  hence  the 
second  Sacred  War,  which  terminated  with  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  to  its  former  possessors,  and  the  punishment  of  the  Phocians. 
The  Oauls  visited  it  in  279,  but  again  heaven  (it  is  said)  interfered. 
The  temple  was  less  fortunate  in  this  respect  as  far  as  the  Romans  were 


*  This  fountain  is  referred  to,  though  not  by  name,  in  the  following  passages : 
'Ayxov  Si  «cpi)i^  icaAA(ppoof,  tv$a  Bpaxaipay 

Krcti'cv  ava{f  Aibf  vihi,  airb  ttpartpolo  Pioto.—Hov.  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  300. 
•Ay  Z  vtrtBaXis  & 
KoAAurraf  irpoir<iArv^a  Sa^i^af, 
*A  rdf  *oifiov  BvfiiXav 

So^iv  inrh  ytuuf 
K^irwv  i(  a^omrwv, 
'Iva  ipovoi  r^yyov^  itpaX 
ToU'  aevyauv  wayay 

'EKvpouiffat  EUK.  Ion.  112. 

*  Ot  Kvwdpurvoy  cxov,  IIv^i^  rt  wrrfip^irauy.        IL  iL  519. 
»  OW  wra  katv^  ov5bc  A^ifropof  «rrb«  ^^pirct 
•froti(iov  *Av<iAAM»>o«  Tlv^ot  en  irrrpfH9<r<rjj,  It.  ix.  404. 
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concerned  :  Sylla  and  Nero  plundered  it;  ifc  was  reetored  by  Hadrian, 
and  rifled  by  Constantine :  the  oracle  was  silenced  by  Theodosius.  CriiMa 
lay  S.W.  of  Delphi,  at  the  southern  end  of  a  projecting  spur  of  Par- 
nassus. It  gave  name  to  the  bay  near  which  it  stood,  and  on  the  shore 
of  which  Ciirha  was  subsequently  built  as  its  port.  Between  the  two 
towns  was  a  fertile  plain,^  named  indifferently  the  Cirrhsean  or  Oris- 
seean,  though  the  terms  are  more  properly  applied  to  two  separate 
portions  of  the  plain,  the  Crisstean  mland  and  the  Cirrhsan  on  the 
coast,  which  were  divided  from  each  other  by  two  projecting  rocks. 
Crissa  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Greece,  and  is  described  in 
one  of  the  Homeric  hynms^  as  possessing  the  sanctuary  of  Delphi;  its 
name  is  even  used  by  Pindar  as  synonymous  with  Delphi.  It  sunk  with 
the  rise  of  Cirrha,  and  seems  to  have  become  an  insignificant  place  by 
B.C.  600.  Cirrha  was  destroyed  in  b.c.  585  by  the  Amphictyons,  on 
account  of  the  toll  which  was  levied  there  on  pilgrims  going  to  Delphi : 
it  was,  however,  afterwards  rebuilt  as  the  port  of  Delphi.  Anttcjhna 
was  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Corinthian  Qulf,  which  was  named  after 
it,  and  where  it  possessed  an  excellent  harbour.  It  was  supposed  to 
represent  the  Homeric  Cyparissus.  Though  destroyed  at  the  close  of 
of  the  Sacred  War,  it  recovered,  and  was  taken  by  the  Roman  Consul 
Flaminius  in  b.c.  198.  It  was  particularly  famed  for  its  hellebore, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  cure  for  madness.^  Pandpem,  or  Panope,'  was 
near  the  frontier  of  Boeotia,  between  Daulis  and  Chseronea.^  It  was  a 
very  ancient  town,  originally  inhabited  by  the  Phlegyse.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Xerxes,  and  again  by  Philip  ;  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
in  B.C.  198,  and  was  a  third  time  destroyed  in  the  war  between  Sulla 


•  Homer  gives  it  the  epithets — "  divine,"  "  conspicaons,"  "  vine-bearing :" — 
Kptovoy  TC  iaBh\Vy  ica«  AauX(8a,  koX  navoin}«u        ii.  ii.  520. 
*l^w  6*  cf  KpUnnfv  ty^eUXovt  afLinK6«9<ra¥.  Bymn.  in  ApoU.  438. 

The  Pythian  games  were  celebrated  on  this  plain  : — 
'Ev  KpuTf  4*  wpwr^evTi^  el- 
a*  'Air6\X»¥  fuv,  ir6pc  r'  ayXatay.  PiKD.  lithm.  il.  26. 

wav  5*  cirifiirXaTO 
"Savayitov  Kpurcuov  Imrucuv  xiiov,  SoPH.  El.  729. 

'         'liceo  3*  if  Kpivipf  vvh  Uapvfiahv  »'i^<J«yTa, 

Kyrinhy  wphf  Zi^pov  rtrpafifidyoy^  ovreLp  vvtpBtv 

TUrpni  iwucpiitATiUy  KoCKif  8*  vvo64fyofit  0^(rcra, 

Tinix«T'  tyOa  ovo^  rtxtn^paro  4o4/3of  'Aw6\Xmv 

Nijii'  iroi7i<r<ur9M  hriiparw,  tU4  rt  ^Mw.—HoM.  -Hymn,  in  ApoU.  283. 

•  Neaclo  an  Anticyram  ratio  ilUs  destinet  omnem.--HoB.  Sat.  ii.  8,  83. 
Naviget  Anticyram.  Id.  166. 

Ne  dnbitet  Ladas,  si  non  eget  Anticyra,  neo 

Arohigene.  Jw.  xiii.  97. 

I,  bibe,  dixissem,  purgantes  pectora  snccos, 

Qoicquid  et  in  tota  nasdtor  Anticyra. — Or.  e  Pont.  iv.  3,  58. 

»  Jam  vada  Cephisi,  Panopesqne  eraserat  arva.— Ov.  Met.  iil.  19. 

Qnis  tibi  Phcebeas  ades,  veteremqne  revolrat 
Phocida  ?  qui  Panopen,  qui  Daulida,  qui  Cyparisson. 

Stat.  Thtb.  vii.  843. 
'        Aiftit  yiifi  ^Amyone,  Aibc  KvBfAiv  wapdKOcri¥ 

Uv$M'  ipxoiUyiiVj  iiA  xoAA^x^POV  Uwoirfiot.  Od.  xi.  680. 
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and  Archelaua.  Daiilii^  stood  W.  of  Panopeus,  on  the  high  road  to 
Delphi.  It  was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  heroic  age.  It  shared  the 
fate  of  the  other  Phocian  towns  in  the  Persian  and  Sacred  wars,  it 
was  subsequently  rebuilt,  and  was  reputed  impregnable,  from  its 
position  on  a  spur  of  Parnassus.  Hyunpdlit  stood  on  a  heighi^  at  the 
entrance  of  a  valley,  which  formed  a  natural  route  across  Cnemis  into 
Locris.  It  was  consequently  the  scene  of  several  engagements:  the 
Phocians  here  defeated  the  Thessalians  ;  Xerxes  destroyed  it ;  Jason, 
in  371,  took  its  suburb,  named  Cleonse ;  the  Boeotians  and  Phocians 
fought  near  it  in  .S47 ;  and  Philip  destroyed  it.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece.  The  circuit  of  its  walls  may 
bo  seen  at  Vogdhani,  AbflB,  near  Hyampolis,  derived  its  fame  from  its 
possessing  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,^  which  was  consulted  from  all 
quarters,  and  particularly  by  Croesus  and  Mardonius.  It  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  b.c.  480  by  the  Persians,  and  in  346  by  the  Boaotians. 
Hadrian  erected  a  small  temple  near  the  site  of  the  old  one.  Eli^tte 
stood  in  the  plain  of  the  Cephiasus,  in  command  of  the  most  important 
pass  across  Mount  CEta,  and  hence  a  place  of  the  greatest  importance 
m  a  military  point  of  view.  It  was  burnt  by  Xerxes,  but  afterwards 
restored  and  occupied  by  Philip  in  b.c.  338,  much  to  the  alarm  of  the 
Athenians.  It  successfully  resisted  Cassander,  but  was  taken  by  Philip, 
son  of  Demetrius,  and  again  by  the  Romans  in  198.  The  name 
survives  in  Lefia,  where  are  some  few  remains  of  the  old  town. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice— DrymsBft,  a  frt>ntier  town 
on  the  side  of  Doris,  taken  by  Xerxes  ;  Keon,  at  the  foot  of  Tithorea, 
rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  the  Persians,  and  finally  destroyed  at 
the  end  of  the  8acred  War ;  llthorea,  regarded  by  Palisanias  as  occu- 
pying the  site  of  Neon,  but  probably  a  diflferent  place,  distant  3^ 
miles,  the  former  being  at  Vditza  and  the  latter  at  Paiea  Fiva;  at 
Tithorea  the  Phocians  took  refuge  from  Xerxes,  probably  in  a  spacious 
cavern,  which  exists  behind  Vditza ;  Ambr^snSi  N.E.  of  Anticyra,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cirphis,  very  strongly  fortified  by  the  Thebans 
against  Philip,  taken  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  198 ;  Stirifl,  near  the 
Boeotian  frontier,  strongly  posted  on  a  height,  defended  by  precipitous 
rocks,  destroyed  by  Philip,  but  afterwards  rebuilt ;  Phocloiim,  near 
Daulis,  where  the  meetings  of  the  Phocian  confederacy  were  held ; 
Parapotamii,  on  the  left  bajok  of  the  Cephissus  (whence  its  name),  near 
the  border  of  Boeotia,  never  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  Philip  in 
the  Sacred  War ;  Anemoria,  an  Homeric  town  (17.  ii.  521),  said  to  be 
named  fr^m  its  exposure  to  the  blasts  that  descended  on  it  from  Par- 
nassus ;  CletoS)  near  Hyampolis,  on  the  pass  crossing  to  Locris  ;  and 


*  Daulis  is  Cuned  in  mythology  as  the  spot  where  Proene  was  tamed  into  a 
swallow  and  PMlomele  into  a  nightingale  :  the  latter  bird  is  still  found  there  in 
great  nombers.  West  of  Daulis  was  the  spot  called  Sehiste  Odos,  where  the  road 
from  Amhrysus  fell  into  the  main  road  leading  to  Delphi  : — 

'Et  T«vrb  AcA^K  KAwb  AovAuic  oyci.  SoPH.  <Ed,  Tjpr.  733. 

*  Et  ralles  Lebadea  toast  et  Hyampolin  acri 
Subnixam  aoopulo !  Stat.  TTieb.  rli.  849. 

*  OvK  ert  rhy  SButrw  tliu 
Tat  hr*  hiu^aXhv  vifimr^ 
Ovtr  it  rh¥  'Afitun  m^.  Sora.  <B(L  T^.  897. 
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Tritea,  somewhere  in  the  valley  of  the  Cephissus,  but  of  uncertain 
position. 

History. — The  history  of  Phocis,  apart  from  Delphi,  presents  few 
featui-es  of  intere^it.  In  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  Phocians  sided 
with  Athens:  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (B.c.  371)  they  became  subject 
to  the  Thebans,  and  their  separation  from  the  Tbebans  led  ultimately 
to  the  Sacred  War.  At  the  battle  of  Ciiseronea,  and  in  the  Lamiac  War, 
they  fought  on  the  side  of  Grecian  independence. 

VI.  Eastern  Locris. 

§  13.  The  territory  of  the  Eastern  Locrians  consisted  of  a  narrow 
strip  of  coast    land   between  the  continuations  of  (Eta  and  the 
Euboean  Sea,  extending  from  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  in  the  N.W. 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Cephissus  in  the  S.E.    lliis  district  was  divided 
between  two  tribes,  sumamed  Epionemidii  and  Opnntii,  the  former 
80  styled  from  the  ad- 
jacent  hill  of  Cnemis, 
the    latter   from   their 
capital,     Opus.       ITie 
range   of  CnemiSi  TaU 
anda,    attains    a    con- 
siderable   elevation    in 
the  N. ;  the  portion  of 

the  range  adjacent  to  Coin  of  the  Locri  Opuntii. 

Opus  was  of  less  height, 

and  received  no  special  designation.  Spurs  project  in  various  parts 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  and  in  one  instance  form  a  considerable 
promontory,  named  Cnemldei.  The  rivers  necessarily  have  very 
short  courses :  the  most  important  are  the  BogarinB  and  Hanes. 
The  valleys  were  in  many  cases  fertile,  as  was  also  the  whole  of  the 
coast  district.  Routes  cross  the  mountains  between  Alpenus  and 
Tithronium  in  Phocis,  between  Thronium  and  Elatea,  and  between 
Opus  and  Hyampolis. 

§  14.  Tlie  eastern  Locrians  are  noticed  by  Homer,  as  taking  part 
in  the  Trojan  War.  The  distinction  into  Epicnemidians  and  Opun- 
tians  was  not  recognized  by  classical  writers,  but  originated  with 
the  geographers,  Strabo  and  others.  In  classical  times  Opus  was 
regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  whole  district :  at  a  later  period 
Thronium  became  the  chief  town  of  the  Epicnemidians.  These 
were  the  only  towns  of  importance  in  the  whole  district. 

Thronxiiiii^  was  situated  on  the  Boagrius,  about  2}  miles  from  the 
coast.     It  is  but  seldom  noticed  :   in  b.c.  431  it  was  taken  by  the 


»  AoKpSty  M  TOurS*  uraie  aytav 
epoKtai*  ixkirrmv  v^iv.  EuK.  Iph.  Atd,  261. 
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Athenians,  and  in  the  Sacred  War  by  Onomarchus.  Opus  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Opuutian  Qulf,  a  little  removed  from  the  coast  :  it  was 
reputed  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece,  and  was,  according  to 
Homer,  the  native  city  of  Patroclus.*  In  the  war  between  Antigonus 
and  Cas8ander,  Opus  wajs  besieged  by  Ptolemy  for  its  antagonism  to  the 
former.  Of  the  less  important  places  we  may  notice :  AlpSniu,  at  the 
southera  entrance  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae;  KioSBCt,  a  fortress  close 
to  the  sea  commanding  that  pass,  and  hence  a  very  important  acqui- 
sition to  Philip  in  his  wars  in  b.c.  346  and  340  ;  Soarphe,  on  the  road 
to  Elatea,  and  hence  noticed  in  the  narrative  of  Flaminius's  march  by 
Livy  (xxxiii.  3)  ;  Baphnvs,  on  the  sea-coast,  originally  belonging  to 
Phocis  ;  AlSpe,  on  an  insulated  hill  farther  down  the  coast;  Cynus,  the 

f)rincipal  port  of  the  Opuntians,  about  seven  miles  N.  of  Opus  ;  and, 
astly,  Naryx,  between  Opus  and  Hyampolis,  the  reputed  birth  place  of 
Amis. J  and  the  scene  of  an  engagement  between  the  Boeotians  and 
Pnocians  in  B.C.  352. 

History. — The  history  of  the  Eastern  Locrians  is  unimportant :  the 
Opuntians  are  noticed  as  taking  part  with  the  Spartans  in  the  Persian 
and  Peloponnesian  wars, 

VII.    BCEOTIA. 

§  15.  B<B0tia  was  bounded  by  the  Euboean  Sea  on  the  E.,  Phocis 
on  the  W.,  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  Attica  on  the  S.,  and  the 
district  of  the  Opnntian  Locrians  on  the  N.  It  thus  stretched  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  may  be  said  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
On  the  S.  it  possessed  a  well-defined  boundary  in  Mount  Cithseron ; 
but  towards  the  N.E.  it  lay  ojien  along  the  vale  of  the  Cephissus, 
though  in  this  direction  it  was  partly  closed  by  the  ridge  of  Hyphan- 
tium,  an  offset  from  the  Opuntian  range.  Within  the  limits  above 
specified  were  two  districts,  of  a  widely  different  character :  (i.) 
Northern  Bceotia,  a  large  basin  of  an  oval  form,  completely  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  and  subdivided  by  subordinate  ranges  into  two  main 
portions — one  containing  the  plain  of  Orchomenus  and  Lake  Copais, 
the  other  the  plain  of  Thebes  and  Lake  Hylica;  (ii.)  Southern 
Bceotia,  a  long  and  in  some  parts  wide  valley,  drained  by  the 
Asopus.  The  sea-coast  on  either  side  is  irregular,  but  does  not  offer 
good  harbours.  The  climate  of  Ikcotia  was  much  influenced  by  the 
presence  of  so  much  stagnant  water,  which  rendered  the  air  heavy 
and  the  winters  severe.  The  soil  possessed  remarkable  fertility,  that 
about  Copais  being  of  a  deep  alluvial  character,  equally  well  suited 
to  the  growth  of  com  and  to  the  purposes  of  pasture:  the  Boeotian 
horses  were  amongst  the  best  in  Greece.    The  vine  and  other  fruits 


^  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  are  also  said  to  have  resided  near  Opns. 
'  Hence  the  epithet  Naryeius  applied  to  him,  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  468. 
The  same  epithet  is  applied  to  Bruttium  in  Italy,  under  the  idea  that  Locri  was 
colonized  from  Naryx  : — 

NaryciiBque  picis  lucos.  Vnio.  Oeorg.  li.  488. 

Hie  et  Narycii  posuerunt  moenia  LocrL — JEn.  iii.  399. 
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nourished  remarkably  well.  The  mountains  yielded  iron  ore,  and 
black  marble.  The  plain  of  Thebes  abounded  with  moles,  whose 
skins  were  made  an  article  of  commerce.  Lake  Copais  produced 
abundance  of  fish,  particularly  eels,  and  water-fowl  were  numerous ; 
while  the  reeds  that  fringed  its  shore  supplied  the  country  with  flutes. 
§  16.  Boeotia  is  skirted  by  mountain  ranges  in  all  directions.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  province  rises  the  long  range  of  HeUooiit  the 
soft  and  sylvan  character  of  whose  scenery  rendered  it,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Greeks,  a  fitting  residence  for  the  Muses;*  Aganippe  and 
Hippocrene  were  two  of  the  numerous  rills  which  course  down  its 
sides  amid  groves  of  myrtle  and  oleander, — ^the  former  rising  near 
Ascra  and  joining  the  Termessus,  the  latter  flowing  into  the  Olmeus : 
the  Grove  of  the  Muses  was  near  Aganippe.  One  of  the  heights  of 
Helicon  was  named  Lelbethriam»  Zagora ;  another  more  to  the  N., 
Laphyitiiiiii,  Oranitza ;  while  between  the  two  was  TUphoMiam,  ex- 
tending almost  to  the  edge  of  Lake  Copais,  and  separating  the  plains 
of  Coronea  and  Haliartus.  On  the  southern  frontier,  Oithfleron  sepa- 
rated Boeotia  from  Attica,  bounding  the  plain  of  Asopus  on  the  S. : 
it  was  a  well-wooded,  wild  chain,  and  hence  was  aptly  selected  as 
the  scene  of  various  mythological  events,  such  as  the  metamorphosis 
of  Actceon,  the  death  of  Pentheus,  and  the  exposure  of  (Edipus.*  It 
was  also  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  revels  of  Bacchus.^  On  the 
N.E.  the  range  of  Cnemis  is  continued  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  sea- 
coast,  rising  into  the  heights  of  Ptomn,  E.  of  Lake  Copais,  Metiapium, 
near  Anthedon,  and  Hyp&ton*  more  to  the  S.,  while  in  the  N.W.  a 


JilV  'EAucwfoc  ixovfTKv  opo«  fi^ya  re  CaJMv  rt^ 

Kflu  re  wept  Kfntvr\v  heiSca  mfav*  airakounv 

'OpXtvvTtu,  KoX  pttfihv  ipur^p^Oi  Kpottwvos' 

Kat  TC  \ot<r<rdti0vat.  riptva  XP^  ncp^i)(r<n>iO, 

*H  'Iinrov#cpi}Fi)f,  tj  'OA/<«ioG  ^otfeoio, 

'Ajcporary  'EXucmvi  x**fi^  ^ttvoii^avro 

KoAot^,  ititp6im^'  cWpcMrarro  H  winraiy.  Hb8.  l%«og.  1. 

Pandite  nunc  Helicona,  Dese,  cantusqne  movete. — ^Vibo.  ^h.  tU.  641. 
Hence  the  Moses  were  oamed  Heliconiadee : — 

Adde  Heliconiadnm  oomites,  quorum  unus  Homerus. 

LrcfiET.  iii.  1050. 

0    'AAA*  *a  fit  vaUiv  optatVf  ivBa  Kk^trai 
Ovfibc  Kt^atpwf  o^rtK,  hv  ^^nup  r4  f*oi 

Ilanip  r'  iB4<r^  C^vrt  K^fnov  rd^v.  SOFH.  (Sd.  Tyr.  1451. 

*0  ^oBiuv  wtriXuv  woXv0Tip6ra' 
Toy  fairof,  'Apr^i^  xto^P<>^*'  Ofitia  KiBaipiip, 
MifiroTC  rbv  Bavd-nf  irportBevrOy  A^xevfi'  'Iwc^ffnyv 
*0^cA«c  Oiiiiroiav  epitfKu  fip*^  Ufiokov  outwK.— Eus.  Phcen.  801. 

Quails  comrootis  exdta  sacris 
Thyas,  nbi  audlto  stimulant  trieterica  Baccbo 
Oi^^  noctumusque  vocat  clamore  Cithaeron. — ^n.  iv.  801. 
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projecting  spar  of  the  Cnemidian  range,  named  Hypkaatiiim*  pene- 
trates close  to  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus,  and  separates  the  plains  of 
Boeotia  and  Phocis.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  to  notice  a  series 
of  elevations  which  separate  the  basin  of  Lake  Copais  from  that  of 
Lake  Hylica,  the  most  prominent  height  being  Phflndeiiim,  Faga ; 
and  again  another  series  between  the  Theban  plain  and  the  valley  of 
the  Asopns,  of  which  Tniimsiini  is  the  most  conspicuons.  The 
approaches  to  Boeotia  from  the  N.  were  (i.)  by  the  valley  of  the 
Cephissus,  which  was  oonmianded  by  a  defile  near  Chasronea,  and 
(iL)  by  a  track  across  Hyphantinm. 

§  17.  The  only  river  of  importance  in  Northern  Bopotia  is  the 
Otpldssiis*  which  enters  it  from  Fhocis  in  the  N.W.,  and,  after  a 
short  oonrse  across  the  plain  of  Chaeronea,  discharges  itself  into  Lake 
Copais.  This  lake  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  Boeotia. 
So  completely  do  the  mountains  shut  in  the  basin,  that  no  opening 
existed  for  the  escape  of  the  waters ;  these,  therefore,  collected  in 
the  deepest  part  of  the  basin,  and  formed  a  considerable  lake,  origi- 
nally named  Csphlssiit  from  the  chief  river  flowing  into  it,  afterwards 
Oopais»  from  the  town  of  Copse,  and  now  TopoiiaSf  whence  the  surplus 
waters  escaped  by  subterranean  channels  (called  katavothra)  to  the 
Eubcean  Sea,  distant  between  four  and  five  miles.  These  kcUavothra 
are  four  in  number,  three  conmiunicating  with  the  sea,  and  one  with 
Lake  Hylica ;  the  central,  or  main  stream,  emerges  at  Upper  La- 
rymna,  and  the  two  others  on  either  side  of  it  These  natural  outlets 
being  found  occasionally  insufficient,  two  artificial  tunnels  were 
constructed  in  the  heroic  age,  probably  by  tlie  Minyae  of  Orchome- 
nus.  As  long  as  these  channels  were  kept  clear,  the  greater  part 
of  the  bed  of  Lake  Copais  was  under  cultivation.  The  size  of  the 
lake  has  varied  at  different  times.  Stro^  states  its  circumference  at 
forty  miles ;  it  is  now  sixty,  in  consequence  of  the  channels  becoming 
choked.  Numerous  lesser  streams  poured  into  Lake  Copais  from  all 
directions.  In  the  plain  of  Thebes  is  a  large  lake  named  HyUoa, 
Livadhiy  filling  a  deep  crater  surroimded  by  mountains :  it  lies  at  a 
lower  level  than  Copais,  and  received  some  of  its  surplus  waters  by 
a  tunnel.  Another  lake,  now  called  MorUziy  more  to  the  eastward, 
forms  a  connecting  link  between  Hylica  and  the  sea.  Southern 
Boeotia  is  watered  by  the  Af6piis»  which  rises  in  Mount  Cithaeron, 
and  flows  in  an  easterly  course  with  a  sluggish  stream'  to  the 


*  Homer  oharMteriMs  the  Aeopiu  ta  '*rttiby  **  and  **  abounding  in  graaa : 

*K9mith¥  F  Lkokto  /ia#ir9x<M>'0i',  KixtwoiTiv.  II.  iv.  383. 

Enripidea  alao  apeaka  of  the  "  low  apreading  plaina  **  about  ita  banks : — 

Efiffopiror  iitfiiXkevox  ^ifialmv  araxvf » 

N^>Srv  HQ.ti^Kom».  Bacck.  748. 
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Euboean  Sea :  its  valley  (in  length  about  forty  miles)  is  divided  into 
three  parts  by  spurs  of  Teumessus — the  plain  of  Parasopia  along  its 
upper  course,  the  plain  of  Tan&gra,  and  the  plain  of  Ordpus. 

§  18.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Boeotia  were  a  Pelasgic  race, 
and  were  known  by  various  tribal  names.  The  later  inhabitants 
were  an  ^olian  race,  who  immigrated  into  this  province  from  Thes- 
saly.'  A  Phoenician  colony  also  settled  at  Thebes  under  the  name 
of  Cadmeans.  The  Boeotian  character  was  supposed  to  be  influenced 
by  the  cUmate,  which  was*  dull  and  heavy :  it  may,  however,  have 
been  equally  affected  by  the  sensuality  of  the  people.  To  whatever 
cause  it  was  due,  the  stupidity  of  the  Boeotians  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb.^ It  should  at  the  same  time  be  stated  in  their  favour,  that^ 
they  cultivated  a  taste  for  music  and  poetry,  and  that  they  reckoned 
among  their  countrymen  Hesiod,  Pindar,  and  Plutarch,  llie 
Boeotian  towns  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  Greek  history.  This  is 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes :  (i.)  their  wealth  was  great,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil ;  (ii.)  their  sitiiations  were 
secure,  the  spurs  of  the  ranges  surrounding  the  plain,  offering  re- 
markably fine  sites ;  (iii.)  the  position  of  Boeotia  between  northern 
and  souUiem  Greece  rendered  it  the  passage  of  every  invading  host ; 
and  (iv.)  the  plains  of  Boeotia  offered  the  very  best  ground  in 
Greece  for  military  evolutions.  Boeotia  was  what  the  Low  Countries 
were  at  one  time  to  Europe,  the  "  cock-pit*'  of  Greece.  Orchome- 
nus,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Copaic  Lake,  originally  took  the 
lead  of  all  the  Boeotian  towns.  After  the  immigration  of  the 
Boeotians,  Thebes  gained  the  supremacy,  and  Orchomenus  took  the 
second  place,  remaining  however,  for  a  long  period,  a  powerful  rival, 
and  retaining  its  position  as  capital  of  its  own  plain.  The  chief 
towns  were  formed  into  a  confederacy,  under  the  presidency  of 
Thebes :  of  these  there  were  originally  fourteen,  of  which  we  can 
certainly  name  ten,  viz. :  Thebes,  Ordiomenus,  LebadSa,  CoronCa, 
Copce,  Haliartus,  Thespire,  Tanagra,  AnthSdon,  and  Platsea,  while 
the  remaining  four  are  supposed  to  have  been  Ocalea,  Chalia,  On- 
chestus,  and  Eleutherae.  Oropus  was  probably  once  a  member,  but 
afterwards  became  subject  to  Athens ;  and  Plataea  withdrew  from 
the  confederacy  as  early  as  B.C.  519.  The  towns  of  Boeotia  flou- 
rished until  the  extinction  of  independence,  consequent  upon  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea  in  338  and  the  capture  of  Thebes  in  336.  They 
then  simk  so  fast  that  in  the  Roman  age  Tanagra  and  lliespiaa  were 
the  only  ones  remaining :  the  rest  were  a  heap  of  ruins.    We  shall 


'  The  expressions  were  Bouor^  ts  and  Bouitnov  o^ : — 
TvotvcU  r*  cK'cir',  apxMv  6r<t3o$  oAa* 

$^<riv  Aoyotf  el  ^cvyoficv,  BowTCay 
*Yr.  Pnc0.  01.  vl.  161. 
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describe  these  towns  in  order,  commencing  from  the  N.W.,  and  pro- 
ceeding round  by  the  W.  to  the  S. 

ChanronSa,  the  key  of  Boeotia  on  its  northern  frontier,  was  situated 
at  the  edge  of  the  valley  of  the  Cephissus,  with  its  citadel  posted  on  a 
steep  granite  rock.  It  was  the  scene  of  engagements  between  the 
Athenians  and  Boeotians  in  B.C.  447,  between  the  Macedonians  under 
Philip  and  the  Boeotians  in  338,  and  between  the  Romans  under 
Sulla  and  the  forces  of  Mithridates  in  86.    OrohomSniu  was  strongly 

posted  on  a  hill  over^ 
looking  the  marshes  of 
the  Copaic  Lake,  the 
Cephissus  "winding  like 
a  serpent"*  about  the 
base  on  the  S.  and  E., 
while  the  small  river 
Melas  washes  its  north- 
em  side.  The  walls 
extended  to  a  distance 
of  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference :  the  most  remarkable  object  in  the  town  was  the  Treasury 
of  Atreus,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.    Orchomenus  was  at  one 

period  the  first,  and  after 
the  rise  of  Thebes  con- 
tinued to  be  the  second 
city  in  Boootia,  owing  its 
wealth  to  the  rich  allu- 
vial plain  on  which  it 
stood.  It  was,  in  the 
Homeric  age,  famed  for 
its  treasures,^  and  was 
the  seat  of  the  powerful 
races  of  the  Minyse  ^  and 
the  Phlegyaj.'  It  took 
the  patriotic  side  in  the 
Persian  War,  was  on 
friendly  terms  with 
Thebes  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  but 
afterwards  joined  the 
Spartans,  and  suffered 
utter  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  the  Thebans, 
B.C.  368.  It  was  after- 
wards rebuilt,  a^in  de- 
stroyed by  the  Thebans, 
in  346,  and  restored^ 
by     the     Macedonians, 


Plan  of  Orchomenus. 


A  A.  Th*  OvphkMM. 
C.  Mount  AcoMlam. 
1.  Acropolis. 


BB.  The  Melas. 
D.  OrdxmemM. 
%.  Timmtj  of  MisTM. 


'  Ka^  re  <i'  'Opxofiepov  tiXxyiUros  clot  ipcjcmv  Mf .— HisTon.  ap  Strab.  ix.  p.  424. 
>    Ovi*  6<r  ii  'Opxc/uMybf  iroru'iovcrat,  ov<*  Sou  9i)^a9 

AiywFTtoi,  0*1  wkturra  MfUK9  ey  fcnJMara  iceircu.     /I.  ix.  381. 
•    *Ot  iroT*  iv  'OpxofMnp  MtKviy^*  l^  oi^aotrcy.  Od.  xi.  2«3. 

7   'Iffv  y  «9  ^kryimv  Mpmr  vdAir  vfipurrdmv, 

Ot  Aibc  ovK  oMymrrtt  iwl  x^oyi  f(u«r«a<nror 

*Ey  leoAg  ^1(vo9>  Ki|^ot^  iyyv0t.  Ai^Kiff.— UoM.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  278. 
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but  it  never  afterwards  flourished.  LebadSa,  Livadhia,  was  situated 
near  the  western  border,  with  its  acropolis  on  a  spur  of  Helicon,  by 
whope  base  the  Hercyna  flowed.  It  owed  its  importance  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  oracle  of  Trophonius  which  was  delivered  from  a  cave 
in  the  rock.  Lebadea  was  taken  and  plundered  both  by  Lysander 
and  by  Ai*chelau8  the  general  of  Mithridates.  Coronda  was  situated  on 
a  height  overlooking  the  Copaic  plain :  at  this  point  the  roads  from 
Orchomenus  and  Lebadea  in  the  N.  joined  those  from  Thebes  and 
Platsea  in  the  S.  It  was  thus  the  scene  of  several  important  military 
events —of  Tolmides's  defeat  and  death  in  B.C.  447,  of  Agesilaus's 
victory  over  the  Argives  and  Thebans  in  394,  and  of  a  double  siege 
in  the  Sacred  War.  Haliartns  stood  on  the  southern  side  of  Lake 
Copais,  amid  well-watered  meadows,^  on  the  road  between  Coronea  and 
Thebes.  It  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  engagement  in  which  Lysander 
perished,  B.C.  395.  It  was  twice  destroyed— by  the  Persians  in  480, 
and  by  the  Romans  in  171.  Thebtt  was  situated  in  the  southern  plain 
of  Boeotia,  on  a  spur  of 
Mt.  Teumessus,  which  rises 
about  150  feet  above  the 
plain:  at  the  base  of  the 
hill,  on  either  side,  run  the 
streams  Ismenus  and  Dirce,^ 
which  unite  in  the  plain 
below  the  city :  a  third 
stream  of  less  importance, 

named        Strophia,        runs  Coin  of  iliebes. 

through    the     city.'      The 

Cadmeia,  or  citadel,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  town,  and  the  temple  of  Ismenian  Apollo  a  little  to  the  E.  of  it, 
while  the  Agora  and  other  buildings  stretched  out  towards  the  N.  Of 
the  seven  gates  ^  for  which  Thebes  was  so  celebrated,  three  opened 


•  Hence  the  Homeric  epithet,  "  grassy,"  applied  to  it : — 

OZ  re  Kopw^etov,  kox  iroiritvV  'AXiapmv,  Tl-  li.  503. 

'Ev0t¥  op*  et?  'AXiaprov  o^^uceo  irotijeKTo. — Hymn,  in  Apoll.  243. 
9  The  streams  of  Dirce  and  Ismenus  are  frequently  commemorated  by  the 
Greek  poets,  particularly  by  Euripides,  who  speaks  of  them  as  the  "  twin  streams," 
and  applies  to  the  water  of  Dirce  the  epithet  **  white,"  or  "  limpid,"  and  "  fair- 
flowing  ;"  and  by  Pindar,  who  applies  similar  epithets  to  it. 
^iZvpMv  iroTOfiStv,  ir6pov  ofi^i  fUfrov 
Atp«caf,  x^^P^^P^^*'  ^  iredibc 
np<$irap  'Ifffifiyov  icarairvci. 
Ncicpwv  aircuV  'lanjiviiv  ifjurXyjint  4^vov, 
AipKJii  Tt  vofia  ktvKhv  aifiaxBria'ertu. 
Aipxa  0'  a  KaXXippMp<K. 

irurw  (Ttfn  Aipxaf 
'Ayvw  v^p,  t2>  /3oi9i^a>rot  K6fiat, 
XpvooviwXw  MKo^UHrvfas  av4- 

TciAov  wap'  «vTe4x^<rn»  KaS^ov  irvAat«. — PlND.  Tilhm.  vi.  108. 
>  From  the  two  more  important  streams,  Thebes  is  described  as  "  the  two- 
rivcrcd  city :" — 

Aix6ra4iov  Iva  v6kip  ^oXw.*  EUK.  SuppL  623. 

*  The  erection  of  these  walls  was  attributed  to  Amphion  and  Zethus : — 

K«u  p'  €K«Tev  6vo  wcuf,  'A§ju^iova  t€,  ZtjOov  t€, 

Ol  irpMTOi  ®1i^^7«  tios  iicria-ay  iirrairvAQto, 

HapyHriy  t'*  iml  ov  fiir  afr&prfmriv  y   iivvavro 

JiaUiJiW  rvpvxopov  ^/9i^,  icpanpw  ircp  ^i^c— HoM.  Od,  zL.  262. 


EUH.  Plum.  825. 


Here  Fur.  571. 
Id,  780. 
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towards  the  S.  and  one  towards  the  W. ;  the  position  of  the  northern 
gate  is  self-evident,  that  of  the  two  others  is  doubtful.  Thebes  was 
believed  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Phoenician  colony  under  Cadmus, 
whence  the  title  of  the  citadel,  Cadmeia,  and  the  old  Homeric  name 
of  the  people,  Cadmeans.  The  town  holds  an  important  place  both  in 
mythology,  as  the  birth-place  of  Dionysus  and  Hercules,  and  in  the  early 
annals  as  the  scene  of  the  wars  of  the  ''  Seven  against  Thebes  "  and  of 
the  Epigoni.  Its  subsequent  history  is  involved  in  that  of  Bocotia,  and 
indeed  in  that  of  Greece  generally.  Its  fall  dates  from  its  capture  by 
Alexander  in  335,  when  it  was  utterly  destroyed.  It  was  rebuilt,  in  316, 
by  Cassander,  and  again  destroyed  by  Mummius,  in  146.    TheqnltB  was 

situated  at  the   foot   of 

Helicon,  W.  of  Thebes. 

It  was  generally  hostile 

to  Thebes,  and  took  a 

prominent   part    in    the 

Persian    War     on     the 

patriotic    side.      It  was 

several  times  dismantled 

and  depopulated  by  the 

early    Thebans,    but    it 

ColDofThcspliB.  survived  to   the  Roman 

era    and    became    then 

one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Boeotia.    It  derived  celebrity  both  as  a  seat 

of  fine  arts— possessing  statues  cut  by  Praxiteles — and  as  the  place 

where  the  Erotidia  (games  in  honour  of  Love)  were  celebrated.    It  had 

a  port  named  Creusis  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf.    PlatflMt  stood  about 

6(  miles  S.  of  Thebes,  at  the  foot  of  Citharon,  and  commanding  the 

pass  across  that  ridge  into  Attica.    It  was  the  scene  of  the  remarkable 

victory  over  the  Persians  in  B.C.  479,  and  of  the  no  less  famous  siege 

in  the  Peloponnesian  War  in  429-427.     After  the  destruction  of  the 

town  by  the  Thebans,  Platgea  remained  in  ruins  until  387,  when  it 

was  partly  restored,  but  again  destroyed  by  the  Thebans  in  374,  and 

permanently  restored  after  the  battle  of  Chseronea  in  338.    Tanagra 

was  on  a  circular  hill 
close  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Asopus,  and  from  its 
proximity  to  Attica  it 
became  the  scene  of  en- 
gagements between  the 
AUienians  and  Lacedse- 
monians  in  b.c.  457, 
between  the  Atheni- 
ans under  Myronides 
Coin  of  Tanagra.  and   the   Boeotians,   the 

latter  being  defeated  at 
CEnophyta  in  456,  and  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  in  426. 
Larynma  was  the  name  of  two  towns  on  the  Cephissus,  one  of  which, 
named  Upper  Lairmna,  was  at  the  spot  where  the  river  emerged  from 
its  subterranean  cnannel ;  the  other.  Lower  Larymna,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  former  originally  belonged  to  Locris,  the  latter  was 
a  member  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  The  Romans  removed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Larymna,  which  became  a  con- 
siderable town:  its  ruins  are  named  Kastri,  and  consist  of  the  circuit 
~  '^he  walls  and  other  vestiges. 
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Of  the  less  imporUnt  towns  we  may  notice — Alaloomiiia,  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Tilphossium,  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Athena ;'  Onoheftnt, 
S.E.  of  Haliartus,  and  belonging  to  it,  funed  for  a  temple  and  grave 
of  Poseidon  ;*  Aaera,  on  Mt.  Helicon,  W.  of  Thespiee,  the  residence  of 
Hesiod;*  Thisbe,^  in  the  S.W.,  near  the  sea,  and  possessing  a  low 
enclosed  plain  which  was  liable  to  be  flooded,  but  was  rendered  in 
pai'ts  cultivable  by  means  of  a  cattseway  made  to  divert  the  waters  ; 
Omiiis,^  at  the  h^  of  a  small  bay  of  the  Corinthian  Qulf,  8ei*ving 
as  the  port  of  TheepisD  but  difficult  of  access  in  consequence  of  the 
storms  and  headlands;  EatrMs,  an  Homeric  town  between  Creusis 
and  Thespifc,  possessing  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo;  Louotra,  a 
little  S.£.  of  TheepisBy  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  battle  between  the 
Thebans  and  Spartans  in  B.C.  371,  the  battle-field  being  marked  by  a 
tumulus  in  which  the  Spartans  were  probably  buried;  HyiiflB,  at  the 
N.  foot  of  Cithseron,  on  the  high  road  from  Thebes  to  Athens,  and  at 
one  time  belonging  to  Athens ;  ErythnSf  a  little  S.  of  the  Asopus,  at 
the  foot  of  Cithffiron,  the  extreme  E.  point  to  which  the  camp  of 
Mardonius  reached;  Soolus,  between  Tanagra  and  Plat8M^  and  hence 
visited  by  Mardonius  and  selected  by  the  Thebans  as  a  spot  to  throw 
up  an  intrenchment  against  the  Spartans  in  b.c.  377;  SteOnvs,  after- 
wards named  9oarphef  to  the  right  of  the  Asopus,  under  Cithaeron;^ 
B«liiim,  on  the  sea-coast,  close  to  the  border  of  Attica,  with  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Apollo,  the  scene  of  the  Athenian  defeat  in  B.o.  424, 
and  also  of  the  defeat  of  a  Roman  detachment  by  the  troops  of 
Antiochus,  in  192;  Avlis,  on  the  Euripus,'  the  place  where  the  Grecian 
fleet  assembled  before  they  started  for  Troy,^  identified  with  the 


*   ^Hfni  T*  *Apy<tiy,  ff«u  'AAoAjrofmn^tc  'Aftffwy.  IL  Iv.  9. 

*  Onchestufl  was  famed  for  a  grore  of  Neptune  near  it : — 

'Oyxri<rr6¥  ft  i«p^v,  no<rt3i^oK  ayAabf  aA<rov.  Jl-  ii*  506. 

•Ei^a  rtoJ^iK  wwAos  awmWet  ax^M^i^  <c^p.— f^»Ml.  i»  Apoll.  230. 
^  Healed  thus  describes  his  native  place  : — 

N^Covaro  i'  ayx*  'EAutwitK  ftt^vpffi  iy\  icca^^, 

'AtncpnUf  x'^M-a  «caiq7,  Bipti  apyoA^,  ovW  wot*  MX^. — Op.  H  IH.  639. 

•  The  rocks  on  the  sea-coast  have  in  all  ages  been  the  resort  of  vast  numbers 
of  wild  pigeons : — 

noAvrp^pwrd  r«  %Urfi^.  -H.  U.  502. 

Qu»  nunc  Thisbieas  agitat  mutata  colombas. — Ov.  Met,  xl.  800. 
Nysa,  Dioncelsque  avibus  drcomsona  Thisbe. — Stat.  Tkib,  vil.  261. 
'  A  very  difficult  route  led  ftrom  this  place  to  Megaris,  along  the  heights  of 
Cithnron.    The  Spartans  passed  this  way  under  aeombrotus  in  b.c.  378,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Leuctra  in  87 1. 
«  Hence  the  terms  which  Statins  applies  to  it  :  — 

Qui  Scolon  demamque  Juffis  Eteonon  iniquis. — Theb.  vii.  266. 

^^iftM0ov  AvAtSof  ivaXiatj 
BvptTOV  8(A  x^^f^"*"^^ 
KiKtrcurOf  o-np&ropBiJiOV 

XoAictSa.  Iph.  in  Aul.  164. 

I  It  is  characterised  by  Homer  as  the  "  rocky,"  by  Euripides  as  the  "  tranquil '» 
Aulis:— 

01  er  'Tpdip  Miutyro,  leaX  AifkOa  irrrpij*<nrai'.  H  «.  496. 

A«Aiv  oMXvirrtw.  Iph.  in  Aid.  Wl. 

St'  it  AvKtta  i^««  'Ax*"*!' 
•Hytp^WwTO,  icaiea  UpUfUf  k<u  Tp»<rl  <f>4powr<u,  11.  iL  303. 
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modem  VcUhy,  a  name  evidently  representing  the  fiaBhs  Ki^'fip  of  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  403);  Mjealetfiii,  an  Homeric  town  ( 17.  ii.  498 )  somewhere  near  the 
EuripuB,  chiefly  £Bunou8  forthe  massacre  of  its  inhabitants  by  the  Thracians 
in  B.C.  413;  SalganeoB,  on  the  coast  N.  of  Chalcis,  commanding  the  N. 
entrance  to  the  Euripus;  AnthSdon,  on  the  coast,  celebrated  for  its 
wine,  and  occupied  by  a  non-Boeotian  race;  Sdhienus,  on  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name  which  flows  into  Lake  Hylica,  the  birth-place  of 
Atalanta;  Hyla,  on  LAke  Hylica,  erroneously  described  by  Moschas 
as  the  birth-place  of  Pindar;  TenmeMQi,  N.E.  of  Thebes,  on  a  low 
rocky  hill  of  the  same  name,  chiefly  known  from  the  legend  of  the 
Teumessian  fox  which  ravaged  the  territory  of  Thebes;  AQnBjdiiiiiii, 
on  the  E.  of  Copais  on  the  slope  of  Ptoum,  with  a  celebrated  oracle  of 
Apollo  near  it,  which  was  consulted  by  Mardonius;  Coptt,  on  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  lake  and  the  site  of  TopoUOf  a  place  which,  though 
a  member  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  was  of  small  importance ;  and, 
lastly,  Tegyra,  very  near  Orchomenus,  with  a  celebrated  temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo. 

History, — The  withdrawal  of  Platsea  from  the  confederacy  was  the 
firsfc  event  that  involved  the  Boeotians  in  a  foreign  war:  Athens  sided 
vnth  the  seceding  town  and  war  followed,  in  which  Plateea  was  rendered 
independent,  probably  in  B.c.  519.  In  the  Persian  War  the  Thebans 
sidea  with  the  invader,  much  to  the  dissatis&ction  of  the  other  towns  ; 
and  they  retained  their  supremacy  only  through  the  aid  of  the  Spartans. 
The  Athenians  invaded  Boeotia  in  457  and  456,  meeting  with  a  defeat 
at  Tanagra,  but  succeeding  at  CEnophyta,  and  for  a  while  establishing 
democracy.  The  invasion  of  Tolmides  in  447  was  unsuccessful,  and 
oligarchy  was  reinstated.  The  attack  on  Platsea  in  431  was  the  first 
act  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  throughout  which  the  Thebans  steadily 
opposed  Athens.  Jealousy  of  the  Spartans  produced  an  opposite 
policy  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war :  Thebes  and  Sparta  became 
hostile,  and  the  Boeotian  War  at  length  broke  out  in  395,  signalized  by 
the  death  of  Lysander  at  Haliartus  and  the  victory  of  Agesilaus  i^ 
Coronea  in  394.  The  peace  of  Antalcidos  in  387  and  the  seizure  of 
the  Cadmea  in  382,  by  which  Sparta  endeavoured  to  humble  Thebes, 
were  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Spartans  in  379,  and  the  increase 
of  Theban  power.  The  peace  of  Callias  in  371  permitted  the  con- 
centration of  the  Spartan  efforts  against  Thebes ;  but  these  were  foiled 
on  the  plain  of  Leuctra  in  371,  and,  imder  Epamifiondas,  Thebes  became 
the  leading  military  power  in  Greece  until  the  battle  of  Mantinea  in 
362.  Throughout  all  this  period  Orchomenus  and  Theepiro  had  sided 
with  the  enemies  of  Thebes  :  the  former  was  burnt  in  368,  and  the 
latter  deprived  of  its  inhi|kbitants  about  the  same  period.  War  vrith 
Athens  ensued  in  connexion  with  Eubooa  in  358,  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  Sacred  War  in  357,  which,  through  the  intervention  of  Philip, 
terminated  in  the  recovery  of  the  cities  which  Thebes  had  lost  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war.  The  alliance  with  Athens  was  renewed  in  339  in 
opposition  to  Philip,  who  defeated  the  joint  army  at  Chseronea  in  338, 
deprived  Thebes  of  its  supremacy,  and  held  possession  of  the  Cadmeia. 
The  attempt  to  expel  the  Macedonian  garrison  led  to  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  by  Alexander  in  335.  It  was  rebuilt  in  316  ;  was  twice 
taken  by  Demetrius  in  293  and  290;  its  walls  were  destroyed  by 
Mummius  in  146 ;  and  it  was  finally  reduced  to  insignificance  by  Sulla 
in  the  Mithridatic  War. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

CENTRAL  GREECE — Continued,    attica,  heoauis. 

VIII.  Attica.  §  1.  Boundaries ;  general  character.  §  2.  Mountains. 
§  3.  Rivers.  §  4.  Inhabitants ;  divisions.  §  5.  Athens  and  the 
other  Attic  towns ;  history ;  islands.  §  6.  Eubcea.  §  7.  The  Cy- 
clades.  IX.  Meoabis.  §  8.  Boundaries ;  mountains.  §  9.  Towns ; 
history. 

Vlll.  Attica. 

§  1.  Attitoa  is  a  j^eninsula  (as  its  name,  derived  from  a<m7,'  pro- 
bably implies)  of  a  triangular  form,  having  two  of  its  sides  washed 
by  the  sea,  viz.  by  the  ^ga?an  on  the  E.  and  the  Saronic  Gulf  on 
the  W.,  and  its  base  united  to  the  land,  being  contiguous  on  the  N. 
to  Boeotia.  In  the  N.W.  it  was  bounded  by  Megaris,  which  natu- 
rally belongs  to  the  peninsula,  tod  was  originally  united  to  Attica, 
but  was  afterwards  separated  from  it.  The  area  of  Attica  is  about 
700  square  miles ;  its  greatest  length  is  50,  and  its  breadth  30  miles. 
The  position  and  physical  character  of  this  country  destined  it  for 
commercial  and  political  supremacy.  Standing  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  it  commanded  the  line  of  communication  between 
Northern  and  Southern  Greece ;  and  yet,  being  actually  oif  the  high 
road,  it  was  itself  tolerably  .gecure  from  the  passage  of  invading 

1  The  name  would  thus  hare  been  originally  'Ajrrur^:  this  etymology  has 
been  questioned  of  late,  and  the  name  referred  to  the  root  Attj  or  Ath,  which  we 
see  in  Ath-enn. 
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annies.  On  the  N.  it  is  shut  off  from  Boeotia  by  a  line  of  lofty  and 
in  most  places  inaccessible  moimtains,  while  on  the  S.  the  passes  of 
Megaris  were  easily  defensible.  The  E.  coast  was  guarded  by  the 
isle  of  Euboea,  and  by  the  narrow  intervening  strait  of  Euripus,  and 
the  W.  by  the  adjacent  islands  of  Salamis  and  uEgina.  As  the 
most  easterly  part  of  Greece,  it  was  the  nearest  point  to  Asia,  with 
which  it  held  easy  communication  by  the  intervening  chain  of 
islands.  It  was  also  practically  the  nearest  point  to  Egypt.  The 
soil  is  light  and  dry,  and  little  adapted  to  the  growth  of  com.  The 
primitive  limestone,  which  is  the  geological  formation  of  the  country, 
protrudes  on  the  mountain-sides,  and  even  on  the  plains.  The 
country  was  too  hilly,  and  the  soil  too  poor,  for  the  breeding  of 
horses  or  cattle.  On  the  other  hand,  Attica  was  rich  in  mineral  pro- 
ductions. The  silver  mines  of  Laurium  and  the  marble  quarries  of 
Pentelicus  were  sources  of  national  wealth.  Hence,  though  agricul- 
ture was  held  in  honour,  maritime  commerce  was  the  natural  occu- 
pation of  the  population ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  centrality 
of  its  position,  secured  t^at  ascendency  which  rendered  Athens  so 
conspicuous  in  ancient  history. 

§  2.  The  mountain-chain  which  separates  Attica  from  Boeotia  in 
the  W.  part  of  the  province,  where  the  line  of  communication  be- 
tween Northern  Grreece  and  Peloponnesus  ran,  was  named  CitluBroiL 
This  was  continued  towards  the  E.  in  the  range  of  Parnest'  Nozia ; 
and  towards  the  S.  in  the  On6an  mountains  of  Megaris.  The 
northern  ranges  were  crossed  at  three  points :  viz.  in  the  W.  by 
the  Pass  of  Dryo8ceph&la9,  **  Oak-heads,"  between  Plataea  and  Eleu- 
sis ;  in  the  centre  by  the  wild  and  rugged  Pass  of  Phyle,  through 
which  ran  the  direct  road  between  Thebes  and  Athens ;  and  in  the 
E.  by  the  Pass  of  Decel^a,  leading  from  Athens  to  Oropus  and 
Delium.  From  the  N.W.  angle  of  Attica  a  range  runs  towards  the 
S.,  terminating  on  the  W.  of  the  Bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits 
named  Keriftai»"the  Horns,"  now  Kandili,  Another  range  de- 
scends from  Pames,  under  the  name  of  fgalenf i  to  the  E.  of  the 
Bay  of  Eleusis.  Another,  also  enMmating  from  Pames,  runs  in  a 
parallel  direction  more  to  the  E.,  and  was  named,  in  ite  N.  portion, 
BrilMtuif  or  PenteUcoit  Mendeli^  and  in  its  S.  portion  Hymettus.' 


2  Parnes  was  forourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine : — 
tMves  et  ^aleo«  ncmorum,  Parnesque  benignns 
VitibuB.  Stat.  7V6.  xU.  620. 

'  Hymettus  was  famed  for  its  honey ;  it  was  also  formerly  well  clothed  with 
wood':  the  passage  quoted  tram  Orid  describes  the  source  of  the  Ilissus  on 
this  mountain : — 

Est  prope  purpureos  coUes  ik>rentis  Hymettl 
Pons  sacer,  et  viridi  cespite  mollis  humus. 
Silra  nemus  non  alta  facit ;  tegit  arbutus  herbam : 
Roe  maris  et  laums,  nigraque  myrtus  olent. 
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The  latter  is  subdivided  into  two  parts  by  a  remarkable  break, — the 
northern  or  Greater  Hymettus,  now  named  Teh^Vuni;  and  the 
southern  or  Lesser,  which  was  formerly  called  Anhydmtt  **  Water- 
less,**  and  now  Mauro-  Vuni,  Between  the  ranges  specified,  plains 
intervene :  viz.  the  Eleusinian  or  Thriasian  Plain,  between  Kerata 
and  ^galeus ;  and  the  Athenian  Plain,  or,  *as  it  was  frequently 
termed,  "  the  Plain"  (tA  Uidiov)^  between  jSgaleus  and  Pentelicus. 
The  mountainous  district  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  between  Pames, 
Pentelicus,  and  the  sea,  was  named  Diacria,  **  the  Highlands."  S.E. 
of  Hymettus  is  an  undulating  district  named  Mesogaea,  **  the  Mid- 
land ;"  and  this  is  followed  by  the  Paralia,  **  the  Sea-coast,"  a  hilly 
and  barren  district,  including  the  whole  southern  division  from 
Prom.  Zoster  on  the  W.,  and  Brauron  on  the  E.,  down  to  Sunium. 
In  the  S.  of  this  lies  the  ridge  of  Lavriiim/  Legrana,  probably  so 
named  from  the  shafts  (kavpoj  **  a  street "  or  **  lane  ")  sunk  for  ob- 
taining the  silver-ore,  some  of  which  still  remain,  as  do  also  the 
heaps  of  scoria.  The  chief  promontories  are  Zotter*  the  extreme 
point  of  Hymettus;  Svniiim.  at  the  extreme  S.  of  Attica,  rising 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  to  a  great  height,  and  crowned 
with  a  temple  of  Minerva,  to  the  ruins  of  which  the  promontory 
owes  its  name  of  C,  Kdonnes ;  and  Cjnoffkra*  "  Dog's  Tail,"  a  long 
rocky  projection,  bounding  the  Bay  of  Marathon  on  the  N. 

§  3.  The  rivers  of  Attica  are  little  better  than  mountain  torrents, 
almost  dry  in  summer,  and  only  full  in  winter  or  after  heavy  rains. 


Nee  densnin  foliis  Iraxnm,  fragilesqne  inyric« 

Nee  tenues  cytUi,  cnltaqoe  pinos  abest. 
Lenibns  impuls®  Zephfris,  auraque  salubri, 

Tot  genemm  frondes,  herbaque  somma  tremont. — Ov.  Art.  Am,  ill.  687. 

Hoc  tibi  Thesci  popalatrix  mialt  Hyractti 

Palladoa  a  tfLria  noWle  nectar  apis.— Mabtial.  xiil.  104. 

Ingenimn,  duldqae  senex  rieinos  Hjmetto. — Jvv.  xUi.  1»5. 

The  marble  of  HymettQS  was  also  famed : — 

Non  trabes  Hymettis 
Premont  columnas  ultima  recisas 
Afdca.  Hoe.  Carm,  ii.  18,  3. 

♦  Homer  gires  it  the  epithet  "sacred;**  the  epithet  "ailTcry**  in  Euripides 
has  reference  to  the  mines  of  Laurium  : — 

'AAA'  oTt  lavviov  ip6v  aj^uconett^  axpw  '\Btpmv.  Od.  ill  278. 

TtvoifJMV . 
Ir'  vAoev  lire^Tt  irrfiTov 
np^^Aiffi*  oAucAvOTOv,  axpav 
'Yirb  irAoxa  Soviobv, 
Ta«  iepAi  Siwk  npwrti' 

irot/**  av  'Atfoww.  Soph.  Aj.  1217. 

Atof  'AWfw  <rik  vnapyvp^  Jtirpa.  ECR.  Cyd.  293. 
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The  Athenian  plain  is  watered  by  two  riyers:  the  Cephitrafl,^  a 
perennial  stream  which  rises  in  Fames  and  flows  on  the  W,  side  of 
Athens  into  the  Phaleric  Bay;  and  the  IlisaiiB,  a  less  important 
stream  rising  in  Hymettus,  and,  after  receiving  the  Erid&aut  flowing 
through  the  S.  of  Athens  towards  the  Phaleric  Bay.  These  rivers 
still  retain  their  ancient  names.  The  former  is  now  subdivided  into 
several  streams  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  olive-groves  and 
gardens ;  the  latter  is  generally  exhausted  before  it  reaches  the  sea. 
The  Cyolobdnu®  was  a  torrent  descending  from  Fames,  probably 
the  Megalo  Potamo.  The  Eleusinian  plain  is  watered  by  a  second 
Cephissns,  Saranda/oro,  which  rises  in  Cith^ron,  and  by  another 
stream  now  named  the  Janida, 

§  4.  Tlie  population  of  Attica  belonged  to  the  Ionian  branch  of 
the  Hellenic  race,  and  made  it  their  particular  boast  that  they  were 
autochthonous/  a  circumstance  which  Thucydides  (i.  2)  attributes 
to  the  poverty  of  the  soil.  The  Athenians  were  originally  named 
Cranai,  and  afterwards  Cecropidfle,  and  did  not  assume  their  later 
name  imtil  the  reign  of  Erechtheus.  The  earliest  political  division 
of  Attica  was  attributed  to  Cecrops,  who  parcelled  out  the  country 
into  twelve  independent  communities,  which  were  afterwards  con- 
sohdated  into  one  state  by  Theseus.  Another  ancient  division,  attri- 
buted to  the  sons  of  Pandion,  was  based  upon  the  natural  features  of 
the  country,  A^geuB  receiving  the  coast-land  (okt^X  ^^^  ^^^  fMn 
of  Athens  (Trtbtds);  another  brother  the  highlands  (SioKpla);  and 
another  the  southern  coast  (ntipfikia).  These  districts  supplied  the 
basis  of  the  three  political  parties  in  the  time  of  Solon  and  Pisis- 
tratus.  Another  diWsion  was  into  four  tribes  (<^Xat),  the  names  of 
which  varied  at  difierent  times,  the  most  important  designations 
being  those  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  into  Geleontes, 
Hoplites,  Arg&des,  and  iEgic5res.  Iliis  division  was  superseded 
by  that  of  Cleisthenes  into  ten  tribes,  named  aftjer  Attic  heroes ;  two 
more  were  Added  in  B.C.  307,  named  after  Antigonus  and  his  son 
Demetrias ;  and  a  third  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  after  whom  it  was 
named.  There  was  a  further  division  into  townships  or  cantons 
(d^fiot),  of  which  there  were  174  in  the  third  century  B.C.*    The 


*  Ov6'  avnvoi 

Ki)^aov  voftdBti  pt49ptov, 
'AAA'  euiv  in'  ^fuiri 

'Qmmkof  ntli^v  twiyUramn.  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  685. 

'  Aristophanes  refers  to  the  roaring  sound  of  its  waters  :— 

*Apira^,  xcxpoicn^,  Kvickofiopov  ^vtiv  ex*)v.  EquU.  137. 

7  tlval  itaax  riug  avnxOovws 

KXeivi^  'A^i'oc  oinc  imiiraKTov  ytfi'Of.  EuB.  fan.  592. 

'  Herodotus  (v.  69)  appears  to  give  100  as  the  original  number  of  the  demi ; 
there  is,  however,  some  little  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  passage. 
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tribes  and  the  demi  were  to  a  certain  extent  a  cross  division,  the 
latter  being  originally  a  heal,  the  former  a  purely  political  arrange- 
ment ;  and  thus  adjacent  townships  belonged  in  many  cases  to 
different  tribes.  Even  the  demus  lost  its  local  character  by  degrees, 
as  change  of  abode  did  not  affect  the  original  arrangement,  the 
descendants  of  a  man  always  remaining  members  of  the  demits  in 
which  their  ancestor  was  enrolled  in  the  time  of  Cleisthenes.  The 
larger  demi  contained  a  town  or  village,  the  smaller  ones  only  a 
femple  or  place  of  assembly.  The  names  of  most  of  them  are  pre- 
s  rved,  but  their  positions  are  very  often  unknown. 


PUn  of  Athens. 

S.  ThoAim.  a.  Thcatro  of  Dkmymt. 

5.  Tsmplc  of  th»  Olympkn  Jore. 


4.  Odeum  of  P«ridei. 


§  5.  Ath&UB,'  the  capital  of  Attica,  was  situated  in  the  central 
plain  already  described,  at  a  distance  of  about  4^  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast.  The  site  of  the  city  was  diversified  by  several  elevations,  the 
most  conspicuous  of  which  was  the  AoropoliB»  an  oblong,  craggy 
rock  rising  abruptly  about  150  feet,  with  a  flat  summit  1000  feet 
long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  500  broad ;  while  grouped  around  it  were 
the  lesser  heights  of  the  Areopftgnf  and  the  Fnyz  on  the  W.,  and 
the  XusSnm  on  the  S.W.    The  river  Hisins  traversed  the  southern 


*  The.  name  is  said  to  hare  been  deriyed  from  the  worship  of  Athena,  which 
was  introdnced  hj  Erechtheos. 

ANC.  GEOG.  T 
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quarter  of  the  city,  near  the  base  of  the  Museum  ;  the  Gephissus  ran 
outside  the  walls  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  about  1}  mile  distant. 
In  addition  to  the  hills  already  enumerated,  we  must  notice  Lyea- 
bettos,^  Moimt  St,  Oeorge,  a  lofty  conical  peak  to  the  E.  of  the 
Acropolis,  not  included  within  the  limits' of  the  city.  The  walls  of 
lliemistocles  passed  along  the  W.  base  of  the  Pnyx,  and  crossed  the 
Ilissus  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Musemn ;  thence  they  turned 
E.,  and  included  some  heights  to  the  S.  of  the  Ilissus;  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  town  they  passed  below  Mt.  Lycabettus,  and  returned  with  a 
broad  sweep  towards  the  N.  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pnyx. 
The  town  within  these  limits  consisted  of  two  parts — the  Acropolis 
or  Polis,  and  the  Asty  or  **  City " — the  former,  consisting  of  the 
central  rock  already  described,  on  which  the  original  city'  of  Cecrops 
stood,  and  which  subsequently  formed  the  citadel  of  Athens ;  the 
latter  consisting  of  the  town,  which  lay  beneath  and  around  it,  and 
which  was  divided  into  the  following  districts : — Inner  Ceramlcus, 
extending  from  the  gate  of  Eleusis  to  the  Agora ;  Mellte,  comprising 


Athens  and  its  Port-Towns. 

1  Aristophanes  alludes  to  Lycabettus  as  a  mountain  of  some  oclebritj  :-> 

Koi  UapiyairSty  i}/uiir  /iry/(9i}.  JRon,  1059. 

*  This  was  the  "  ancient  Cecropia  :** — 

AvnSy  r*  ovoicra,  mJiia  xAcivby  Aiy^ 
Kel  TtAt  vvp  avry>  ^(thv  rmyfiivovt 
K4p9St  vvAoiac  Kcjcpoiruif  ounjTopav.  EUKIP.  SuffiL  666. 
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the  hills  of  the  Pnyx  and  Museum  ;  Scambonld®  and  Colyttus,  in 
the  same  quarter,  and  sometimes  inchided  under  Melite ;  Coele,  be- 
tween the  Museum  and  the  Ilissus ;  Cydathenasum,  on  the  S.  of  the 
Acropolis ;  Diomea,  including  the  whole  eastern  district ;  and  Agrae, 
in  the  S.E.,  beyond  the  Ilissus.  The  appearance  of  the  town  was 
striking  from  the  number  of  fine  public  buildings  in  it,  and  particu- 
larly those  on  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis.  The  streets  and  private 
houses,  on  the  other  hand.  Were  of  very  inferior  character.  The 
port  of  Athens  was  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  at  a  distance  of  about 
4J  miles  from  the  city.  The  original  port  was  at  Plialinim,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Phaleric  Bay  (i),  at  a  spot  now  named  Treis  Pyrgoi  (d). 
Subsequently  to  the  Persian  War  this  was  abandoned  for  a  more 
westerly  situation,  where  the  Peiraic  jieninsula  afforded  three  natural 
basins, — the  largest  being  Pineoi  (h)  on  the  W.  side,  now  named 
Drako  or  Part  Leone ;  and  the  two  smaller  ones  on  the  E.  side, 
Xnnydhia,  Fanari  (k),  and  Zea,  Stratiotiki  (l),  the  former  being 
the  most  inland  of  the  two.  Gradually  the  peninsula  was  covered 
with  buildings,  and  important  suburbs  grew  up  at  the  extremity 
and  on  the  W.  side  of  it,  named  respectively  Piraeus  (b)  and  Muny- 
chia  (c).  The  port-towns  were  connected  with  the  city  (a)  by  three 
walls,  two  of  which  ran  in  a  S.W.  direction  to  Piraeus,  in  parallel 
lines  350  iect  apart,  and  were  together  named  the  "  Ix)ng  Walls,"  or 
separately  the  Northern  or  Outer  (e  e),  and  the  Southern  or  Inter- 
mediate (f  f),  while  the  third,  called  the  Phaleric  (o  o),  connected 
Athens  with  Phalerum.  The  general  aspect  of  Athens  thus  re- 
sembled two  circular  cities  connected  by  a  long  street.  The  port- 
town  was  described  as  the  Lower  City,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Asty  or  Upper  City :  occasionally,  however,  the  latter  term,  as 
already  observed,  was  apj>lied  to  the  Asty  itself,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Acropolis,  which  towered  above  it.  The  population  of  the 
whole  city  is  variously  estimated  at  from  120,000  to  192,000  souls. 
We  proceed  to  a  more  minute  description  of  the  town  and  its  most 
remarkable  public  buildings. 

(1.)  The  Acropolis. — The  rock  of  the  AcropoliB  stood  in  the  centre  of 
Athens,  and  was  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  its  fortress  and  its  sanc- 
tuary.' On  three  sides  it  is  inaccessible :  towards  the  W.  it  is  ascended 
by  a  gentle  slope.  The  summit  was  enclosed  with  walls,  said  to  have 
been  originally  erected  by  the  Pelasgians,  but  certainly  rebuilt  after 
the  Persian  War:  the  northern,  which  retained  the  name  of  the  Pelasgic 
Wall,  was  probably  restored  by  Themistocles,  and  the  southern  by 
Cimon,  after  whom  it  was  named.  The  name  of  Pelasgicum  extended 
to  a  space  of  ground  below  the  wall,  probably  at  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the 


'  Hence  Ariiitopbanes  describes  it  as — 

afiarov  dxpoiroAty 
'lepbi*  r^fuvoi.  Lifii$trat.  483. 
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Acropolis.  The  rocks  on  the  N.  side  were  named  the  Long  Rocks/  a 
title  equally  applicable  to  those  .on  the  S.  side,  but  restricted  in  use  to 
the  former,  probably  as  being  the  more  conspicuous  from  the  Athenian 
plain.  The  western  entrance  was  guarded  by  the  Propylna  (Plan,  3,  3), 
erected  by  the  architect  Mnesicles  in  b.c.  437-432,  under  the  direction 
of  Pericles,  consisting  of  a  double  central  portico,  through  which  a  mag- 
nificent flight  of  steps  led  up  from  the  town,  and  two  projecting  wings, 
26  feet  in  front  of  the  western  poi*tico — the  northern  one  containing  a 
chamber  named  Pinacotheca,  from  its  walls  being  covered  with  paintings, 
while  the  southern  had  no  chamber.  Opposite  the  latter  stood  the  small 
temple  of  Nik^*  AptSros  (Plan,  4),  "  Wingless  Victory,"  built  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  Cimon  at  the  Eurymedon  :  the  whole  was  of 
Pentelic  marble,  and  extended  along  the  whole  W.  end  of  the  Acropolis, 
a  distance  of  168  feet.  Of  these  buildings  the  inner  portico  still  remains, 
together  with  the  northern  wing.  The  temple  of  Nik<J  Apteros  has  been 
rebuilt  in  modem  times  with  the  original  materials,  which  were  found 
on  the  spot.  Just  in  front  of  the  northern  wing  is  the  so-called  Pedestal 
of  Agrippa,  formerly  surmounted  by  the  equestiian  statues  of  the  two 
sons  of  Xenophon  (Plan,  5).  The  chief  building  within  the  Propvlaca  was 
the  Parthfinon  (Plan,  1),  which  stood  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Acix)- 


Plan  of  the  Acropolis. 

polls  :  it  was  built  by  the  architects  Ictinus  and  Callistratus,  under  the 
direction  of  Pericles,  and  was  dedicated  to  Athena  the  '*  virgin,"  so 
named  as  being  the  invincible  goddess  of  war.     It  was  built  entirely  of 

*    *EaTiv  yap  ovk  ao^/tof  'EXXi^vtov  iroAis, 
Trji  xpviTo\6yxov  IlaAAaSof  KtKXrjiiitnii, 
Oi  iroZfi*  'EptxB^  ^i/3of  e^cvfev  ydfiotf 
Btf  Kp^aav,  (vBa  vpoirfioftpovt  nirftaug 

Maxpdf  KoXown  yiif  avaxrti  'A>0tiSoc.  EuK.  Jon.  8.. 

^  From  the  podtion  of  this  temple  at  the  entrance  of  the  Propylsea,  the  goddess 
was  invoked  by  persons  qnitting  or  entering  the  Acropolis : — 

Ni'joj  /  'A^aya  UokiMf,  ^  <r«<et  /**  ief.  SoPH.  PhiUxt.  134. 

Aecnroiva  Nuci}  fvyyevov,  rwv  t*  w  wdAei  ywaucwv. 

AauTora.  LyHstrat.  317. 
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Pentelic  marble  in  the  purest  Doric  style,  its  dimensions  being  228  feet 
in  length,  101  in  breadth,  and  66  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  pediment. 
It  consisted  of  a  cella,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  having  eight  colunms 
in  each  front,  and  seventeen  at  each  side — in  all  forty-six.  Before  each 
end  of  the  cella  there  was  an  interior  range  of  six  columns.  The  cella 
itself  was  divided  into  two  chambers,  the  eastern  of  which  was  the 
NaoSf  or  shrine,  and  specially  named  the  HecatompMon,  being  ninety- 
eight  feet  long,  and  the  western,  named  the  OpisthodOmus  and  the 
Pai-thenon,  in  its  special  sense,  forty-three  feet  long.     The  former  cou- 


The  lYopylaja  restored. 

A.  PiiMrotbecn.  I       D.  Road  leading  to  the  Centml  Entrancv. 

B.  Temple  ofNik^  Aplcro*.  E.  Central  Entrance. 

C.  Pedestal  of  Agrippa.  |        F.  Hall  oormponding  to  the  Pfaiacotheoa. 

tained  the  colossal  statue  of  Athena  of  ivory  and  gold,  the  work  of 
Phidias,  while  the  latter  was  used  as  the  Treasury  of  Athens.  Roimd 
the  summit  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  cella  was  a  frieze  in  low  relief, 
520  feet  in  length,  representing  the  Panathenaic  procession  :  the  slabs 
of  which  it  was  formed  are  the  well -known  Elgin  Marbles  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  Parthenon  remained  almost  entire  until  a.d.  1687,  when 
it  was  accidentally  blown  up  during  the  siege  by  the  Venetians  ;  it  was 
again  injured  in  1827.  The  Erecliihfiam  (Plan,  2)  stood  N.  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  was  the  most  revered  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Athens, 
being  connected  with  the  most  ancient  legends  of  Attica.  The  original 
temple  was  attribute4  to  Erechtheus,  and  contained  the  statue  of  Athena 
Poliafl,  of  olive-wood,  which  fell  down  from  heaven,  the  sacred  tree,  and 
the  well  of  salt  water — the  former  evoked  by  Athena,  and  the  latter  by 
Poseidon  in  their  contest — and  the  toibbs  of  Cecrops  and  Erechtheus. 
The  building  contained  two  separate  sanctuaries,  dedicated  to  Athena 
and  Pandrosus.  This  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  a  new 
one  founded  on  its  Bite  about  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  but  not  completed  until  about  b.c.  393:  its  form  was  peculiar, 
consisting  of  an  oblong  ceUa,  seventy-three  feet  long,  and  thirty-seven 
broad,  with  a  portico  at  the  E.,  and  two  porticoes  at  the  western  end, 
not  facing  the  W.,  but  the  N.  and  S.,  and  thus  resembling  the  transepts 
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of  a  church.  The  E.  portico  consisted  of  six  Ionic  columns,  of  which 
five  are  now  standing;  the  N.  portico  had  four  columns  in  front,  and 
two  at  the  sides,  all  of  which  remain ;  the  S.  portico  had  its  roof  sup- 
ported by  six  caryatides,  instead  of  columns,  and  was  low  :  five  of  these 
are  standing,  and  the  other  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  building 
contained  two  principal  chambers — ^the  eastern,  or  larger  one,  sacred  to 
Minerva,  the  lesser  to  Pandrosus:  the  former  contained  the  olive-wood 
statue  covered  with  a  peplos,^  and  the  latter  the  olive-tree.  These 
compartments  were  on  different  levels,  the  eastern  being  eight  feet 
higher  than  the  western.  The  N.  portico,  which  gave  entrance  to  the 
Pandrosium,  contained  the  sacred  well;  and  the  S.  portico  was  the 
Cecropium,  or  sepulchre  of  Cecrops,  accessible  only  from  within.  The 
whole  was  surrounded  by  a  Temenos,  or  sacred  enclosure,  within  which 
were  numerous  statues.  The  Acropolis  further  contained  the  colossal 
statue  of  Athena  Prom&chus  (Plan,  5),  seventy  feet  high,  facing  the  Pro- 
pyhea,  and  so  lofty  that  the  point  of  the  spear  and  cr^  of  the  helmet 
were  visible  from  Sunium  ;  a  brazen  quadriga  on  the  left  hand  as  you 
entered  the  Acropolis ;  the  Qigantomachia,  a  piece  of  sculpture  on  the 
Cimonian  wall ;  and  a  temple  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  between  the  Pro* 
pylsea  and  Parthenon. 

(2.)  The  Asty.— The  first  object  that  meets  one  descending  from  the 
Acropolis  is  the  Areop&gut,  **the  hill  of  Ares,  or  Mani,**^  memorable 
as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Upper  Council,  which  held  its  sittings  on 
the  S.E.  summit  of  the  rock  in  the  open  air:  a  bench  of  stone  ex6avated 
in  the  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle  facing  the  S.,  served  as 
their  chamber.  Here  it  was  that  St.  Paul  addressed  the  men  of  Athena 
(Acts  xvii.  22).  At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  hill  was  a  dark  chasm,  which 
formed  the  sanctuary  of  the  Eumenides.^  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  Areopagus  is  the  Pnyz,  or  place  of  assembly  of 
the  people,  an  area  of  nearly  semicircular  form,  gently  sloping  towards 
the  agora,  artificially  formed  out  of  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill  by  excavat- 
ing at  the  back,  and  embanking  in  front:  the  bema,  whence  Ate  orators 
spoke,  faced  the  N.E.  in  the  direction  of  the  agora  ;  it  is  a  hu^  stone, 
twenty  feet  high  and  eleven  broad,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the  Acro- 
polis and  city.  The  area  of  the  Pnyx  contained  1 2,000  square  yards,  and 
was  unencumbered  with  seats.  Behind  the  bema,  on  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  is  an  artificial  terrace,  whence  a  view  of  the  sea  could  be  obtained: 
this  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  original  Pnyx,  but  it 
was  more  probably  an  appendage  of  the  other.     The  AgSra,  or  market- 


•  This  18  the  Image  referred  to  by  -«;8chylus :  - 

*I<^ov  waXjouhv  SyKoBtv  Ao^mv  fipirus*  Eum.  80. 

7    'E<rrat  ii  kqX  rb  Aoiirbv  Aey^K  orpar^ 

'A«l  fioMurrwK  rovro  /SovAcvn^ptoi' 

Ilayoi'  3*  'Kpttw  nW*  *Afia^6i<wK  Sfipoy 

Smfi^f  9*,  it  ^k9ov  9i}vewf  Kara  ^liBovw 

SrpanfAaTOvaai,  icai  n6Xi,v  vcoirroAey, 

Tiji^  v^irrvpyov  avmnipywroM  iroT«' 

n^po,  ndyot  r    Apetoc.  vEscH.  Eum.  6^. 

*  The  position  of  this  sanctuary  is  fi^uently  alluded  to  by  the  tragic  poets  : — 

Udyotf  nap  avrhv  yaayMi  £v90inxu  )c$ov6s.        Eua.  Electr,  1268. 

*It«  icol  <r^<eflt»¥  T«»r8*  vnh  acfuwy 

Karii  y^  mifitvai,  £aCH.  Sum.  1006. 
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place,  was  in  the  depression  between  the  Acropolis,  the  Areopagus,  the 
Pnyx,andthe  Museum :  it  contained  several  stoSf  or  colonnades— the  Stoa 
Eleutherios  dedicated  to  Jupiter;  the  Stoa  Bosileios,  where  the  Archou 
Baslleus  held  his  court ;  and  the  StoaPoocIle  (so  named  from  the  frescoes 
with  which  it  was  adorned),  from  which  the  school  of  the  Stoics  derived 
their  name.  The  other  public  bidldings  and  objects  in  the  Agora  were 
— the  XetrSnin,  where  the  public  records  were  kept ;  the  TholtiB,  where 
the  Prytaues  took  their  meals  ;  the  Bouleuterion,  or  council-chamber 
of  the  500  ;  the  statues  of  the  ten  Eponymi,  or  heroes  of  Athens  ;  the 
Prytaneum  ;  and  the  central  altar  of  the  Twelve  GJods.  On  the  hill  of 
the  XuBSam  was  the  monument  of  Philopappus,  who  lived  in  the  age 
of  Vespasian  :  portions  of  it  still  remain.  Beneath  the  S.  wall  of  the 
Acropolis,  near  its  E.  end,  was  the  stone  Theatre  of  Bionytoi,  com- 
menced in  B.C.  500  and  completed  in  340  ;  the  middle  of  it  was  excavated 
out  of  the  rock,  and  its  extremities  supported  by  strong  masonry.  The 
area  was  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  population  of  the  city,  which  here 
viewed  all  the  grand  productions  of  the  Greek  drama.  The  seats  were 
arranged  in  curved  rows  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and,  as  the  area  was  un- 
enclosed, the  spectators  commanded  a  view  of  Salamis  and  the  sea,  while 
behind  them  were  the  Parthenon  and  the  other  buildings  of  the  Aero- 
polis.®  Adjacent  to  the  theatre  on  the  S.  was  the  LenflBnm,  contcuning 
within  its  enclosure  two  temples  of  Dionysus;  and  immediately  E.  of  the 
theatre  was  the  Odium  of  Pericles,  the  roof  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  an  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes.  On  a  height  N.  of  the  Areo- 
pagus stands  the  ThesSnm,  founded  in  b  c.  469  and  completed  in  4G5, 
containing  the  bones  of  Theseus,  which  Cimon  brought  from  the  isle  of 
Scyros :  it  was  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  in  the  Doric  style  of  archi- 
tecture, 104  feet  long  by  45  broad,  with  six  columns  at  each  end,  and 
thirteen  on  each  side,  thirty-four  in  all,  and  divided  in  the  interior  into 
a  central  ceUa  40  feet  long,  with  apronaus,  facing  the  E.,  33  feet  long, 
and  an  opisthodomus  facing  the  W.,  27  feet  long;  the  porticoes  beiug 
included  in  each  case.  The  pediments  of  the  porticoes  and  the  metopes 
of  the  E.  front  were  filled  with  sculptures,  rapreseuting  the  exploits  of 
Theseus  and  Hercules.  The  building  is  nearljr  perfect  at  the  present 
time,  having  been  formerly  used  as  a  Christian  church  dedicated  to 
St.  George,  and  now  as  a  national  museum.  The  great  temple  of  Zeus, 
named  the  Olympieiim,  stood  S.E.  of  the  Acropolis,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ilissus  :  its  erection  was  spread  over  nearly  700  years,  having 
been  commenced  by  Pisistratus  and  his  sons,  carried  on  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  b.c.  174,  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  a  society  of 
princes;  and  finally  completed  by  Hadrian.  Its  remains  consist  of  16 
gigantic  Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble,  6^  feet  in  diameter,  and 
above  60  feet  high.     The  temple  was  354  feet  long,  and  171  broad. 

Among  the  less  important  objects  we  may  notice — the  OdSom  of 
Herodes,  near  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Acropolis,  built  in  the  time  of 
the  Antonines  by  Herodes  Atticus,  and  capable  of  holding  about 
6,000  persons ;  tiie  Cave  of  Apollo  and  Fan,  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 


'  Allusion  is  made  to  its  poeition  in  the  folloi^iiig  lines  : — 
Xotprr*  ootmcJk  Ac«s, 

TlapBivov  ^iXa«  ^lAoi 

ITaXAii^  S"  virh  nrcpotf 

'OvT««  o^ot  iran^.  Mocn.  Kum.  997. 
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Acropolis,  18  feet  long,  30  high,  and  15  deep,  frequently  noticed  in 
the  Ion  of  Euripides;  the  Clepsydra,  a  fountain  so  named  from  its 
being  supposed  to  have  a  subterraneous  communication  with  the 
harbour  of  Piialerum;  the  Aglanriimi,  a  cave  in  the  Long  Rocks, 
whence  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  the  Acropolis  ;•  it  was  the  sanctuary 
of  Aglaurus,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops  ;  the  Gynmashim  of  Hadrian,  to 
the  N.  of  the  Acropolis  ;  the  Horologhun  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes, 
commonly  called  the  **  Temple  of  the  Winds,"  which  served  as  the 
weather-cock  and  public  clock  of  Athens,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  about  B.C.  100 ;  the  Street  of  Tripods,  along  the  E.  side  of 
the  Acropolis,  so  named  from  the  tripods  which  the  victorious  choragi 
dedicated  to  Dionysus  in  the  small  temples  in  this  street :  one  of  these 
temples,  erroneously  called  the  **  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,"  was 
erected  by  Lysicrates  in  b.c.  335,  and  still  exists ;  Osllirho^,  a  spring 
situated  S.  of  the  Olympieum,  yielding  the  only  good  water  in 
Athens ;  the  Pisistratidae  erected  over  it  a  building  with  9  pipes, 
hence  called  Enneaorflnus ;  ^  the  Arch  of  Hadrian,  a  poor  structure 
still  existing  opposite  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Olympieum,  and  erected 
probably,  not  by,  but  in  honour  of  Hadrian ;  and  the  Panathenaic 
Stadium,  situated  between  two  parallel  heights  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Ilissus. 

(3.)  Suburbs  ofUie  City.— The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of  the 
suburbs  was  tibe  Onter  Ceramlous,'  outside  the  Dipylon,  through  which 
ran  the  road  to  the  Academia,  some  6  or  8  stadia  distant  from  the  gate. 
The  Academy  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  hero  Academus  :  it  was 
converted  into  a  gymnasium,  and  was  adorned  with  walks,  groves,* 
and  fountains,  as  well  as  with  numerous  altars  and  a  temple  of 
Athena.  Here  Plato  taught,  and  hence  his  school  was  called  the 
Academic.  Sylla  had  its  groves  destroyed,  but  they  were  afterwards 
restored.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Akadhimia.  A  short  distance 
beyond  it  was  the  hill  of  GolSniis,  immortalized  by  the  tragedy  of 


1  The  positioa  of  the  Aglanriam  and  its  flight  of  steps  are  alladed  to  by 
Enripides : — 

HapavXi^wcra  irifrpa 
Mvx*^^**'*''  fMucpatf , 

'Aypoi/Aov  xopat  rpiyofot 

^rdSia  xAo«pd  vph  IXoAAadoc  vaur.  ibn,  G04. 

'  Et  quos  Calllrhoc  novie^  errantlbus  nndis 
Iraplicat.  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  629. 

'  The  Cenimicas  was  the  burial  place  for  those  who  were  honoured  wHh  a 
public  funeral ;  hence  Aristophanes  says  : — 

'O    KcpOfMUcbf   M^CTOi    KM, 

Atiiioiruf.  Y^  Iva  ra^fiev.  At.  39S. 

*  The  oliYe-trees  in  the  Academy  were  particnlarly  fine  : — 
rf4e  $dXXn  /uirytoro  xtoptff 
FAoviras  irotdorpo^ov  ^AAor  iXaiof 
Tb  ti4v  Tiv  owT<  vtapbi  ovrt  YIM 
UrifLaivttty  aXuivti  x^(  ir^fxraf .— -Sopn.  (Ed.  CoL  TOO. 
*Er  rvotrtoif  ipo/ioiaiv  'AxajSvifiov  Bwv, — ECPOL.  Pragm, 
Atqoc  inter  silvaii  Academi  qnserere  vemm. — Hok.  Ep,  ii.  2,  45. 
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Sophocles.^  On  the  E.  of  the  city  was  Cynofargef,  where  the  Cynic 
School  was  established  by  Antisthenes  :  a  grove,  which  surrounded 
it,  was  destroyed  by  Philip  in  b.c.  200.  A  little  S.  was  the  LjoSum, 
the  chief  of  the  Athenian  gymnasia,  where  Aristotle  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  Peripatetic  School  taught:  it  was  sacred  to  Apollo 
Lycius. 

Hittory, — The  foundation  of  Athens  was  attributed  to  Cecrops,  the 
first  king  of  Attica,  in  whose  reign  Poseidon  and  Athena  contended 
for  the  possession  of  that  country.     The  greatness  of  the  town,  how- 
ever, dates  from  the  reign  of  Theseus,  who  consolidated  the  12  states  of 
Attica  into  one  kingdom,  of  which  Athens  became  the  capital.     The 
first  attempt  to  embellish  the  town  wy  made  by  Pisistratus  and  his 
sons,  B.C.  560-514.     Xerxes  redueed  it  to  a  heap  of  ashes  in  480,  but 
it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  with  great  splendour  under  the  direction  of 
Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  the  former  of  whom  secured  the 
town  by  walls.     On  the  capture  of  the  city  in  404,  the  Long  Walls  and 
fortifications  of  Pineus  w^re  destroyed  by  the  Lacedeemonians,    but 
were  again  restored  by  Conon.     After  the  battle  of  Chseronea  in  338, 
Athens  became  a  dependency  of  Macedonia,  but  it  retained  nominal 
independence  down  to  the  lime  of  the  Roman  dominion.     Having 
sided  with  Rome,  it  was  attacked  by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia  in 
200,  when  all  the  suburbs  were  destroyed.     A  greater  calamity  befell 
it  in  86,  when  Sulla  took  the  town  by  assault,  and  destroyed  the 
Long  Walls  and  fortifications  of  the  city  and  Pirseus.     Though  the 
commerce  of  Athens  thenceforward  decayed,  the  town  enjoyed  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  as  a 
school  of  art  and  litera- 
ture.    The  Roman   em- 
perors, particularly  Ha- 
drian, added  new  build-    i 
ings,  and  the  town   was    | 
never      more      splendid 
than  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines.      The    walls 
were  restored  by  Valerian 

in  A.D.   258,  and  it  was  Q^xn  of  Athena, 

thus  secured  against  the 

attacks  of  the  barbarians.  In  the  sixth  century,  the  schools  of  phi- 
losophy were  abolished  by  Justinian,  and  the  temples  converted  into 
churches. 

The  other  Towns  of  Attica.— AehanuBf  the  largest  demus  of  Attica, 
was  situated  near  the  foot  of  Parnes  about  7  miles  N.  of  Athens :  its 
soil  was  fertile,  but  the  chief  occupation  of  its  inhabitants  was  the 
manufacture  of  charcoal  for  the  supply  of  the  capital  :  its  exact  site  is 


*  An  altar  of  equestrian  Neptune  stood  there,  to  which  reference  is  made  by 
Sophocles  : — 

EviWov,  {cVe,  rao-Sc  Xtapcus 

*Lcov  rd  xpariOTa  ya?  riravAa 

Tov  apy^ra  Kokuy6y.  SoPM.  (Ed.  Col.  668. 

01  Hi  irA^aioi  yvai 
Ttfvd*  inr^nyf  KoAttirby  wxonnut,  9^C<nv 
'Xpxyiyhv  elvoi.  Id.  ft8. 
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not  known.*  Xleniifi  Lejmruit  stood  uppn  a  height  near  the  sea, 
opposite  the  island  of  Salamis ;  the  fertile  Thriasian  plain  spread  inland 
from  it,  and  tlie  road  from  Athens  to  the  isthmus  passed  through  it. 
Eleusis  owed  its  celebrity  to  the  worship  of  Demeter,  whose  coming 
(fXcvo-is)  appears  to  be  implied  in  the  name :  the  road  which  connected 
the  place  with  Athens  was  named  the  *'  Sacred  Way/'  ^  from  the  solemn 
procession  which  travelled  along  it  annually  at  the  time  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  festival.  The  temple  of  Demeter  was  burnt  by  the  Persians  in 
B.C.  484 ;  its  restoration  was  commenced  by  Pericles,  who  employed 
Ictinus  as  architect,  but  it  was  not  completed  until  d.c.  318 ;  it  was 
the  largest  in  Greece,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  four  finest  specimens 
of  Grecian  architecture  in  marble.  The  only  noteworthy  remains  at 
EUeusis  are  the  fragments  of  the  Propylsea,  the  platform  of  the  temple, 
and  traces  of  wharfs.  The  plain  of  Eleusis  was  exposed  to  periodical 
inundations  of  the  Cephissus  ;  to  check  these  Hadrian  raised  some 
embankments.  OrOpni,  Skala,  was  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  mari- 
time plain,  which  lies  about  the  mouth  o(  the  Asopus  on  the  border 
of  Boootia :  from  its  position  it  was  a  frequent  cause  of  dispute  between 
the  Athenians  and  Boeotians.  In  h.c.  412  the  latter  people  gained 
possession  of  it,  and  in  402  they  removed  the  town  7  or  more  pro- 
bably 17  stadia  from  the  sea,  to  the  site  now  named  Oropo^  whence 
it  was  shortly  removed  back  to  its  old  site.  It  changed  hands  fre> 
quently ;  after  the  battle  of  Chseronea  Philip  gave  it  to  the  Athe- 
niaus.  In  318  it  became  independent,  but  in  312  it  was  taken  by 
Cassander,  and,  after  the  expulsion  of  his  troops,  handed  over  to  the 
Boeotians.  It  possessed  a  temple  of  Amphiaraus.  Bhamniii,  (hrio- 
Kagtro,  stood  on  a  rocky  peninsula  on  the  E.  coast,  between  Oropus 
and  Marathon,  and  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Nemesis ; 
the  temple  stood  near  the  town,  and  contained  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
goddess  by  Phidias  :  traces  of  two  temples  have  been  discovered,— a 
smaller  one  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
and  a  larger  one  subsequently  erected  on  a  contiguous  site  ;  the  latter 
was  a  peripteral  hexatyle,  71  ft.  by  33  ft.,  while  the  former  was  only 
31  ft.  by  21  ft.  Karathon  was  the  name  both  of  a  place  and  of  a 
plain  '  about  26  miles  N.E.  of  Athens,  the  latter  of  which  has  obtained 
an  undying  celebrity  from  the  victory  which  the  Athenians  hei-e 
obtained  over  the  Persians  in  B.C.  490.  The  plain  skirts  a  small  bay 
formed  by  the  promontory  of  Cynosura  on  the  N.  and  a  projection  of 
Pentelicus  on  the  S. ;   inland  it  is  backed  by  the  heights  of  Brilessus 


*  It  gives  title  to  a  well-known  play  of  Aristophanes,  in  which  the  sufferings 
of  the  agriculturists  during  the  Feloponnesian  War  are  depicted,  the  position  and 
occupation  of  the  Achamians  exposing  them  to  serious  losses. 

'  The  Sacred  Way  left  Athene  hy  the  Sacred  Gate,  though  it  might  also  be 
reached  by  a  branch  road  passing  through  the  Dipylum.  It  traversed  the  Outer 
Ceramicus,  where  it  was  lined  with  tombs  and  statues;  it  then  crossed  the 
Cephissus  and  surmounted  the  range  of  .£galeus  by  the  pass  of  Dfu^fni;  the 
temples  of  Apollo  and  Venus  were  in  this  part  of  its  course  :  it  then  descended  to 
the  sea,  near  where  the  Rheitl  or  salt-springs  gush  out  tnm  the  base  of  .fgaleus, 
and  thence  followed  the  line  of  the  shore  to  Eleusis. 

*  It  was  noted  in  mythology  as  the  place  where  Theseos  destroyed  the 
CreUn  bull  :— 

Te,  maxime  Theseu, 
Mirata  est  Marathon  CretoDi  sanguine  tauri. — Ov.  Met.xVL,  433. 
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and  Diacria,  and  on  either  side  it  is  closed  in  by  marshes.^  It  is  about 
6  miles  long,  and  3  miles  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  of  a  crescent 
form.  A  small  stream,  the  Mara£<ma,  flows  through  the  centre  of  it. 
On  this  plain  stood  a  Tetrapolis,  or  confederacy  of  four  towns,  via.  : 
Marathon,  which  occupied  the  site  of  Vrana^  on  a  height  fortified  by 
the  ravine  of  a  torrent ;   Probalinthus,  probably  at  the  S.W.  of  the 

5 lain  J  Tricorythus  at  the  other  extremity,  near  8uU ;  and  (Enoe,  at 
noi,  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Maraihona.  The  village  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  Maraihona  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
below  (Enoe.  In  the  plain,  about  ^  a  mile  from  the  sea,  is  the  8oro  or 
artificial  mound  which  covers  the  bodies  of  the  Athenians  slain  in  the 
battle :  it  is  about  30  ft.  high  and  200  yds.  round.  Near  Vrana  are 
tbe  traces  of  a  temple,  probably  that  of  Hercules  noticed  by  Herodotus, 
while  1000  yds.  to  the  N.  is  the  Pyrgos,  or  remains  of  the  tower,  which 
may  be  the  site  of  the  trophy  of  Miltiades.  Branronf  near  the  E.  coast 
on  the  river  Erasiuus  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Artemis, 
who  had  a  temple  both  here '  and  at  its  port,  named  Halsc  Araphenides  ;^ 
the  latter  contained  the  statue  brought  from  Tauns  by  Orestes  and 
Iphigeneia. 

Of  the  less  important  places  we  may  notice — Eleiithera  and  (Enod, 
which  commanded  the  Pass  of  Dryoscephalee  over  Cithseron ;  their 
positions  are  uncertain, — the  latter  is  prolMibly  represented  by  the  ruins 
of  Ohyflo-ca^stro  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  and  the  former  by  Myupcli 
about  4  miles  to  the  S.E.;  FhylOi  Filij  a  strong  forti-ess  ou  a  steep 
rock,  about  10  miles  from  Athens,  commanding  the  pass  across  Parnes, 
and  memorable  as  the  point  selected  by  Thrasybulus  in  B.C.  404  as  the 
base  of  operations  against  the  Thii*ty  Tyrants;  Deoel§a,  on  a  circular 
and  isolated  spur  of  Parnes,  which  commanded  the  pass  across  Panies 
to  Oropus,  now  named  the  Pass  of  Tatoy,  through  which  the  Athenians 
drew  their  supplies  of  com  from  Euboea :  the  Lacedeeraonians  under 
Agis  seised  it  in  b.c.  413,  and  thence  earned  on  a  guerilla  warfare 
against  the  Athenians  ;  Aphidna,  between  Dacelea  and  Khamnus, 
probably  on  the  hill  of  Kotroni,  the  birthplace  of  Tyrtceus  the  poet, 
and  of  Harmodius  and  Aiistogeiton,  and  celebrated  in  mythology  as 
the  place  where  Theseus  deposited  Helen;  PallSne,  on  the  road  from 
Athens  to  Marathon,  between  Hvmettus  and  Pentelicus,  possessing  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Athena;  ^  Stim,  on  the  E.  coast,  S.E.  of  Brauron, 


*  Large  qoantities  of  water-fowl  frequented  the  marshes,  as  well  as  the  **  iJea- 
flant  mead  of  Marathon  **  itself : — 

oo-a  t'  cvdp6<rov(  rt 
r^«  nSiroiK  ^hc^**  *«*  XetfAii- 
wa  rbv  ipowra  MopoAuVof  • 

'Arrayait  arrayav.  Abistoph.  Jr.  2J6. 

Bpavpwias  Ui  r^odc  Kkjiiwx*lv  Bta^.—EVR,  Iph.  Taur.  1474. 

*    Xmp6t  rli  iartv  *Ar$C8ot  wphq  ierxarot? 
*Opoi<ri,  ytCmv  ittpdSoi  Kapwrruust 
'  'Upbi,  'AAo?  ny  ovixIk  ow/mo^ti  Ktui' 

'Evrav$a  rtv^eus  vobv,  lipvira*  fipirtK, 
'EwuvvfLov  Tii«  Tavpwc^.  KuB.  Jpii.  Taur.  1482. 

*    UaXXiivi&tK  yap  (rcfivbi'  iKirnpitv  v6yov 

Auic  'A0ava^.  EUBIP.  Iferevl.  8t9. 
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oonnected  with  Athens  by  a  road  named  the  "Stirian  Way;"  Pniis, 
on  the  E.  coast  with  an  excellent  harbour,  Pario  Rafti,  whence  the 
Theoria,  or  sacred  procession,  used  to  sail,  and  with  a  temple  of  Apollo; 
PsBaaia,  the  birthplace  of  Demosthenes,  E.  of  Hymettus;  Thonem, 
TherikOf  on  the  E.  coast,  about  7}  miles  N.  of  Sunium,  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  residence  of  Cephalus,  whom  Eos  carried  off  to  the 
gods,  and  a  place  of  importance,  as  testified  both  by  its  ruins  and  by 
its  occupation  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  War;  SnniuA 
on  the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  fortified  by  the  Athenians  in 
B.C.  413,  and  regM*ded  as  one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  in 
Attica  :  the  temple  of  Athena  which  crowned  the  heights  was  a  Doric 
hexastyle,  the  only  remains  of  which  are  9  columns  of  the  S.  flank  and 
3  of  the  N.,  together  with  2  columns  and  1  of  the  antte  of  the  pronaus; 
Anaphlyitiii,  Anavyso,  N.W.  of  Sunium,  near  the  mines  of  Laurium; 
Sphettu  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  connected  with  Athens  by  the 
"  Sphettian  Way  "  which  entered  the  city  by  the  N.  end  of  Hymettus ; 
a  manufactory  of  vinegar  appears  to  have  existed  there;*  and  Hal» 
^BronTdM,  nearer  Athens,  where  were  some  saJt-woiiu. 

History. — The  history  of  Attica  and  of  its  capital  Athens  is  almost 
synonymous  with  the  history  of  Greece  itself:  so  prominent  is  the 
position  which  it  holds  in  all  ages.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
do  more  than  point  out  the  chief  periods  into  which  its  history  may 
be  divided,  and  which  are — 

(1.)  The  early  period  down  to  the  time  of  Solon's  legislation  b.c.  594, 
during  the  first  portion  of  which  Athens  was  governed  by  kings  ;  the 
historical  events  during  the  wh(»le  of  this  period  are  few  and  un- 
important. 

(2.)  The  growth  of  the  Athenian  state  from  the  time  of  Solon,  B.c 
594,  to  the  attainment  of  its  supremacy  in  478.  This  period  is  signa- 
lized by  the  Persian  Wars  (49U-479),  in  which  Athens  took  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the  political  influence 
of  Athens  through  its  maritime  powra*. 

(3.)  The  period  of  Athenian  ascendency,  which  lasted  from  478  to 
413,  when  the  army  and  fleet  were  destroyed  at  Sicily.  Under  the 
administration  of  Pericles  Athens  arrived  at  the  height  of  its  ^lory. 
The  Peloponnesian  War  broke  out  in  431,  and  proved  destructive  of 
Athenian  supremacy. 

(4.)  From  the  decline  of  the  ascendency  of  Athens  to  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Greece  in  146.  The  battle  of  .£gospotami  in  405  and  the 
capture  of  Athens  by  Lysauder  in  404  completed  the  humiliation  of 
Atheus.  In  378  Athens  joined  Thebes,  and  again  became  the  head  of 
an  important  maritime  ascendency,  which  lasted  until  355,  when  the 
Social  Wars  terminated  in  the  independence  of  her  allies.  A  subsequent 
alliance  with  Thebes  against  PhUip  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
battle  of  Chteronea  in  338,  where  the  Athenians  were  totally  defeated. 
On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Athenians  endeavoured  to  shake  off 
the  Macedonian  yoke,  but  the  Lamian  War  ended  disastrously  in 
322,  and  Athens  surrendered  to  Antipater.  The  Macedonian  governor 
was  expelled  iu  the  reign  of  Cassander  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in 
307,  and  Athens  was  captured  by  him  in  295.  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Poliorcetes  again  reduced  Athens  in 
92.    On  the  death  of  his  successor  Demetrius,  in  229,  Athens  joined 


Kmriwkmw  aviW  ri  fi\44Mpa.  AUSIOPH.  Plut.  730. 
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the  ^tolian  League.  In  200  Philip  V.  besieged  AtheDs,  and  she  was 
only  relieved  by  the  Roman  fleet :  she  afterwutls  joined  Rome  against 
Philip.  Attica  was  finally  added  to  the  other  dependencies  of  Rome 
m  146. 

Islands  off  ihe  Coast  of  Attica, — Sal&mif,  Kuluri,  lies  between  the 
coasts  of  Attica  and  Megaris,  closing  the  bay  of  Eleusis  on  the  S. 
Its  shape  resembles  an  irregular  semicircle  facing  the  W.  ;  its  lengtli 
from  N.  to  S.  is  about  10  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  from  E.  toW. 
about  the  same.     It  had  in  early  times  the  names  of  Pityussa,  Sciras, 
and  Cychria,^  the  former  from  the  pine-trees  on  it,  the  two  latter  after 
the  heroes  Scirus  and  Cychreus.     The  island  is  mountainous,  and  the 
shore  much  indented  :   the  most  salient  points  are  the  promontories 
of  SileniflB  or  Tropaea,  C.  8t,  Barbara,  at  the  S.E.,  off  which  lies  the 
small  isle  of  Psyttalia,  Lipsokutali,  a  mile  long  and  from  200  to  300 
yards  across  ;  Sdradium,  probably  at  the  S.W.,  where  stood  the  temple 
<if  Athena  Sciras;   and  Bvdonim  at  the  W.    The  old  city  of  Salamit 
stood  on  the  S.  shore  ;  the  new  one  on  the  N.  shore.     The  island  is 
chiefly  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  fleet  by  the  Greeks  in 
B.C.  480,  which  took  place  in  the  channel <  between  the  island  and 
Attica,  and  was  witnessed  by  Xerxes  from  his  seat  on  Mount  ^galeus. 
Salamis  was  colonised  at  an  early  period  by  the  iEacidse  of  iEgina,  and 
was  the  residence  of  Telamon  and  his  son  Ajaz  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  War.     It  was  independent  until  about  b.c.  620,  when  a  dispute 
arose  for  its  possession  between  the  Athenians  and  Megarians.    The 
question  was  ultimately  referred  to  the  Spartans,  who  decided  in  favour 
of  Athena  ;  and  to  this  power  it  belonged  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Macedonian  supremacy  in  318.     In  282  the  Athenians  purchaAed  it  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants  in  favour  of  Athenian 
settlers  :  thenceforward  it  was  attached  to  Athens,    fgina,  Eghina, 
lies  in  the  centre  of  the 
Saronic  Gulf  nearly  equi- 
distant from  the  shores 
of  Attica,    Megaris,  and 
Epidaurus.     In  shape  it 
is  an  irregular  triangle. 
The   S.    portion    of  the 
island  is  occupied  by  the 
magnificent   conical  hill 

named    St.    Elias:    the  n„.„  „f  «vi„« 

W.  side  is  a  well  culti-  Coin  of  JIgina. 

vated  plain.  The  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  were  Achaeans,'  but  these  were  superseded  by 
Dorians  from  Epidaurus.  The  chief  town,  also  called  JBgbia,  stcod  on 
the  N.W.  coast,  and  possessed  two  harbours  and  numerous  public 
buildings,  particularly  the  shrine  of  iEacus.  The  moles  of  the  ports 
and  walls  of  the  city  can  still  be  traced.     On  a  hill  in  the  N.E.  of 


*  This  name  occurs  in  .Eschylus  : — 

'AictAs  ofi^i  Kvxp<w.--/'«r».  670. 

SoAofiiMK  oKTol  ira«  Tf  irpo(rxMp<K  r6noi.—IEBCa.  Pan.  272. 
'  X^e  mythical  account  of  its  ori^nal  population  is,  that  Zeus  changed  the  ants 
(/mvpfiilice?)  of  the  island  into  Myrmidon^  over  whqm  JEacjiB  ruled.     See  Or. 
Met.  vU.  694,  seq. 
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the  island  are  the  remaiiiB  of  a  magnificent  temple  of  the  Doric  order, 
which  hajB  been  varioualy  regarded  tm  that  of  Zeus  Panhellenius,  and 
that  of  Athena  noticed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  59).  The  sculptures  which 
adorned  it,  and  which  were  discovered  in  1 811,  represent  events  con- 
nected with  the  Trojan  War.  The  temple  was  erected  early  in  the 
6th  century.  Another  town  named  (Ea  was  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  ^gina,  as  a  dependency  of  Epidaurus,  became  subject  to 
Pheidon,  tyrant  of  Argos,  about  b.c.  748.  It  soon  became  a  place  of 
great  commercial  activity :  as  early  as  563  it  had  entered  into  relations 
with  Egypt,  and  about  500  it  held  the  empire  of  the  seas,  and  planted 
colonies  in  Crete  and  Italy.  The  authority  of  Epidaurus  was  renounced, 
and  iEgina  became  an  independent  state.  As  such  it  entered  into  a 
league  with  Thebes  against  Athens  in  505,  and  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
Attica.  The  iEginetans  did  good  service  to  the  Greek  cause  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  The  Athenians,  to  whom  ^gina  had  become,  in 
the  expressive  language  of  Pericles,  the  *' eye-sore  of  the  Pireeus,** 
defeated  them  in  460,  took  their  town  in  456,  and  expelled  the  whole 
population  in  431 :  the  refugees  were  settled  at  Thyroa  by  the  Spartans, 
and  were  restored  by  Lysander  in  404. 

In  addition  to  these  we  have  to  notice — ^Helina  or  llaivii,  Makronuif 
off  the  E.  coast,  a  long,  narrow  island,  uninhabited  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  times  ;  Patroeli  Iniiila,  off  the  S.  point,  so  named  after  a 
general  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  built  a  fort  on  it ;  and  BelHiia, 
Si.  George^  at  the  entrance  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  described  by  The- 
mistocles  as  one  of  the  most  insignificant  spots  in  Hellas. 

§  6.  The  important  island  of  EnboMit  Negropont?  lies  opposite  to 
the  coasts  of  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Lo- 
cris.  Politically  it  was  closely  connec- 
ted with  the  first  of  these  countries,  to 
which  we  therefore  append  it.  Geo- 
graphically it  lay  in  closer  contiguity 
Coin  of  Kuboea.  to  BcQotia,  the  strait  separating  them, 

named  Enxlpiif,  being  only  40  yards 
across  at  Chalcis.  The  length  of  the  island  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  90 
miles ;  its  breadth  varies  from  30  miles  to  4.  The  moimtain-range 
which  traverses  it  throughout  its  whole  length  may  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  !Pelion  and  Ossa ;  on  the  E.  coast  it  rises  to  the 
height  nf  7266  feet ;  it  terminates  in  the  promontories  of  GenflBam,* 
LWiadJm,  in  the  N.W. ;  ArtemMum  in  the  N.,  opposite  the  Thes- 
salian  Magnesia,  the  scene  of  the  Persian  defeat  in  b.c.  480 ;  OaphS- 


*  The  modem  name  i«  compounded  of  EgripOf  a  cormption  of  Euripos,  and 
ponte^  •*  a  bridge." 

*  It  iras  crowned  with  a  temple  of  Zens,  aurnamed  Ccnnus : — 

*AjmJ  Tt«  itrr   Ev/3oiW ,  ivB*  ipc^mu 

BM^to^,  t/Ai|  f  eyxafira  Ki^muV  Ait,  SoPH.  Track.  237. 

'.\xTi$  nf  cLti^Xmrroq  Evfioiaus  ojcpsr 

Kifi^ou^r  ^9Ttr,  €r$a  irarpif^  Ait 

BMfiovv  ipti^et,  TtiJxyiav  rt  ^\Mia.  /</.  752. 
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reusf^  Kavo  Doi'Of  in  the  S.E. ;  and  GersBttait^  Mandili^  in  the  S.E. 
Though  generally  mountainous,  the  island  contains  some  rich  plains, 
particularly  those  about  the  towns  of  Histiaea  and  Chalcis — the  latter 
being  named  Lelantum.'  The  E.  coast  is  remarkably  rocky,  and 
both  the  prevalent  winds  and  the  currents  render  it  extremely 
dangerous.  The  part  called  the  **  Hollows "  was  somewhat  N.  of 
(Jeraestus.  ITie  streams  are  .of  trifling  size.  The  island  was  fertile : 
the  plains  produced  com,  and  the  hills  fed  sheep.  The  marble  quar- 
ries of  Carystus  were  far-famed.  The  original  inhabitants  were  the 
Abantes,**  after  whom  the  island  was  sometimes  named  Abantis ; 
but  in  historical  times  these  gave  place  to  Ionian  Greeks,  who 
founded  the  most  important  towns;  viz.  Chalcis,  Eretria,  Oreus 
or  Histiaea,  and  Carystus. 

Ohaldi,  Egripoy  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Euripus,  just  where  the  strait 
ia  divided  into  two  channels  by 
a  rock,  which  now  forms  a  central 
pier  for  the  bridge  that  connects 
the  island  with  the  mainland.  The 


extraordinary  flux  and  reflux  of 

the  currents*  at  this  point  were 

noticed  by  the  ancients.    Chalcis 

rose  to  great  commercial  import-  Coin  of  Cbolcis  in  EuTxBa. 

ance,    and   planted    colonies    in 

Sicily,   Italy,«  and  Macedonia.     The  chief  events  in  history  are— its 

capture  by  the  Athenians  in  B.C.  506^;  its  revolt  fronf  that  state  in 

445,  and  its  subsequent  reconquest  by   Pericles;   its  second  revolt 


'  On  this  promontory  the  Greek  fleet  was  wrecked  on  its  return  ftom  Troy  : — 
Tapa^  niXaytK  Aiyota?  aXii. 
'Axreu  8i  Mvic6vov,  AifAuH  r<  x^P^*^* 
Sitvpo?  n  Miiiv69  $'  ai  Kaufniptioi  t'  a/cpai 
HoMmv  9av6vTiay  aiaitaff  eiowrty  vexpAi^.—EUR.  Troad.  88. 
Scit  triste  MinerriD 
Sidus,  et  Euboicaj  cautes,  ultorque  Caphereus. — .Kn.  xi.  260. 
'  'OpTO  6'  hrl  Aiyw  oipoi  ai^ittvai'  ai  6k  ^liA*  Suea 
'IxBvMvra  KiXtvBa  SitSpafiMV  «v  W  Tepoiorbv 
•EyyUxuu  Karayoyrt^,  HOM.  Od.  111.  176. 

»     Ki^otbv  6'  inipvii  vavvucXtlryii  Ev0otT)«. 

Irifi  «*  hrl  XtiXitmf  ntiuf.  HoM.  JSTymn.  in  ApoU.  219. 

*    Ot  «    Evpotav  tx<^  Z*'*^*  iiT«ibKr««  'Afiayrn.         Tl.  H.  636. 

XaXint^oyTidiri^,  luyaBvymv  opx^^  'A/SovTwi"  /<i  540. 

»  -Arctatus  rapido  fervet  qua  gurgite  pontus 
Euripusque  trahit,  eursum  mutatUilma  undU^ 
Chalcidicas  puppet*  ad  iniquam  classibus  Aullm. — Luc.  v.  234. 
•  The  most  famous  of  these  colonies  was  CumOD,  which  consequently  receivwl 
the  epithet  "  Chalcidian  :" — 

Chalcidicaque  levis  tandem  super  adstitit  aroe.—ViRO.  ^^n.  vi.  17. 

Ilffic  ego  Chalcidicis  ad  te,  Marcelle,  sonabam 

Littoribus,  fractos  ubl  Vesbius  egcrit  Iras.— Stat.  Silr.  ir.  4,  78. 
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in  411,  which  was  again  unsuccessful;  the  attacks  upon  it  by  the 
Romans  in  207  and  192;  and  its  destruction  by  Mummius.  From 
its  position  in  command  of  the  Enripus  it  was  termed  by  Philip 
of  Hacedon  one  of  the  "fetters   of  Gh-eece."     Eretrim,   stood  S.  of 

Chalcis  at  the  S.W.  extre- 
mity of  the  plain  of  Leian- 
turn,  which  was  a  bone  of 
contention  between  the  two 
cities.  The  original  town, 
near  Vaihy,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians  in  b.c.  490 
_  for  the  part  it  had  taken  in 

Coin  of  Eretria.  the  Ionian  revolt,    but  was 

again  rebuilt  more  to  the  S. 
at  Kastri,  The  defeat  of  the  Athenians  off  its  harbour,  in  411,  led  to 
its  revolt  from  that  power.  It  was  governed  by  tyrants  from  about  400 
to  341 ;  and  was  taken  by  the  Romans  and  Rhodians  in  the  war  with 
Philip  V.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  philosophical  school,  founded  by  Mene- 
demus,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  tragic  poet  Achsus.  The  remains 
of  the  acropolis  and  of  a  theatre  still  exist  at  Kattri,  Qrens  stood  on 
the  N.  coast,  and  was  originally  named  HistiiBa:^  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Artemisium,  and  afterwards  became 
subject  to  Athens,  from  which  it  revolted  in  B.C.  445,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence taken  by  Pericles,  its  inhabitants  banished,  and  Athenian 
settlers  placed  in  their  stead.  After  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Oreus 
became  subject  to  Sparta,  and  remained  so  until  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
In  the  wars  between  Philip  and  the  Romans  it  was  taken  by  the 

latter"  in  the  years  207  and 
200.  GaijntUB  was  situated, 
on  the  S.  coast,  and  is 
chiefly  known  in  history 
as  the  place  where  the  Per- 
sians landed  in  B.C.  490.  The 
marble  quarries  were  on  the 
slopes  of  the  neighbovuing 
hill  of  Ocha :  the  marble  was 
,,  .     ,„  of  a  green  colour  with  white 

Com  of  Carystus.  bands,  and  was  much  prized 

at  Rome.* 
Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice— Dium,*  near  Prom. 
Censeum,  the  mother-city  of  Canse  in  MoUa ;  JEdeptof,  on  the  N.W. 
coast,  with  some  warm  baths  ;  OrobiflB,  opposite  Cynus  in  Boeotia,  with 
an  oracle  of  Apollo  Seliniintius:  the  town  was  partly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  m  b.c.  42« ;  JEgSB,  opposite  Anthedon,  possessing  a  famous 
temple  of  Poseidon ;»  Amarynthns,  about  a  mile  from  Eretria,  with  a 


It  in  noticed  under  this  name  by  Homer,  as  abounding  in  grapes  :— 
mkuara^vKov  9  'lorutuu'.  yi.  if.  537. 

•  Quidve  domus  prodest  Phrygiis  innixa  columnis, 
Tasnare,  sive  tuU,  sive.  Caryste,  tuis  ?— Tibull.  Ui.  3,  13. 
Idem  beatas  lautus  cxstruit  thermas 
De  marmore  omni,  quod  CarystoA  iuvenlt. — Mart.  ix.  76. 
»    KiJptvWi'  t'  e^oAoi^,  A^  t'  flufn^  irroXMtfpov.— HoM.  II,  «.  638. 
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temple  of  Artemis  Amarynthia ;  Porfhmiu,  a  harbour  on  the  narroweet 
part  of  the  Eub<Ban  chamiel  opposite  to  Rhamnus,  and  hence  a  place 
of  importance  as  a  point  for  attacking  the  coast  of  Attica ;  Stjra,  N.  of 
CarvBtus,  occupied  originally  by  a  Dryopian  population,  a  place  noticed 
in  the  Persian  War  and  subsequently  subject  to  Athens ;  Gerettns,  on 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Posei- 
don ;  and,  lastly,  Cerinthns,*  on  the  N.£.  coast. 

History, — As  Eubooa  never  formed  a  single  political  state,  its  history 
resolves  itself  into  that  of  its  separate  towns.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Chalcis  and  Eretria  were  powerful  cities  in  early  times  :  they  continued 
so  until  the  time  of  the  Pisistratidse,  when  Chalcis  engaged  in  war  with 
Athens,  and  lost  its  territory  in  consequence  in  b.o.  5u6.  After  the 
Persian  War,  the  whole  of  Euboea  became  dependent  on  Athens:  it 
revolted  in  445  and  again  in  411,  but  was  reconquered  on  each  occa<* 
sion.  With  the  decline  of  Athenian  supremacy,  tyrants  established 
themselves  in  the  towns;  these  submitted  to  Macedonia  without  a 
struggle,  and  the  island  remained  a  part  of  the  Macedonian  dominions 
untiri94,  when  the  Romans  took  it  from  Philip  V. 

§  7.  Not  far  distant  from  the  coast  of  Attica  lies  an  important 
group  of  islands,  to  which  the  name  of  Cyd&def^  was  given,  because 
they  lay  in  a  circle  (tu  xvieX^)  around  Delos,  which,  though  the 
smallest,  was  the  most  important  of  them.  These  islands  appear 
to  be  physically  connected  with  Enboea,  and  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  same  elevation,  rising  from  the  sea  at  intervals.  The  numbers 
and  names  of  them  are  variously  given ;  but,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  the  following  twelve  constituted  the  group  : — Ceos, 
Cythnos,  Serlphos,  Siphnos,  Paros,  Naxos,  Delos,  Rhen^a,  MycSnos, 
Syros,  Tenos,  and  Andros.  The  order  in  which  they  are  enume- 
rated is  in  a  circle  commencing  at  the  N.W.  TTiese  islands  were 
for  the  most  part  occupied  by  Ionian  colonists. 

Ceof  or  Oea,  Zea^  \a  about  13  miles  S.E.  of  the  promontory  of  Sunium, 
and  is  14  miles  in  length  by  10  in  breadth.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
originally  occupied  by  nymphs  who  were  driven  from  it  by  a  Hon. 
The  lonians  colonised  it  and  built  four  towns;  of  which  lulls,  the 
capital,  in  the  N.,  was  the  most  celebrated  as  being  the  birth-place  of 
the  lyric  poets  Simonides^  and  Bacchylides,  and  of  the  philosopher 


X^nMTca,  itapiieupovTOf  Trr«vxaT«&,  w^ira  mL—'H.  xlU.  21. 
'  The  general   appearance  of  these  ialands  hardly  Justifiea  the  epithet  of 
"  glittering "  applied  to  them  by  Horace ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  bare  and 
brown : — 

Tnterfbsa  niUnte§ 

Vites  ffiquora  Cycladas.  Oarm.  i.  14,  19. 

Fulgentesqw  tenet  Cycladas.  Id.  iil.  28,  14. 

*  Horace  aUudes  to  him  in  the  lines : — 
Non,  si  priores  Mceonius  tenet 
Sedes  Homerus,  Pindaricfo  latent, 
Ceseque,  et  Alcsei  mjnaces, 

Stesichoriqne  graveH  Camoenie.  Carm.  iv.  9,  5. 
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Arisfcon:  ite  lawB  were  bo  excellent  as  to  pass  into  a  proverb.  The 
other  towns  were — Coresaia,  which  served  as  the  port  of  lulis ;  Car- 
thnsa,^  in  the  S.E. ;   and  Poeeessa  in  the  S.W.    CythniM,  Thermia,  is 

seldom  mentioned :  ite  chief 
celebrity  in  ancient  times 
was  derived  from  its  ex- 
cellent cheeses,  and  in 
modem  from  some  hot 
springs  to  which  it  owes 
its  present  name.  It  pos- 
sessed a  town  of  the  same 
name  on  the  W.  coast  at 
Hebrseo-kastron,  of  which  some  remains  still  exist :  this  town  was  oc- 
cupied by  Philip*s  troops  in  B.C.  200,  and  was  unsuccessfully  besieged 
by  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians.    Sarlj^iot,  Serpho,  was  chiefly  famed  for 

its  poverty  and  insignific- 
ance, and  was  hence  used  by 
the  Romans  as  a  place  of 
banishment.^  It  possessed, 
however,  iron  and  copper 
mines.  It  was  the  faDied 
scene  of  the  education  and 
exploits  of  Perseus.*  Siph- 
no6,  Siphno,  attained  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  from 
its  gold  and  silver  mines, 
and  possessed  a  treasury  at 
Delphi.  These  mines,  however,  were  at  length  worked  out,  and  the 
inhabitants  became  poor  even  to  a  proverb.     They  manufactured  a 

superior  kind  of  pottery. 
The  chief  town  lay  on  the 
K.  side  of  the  island  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  Kastro, 
Paros,  Faro,  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Cyclades ;  it 
consists  of  a  single  round 
mountain,  sloping  evenly  to 
a  maritime  plain  which  sur- 
rounds it  on  all  sides.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  fine 
marble,  dug  out  of  the  sides  of  Mt.  Marpessa,'  and  for  its  figs.    The 


Coin  uf  Siphnos. 


Coin  of  I'aros. 


*  Transit  ct  ontiqace  CartheTa  moDiiia  Ceie. — Ov.  Met.  \ii.  868. 

*  JBstuat  infellx  angusto  llmite  mundi, 

Ut  Oyarse  clausua  Bcopulis,  parvaqae  Scripho. — Juv.  x.  169. 
«    nep<r<^  hm&n  rplrov  a- 
w«rev  KOJtnyvufray  lUpoi, 

Aaoi<rt  re  fioipav  aTwv.— PlND.  Pytk.  xit.  19. 
'  Nee  magis  incepto  vultum  ttermone  movetur, 
Quam  si  dura  sllex  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes. — Viko.  jEn.  vi.  470. 
SroAoy  BifuVy  Ilapiov 

Atdov  ktvKoHpay,  PiKl>.  Nem.  Vr.  131. 

Urit  me  GlycerSB  niter 
Splendentis  Pario  marmorc  purins. — Hob.  Cam.  i.  19,  5. 
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Coin  of  Naxoe. 


Cuin  of  Deles. 


capital  was  on  the  W.  ooaat:  remains  of  it  exist  at  Paroichia.  Its  chief 
historical  event  is  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Miltiades  to  subtlue  it 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  The  poet  Archilochus  was  born  there. 
Vazoi,  Naxia,  was  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades,  being  19  miles  in  length 
by  15  in  breadth :  it  was  also 
eminently  fertile,  producing 
com,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit  of 
the  finest  description.  In  the 
centre  of  the  island  a  moun- 
tain,  named  Drius,  rises  to 
the  height  of  300u  feet.  Its 
capital  stood  on  the  N.W. 
coast,  on  the  site  of  the  modem 
town.  Tlie  ruins  of  a  temple 
still  exist  there.  Naxos  was  the  seat  of  a  tyranny  before  the  Persian 
War.  The  failure  of  the  Persian  expedition  against  it  in  luc.  5*)1  was 
indirectly  the  cause  of  the  Ionian  revolt.  The  island  was  cruelly  ravaged 
by  the  Persians  in  490.  After  the  Persian  War  it  was  subject  to  Athens, 
from  which  it  revolted  in  471  to  no  good  effect.  Beloi,^  Dhile*,  lies  in 
the  centre  of  the  Cyclades, 
between  Rhenea  and  Myconos. 
It  is  little  more  than  a  rock,  ,,_-^_ 

being  only  five  miles  in  cir-  /  U^  ^HV  I  ■* 
cumierence,  but  it  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  holiest 
spots  in  all  Hellas,  having 
been  called  into  existence  (as 
was  believed)  by  the  trident  of  Poseidon,  and  fixed  in  its  place  by 
2ieus  '  that  it  might  become  the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  It 
enjoyed  a  singular  immunity  from  earthquakes,  which  was  attributed 
to  its  miraculous  origin.  The  worship  of  Apollo  was  celebrated  by  a 
great  periodical  festival,  in  which  the  Athenians  and  other  nations  took 
part.  The  sanctity  of  the  isle  is  attested  by  the  regard  shown  to  it  by 
Datis  and  Artaphemes,  as  well  as  by  its  being  selected  as  the  treasury 
of  Greece  in  B.C.  477,  and  by  the  purification  of  it  by  the  Athenians 
in  42*>.  After  the  fall  of  Corinth,  in  14H,  it  became  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  commerce,  and  was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  bronze. 
It  was  ravaged  by  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  and  thenceforth  sank 
into  insignificance.  The  town  stood  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island, 
just  under  Mount  Cynthus,'  a  bare  granite  rock,   about  400  feet 

*  Dclos  had  a  variety  of  poetical  names,  of  which  the  most  important  was 
Ortygia,  connected  with  the  legend,  that  Latona  was  changed  by  Jupiter  into 
a  quail  (oprvf).      The  name  Ortygia  occurs  in  Homer,  Od.  v.  123;  xv.  403; 
but  in  the  latter  passage  it  is  described  in  terms  (5#i  rpoiral  ^eAioto)  which  make 
it  doubtful  whether  it  can  bo  applied  to  Delos.     See  note*,  p.  428. 
^  Sacra  mari  colitur  medio  gratfssima  tellus 
Nercidum  matrl,  et  Neptuno  iEgseo : 
Quam  plus  Arcitenens,  oros  et  littora  circum 
Krrantem,  Oyaro  celsa  Myconoque  revinxit, 

Immotamque  coli  dedit,  et  contemnero  ventos. — Viro.  .ffn.  ill.  73. 
*H  «i»c  (r«  Wfmrov  A*^  r/jcc,  X'^^PI"*-  /Sporoia'tt', 
KAu<^ura  wf^  K^Mcv  opot  Kpava^  ivX  in7<r((» 
AifAy  i¥  ofb^i^.  HoM.  l/yntx.  in  ApoU.  25. 

'  Ipse  Jugis  Cynthi  graditnr,  moUiquo  fluentem 
Fronde  premit  crinem  flngens,  atque  iroplicat  auro. — Vibo.  ^h'n.  iv.  147. 
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high,  which  served  as  its  acropolis,  A  small  stream,  named  Inopus, 
and  an  oval  lake  are  noticed  by  the  ancients.  The  foundations  of 
the  theatre,  of  a  stoa,  and  of  a  few  houses,  are  all  the  remains  of  the 
once  splendid  town:  the  rest  of  the  materials  were  transported  to 
Venice  and  Constantinople.  BhenSa'  is  separated  from  Delos  by  a 
strait  about  half  a  mile  wide:  it  is  about  ten  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  inlets.  It  served  as  the  burial-plaoe 
of  Delos.  MyoSnot,*  Myhono,  is  little  else  than  a  barren  granite  rock, 
ten  miles  in  length  and  six  in  its  greatest  breadth,  with  two  towns  on 
it :  its  inhabitants  were  famed  for  their  avarice.  Syroi,  SyrUy  was  a 
more  fertile  island,  but  hcurdly  deserves  the  praises  bestowed  upon 
it  by  Homer, ^  though  it  still  produces  good  wine.  It  possessed  two 
cities,  one  on  the  £.  the  other  on  the  W.  coast.  The  philosopher 
Pherecydes  was  a  native  of  Syros.  Tenot,  Tino,  lies  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Delos,  and  is  about  fifteen  miles  long.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades.  The  inhabitants  were  wealthy,  and  paid  ' 
a  yearly  tribute  of  3600  drachmas  to  Athens.  The  capital  stood  on 
the  S.W.  coast,  and  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon.  The 
island  was  famed  for  its  fine  garlic.  Androt,  Andro,  the  most  north- 
erly of  the  group,  is  twenty-one  miles  long  and  eight  broad:  it  was 
fertile,  and  particularly  famed  for  its  wine.  The  town  lay  in  the  middle 
of  the  W.  coast:  it  was  besieged  by  Themistocles  after  the  Persian  War, 
and  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip.  S  W.  of  Andros  is  the 
small  island  of  (Jy&ros,  Jura^  a  barren  rock,  about  six  miles  in  circum- 
ference, which  the  Roman  emperors  used  as  a  place  of  banishment:*  a 
purple  fishery  was  carried  on  there. 

IX.  Megabis. 

§  8.  The  small  district  of  Meg&ris  occupied  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  extending  from  the  confines  of  Boeotia 
on  the  N.  to  Corinthia  on  the  S. ;  the  limit  in  the  latter  direction 
having  been  originally  at  Crommyon  on  the  Saronic,  and  Thermae 
on  the  Corinthian  Grulf,  but  afterwards  more  to  the  N.,  at  the  Sci- 


>    N<£{<K  r*.  ^  n^tpof ,  'Pi^auL  r*  ircrp^e<r<ra.— HoM.  Epmn.  in  ApdU,  44. 
*  The  epithet  humilem,  applied  to  this  island  by  Ovid,  is  incorrect :  it  was  one 
of  the  islands  to  which  Delos  was  anchored  (see  note  *,  above). 

Hinc  hnmilem  Myconon,  cretosaque  mra  Cimoli. — Or.  Met.  vii.  46S. 

Ipsa  toa  Mycono  Oyaroque  rcrelli, 
Dele,  times.  Stat.  7%<*.  iii.  438. 

*    Ni}a<(f  rtc  Svpi))  icueAi^o'icerat,  ci  irov  oicovcif, 
'OprvyliiK  Ka9virtp$evt  Stfi  rpoireu  ^cA£oio, 
OvTt  ircpiirAif^f  \Criv  T6aoif  oAX*  ayaJBq  fikv, 
Ej//3oro¥,  cvfi))A<K,  oiKOirAiftfifc,  wokvirvfKK. — Od.  xv.  402. 
There  is  room  for  doubt  whether  Homer's  Syrie  is  identical  with  S3nrot,  or 
whether  it  is  not  rather  a  poetic  fiction.     The  question  turns  partly  on  the 
further  question  whether  Homer's  Ortygia  represents  Delos. 

*  Aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris,  et  caroere  dignum. — Jrv.  i.  78. 
Ut  Oyarse  clausua  seopuUs,  parvaque  Seripho.— Id.  x.  170. 
It  is  noticed  by  Virgil  as  one  of  the  rocks  to  which  Delos  was  anchored  (see 
note  *,  p.  427},  though  it  is  not  particularly  near  that  island.     The  epithet  eel^a 
is  misplaced,  whether  it  be  applied  to  Gyarus  or  (as  in  some  copies)  to  Myconns. 
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ronian  rocks.  In  the  N.E.  Megaris  was  contiguous  to  Attica ;  else- 
where it  was  bounded  by  the  sea,  viz.  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf  on 
the  W.,  and  the  Saronic  on  the  E.  It  thus  lay  open  on  the  side  bf 
Attica  alone,  and  was  naturally  connected  with  that  country  rather 
than  vnih  any  other.  It  is  a  rugged  and  mountainous  country,  and 
contains  only  a  single  plain  about  6  or  7  miles  long,  and  about  the 
same  in  breadth,  which  opens  towards  the  Saronic  Gulf  on  the  S., 
and  was  named  Leucon,  "  the  White  Plain."  The  chief  moimtain- 
range  was  named  Oerandat  Makriplayi,  a  southerly  extension  of 
Cithaeron,  which  stretches  across  the  isthmus  like  a  vast  wall,  and 
forms  the  natural  boundary  between  Northern  Greece  and  the  Pelo- 
lH)nnesus.  It  was  crossed  at  three  points :  on  the  W.  by  a  road  near 
the  sea-coast,  little  frequented  from  its  distance ;  in  the  centre  by 
the  pass  now  nabied  Dervenia,  which  was  probably  the  main  line  of 
communication  in  early  times  ;  and  in  the  E.  by  a  coast- road,  which 
afterwards  became  the  main  line  of  communication,  and  which 
is  celebrated  for  its  difficulty,  being  carried  for  several  miles  along 
a  narrow  ledge  cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  some  600  or  700  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  pass  is  the  Scironia  Saza'  of  antiquity,  jthe  Kake- 
scalay  **  Bad  Ladder,'*  of  modern  times.^  On  the  border  of  Attica 
were  the  heights  of  Kerata»  before  noticed.  The  promontory  of 
JEgiplanotus  °  is  on  the  W.  coast. 


Minoa.  Nisjea.  Megara. 

§  9.  The  capital,  Meg&ra,  stood  on  a  low  hill  with  a  double  sum- 
mit, in  the  plain  already  noticed,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 


*  They  -were  said  to  have  been  so  namodj  after  Sciron,  a  robber  whom  Theseus 
destroyed : — 

Tutus  ad  Alcathoen,  Lelegeiu  mccnia,  limes 
Composito  Scirone  patet :  sparsique  latronis 
Terra  negat  sedem,  sedem  negat  ossibus  unda : 
Quae  Jactata  diu  fertur  durasse  vetustas 

In  scopulos :  scopuUs  nomen  Scironis  inhsDret. — Ot.  Met,  v]L  443. 
'  Hadrian  rendered  this  road  passable  for  carriages. 

8  ACftytiv  &*  vwip  TopySiwiv  iatcq^fnv  ^ao$' 
'Opos  r'  hr'  AiyiirXayicroy  i^iKvovfitvov^ 
^Qrpvvt  9<a>^  M>l  X*^^<^^  irup6i. — iEscB.  Ag.  802. 
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Saronic  Gulf.  The  siunmita  were  named  Caria  and  Alcatboe, 
Caria  being  probably  the  highest,  and  were  each  the  site  (»f  an 
acropolis.  Below  the  city  was  a  port-town  named  Visnaf  connected 
with  Megara  by  long  walls,  which  have  now  wholly  disappeared. 
The  port  itself  was  formed  by  a  small  island  named  ][in5ai  which 
was  united  to  Nisfiea  by  a  bridge  over  a  morass.  *  This  island  is  now, 
in  all  probability,  incorporated  with  the  mainland,  and  \h  a  rocky 
hill  on  the  margin  of  the  sea.  It  has  been  otherwise  identified 
with  a  small  island  still  existing  off  the  coast,  but  at  too  great  a 
distance  (200  yards)  to  be  connected  by  a  bridge,  and  with  the  pro- 
montory of  Tikho  more  to  the  E.,  which  is  too  distant  to  accord  with 
the  length  of  the  walls.  Megara  possessed  a  second  port  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  named  Pag»  or  Pegae,  Pmtho. 

The  town  of  Meg&ra  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Nisus  son  of 
Pandion,  and  to  have  been  subsequently  restored  by  Alcathous  •  son 
of  Pelops.  The  Megarians  themselves  attributed  its  origin  to  Car,  son 
of  Phoroneus.  Its  situation  was  highly  favourable  for  commerce,  as  all 
the  roads  between  Northern  Greece  and  Peloponnesus  passed  through 
its  territory,  while  its  ports  gave  it  communication  with' the  E.  and 
W.  It  was  beautified  with  numerous  edifices,  particulai'ly  the  Olym- 
picum  or  inclosure  of  Zeus  Olympius,  the  Bouleuterion,  the  Pry- 
tancum,  numerous  temples  and  tombs,  and  a  magnificent  aqueduct  built 
by  Theagenes.  The  whole  of  these  buildings  have  distippeared,  and 
modem  Megara  is  a  poor  place,  occupying  the  western  summit. 

^rs/ory.— Megaris  was  originally  a  part  of  Attica,  and  thus  an  Ionian 
state.  It  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  subject  to  Corinth.  The  Dorians  were  expelled  in  Solon's  time, 
and  Megara  rose  to  great  commercial  prosperity,  not  only  attaining 
its  independence,  but  becoming  the  mother-city  of  numerous  colonies 
in  Sicily  and  Thrace.  Its  power  was  weakened  partly  by  its  internal 
dissensions  and  partly  by  its  contests  with  the  neighbouring  states  of 
Athens  and  Corinth.  In  d.c.  455  the  Megarians  formed  an  alliance 
with  Athens  which  lasted  for  ten  years.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Peloponuesian  War  they  sufiiered  severely  from  Athenian  inroads:  in 
427  Nicias  blockaded  Nicaja,  and  in  424  they  got  possession  both  of  it  and 
of  the  Long  Walls,  but  did  not  succeed  in  taking  Megara.  The  Mega- 
rians themselves  levelled  the  Long  Walls  shortly  after.  Thenceforward 
Megara  is  seldom  noticed.  It  became  the  seat  of  a  philosophical 
school,  founded  by  Eucleides,  and  it  obtained  under  the  Romans  an 
ill  fame  for  licentiousness. 


*  Apollo  is  said  to  have  aided  Alcathous :  the  stone  on  which  he  deposited  his 
Ifre,  when  struck,  returned  a  musical  sound:  the  stone  was  preserved  in  the 
Prodomeis : — 

4ol^c  oro^,  avrb?  fAir  imipywras  irdAiv  axmiv,' 
'AAxa96y  IIAotroc  watZl  xoAi^dfMvof.— 7%«(>|^.  Ill, 
Regia  turris  erat  vocalibus  addita  murls : 
In  quibus  auratam  proles  LetoVa  fertur 
Deposuisse  lyram :  saxo  sonua  ejus  inhttalt — Ov.  Met.  viii.  14. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

PELOPONNESUS:   CORINTHIA,    ACHAIA,    EU8,    ME88ENIA. 

§  1.  Peloponnesus.  I.  Cobinthta,  &c.  §2.  Corinthia.  §3.  Corinth. 
§  4.  Sicyonia.  §  5.  Phliasia.  §  6.  Cleonae.  II.  Achaia.  §  7. 
Boundaries;  Mountains;  Rivera.  §  8.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  History. 
III.  Elis.  §  9.  Boundaries;  Mountains.  §  10.  Rivers.  §11. 
Inhabitants;  Towns;  History.  IV.  Messenia.  §  12.  Boundaries; 
Mountains;  Rivers.     §13.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  History;  Islands. 

§  1.  The  physical  features  of  the  Peloponnetui  have  been  already 
noticed  in  the  general  description  of  Greece.  It  only  remains  for  us 
here  to  account  for  the  name,  and  to  enmnerate  the  provinces  into 
which  it  was  divided.  The  name  of  Peloponnesus,  "the  Isle  of 
Pelops,"  came  into  vogue  subsequently  to  the  Dorian  inMnigration, 
and  embodied  the  belief  of  the  later  Greeks  as  to  the  wealth  and  in- 
fluence of  Pelops,  the  hero  of  Olympia.  The  earlier  names,  as  given 
in  the  Hiad,  were  Apia^  (from  aircJ,  "the  distant  land"),  and 
Argoi.   Its  area  is  computed  at  17T9  square  miles ;  and  its  popula- 


1     KaX  ftiv  nitaxv  cyw  ftt9ofii\t<>v  tx  IIuAov  i\&itVt 

TriX6$w  i^  'AirCrfi  yaXji^*  KnXdaayro  y^Lp  avroc. — fl.  i.  269. 

yvvaxK*  evetdc*  ay^TCf 
'E^  'Airii)«  yaai^,  wbi'  avipStv  aixit-ilTciMV ;  II.  iii.  48. 
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tion,  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Greek  history,  at  upwards'of  a 
million.  It  was  subdivided  into  numerous  states  of  various  sizes, 
of  which  the  following  six  were  the  most  important : — Achaia,  Elis, 
Messenia,  Laconia,  Argolis,  and  Arcadia  ;  while  Corinthia,  Sicyonia, 
Phliasia,  and  Cleonse,  were  of  small  size. 

I.  Corinthia,  Sicyonia,  Phliasia,  and  Cleonje. 

§  2.  The  territory  of  Corinth,  described  by  the  Greeks  under  the 
name  of  Corinthia  (^  Kopwdla),  occupied  the  isthmus  which  connects 
Northern  Greece  \vith  Peloponnesus,  together  with  a  certain  amount 
of  district  on  either  side  of  it.  Towards  the  N.  it  extended  to  the 
border  of  Megaris,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Geranean 
range ;  towards  the  S.  it  bordered  on  Argolis,  and  was  bounded  by 
the  On6an  range.  The  Saronic  and  Corinthian  Gulfs  approach 
one  another  between  these  ranges,  and  are  divided  by  a  low  ridge 
about  3i  miles  across,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  only  246  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how 
favourably  this  district  was  situated  both  for  military  and  com- 
mercial purposes.  It  was  the  gate  *  of  the  Peloponnesus.  N.  and  S. 
it  was  shut  off  from  the  adjacent  countries  by  mountain  ranges 
which  were  difficult  to  cross ;  E.  and  W.  it  held  easy  intercourtae 
with  the  shores  of  the  iEgaean  and  of  the  Ionian  seas,^  by  means  of 
the  Saronic  Gulf  in  the  former  direction,  and  the  Corinthian  in  the 
latter.  The  intervening  land  served  to  connect  as  well  as  sepa- 
rate these  seas,  and  rendered  Corinth  the  entrejwt  of  commerce  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe.  In  addition  to  these  natural  advantages, 
nature  provided  an  admirable  acropolis  in  the  celebrated  Acro- 
oorinihiiSt  an  outlying  member  of  the  OnSan  range,  which  rises  in 
an  isolated  mass  to  the  height  of  1900  feet,*  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  soil  of  Corinthia  was  by  no  means  fertile, 
the  coastrplain  in  the  direction  of  Sicyon  being  the  only  arable  land 
in  the  whole  district. 


*  When  AgesilauB  captured  Corinth,  he  is  described  as — 

oMurrrdurac  i%  IleAoirowoJotn;  tA?  irvAo?.— Xbit.  Ages.  2. 
It  has  been  termed  in  modem  times  the  **  Gibraltar  of  Greece.*' 
>  Hence  Corinth  is  described  as  the  "  city  of  the  two  seas : " — 

SCiropop  fcopv^  *I(r9fuoy.  EvaXF.  Troad,  1087. 

Landabont  alii  claram  Rhodon,  aut  Mitylenen, 

Aut  Ephesum,  binuariave  Corinthi 
Mocnia.  Hoa.  Carm.  i.  7,  1. 

*  The  description  of  Statins  is  hardly  exaggerated ;  modem  travellers  have 
remarked  on  the  conical  shadow  of  the  rock  stretching  midway  across  the 
isthmns: — 

Qua  summas  caput  Acrocorinthus  in  auras 
ToUit,  et  altema  geminum  mare  protegit  umbra. — Theb,  vii.  106. 
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The  Ittlimiis  was  the  moat  important  part  of  the  Corinthian  territory, 
hoth  as  the  spot  where  the  merchandise  was  conveyed  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  as  the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games.  The  name  probably  comes 
from  the  same  root  as  the  Greek  i-4yeu,  and  the  Latin  i-re  '^togo," 
and  thus  meant  a  "passage."*  The  traffic  was  originally  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  Dioleus,  a  level  road,  on  which  small  vessels  could  be 
transported  bodily  by  means  of  rollers,  and  the  merchandise  of  the 
larger  ones  conveyed  in  carts.  A  canal  was  frequently  projected,  and 
actually  commenced  by  Nero,  but  the  scheme  was  not  carried  out :  it 
may  be  traced  near  the  Corinthian  Gulf  for  1*200  yaixls.  A  short 
distance  S.  of  the  Dioleus  the  Isthmus  was  crossed  by  a  wall,  which 
may  still  be  traced  in  its' whole  extent:  it  was  fortified  with  square 
towers.  The  date  of  this  work  is  uncertain :  it  probably  was  re-erected 
on  various  occasions.  Temporary  defences  were  thrown  up  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and  again  in  B.C.  369  by  the  Spartans. 
The  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  at  a  spot  immedmtely  S.  of  the 
wall.  The  sanctuary  was  a  level  spot  of  an  irregular  quadrangular 
form,  enclosed  by  strong  walls,  and  containing  the  temple  of  Poseidon 
and  other  sanctuaries.  The  stadium  lay  to  the  S.  and  the  theatre  to 
the  W.  of  the  sanctuary.  The  games  were  celebrated  every  two  years 
in  honour  of  Poseidon,^  under  the  presidency  of  the  Corinthians,  and, 
during  the  ruin  of  Corinth,  of  the  Sicyonians. 

§  3.  The  mountain  ranges  have  been  already  noticed.  Onte  was 
so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  an  ass*s  back.  It  closes  the 
entrance  of  the  Isthmus  on  the  S.,  and  was  passable  at  two  points — 
by  a  ravine  between  its  W.  extremity  and  the  Acrocorinthiis,  and  by 
a  road  that  skirted  the  Saronic  Gulf  at  its  E.  extremity.  0«ra]i9a, 
in  the  N.,  terminates  in  the  promontories  of  Olmitt  and  Heranm,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  latter,  now  C,  St,  NikdaoSf 
was  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  Isthmus,  and  was  crowned  with 
a  temple  of  Juno,  which  did  service  as  a  fortress.  The  only  stream 
of  importance  is  the  Vemea*  which  rises  in  Apesas  and  flows  north- 
wards through  a  deep  vale  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  The  inha- 
bitants were  mainly  .^k>lians,  but  the  dominant  race  in  historical 
times  were  Dorians.  The  capital,  Corinthns,  was  the  only  important 
town  in  the  district.  It  lay  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Acro- 
corinthus,  with  its  acropolis  on  the  summits  of  the  rock,  and  pos- 
sessed two  ports — Lechaeum  on  the  Corinthian,  and  Cenchre®  on  the 
Saronic  Gulf. 

The  site  of  Corinth  was  not  strictly  on  the  plain,  but  upon  a  broad 
level  rook  some  200  feet  above  the  plain.    It  was  surrounded  with 


^  Pindar  expressly  terms  it  the  "bridge  of  the  sea  :" — 

TLpUt  lLofiiv9w  tvix^k.  /«(A«i.  iv.  34. 

T«Lv  Scfoicpfllret  IIo<rci3awv  hwairaiKi 

Ylifiww  OKodcia^at  vtkiwwv.  P(Ki>.  htkm.  11.  20. 

ANC.  GEOO.  U 
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walls,  extending  (those  of  the  Acrocorinthus  included)  to  85  stadia  : 
and  it  waa  connected  with  Lechseum  by  two  walls  (Plan,  10, 10),  each  12 
stadia  long.  The  population  has  been  estimated  at  from  70,000  to 
80,000.     The  buildings  of  the  old  town  were  almost  wholly  destroyed 

by  MummiuB  in  B.C.  146, 
and  the  only  account  we 
have  of  the  place  refers 
to  the  new  town,  which 
was  visited  by  Pausanias. 
The  Agora  (I)  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  town, 
''  and  was  adorned  with  a 
vast  number  of  temples 
and  statues :  from  it  four 
main  arteries  ran  at  right 
angles  to  each  other, 
leading  to  Acrocorinthus, 
I  and  to  the  gates  of  Cen- 
chrese  (4),  L«chseum  (5), 
Sicyon  (6),  and  Tenea  (7). 
Below  Acrocorinthus  waa 
an  edifice  named  Sisy- 
pheium  (9).  The  Pro- 
pylssa.  Odeum,  Gymna- 
sium, and  other  public 
Plan  of  Corinth.  buildings,  were  grouped 

about  these  streets. 
Very  few  remains  now  exist  of  the  old  Greek  town.;  we  have  in  the  W. 
seven  Doric  columns,  conjectured,  but  on  insufficient  grounds,  to  be- 
long to  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalinitis  ('2\  and  in  the  N.  foundations, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  (3):  of  the  Roman  town  in  the 
E.,  an  amphitheati*e,  and  the  ruins  apparently  of  some  baths.  The 
A4Srooo(rinihiu  (a)  was  partly  enclosed  with  walls :  in  the  greater  part  of 

its  circuit  it  was  inacces- 
sible from  its  cliffs  ;  the 
summit  is  not  perfectly 
level,  but  rises  into 
crests;  it  was  once 
covered  with  buildings 
now  in  ruins;  the  ancient 
temple  of  Venus  stood  on 
the  E.  crest,  but  all  traces 
of  it  have  vanished.  The 
celebrated  fountain  of 
PcirSne^  (8)  still  remains : 
the  chief  spring  is  on  the 
Fountain  of  Peirene  at  Corinth.  summit  of  the  Acrocor- 

inthus: two  other  springs 
m  the  city  were  supposed  to  be  connected  with  it,  and  were  also  known 

/So  celebrated  was  this  fountahi,  that  Pindar  describes  Corinth  as  the  "city 
of  Peirene ;" — 

Toon  ^i'  i^tvxrr   iv  a- 

trrti  Ilttpavaf  tr^tripov 
"VLkv  warpitt  apx^  ««",  /kiMr 
KAopov  Sfufuv  jcoi  fUyoifior.  Olymp.  xiii.  86. 
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by  the  name  of  Peirene— one  being  at  the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus, 
and  now  named  Mustapha;  the  other,  Fdliko,  on  the  road  to  Le- 
chooum.  Outside  the  walls,  on  the  E.,  was  the  suburb  of  CranSum 
(B),  the  favourite  residence  of  the  wealthy  citizens.  LeehsDiim 
(c),  was  the  chief  station  of  the  ships  of  war,  and  the  emporium  of 
the  traffic  with  the  W.  coasts  of  Greece  and  Italy  ;  the  site  of  the 
port,  which  was  artificial,  is  now  a  lagoon.  '  CesiohfMB,  distant  about 
8}  miles,  was  the  emporium  ^ — ^^^  . 

of  the  trade  with  Asia,  and         /^— ^  \  ^""'^^'^'^^^^^ 

was  a  natural  port  improved       //      ^.       \  /^t^  ^ 

by    moles:     the     name     of     fl    /|fiji^>^V     ) /^^^/^       I 

Kekhriee  is  still  attached  to     [   ^^^^^^    j     -^    [  ^,^^^-?^ 
the  site,  but  no  town  exists     \  ^^^a^^    ?     /  \f\    v^Jii^^/ 

there.     Corinth  was  one  of      \.    i^^T^  J  \  S/)^^^\^ 

the  earliest  seats  of  Greek  >^^[n^/  ^iS!^!.*^ 

art :  painting  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  there :  the 
most  ornate  style  of  Greek  architecture  still  bears  the  name  of  Cor- 
inthian: statuiuy  also  flourished,  and  the  finest  bronze*  for  this  pur- 
pose was  known    as  __^^ 

while  its  pottery  was 
hardly  less  cele- 
brated. Ship-build- 
ing was  carried  on, 
and  the  finJt  trireme 
was  built  there. 
Though  Corinth  pro- 
duced Arion,  the 
second  inventor  of 
the  dithyramb,  and 
the  Cyclic  poets 
.^Sson,  Eumelus,  and 
Eumolpus,  yet  lite- 
rature was  not  much 
patronized  there.     The  wealth'  and  licentiousness  ^  of  the  place  were 


Roman  Coin  of  Corinth. 

On  the  obvrrw,  the  hnd  of  the  Enpcror  ADtonmui  PtUB.    - 
On  the  rercrae,  the  port  of  Ceachre». 
Tbe  l«ttcn  C.L.I.  COR.  rtuid  for  Cdoaia  Lam  Julia  Coriathua, 


Euripides  also  speaks  of  it  as  the  "  revered  water,"  and  describes  it  as  the 
resort  of  the  Corinthian  elders  who  played  at  draughts  there ;  the  fountain  to 
which  he  refers  is  the  northern  one  : — 

ncovovc  irpo<reA0wi',  ivBa  ^  iroAeurepoi 

Oao-o'oi/o'i,  trcfiK^i'  ofi^c  Ilci/y^ia^  vdwp.  Mtd.  6T. 

IIpo(nroA<K  oucrpd  <rtftvi»v  v^dnov.  Troad.  208. 

The  fonintain  whence  Pegasus  was  caught  up  by  Bcllerophon  was  probably  the 
one  on  the  Acrocorinthus. 

•  Illusasque  auro  vestes,  Ephyreiaque  wra. — Viro.  G*oro.  »i.  4b» 

*  Even  in  the  Homeric  age  it  was  emphatically  the  '*  wealthy  '*  Corinth  : — 

'A^v<u(v  Tc  Kopii^oy,  ieuKtmAvn  re  KAetovof. — H.  ii.  570. 
Hence  the  well  known  expression   ov  ira^rbf  ai^pbc  cU  Kopivtfoy  l9r\¥  6 


irAovf. 


Non  cuivis  homlni  contingit  a^Ure  Corinthom. — Hor.  Ep.  I.  17,  36. 
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proverbial  :  it  was    &vourably  known    for    its    hospitality  tovnurds 
strangers.' 

Of  the  other  places  in  Corinthia,  we  must  notice  -SohdULiu,  Kola- 
makiy  which  stood  on  the  Saronio  Gulf  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Isthmus  ;  Solygeia,  on  a  hill  of  the  same  name,  S.  of  Cenchreae^  the 
scene  of  an  engagement  between  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians  in  B.c. 
425 ;  PinBUS,  Porto  Franco^  a  harbour  on  the  confines  of  £pidauru8, 
where  the  Athenians  blockaded  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  412  ;  Teneft, 
in  the  valley  that  runs  S.  of  Corinth,  probably  at  Chilimodi,  the  town 
where  (Edipus  was  said  to  have  passed  his  childhood,  and  whence  Archias 
drew  most  of  his  colonists  for  Syracuse  :  its  inhabitants  claimed  a 
Trojan  origin,  and  were  on  this  account  spared  by  Mummius  ;  Pinsiim, 
Periichora,  near  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  between  the  promontories  HeraDum 
and  Olmise,  and  (Enoi,  more  to  the  E.,  each  possessing  a  strong  fortress 
for  the  defence  of  this  district ;  and  Cromiiijoii,  on  the  Saronic  Gulf, 
once  the  property  of  Megaris :  its  ruins  are  near  the  chapel  of 
8t.  Theodonu. 

History. — The  foundation  of  Corinth  was  carried  back  by  its  inha- 
bitants to  the  mythical  ages.  In  the  Homeric  poems  it  is  noticed  under 
the  two-fold  appellation  of  Ephyra' and  Connthus— the  first  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  the  second 
from  a  son  of  Zeus.  A  Phoenician  colony  settled  on  the  Acrocorinthus 
at  an  early  period,  and  introduced  the  worship  of  Aphrodite,  for  which 
the  town  was  ever  celebrated.  The  originiu  population  was  of  the 
iEolian  race,  but  the  place  was  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  who  thence- 
forth became  the  dominant  class.  The  earliest  dynasty  was  that  of  the 
Heracleids,  commencing  with  Aletes  and  continuing  for  twelve  gene> 
rations,  from  b.c.  1074  to  747.  This  was  followedlby  an  oligarchy, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Bacchiadse,  which  lasted  until  657,  and 
under  which  the  foundations  of  the  conmiercial  greatness  of  Corinth 
were  laid,  and  the  colonies  of  Syracuse  and  Corey ra  planted.  A  tyranny 
succeeded  under  Cypselus,  657-627,  Periauder,  627  5-8*^,  and  Psam- 
metichus,  58.'5-580,  when  an  aristocracy  was  established  under  the 
auspices  of  Sparta.  The  Corinthians  sided  with  Sparta  in  the  Pelopon- 
.  nesian  War,  but  after  the  conclusion  of  it  opposed  her,  and  was  engaged 
in  war  with  her  from  395  until  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  387,  when  the 
alliance  was  resumed.  After  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  Corinth  was  held 
by  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  continued  in  their  hands  until  the  battle 
of  Cynoscephals,  when  the  Romans  declared  it  free,  but  retained  pos- 
session of  Acrocorinthus.  Corinth  afterwards  became  the  head-quartera 
of  the  Achsean  League,  and  was  consequently  taken  and  utterly  destroyed 
by  Mummius  in  146;  and  thus  the  **  light  of  all  Greece,"  as  Cicero 
termed  it,  was  quenched.  It  remained  m  ruins  until  46,  when  Julius 
C»sar  planted  a  colony  of  veterans  and  freedmen  thepe,  and  it  again 
became  a  flourishing  town,  with  the  title  of  Colonia  Julia  Corinthus. 

8t.  Paul's  Travels, — Corinth  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  on  his  second 
apostolical  journey.    A  large  community  of  Jews  was  settled  there,  and 


OZkov,  ifupov  currotc, 

Udvoun  U  ^p^irorra,  yvm<ro§uu 

T«Lv  oXfiiaf  Koptytfov,  'ItrBfUOV 

Up6$vpov  IIo<r«tdavot,  iiykau6Kwpov.—Vnn.  Oljfmp,  xltt.  i. 

*E<m  irdAtf  *E^pri  MVXVt  *A/>yeoc  linrd^oroto, 

*Ev$a  W  Xi'ov^  iiTKtv,  i  Kfyiicrof  yivtr*  avifAv.—H  vl.  162. 
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was  temporarily  increased  by  the  decree  of  Claudius,  which  expelled  all 
Jews  from  Rome.  He  remained  there  eighteen  months,  and  founded  a 
ehurch,  to  which  he  afterwards  addressed  two  epistles.  Thence  he 
went  to  Cenchrese,  and  sailed  for»Syria  (Acts  xviii.  1-18).  He  pro- 
bably visited  it  again  from  Ephesus  during  his  three  years'  abode  at 
that  place,  and  certainly  at  a  later  period  of  his  third  journey  (Acts 
XX.  3). 

§  4.  The  territory  of  Bieyon  lay  along  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian 
Gnlf,  contiguous  to  Coriuthia  on  the  E.,  Achaia  on  the  W.,  and 
Phliasia  and  Cleon»  on  the  S.  It  consisted  of  little  beyond  the 
valley  of  the  AtSpns.  St.  Oeorge,  which,  as  it  approaches  the  sea, 
opens  out  into  a  wide  and  remarkably  fertile  plain,  on  which  the 
olive*  more^articularly  flourished.  In  addition  to  the  Asopus,  the 
Veinea  ran  along  its  E.,  and  the  Syfhas  along  its  W.  border :  these 
were  but  small  streams.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  were 
lonians,  with  a  dominant  race  of  Dorians.  They  were  divided  into 
four  tribes,  of  which  the  Dorians  formed  three — Hylleis,  Pami>hyli, 
and  Dymanatse ;  and  the  old  Sicyonians  the  remaining  one  — 
iEgialeis. 

The  capital,  Sioyon,  occupied  a  strong  position  on  a  flat  hill,  about 
two  miles  from  the  gulf 
where  the  village  of  Vasi-  ^ 
Ilka  now  stands.  The 
height  is  defended  on 
every  side  by  a  natural 
wall  of  precipices,  and  is 
accessible  only  by  one  or 
two  narrow  passages :  the 
Asopus  flows  aloug  its  E . 
side,  and  the  Helisson 
along  the  W.  The  town 
in  itH  greatest  extent 
consisted  of  three  parts 
— the  Acropolis,  on  the 
hill;  the  lower  town  at 
the  noi*them  foot  of  the 
hill;  and  the  port-town, 
which  was  fortified,  and 
connected  with  the  acro- 
polis by  means  of  long 
walls.  The  town  pos- 
sessed numerous  fine 
temples  and  public 
buildings  :  of  these,  the  remains  of  the  theatre,  cut  out  of  the  rock ; 
of  the  stadium,  adjacent  to  it;  and  of  the  temple  of  Tyche  and  Dioscuri, 
may  still  be  seen.*  The  only  other  place  of  importance  in  Sicyonia  was 
Titliiiej  which  stood  more  to  the  S.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Asopus,  and 
possessed  a  temple  of  Asclepius :  the  ruins  of  it  are  called  PaUeokaslron. 


Site  ur  Sicyoii. 

bhb.  RpniaiiM  of  NDcicnt  WalU 


*  Quot  SicTon  baccaR,  quot  parit  Hybla  favos. — Ov.  ex  Pont.  iv.  15,  10. 
Venit  hiems:  teritur  Sicvonia  bacca  trai)eti8. — Vibo.  Oeorg.  ii.  519. 

*  The  modem  name  VtuiliM  {*rd  ^ounAucd)  has  reference  to  these  ruins. 
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Hitiory. — Sicyon  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Qreeoe,  and  was  in 
the  earliest  ages  known  by  the  names  of  ^gialea,  Mecdne,  which  was 

its  sacerdotal  designation, 

and  Telchinia,  as  being 

one  of  the  earliest  seats 

^    of  workers  in  metal.     In 

•    the  heroic  age  it  was  the 

'■    abode  of  the  Ai^give  Ad- 

rastus.'    It  was  at  first 

dependent   upon  Aigos; 

it  then  became  the  seat 

of   the    tyranny  of  the 

Orthagorids    from    b.c. 

676  to  560 :  subsequently  the  Sicyonians  were  staunch  allies  of  Sparta, 

and  took  an  active  part  against  Athens  in  the  Megarian  and  Peloponne- 

sian  Wars,  as  well  as  against  Corinth  in  394,  and  Thebes  in  37 1 ;  the 

latter  power  gained  possession  of  the  place  in  368,  but  did  not  retain  it. 

In  323  Sicyon  joined  the  other  Greeks  in  the  Lamian  War.    A  series  of 

rulers  succeeded  one  another,  and  the  place  had  no  settled  master  until 

its  decline  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era;  the  chief  events 

were  its  capture  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  b.c.  303,  when  its  name  was 

changed  for  a  while  to  Demetrias,  and  the  devastation  of  its  territory 

by  Cleomenes  in  233,  and  by  the  ^tolians  in  221.   Sicyon  was  famed  as 

the  earliest  school  of  painting  and  statuary,  and  also  for  the  skill  of  its 

inhabitants  in  articles  of  dress.    The  painters  Eupompus,  Pamphilus, 

.  and  Apelles,  and  the  sculptors  Canachus  and  Lysippus  lived  here.    Its 

finest  paintings  were  removed  to  Rome  by  M.  Scaurus. 

§  5.  The  territory  of 
Phlim  was  bounded  by 
Sicyonia  on  the  N., 
Arcadia  on  the  W., 
Cleonaa  on  the  E.,  and 
Argolis  on  the  S. :  it 
consisted  of  a  small 
valley  about  900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  from  which 
tributary  streams  pour 
down  to  the  river 
AsopnSf  in  the  middle  of 
the  plain.  The  chief 
heights  were  named 
Came&tetf  or  Arantlniis, 
Pdyfengo,  in  the  S.,  in 
which  the  Asopus  rises ; 
and  TrioarftnoBi  in  the 
N.E.,  which  rises  to 
three    summits.       The 


Map  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Phlias. 

1.  Ruiiw,  perfaaps  of  Alrop. 


A.  Phliw. 

D.  ArvUiyrai  or  Anmtia. 
C  Mount  TrioMiwKm. 
D  D.  The  AaopuB. 


,  perfaapsof  ^ 

t.  The  ante  leading  to  Corinth, 
S.  Pal^SkoHrtm  on  Mount 

THcamaoo. 
4.  The  wnj  to  Ncthm. 


Kai  2ifrvM»'',  otT  ap*  *A<pi}OTos  irpwT*  e/ui/3aoiA«vcv«~i1.  il.  b12. 
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aBcient  capital  was  on  Arantiuus,  and  was  named  Amntia  and 
Anothyrea.  The  later  capital,  Fhlius,  stood  on  one  of  the  spurs  of 
Tri(»ranon,  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Asopus,  near  the  village  of 
*Si^  George^  where  its  foundations  may  still  be  traced.  The  town 
was  commanded  by  the  height  of  Tricaranon,  on  which  the  Argives 
built  a  fortress  about  b.c.  370,  probably  represented  by  the  ruins  at 
PaUokcatron, 

History, — Phlius  was  a  Dorian  state  subsequently  to  the  return  of  the 
Heracleids,  and  was  generally  in  alliance  with  Sparta.  In  n.c.  393 
internal  dissensions  occurred,  and  the  Spartan  faction  was  exiled :  they 
were  restored  in  383,  but  the  disputes  continued,  and  led  to  the  forcible 
entry  of  Agesilaus  in  379,  after  a  siege  of  twenty  months.  The  oppo- 
site faction  appears  to  have  been  now  exiled,  and  the  town  was  nearly 
captured  by  them,  aided  by  Arcadians  and  Eleans,  in  3C8.  A  formid- 
able attack  was  made  in  367  by  the  Theban  commander  at  Sicyon. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Phlius  was  subject  to  tyrants.  It  is 
noted  as  the  birth-place  of  Pratiuas,  the  inventor  of  the  Satyric  drama. 

§  6.  The  territory  of  dednsB  lay  between  Corinthia  on  the  N., 
Argolis  in  the  S.  and  E.,  and  Phliasia  in  the  W. :  it  contained  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  rivers  Nemea  and  Langea,  Longo,  which  flow 
into  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  road  from  Corinth  to  Argos  passed 
through  it,  and  was  commanded  by  a  remarkable  pass  on  the  S. 
border,  named  Tretns,  "  bored,*'  either  from  the  numerous  caverns 
in  the  adjacent  mountains,  or  because  the  path  itself  appears  to  l)e 
"bored";  it  is  now  called  2>crve7iaAri ;  ^  it  might  be  avoided  by  a 
footpath  across  the  mountains,  named  Contoporia.  In  the  N.  is  a 
conspicuous  mountain,  named  ApSsas.''  Fuka,  3000  feet  high,  con- 
nected with  Acrocorinthus  by  a  rugged  range  of  hills. 

The  town  of  Cleom  was  small,  but  well  situated  on  an  insulated  hill, 
and  strongly  fortified;'  its  site,  marked  by  the  traces  of  its  walls,  near 
Kurtesi,  retains  the  name  of  Klenes,     Its  history  is  uneventful :  it  was 


'  This  paaa  was  the  scene  of  Hercules's  conflict  -with  the  Nemean  lion,  which 
occapied  one  of  the  cayems  : — 

fitlutoMv  re  Kiovraf 
Tov  p'  *Hpi|  Opttjfaa-Ot  ^(bt  Kv6vrf  iropoiroiTtc, 
rovvotviv  KaTtvatra*  Ne|yicii)f,  wrjix*  oyBpvifoii. 
'EvB'  op   oy'  oIk*Cuv  fAe^oipcro  t^uA'  av9punn»yt 
KcMpoy^iK  Tpip-oto,  NcfM(i}f,  riS'  'ATrc<ravTO$. 
'AAAdl  i  I(  iSoficum  pirp    HpoicAijc^i)?.  Hes.  Tlieog.  327. 

Tu  cressia  mactas 
Prodigia,  et  vastum  Nemea  suh  nipe  leonem. — ^Virg.  jFn.  viii.  204. 
•  The  appearance  of  the  mountain  jnstifles  the  description  of  Statins  : — 
Mons  erat  audaci  seduetus  in  cethera  dorso 
(NomineLernei  memorant  Apesanta  coloni) 
Gentihos  Argolicifl  olim  sacer ;  inde  ferebant 
Nnbila  suspenso  celerem  cemerasse  Tolatn 
Persca.  Thdt.  ill.  460. 

9    \K^v9i6v  Tc  K4iHv9oy,  ivKxtfUnm  re  KAcwfaf. — /I.  ii.  570. 

Neri9  et  ingenti  turritm  mole  Cleonae. — Stat.  Theh.  iv.  47. 
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genei<aLly  allied  to  Argos.  It  owed  its  chief  importance  to  tho  public 
games  which  were  celebrated  at  Kemea,  in  its  territory,  on  the  road  to 
Phlius.  The  grove/  which  was  the  place  of  meeting,  lay  in  a  deep, 
well-watered  vale,'  about  two  or  throe  miles  long,  and  half  a  mue 
broad,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Nemea.  It  contained  a  temple  of  Zeus, 
of  which  three  columns,  of  the  Doric  order,  still  remain,  a  stadium, 
and  other  monumShts.  Near  it  was  the  village  of  Bembina,  the  site  of 
which  is  not  known. 

II.  ACHAIA. 

§  7.  The  province  of  Aehaia  extended  along  the  C!orinthian' Gulf 
from  the  river  Sythas,  which  separated  it  from  Sicyonia,  to  the 
Larissus,  on  the  borders  of  Elis :  on  the  S.  it  was  contiguous  to 
Arcadia.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  65  miles,  and  its  breadtli  from 
12  to  20  miles  :  it  was  thus  a  narrow  strip  of  coast-land,  as  its  old 
name  of  JEgi&los  "  implies,  skirting  the  mountain  ranges  of  Arcadia, 
which  form  a  massive  wall,  broken  only  by  a  few  deep  gorges,  and 
which  send  forth  numerous  spurs  to  the  very  edge  of  the  coast.  . 
Between  these  lower  ridges  are  plains  and  valleys  of  great  fertility, 
watered  by  numerous  unimportant  streams.  The  coast  is  generally 
low  and  deficient  in  good  harbours.  The  only  important  mountain 
in  Achaia  itself  was  named  PanaohaXom,  Voidhia ;  it  is  in  the  W., 
near  Patrse,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  6322  feet.  There  are  three 
conspicuous  promontories — ^Drep&nom,  Dhrepano,  the  most  northerly 
point  of  Peloponnesus,  a  low  sandy  point  about  four  miles  E.  of 
Rhium ;  Ehium,  Ciistle  of  Morea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf;  and  Arazm,  Kalogria,  W.  of  Dyme,  and  at  one  time  the 
boundary  between  Achaia  and  Elis.  Of  the  streams  we  need  only 
notice  the  Crathis,  Akrata^  a  x>erennial  stream  which  joins  the  sea 
near  ^Egae,  and  which  receives  the  Btyx  as  its  tributary ;  the  Pinis» 
or  AehelOQfi  near  Olenus;  and  the  border  streams  of  Sythas  and 
LarisQi,  Mana,  whose  positions  have  been  already  noticed. 

§  8.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Achaia,  according  to  the  Greek 
legends,  were  Pelasgians,  named  ^Egialcis :  the  lonians  subsequently 


*  The  grove  was  named  after  Molorchos,  who  is  said  to  have  entertained  Hcr- 
onles  there  on  his  expedition  against  the  lion : — 

Coneta  mihi,  Alpheum  linqnens  lucosgue  Molorchi, 
Cursihas,  et  cmdo  decemet  Grsecia  ccestn. — Oewg.  iii.  19. 
Dat  Nemea  comites,  et  qnoe  in  proclia  vires 
Sacra  Cleonln  cogiint  mneta  Molorehi. — Stat.  Theh,  iv.  150. 

*  The  plain  of  Nemea  is  most  abundantly  watered,  and  well  deserves  the 
epithet  of  fioAwt^ua,  which  Pindar  gives  it : — 

Ka- 
fUxrtoiiiMf  Si  vkayav 
'Ak<k  vytiypbf  iv 
BaJ9v  tii<f  VtfUq. 

Tb  koaXCvikw  ^«p«.  PiXD.  AVw.  Hi.  2Y. 

'    Aiy%4iL\6v  r*  ai4  vdrra,  ical  Afi^*  'EXucifv  cvpcioy. — II.  ii.  575. 
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settled  in  it,  and  remained  there  until  the  time  of  the  Dorian  con- 
quest, when  the  Achaeans,  having  heen  ejected  from  Argos  and 
LacedflBmonia,  in  turn  ejected  the  lonians,  and  gave  the  country  its 
historical  name  of  Achaia.  There  is  some  doubt,  however,  whether 
the  Achaeans  were  not  really  an  undisturbed  remnant  of  the  old 
population.  The  lonians  are  said  to  have  lived  in  villages,  and  the 
cities  to  have  been  £rst  built  by  the  Achaeans,  who  united  several 
villages  in  each  town.  The  Achaeans  formed  a  confederacy  of  12 
towns,  each  of  which  was  an  independent  republic,  but  united  with 
the  others  in  concerns  of  common  interest,  whether  political  or  reli- 
gious. The  list,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  comprised  the  following 
towns  from  B.  to  W. : — PellCne,  -.Eglra,  iEgae,  Bura,  Hellce,  jEgium, 
Rhypes,  PatraB,  Pharae,  OlSnus,  Dyme,  and  Tritaa.  Polybius  gives 
Leontium  and  Cerynia  in  the  place  of  Rhypes  and  JEgx,  which  had 
fallen  into  decay :  Pausanias,  on  the  other  hand,  retains  the  two 
latter,  and  substitutes  Cerynia  for  Patrae.  The  meetings  of  the 
confederacy  were  held  originally  at  flelice,  and,  after  its  destruction 
in  B.C.  373,  at  -Egium.  ^The  Achaean  towns  were,  almost  without 
exception,  well  situated  on  elevated  ground,  more  or  less  near  the 
sea.  None  of  them  are  known  as  commercial  towns  in  the  flourish- 
ing period  of  Greek  history,  though  iEgium  and  Patrae  possessed 
good  harbours :  the  Romans  constituted  the  latter  their  port-town,^ 
and  rendered  it  the  most  important  place  on  the  W.  coast.  We 
shall  describe  the  towns  more  at  length,  in  order  from  E.  to  \V. 

Pellene  was  situated  about  7  miles  from  the  sea,  upon  a  strongly 
fortified  hill,  the  summit  of  which  rose  to  a  peak,  dividing  the  city 
into  two  parts.  It  was  a  very  ancient  place,  and  appears  in  the  Homeric 
Catalogue.'*  It  was  the  first  of  the  Achaean  towns  to  join  Sparta  in 
ihe  Peloponnesian  War.  In  the  wars  of  the  Acbiean  I^eague  it  was 
taken  and  i;etaken  several  times.  The  town  possessed  several  fine 
buildings,  particularly  a  temple  of  Minerva  with  a  statue  by  Phidias. 
The  ruins  ai-e  at  Tzerkovi.  Near  it  was  a  village,  also  called  Pellene, 
where  the  cloaks,  which  were  given  as  prizes  in  the  games  of  the  city, 
were  made.^  Its  port,  named  Axistonaiita,  was  probably  a.t' Kamari. 
A  little  to  the  E.  near  the  coast  was  the  fortress  of  OlfLmf,  which  com- 
manded the  entrance  to  the  plain  at  Xylo-castro.  IBgira  stood  on  an 
eminence  near  the  river  Crius,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea  :  it  occupied 
the  site  of  the  Homeric  Hyperesia,  and  possessed  a  port  probably  at 
Mavra  Litharia^  to  the  left  of  which  are  some  vestiges  of  iEgira. 
The  town  contained  numerous  temples.  In  b  c.  2*20  it  was  surprised 
by  some  ^tolians,  who  were,  however,  soon  driven  out.  JE^,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Crathis,  is  noticed  by  Homer,  and  was  celebnited  in 
the  earliest  times  for  the  worship  of  Poseidon.  It  was  early  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants,  who  removed  to  .^gira.  Bura  occupied  a  height 
about  5  miles  from  the  sea :   it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 

*    n(XA^yi}v  y  cTxoi',  i\h'  Klyiov  afi^vtfMVTo.  —f1.  il.  674. 
*    Kai  ^xpa¥  bw&r'  cufiia- 
vhv  ^MfifioKOv  avpav 
DcAAarf  ^>4pt.  PiKD.  Cljfmp.  Ix.  146. 
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B.C.  373,  but  was  rebuilt,  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  League 
in  275.  Its  ruins  have  been  discovered  near  Trupi<n,  Hdlioe,  on  the 
coast  between  the  rivers  Selinus  and  CeryniteS)  was  probably  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Achsan  towns,  its  foundations  being  ascribed  to  Ion, 
the  progenitor  of  the  lonians.  It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Poseidon «  where  the  lonians  held  their  congress.  The  Achsoans  con- 
tinued to  do  the  same  until  the  destruction  of  the  town  by  a  tremendous 
earthquake  in  b.c.  373,  by  which  the  whole  town  was  submerged  by 
the  sea: 7  a  precisely  similar  disaster  occurred  at  the  same  spot  in 
▲.D.  1817.  Cerynia  was  situated  on  a  lofty  height  S.  of  Helice  and 
near  the  river  Cerynites  :  it  is  mentioned  as  a  member  of  the  League 
on  its  revival  in  b.c.  280,  and  one  of  its  generals  became  the  first 
generalissimo  of  the  League  in  255.  Sgimn  stood  between  two  pro- 
montories in  the  comer  of  a  bay  which  formed  the  best  harbour  nest 
to  PatrsQ.  It  appears  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  and,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Helice,  became  the  chief  town  in  the  League.  The  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  grove,  named  Homaayrium  or  Homarium^  near 
the  sea.  The  site  of  JEgium  was  on  a  hill  E.  of  Vostitza.  Bhypes 
was  30  stadia  W.  of  ^gium  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tkolo,  and 
is  only  known  as  the  birth-place  of  Myscellus,  the  founder  of  Croton. 
It  fell  early  into  decay,  and  its  existence  was  terminated  by  Augustus, 
who  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Patrae.  EatnB  stood  on  a  spur  of 
Panachalcus,  which  overhangs  the  coast  W.  of  the  promontory  of 
Rhium  :  it  was  formed  b^  the  union  of  three  villages.  Patrs  was  the 
only  Achaean  town  which  joined  Athens  in  the  Peloponuesian  War.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander,  Cassander  got  possession  of  it  for  a  short  time, 
but  in  314  his  troops  were  driven  out  by  the  general  of  Antigonus :  in 
280  the  Macedonians  were  expelled,  and  in  279  Patrse  assisted  the 
^tolians.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and 
Achsans,  and  for  a  while  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  except  as  a 
place  of  debaroation  from  Italy.  It  was  restored  by  Augustus  with 
the  title  of  Col.  Aug.  Aro@  PatrensiB,  and  invested  with  the  sovereignty 
not  only  of  the  adjacent  district  but  even  of  Locris.  Numerous  build- 
ings adorned  it,  particularly  a  temple  of  Artemis  Laphria,  and  an 
Odeum,  second  only  to  that  of  Herodes  at  Athens.  A  manufactory  of 
head-dresses  and  garments  of  bysstis  or  flax  was  carried  on  there. 
The  modern  town  of  Patras  occupies  its  site,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  seaports  in 'Greece.  Tritoa  was  situated  near  the  borders 
of  Arcadia  at  Kdstritza,  and  was  one  of  the  four  cities  which  revived  the 
League  in  b.c.  280 :  its  territory  was  annexed  to  PatrsD  by  Augustus. 
Fhara  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Pirus,  near  Preveso,  about  9  miles 
from  the  sea :  its  history  is  the  same  as  that  of  Tritasa.  Olenof  stood 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pirus  at  Koto :  it  fell  into  a  state  of  decay  in  the 
2nd  century  b.o.,  its  inhabitants  having  removed  to  Dyme.  Dyme  was 
situated  near  the  coast  at  Karavostasi,  about  3J  miles  N.  of  the  La- 
risus  :  it  was  formed  by  an  union  of  8  villages.  It  was  one  of  the 
towns  which  revived  the  League  in  280.     In  the  Social  War  it  suffered 

•  Homer  refers  to  this  temple  : — 

Ot  2c  TOi  «if  "EXiiajv  T«  icol  Aiyius  i*»p'  wayovax 
IIoAAa  n  koX  xofiUvrcu  IL  Till.  203. 

'Intro  8*  «U  AlyA?,  6$i  oc  xXirrflt  ittfJiaT  iam^.—Od.  v.  381. 
'  Si  qufleras  Helloen  et  Burin  AohaYdas  urbes, 
Invenies  sub  aquis,  et  adhnc  ostendero  nautSB 
Inclinata  8(dent  cum  moenibus  oppida  mersis. — Ov.  Met.  xv.  29S. 
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from  the  Eleans,  who  captured  the  fortress  of  Teichos  near  the  pro- 
moutory  of  Araxus.  Dyme  joined  Philip  of  Macedon  against  the 
Romans,  and  wiia  consequently  ruined  by  them.  Pompey  made  an 
attempt  to  settle  some  Cilician  pirates  there. 

History. — The  Achseans  are  seldom  noticed  in  history  until  the  time 
of  Philip.  In  338  they  joined  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  at  Chse- 
ronea,  and  in  330  the  Spartans  at  Mantinea,  and  on  both  occasions 
they  suffered  severely.  The  Macedonians  placed  garrisons  in  their 
towns,  but  in  281  some  of  the  cities  rose  against  them,  and  in  280 
the  old  League  was  revived  by  four  cities  and  was  subsequently 
joined  by  six  more.  This  League  attained  a  national  importance 
under  Aratus  of  Sicyon  in  251,  who  succeeded  in  imitiug  to  it  Corintli 
in  243,  Megalopolis  in'  239,  and  Argos  in  236,  as  well  as  other  im- 
portant towns,  with  a  view  of  expelling  the  Macedonians  from  Peh)- 
ponnesus.  Sparta  became  jealous,  and  war  ensued  between  Cleomeue8 
and  Aratus  in  227 ;  the  latter  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Macedonians, 
who  thus  again  recovered  their  supremacy  over  Achaia.  The  Social  War 
in  220  conduced  to  the  same  result,  and  the  death  of  Aratus  in  213 
completed  the  prostration  of  the  League.  It  was  regenerated  by  Philo- 
poemen,  who,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Romans,  again  united  the 
dties  of  Peloponnesus  :  but  the  Romans  soon  crushed  its  real  power, 
and  adopted  an  imperious  policy,  which  ended  at  length  in  the  defiance 
of  the  Achieans,  and  in  the  subjection  of  Greece  by  Mummius  in  14tJ. 

III.  Elis. 

§  9.  The  province  of  EUs  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Ionian 
Sea,  from  the  river  Larisus  in  the  N.,  on  the  borders  of  Achaia,  to 
the  Neda  in  the  S.,  on  the  borders  of  Messenia :  on  the  E.  it  was 
bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Arcadia.  Within  these  limits  were 
included  three  districts  :  Elis  Proper  or  Hollow  Elii  in  the  X.,  ex- 
tending down  to  the  promontory  of  Ichthys ;  Fis&tiB,  thence  to  the 
river  Alpheus ;  and  IMphylia  in  the  S.  The  first  of  these  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts :  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Peneus,  which  w^as, 
properly  speaking,  the  "  Hollow  **  Elis ;  and  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Acroria  in  the  interior.  The  former  consists  almost  wholly 
of  rich  alluvial  plains,  separated  from  each  other  by  sandy  hills,  and 
well  watered  by  numerous  mountain-streams.  The-se  hills  are  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Arcadian  mountains, — the  most  prominent  hem^ 
ScoUis,  SandameriotikOy  on  the  borders  of  Achaia,  identified  by 
Strabo  with  the  " Olenian  Rock "  of  Homer;®  FholoS»  in  Pisatis, 
which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Peneus  and 
Alpheus  ;  Lapitbas,  Smema^  and  lOnthei  Alvena,  in  Triphylia,  be- 
tween which  the  river  Anignis  fiows.  The  latter  is  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  Elis,  and  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the  worship  of  Hades. 

§  10.  The  coast  of  Elis  is  a  long  and  almost  unbroken  sandy  level, 


*0<^*  hrl  Boinrp<uru>v  iroXvirvpow  /3i^<ra/Mv  tmrov? 
Ilrrpijf  t'  'OXtyCrfi  Koi  'AAcktiov,  ivOa  icoAiwnf 
K^kAi^ot.  n.  xl.  755. 
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varied  by  the  promontories  of  Chelonfttas,  C.  Tomete,  a  designation 
originally  given  to  the  whole  peninsula,  of  which  the  promontory 
opposite  Zacynthus  forms  part,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
tortoise ;  and  lehthys,  KatakolOj  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
fish.  Between  these  two  projecting  points  is  the  Sinus  Chelonltat, 
while  to  the  N.  of  Chelonatas  is  the  Sin.  Cyllenef  >  and  S.  of  Ichthys 
the  great  Sin.  Oypariitius.  The  chief  rivers  are — the  PenSns,  Qastuniy 
which  rises  in  Erymanthns,  receives  the  Ladon  (the  Homeric  Sel- 
leeis)  as  a  tributary,  and  flows  across  the  plain  of  Elis,  joining  the 
sea  S.  of  Prom.  Chelonatas  • — the  AlphSuit^  Rufia,  the  lower  course 
of  which  alone  belongs  to  Elis;  it  flows  by  Olympia*  into  the 
Cyparissian  Gulf,  and  has  a  wide  gravelly  bed,  well  filled  in  winter, 
but  shallow  in  summer — the  Anlgnut  Mauro-potamOy  the  Minyeius 
of  Homer,  in  TriphyUa,  the  waters  of  which  had  a  remarkable  foetid 
smell — and  the  Veda,  Buziy  on  the  S.  border.  The  plain  of  Elis 
produced  hyssits  or  fine  flax,  wheat,  hemp,  and  wine :  its  rich  pas- 
tures were  favourable  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses,  the  latter 
being  specially  famous  in  antiquity.' 

§  11.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Elis  were  Pelasgians,  named 
Caucones :  these  afterwards  withdrew  into  the  N.  near  Dyme,  and 
to  the  mountains  of  Triphylia.  The  Phoenicians  probably  had 
factories  on  the  coast,  and  introduced  the  growth  of  flax.  In  the 
Homeric  age  the  people  were  named  Epeans,  a  race  connected  with 
the  iEtolians,  and  occupying  not  only  Elis  Proper,  but  Triphylia 
and  the  Echinades.  The  name  of  Eleans  was  restricted  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Elis  Proper,  and  described  the  fusion  of  the  Eleans  and 
the  iEtolians,  who  entered  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian  invasion.  Tri- 
phylia was  so  named  probably  as  being  occupied  by  the  "**  three 
tribes"  of  the  Epeans,  Eleans,  and  Minyans,  the  latter  of  whom 


*  The  Peneos  appears  to  hare  formerly  Joined  the  sea  north  of  the  promontory. 
1  The  Alphens  was  helieved  to  oontinue  a  sahmarine  course,  and  to  mingle 
with  the  fount  of  Arethusa  in  Sicily : — 

*A/iirvffVfMi  <niipbv  'AA^«ov, 
KAcu^  Svpflucootrov  tfoAoc,  'Oprvyui, 
A4ti.¥ioy  'AprifuZot.  PoiD.  ^'em.  i.  1. 

Sicanio  pr«etenta  sinu  Jacet  insula  contra 
Plcmmyrium  undosum  :  nomen  dixcre  priores 
Ortygiam.   Alpheum  Uann,  est  hue  Elidis  amnem 
Occultas  egisse  Tias  subter  mare,  qui  nunc 
Ore,  Arethusa,  tuo  Siculis  confunditur  undis. — JEn.  iii.  692. 
Hence  Orid  terms  the  nymph  Arethusa,  AlpheXat : — 

Turn  caput  Eleis  Alpheias  extulit  undis. — Met,  t.  487. 
*  Aut  Alphea  rotis  prslabi  flumina  Pisce, 

Et  Joris  in  luco  currus  agitare  volantes. — 0§org.  iii.  ISO. 
8    *HAi^'  tf  cvpvxopov  liaP^fKMVM.,  hSa  fUH  tinroi 

Ov3*  SffVOi  y^voiox  irpb$  *HAi&x  iinrdiiSoroto.— /a.  xxi.  347. 
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entered  after  their  expulsion  from  Laconia  by  the  Dorians.  The 
towns  of  Elis  were  for  the  most  part  very  ancient,  many  of  them 
being  noticed  by  Homer:  few,  however,  attained  to  any  histo- 
rical celebrity.  The  great  question  which  agitated  this  part  of 
Greece  was  the  presidency  of  the  Olympian  games.  Pisa  originally 
possessed  this  privilege ;  but  on  its  destruction,  in  B.C.  572,  Elis  oh- 
tained  undisputed  supremacy,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  whole 
country — ^a  position  to  which  its  admirable  site,  and  the  fertility  of 
its  territory,  predestined  it.  llie  most  interesting  place  in  Elis  was 
Olympia;  but  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  only  a  collection  of 
public  buildings,  and  not  in  any  sense  a  town.  Most  of  the  Elean 
towns  occupied  commanding  positions,  and  were  valuable  in  a 
strategetical  point  of  view.  The  nature  of  the  coast  involved  the 
absence  of  harbours,  and  consequently  Elis  never  attained  com- 
mercial importance.    We  shall  describe  the  towns  from  N.  to  S. 

EUi,  the  capita],  was  well  situated  on  the  bankit  of  the  Peneus  just 
at  the  point  where  it 
emerges  into  the  plain, 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  pro- 
jecting hill  of  a  peaked 
form  about  500  ft.  high, 
on  which  its  acropolis 
was  posted.  In  the  time 
of  Pausaniaa  it  was  one 
of   the    finest    cities    in 

Greece,  and  possessed  a  Coin  of  Ells, 

magnificent    gynmasium 

named  Xystus,  an  agora  also  uf>ed  as  an  hippodrome,  a  building  called 
Hellanodics&on,  appropriated  to  the  instruction  of  the  presidents  of  the 
Olympic  games,  a  theatre,  and  other  buildings.  The  only  remains  are 
some  masses  of  tile  and  mortar,  a  building  square  outside,  but  octagonal 
inside,  and  a  few  fragments  of  sculpture.'*  The  site  is  occupied  by  two  or 
three  villages  named  PaleopolL  Elis  is  noticed  by  Homer,  but  did  not 
attain  importance  until  aner  the  Dorian  invasion,  when  it  became  the 
seat  of  government.  After  the  Persian  Wars  the  town  spread  from  the 
acropoliB,  to  which  it  was  originally  confined,  over  the  subjacent  pldn. 
Fisa,  the  old  capital  of  Pisatia,  stood  a  little  E.  of  Olympia,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  a  rivulet  now  named  Miraka  near  its  junction  with  the 
Alpheus :  it  was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence  of  (Eno- 
maus  and  Pelops :  it  had  originally  the  presidency  of  the  Olvmpian 
games,  which  led  to  frequent  wars  with  Elis  and  to  its  utter  destruc- 
tion* in  B  c.  572.     Olympia  was  situated  on  a  plain  3  miles  long  and  1 

*  The  general  disappearance  of  the  buildings  in  Elis  is  attributable  partly  to 
the  accumulation  of  the  alluvial  soil,  and  partly  to  the  porous  character  of  the 
stone. 

*  Even  its  existence  has  been  doubted ;  but  Pindar's  testimony  is  conclusive 
on  this  point : — 

•Hrot  ILUra  itiv  Auk* 
'OAv/xviaSa  t*  i<rra.' 

'AjcftoOwa  wo\4iuv.  Olymp.  II.  4. 
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broad,  open  towards  the  W.,  but  surrounded  on  other  sides  with  hills, 
among  which  KoiULt  Croniiu  in  the  N.,  and  TypflBU  in  the  S.,  are  most 


Plain  of  OlyinpiA. 


A  A.  Courie  of  the  Alpbctia. 
B  B.  Tb«  C  kMletn. 


1.  SiMoTPiM. 
t   Mount  Croalu*. 


conspicuous.  The  Alpheus  flows  between  these  ranges  in  a  constantly 
shifting  course,  and  receives  on  its  right  bank  a  tributary  from  the  N. 
named  CUdem.  Along  the  banks  of  this  stream  lay  the  Altii*  or 
Sacred  Grove — a  large  enclosure,  bounded  on  the  S.  and  E.  by  a  wall, 
and  elsewhere  by  hills,  and  adorned  with  trees,  particularly  a  grove  of 
planes  in  its  centre.  Within  it  lay  the  most  important  buildings, 
foremost  among  which  we  must  notice  the  Olvmpieum  or  temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius  near  the  S.W.  comer,  founded  by  the  Eleans  in  B.C. 
572,  completed  about  470,  and  decomted  by  Phidias  about  435.  The 
date  and  cause  of  its  destruction  are  unknown.  Its  foimdations  have 
been  laid  bai-e  in  modem  times,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  a 
peripteral  hexastyle  building  2:}()  feet  long  and  95  broad,  of  the  Doric 
order,  with  columns  exceeding  in  size  those  of  any  other  Greek  build- 
ing. The  roof  was  covered  with  tiles  of  Pentelic  marble  ;  the  pedi- 
ments were  filled  with  sculpture,  and  their  summits  crowned  with  a 


*0  J'  op  cy  IlMrf  cAaac  oXov  -n  vrpoirhit 

Atiay  Tc  wa^nuf  Aihf  oAiciftof 

Ylhi  vraByMTo  ^aB^ov  SXcrof 

Ilar^  fuyUnY'  ircpt  H  ira^euf 

*AAtii'  itiv  5y*  iv  KoBap^ 

AUxpivt.  PDn>.  Oljfmp.  X.  5!. 

'AAA',  &  nurai  tUn^pw  hr'  'AA^^  oA^Of.— /d.  vlli.  12. 
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gilded  statue  of  Victory.  The  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias, 
made  of  ivory  and  gold,  was  the  most  striking  object  inside  :  it  existed 
until  about  a.d.  393,  when  it  was  carried  off  to  Constantinople,  and 
was  burnt  there  in  476.  The  Herseum,  which  comes  next  in  im- 
portance,  was  also  a  Doric  peripteral  building :  it  contained  the  table 
on  wliich  the  garlands  for  the  victors  were  placed,  and  the  celebraied 
chest  of  Cypselus.  The  great  altar  of  2ieus,  22  feet  high,  was  centrally 
situated.  The  thesauri,  or  treasuries,  stood  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cronius.  The  stadium  and  hippodrome  appear  to  have  formed  a  con- 
tinuous area,  the  circular  end  of  the  former  being  at  the  back  of 
Cronius,  and  the  further  end  of  the  latter  near  the  Alpheus.  Various 
other  temples  were  scattered  over  the  intervening  space,  together  with 
a  large  number  of  statues,  computed  by  Pliny  at  3000.  The  public 
games  were  said  to  have  been  originally  instituted  by  Hercules  :  they 
were  restored  by  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  in  b.c.  884,  and  were  celebrated 
every  fourth  year  until  a.d.  394 ;  these  periods  were  named  Olympiads, 
and  became  a  chronological  era  after  B.C.  776.  Letiliii  stood  near  the 
sea  on  the  Sacred  Way  that  connected  Olympia  with  Elis:  it  joined 
Agis  when  he  invaded  Elis.  and  was  made  independent  in  b.c.  400  :  its 
site  is  at  the  village  of  8t.  John.  Lepremn,  the  chief  town  of  Tri- 
phylia,  stood  in  the  S.  of  the  district,  about  4^  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
appears  from  its  ruins  (near  Strovitzi)  to  have  been  a  place  of  con- 
siderable extent.  It  was  the  only  Triphylian  town  which  took  part  in 
the  Persian  Wars  ;  it  was  also  foremost  in  resisting  the  supremacy  of 
Elis,  from  which  it  revolted  in  b.c.  421,  and  was  formally  freed  in  400. 
Lepreum  joined  the  Arcadian  confederacy  against  Sparta  about  370, 
and  at  a  later  period  sided  with  Philip  in  his  i£tolian  War. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice— BopraiiiuiL,  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Larissus,  frequently  noticed  by  Homer  ;  ^  Myrtontinm, 
the  Homeric  Myrsinus,  near  the  sea  between  Elis  and  Dyme  ;  CylUne, 
a  seaport  town  usually  identified  with  Glarentza^  but  more  probably 
about  midway  between  the  promontories  of  Araxus  and  Chelonatas ; 
it  was  burnt  by  the  Corcyraeans  in  435  and  was  the  naval  station  of 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  429 ;  QjnnXne,  on  the  coast  N.  of  Chelo- 
natas at  Kunupeli ;  Pylns  EUaem,^  at  the  junction  of  the  Ladon  with 
the  Peneus,  where  are  the  ruins  of  Agrapidho-khori ;  the  only  historical 
notices  of  it  are  its  capture  by  the  Spai'tans  in  402,  and  its  occupation 
by  the  exiles  from  Elis  in  366 ;  Ephj^*  the  ancient  capital  of  Augeas, 
on  the  Selleeis,  or  Ladon,  about  14  miles  S.E.  of  Flis;  LmLou,  the 
chief  town  of  Acroria  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ladon,  and  for  a  long 


'  The  fertility  of  its  district  is  remarked  both  by  Homer  and  Theooritas : — 
'O^p'  tirl  Bovwpeuriov  iroXi/mfpov  Pi^vaiiw  Iwttow?.— /I.  xl.  755. 
Ov  iraoui  fi60'KOVTai  lay  fi6irwt  ovtf*  «va  x**PO*'* 
'AAA*  oi  lUv  ^  vitutvrax  kn  o\Bax%  oft^  'EAMVVKrof, 
At  8"  itphv  Otioio  m»p3k  p6ov  'AA^ioto, 
Ai  «•  hrl  Bovwpcuylov  woXvpSrpvtK,  Idyll,  xxt.  8. 

*  ThU  Pylos  claimed  to  be  Nestor's  capital,  on  the  strength  of  the  following 
lines  from  the  Hiad  : — 

Y^*'<>f  **  ^^  •*  iroToiioto 
'AA^ctov,  ooT*  «vpt>  jW«  HvKCotv  Sidt.  yatV*  '^'  ^M. 

The  lines,  however,  only  prove  that  the  land  or  kingdom  of  Pylos  extended  to 
the  north  of  Elis. 

*    Ti}y  jtyrr*  i$  'E^pi}f  vorofuw  oiro  ScAAi^crroc.         /<•  <<•  ^9. 
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period  in  the  oocupation  of  the  Arcadians;  Harpinna,  on  the  Alpheus 
near  Olympia;  said  to  have  been  named  after  the  mother  of  C^nomaus; 
KarffftiiA,  in  Pisatis,  E.  of  Letnni;  FhMt,  on  the  isthmus  of  Prom. 
Ichtbys,  with  a  port  on  the  N.  side  of  the  isthmus  which  was  visited 
by  the  Athenian  fleet  in  in  431 :  the  ruins  of  Pontikokattro  are  on  its 
site ;  the  Homeric  stream  of  lardanus  *  is  probably  the  little  torrent 
K.  of  Ichthys ;  Epitaliom,  AgtUenitza,  near  the  mouth  or  the  Alpheus, 
and  identified  with  the  Homeric  Thi3ro68ia:^  it  commanded  the  coast 
road,  and  was  hence  garrisoned  by  Agis  in  401,  and  taken  by  Philip  in 
218;  Bdlliu,  S.  of  Olympia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Selinus,  destroyed 
by  the  Eleans  in  572,  and  restored  by  the  Lacedasmonians  in  392,  for 
20  years  the  residence  of  Xenophon,  who  has  lefb  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  place;  Hyp&iut,  in  the  interior  of  Triphylia,  but  of 
uncertain  position;  Bainleiim,  Khaiaffa,  on  a  hill  near  the  coast  mid- 
way between  the  Alpheus  and  Neda,  identified  with  the  Homeric 
Arlne:'  it  commanded  the  coast  which  here  traverses  a  narrow  pass; 
hence  it  was  occupied  by  Polysperchon  against  the  Arcadians,  and 
taken  by  Philip  in  219  :  near  it  was  the  temple  of  the  Samian  Poseidon, 
where  the  Tnphylian  cities  held  their  congress;  on  either  side  of 
Samicum  a  large  lagoon  extends  along  the  coast,  into  which  the 
Anigrus  flows:  its  water  was  efficacious  in  cutaneous  diseases;  HMf 
dftiii  or  PlataniftOB,  the  chief  town  in  Northern  Triphylia,  near 
Samicum,  and  not  improbably  the  original  name  of  the  later  town  on 
the  heights  of  Khaiaffa;  some  authorities  place  it  more  to  the  S.; 
Phrizai  on  the  lefb  bank  of  the  Alpheus,  and  on  a  hill  now  named 
PdUofanaro,  founded  by  the  Minyans;  Pylui  Trlphyliions,^  N.  of 
Lepreum,  and  in  later  times  beloneing  to  it ;  Pyrgiu  or  Fyrgif  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Neda,  an  old  settlement  of  the  Minyse;  and  lastly, 
EpSnm,  the  Homeric  £py,*  so  named  from  its  lofty  position,  on  the 
border  of  Arcadia,  but  of  uncertain  position. 

HtBtory. — Elis,  from  its  remote  position,  as  well  as  from  its  privileged 
character  as  the  Holy  Land  of  Greece,  took  but  a  small  part  in  the 
general  history  of  the  peninsula.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
disputes  for  the  supremacy  between  Pisa  and  Elis,  in  which  the  latter 
came  oflF  triumphant.  A  long  period  of  peace  ensued  imtil  in  421 
Lepreum  revolted,  and  a  quarrel  between  Sparta  and  Elis  resulted, 
which  led  ultimately  to  the  invasions  of  Agis  and  the  destruction  of 
the  supremacy  of  Elis  in  400.  An  attempt  to  recover  this  supremacy 
alter  the  battle  of  Leuctra  in  371  led  to  an  alliance  between  the  Tri- 


1    4ctaf  wop  TcixcotnK,  *Iap6ay<nf  ofi^i  pdtBpa,  It  vii.  135. 

'   *£(m  64  TK  Bpv6t(nra  w6kit,  aiirtia  icoAcan), 

Ti)Aov  iv   'AA^t^,  vtarri  Uvkov  riiia$6€vr<K.  H.  xl.  710. 

8    Ot  M  UvAoi'  T   iviiiotno,  koX  'Ap^mff  epareii^v.       Ik  11. 591. 
'E<m  64  rt€  iroroft^  Muon^ux  tU  oAa  /SoAAwv 
'Eyyvdev  'ApiJ^i^.  H  xi.  721. 

*  The  Triphylian  Pylus  was  believed  by  Strabo  to  have  been  Nestor's  capital, 
his  main  reason  being  that  the  account  of  Nestor's  expedition  against  the  Epeans 
{H.  xi.  670,  aef.)  implies  a  spot  nearer  than  the  Messcnian  Pylus,  and  that  other 
passages  {Od.  iii.  423  ;  xv.  199,  $eq.)  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  seaport 
town.  These  objections  are  partly  answered  by  the  fact  that  Pylus  applied  to 
the  kingdom  as  well  as  the  city  of  Nestor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  account  of  the 
journeys  of  Telemachus  trook  Sparta  to  Pylus  thro-jjh  Pha'ee  {Od.  iii.  4P.'» ;  xt. 
182)  is  decisive  for  the  Messenian  town. 

'    Kflu  9pvovt  'AA^toib  ir6pw,  ictu  etfrriTOK  Alwv.—It  11.  59? 
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phylian  towns  and  the  Arcadians,  and  to  a  war  between  tlie  latter  and 
the  Eleans,  which  lasted  from  366  to  362  without  any  very  decisive 
result.  The  Eleans  joined  the  Greeks  in  the  Lamian  War,  and  subse- 
quently became  members  of  the  ^tolian  League.  They  are  not  men- 
tioned after  this. 

IV.  Messenia. 

§  12.  Meuenia'  lay  in  the  S.W.  of  the  Peloponnesus,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Elis  and  Arcadia,  on  theE.  by  Laconia,"  and  on  the  S. 
and  W.  by  the  sea,  viz.  by  the  Messenian  Gulf  in  the  former,  and 
the  Ionian  Sea  in  the  latter  direction.  The  configuration  of  the 
country  is  simple :  on  the  N.  frontier  there  is  a  band  of  mountains, 
anciently  named  Intt  and  now  Tetrazt,  forming  the  watershed  of  the 
rivers  Neda,  Pamisus,  and  Alpheus ;  from  this,  ranges  emanate  to- 
wards the  E.  and  W.,  the  former  named  Vomii  ][ts.»  Makryplai,  the 
latter  ElflBimii  Kuvekt,  whieh  is  continued  in  a  series  of  ranges  skirting 
the  W.  coast,  named  Sgalenm,  between  Cyparissia  and  Pylus, 
Bnphraa  and  Tomeos,  near  Pylus,  and  Temathia,  Lykodimo,  more  to 
the  S.,  and  terminates  in  the  ]iromontory  of  Acrftas,  C,  Oallo.  Re- 
turning to  the  N.,  the  range  of  Nomii  effects  a  junction,  towards  the 
E.,  with  TaygStnfl)  which  forms  the  general  boundary  on  the  side 
of  Laconia  in  the  N.E.,  but  runs  into  the  latter  country  towai*ds 
the  S.  These  moimtains  enclose  an  extensive  plain,  or  rather  series 
of  plains,  watered  by  a  river  named,  in  its  lower  course,  Pamlsas* 
Dhipotamo,  and  made  up  of  the  Bal^ra*  the  Amphltnst  the  Arii*  and 
other  less  important  tributaries.  The  Pamisus  falls  into  the  Mes- 
senian Gulf,  and  is  navigable  for  small  boats.  The  basin  of  the 
Pamisus  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts  by  a  ridge  of  mountains 
crossing  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ithome.  The  upper  plain,  named 
Stenycl&mf*  is  small,  and  of  moderate  fertility ;  the  lower  one,  which 
opens  to  the  Messenian  Gulf,  fs  more  extensive,  and  remarkably  fer- 
tile, whence  it  was  sometimes  named  Maeariat  '*  the  Blessed."  ^    The 


•  The  Homeric  form  of  the  name  is  Hesscne  : — 

Tw  ^  iv  Me<nnf»77  (vfifiXi^v  dXAijAouK, 
OIk^  ev  'OpirtMxoio.  Od,  xxi.  IS. 

^  The  boandary  on  the  side  of  Laconia  varied  at  different  tiroes,  MesHenia 
sometimes  possessing  and  sometimes  losing  the  border  district,  named  Denthe- 
li&tes  Ager»  ^hich  lay  on  the  western  slope  of  Taygetus,.  about  Limnao.  This 
was  the  cause  of  the  first  Messenian  war ;  it  remained  a  subject  of  dispute  under 
the  Romans ;  and  even  so  late  as  a.d.  1835  it  was  transferred  from  tiie  govern- 
ment of  Mistra  (Sparta)  to  that  of  Kalamata, 

*  It  is,  doubtless,  to  this  district  that  Euripides  refers  in  the  following  lines  :— 

KaroppvT^y  re  fivpiouri  vatuurif 

Kcd  /Sovcrl  Koi  mUfivoxariy  nfioTwrdniv, 

Ovr   iv  irvoauri  x^^t*^'^^*^  iv<rxtii*^pov, 

Ovr'  a9  TtBpCmroit  riXiov  B«pfiiiy  Syav, 

EuRiF.  ap.  Strab.  viil.  p.  366. 
The  climate  of  Messenia  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of  other  paris  of  Greece, 
in  consequence  of  the  lower  elevation  of  the  hills. 
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coast  ia  tolerably  regular,  the  most  remarkable  break  being  tbe  deep 
bay  of  Pylot,  NavarinOf  on  the  W.  coast,  which  was  2J  miles  in 
diameter,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  promontory  of  Coryphatinm,  and 
closed  in  front  by  the  island  of  Bphaoteriai  Sphagia,  More  to  the  N. 
are  the  promontories  of  PlatamOdeSt  near  Aia  Kyriake,  and  Cyparii- 
finm,  which  forms  the  southern  Hmit  of  the  Cyparisnui  Sinvi. 

§  13.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Messenia  are  said  to  have  been 
Leleges.  To  these  JColians  were  added  at  an  early  period,  whose 
chief  settlement  was  at  Pylus,  the  capital  of  Neleus.  The  Dorians 
conquered  it,  and  remained  the  dominant  race.  It  was  divided  by 
Cresphontes,  the  first  Dorian  king,  into  five  parts,  of  which  Steny- 
cl6rus,  Pylus,  Rhium,  Hyamia,  and  Mesola,  were  the  centres.  The 
position  of  the  two  first  is  well  known ;  Rhium  was  about  the 
southern  promontory,  and  MesOla  between  Taygetus  and  the 
Pamisus ;  the  position  of  Hyamia  is  unknown.  I'he  towns  of  Mes- 
senia were  comparatively  few.  The  earliest  capitals  were  in  the 
upper  plain,  Andania  being  that  of  the  Messenian  kings  before  the 
Dorians,  and  Stenyclerus  that  of  the  Dorians  themselves.  Pylus,  on 
the  W.  coast,  was  the  seat  of  an  independent  kingdom,  which  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  as  far  N.  as  the  Alpheus.  These  towns  fell 
into  decay  during  the  period  when  Messenia  was  subject  to  Sparta. 
The  later  capital,  Messgne,  was  founded  by  Epaminondas,  B.C.  369, 
and  was  advantageously  placed  between  the  two  plains :  it  became 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Greece.  Messenia  possessed  the 
harbpurs  of  Pylus  and  Methone  on  the  W.  coast,  AsJne  and  Corone 
on  the  E. :  these  do  not  appear,  however,  to  have  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade.  We  shall  describe  the  towns  in  order,  commencing 
with  those  on  the  coast. 

Pylvi  was  the  most  important  spot  on  tbe  W.  coast:  tbe  original 
town,  Nestor's  capital,  was  probably  nituated  a  little  inland,  with  a  port 
at  Prom.  Coryphasium  :  the  later  town,  which  was  the  scene  of  tbe 
operations  in  the  Peloponuesian  War,  was  on  tbe  coast  itself,  tbe  inha- 
bitants having  at  some  early  period  moved  thither  from  the  old  town. 
In  the  accompanying  map,  A  marks  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  B  tbe  town 
of  Pylus  on  Prom.  Corypha«ium,  c  tbe  modem  NavarinOf  and  d  d  the 
Bay  of  Pylus.  Considerable  changes  have  taken  place  in  this  locality 
since  Thucydides  wrote  bis  account  of  it :  the  N.  passage  between  the 
island  and  tbe  mainland,  which  was  formerly  deep,  and  so  narrow  as  to 
admit  only  two  triremes  abreast,  is  now  150  yanls  wide,  and  shallow, 
while  tbe  S.  passage,  which  admitted  only  eight  or  nine  triremes^  is  now 
1400  yards  wide.  There  is  now  a  lagoon^  at  the  back  of  tbe  site  of 
Pylus:  in  this  direction  CorypbaBium  is  precipitous;  but  on  tbe  W. 
side  it  slopes  down  gently  to  the  sea.  It  b  covered  with  tbe  founda- 
tions of  Hellenic  buildings,  erected  at  tbe  restoration  of  tbe  town  by 

*  This  lagoon  was  probably  a  sandy  plain  In  old  times ;  hence  the  epithet 
^hioh  Homer  applies  to  it : — 

Ilcurai  ^  hrf^  aAb$,  vdarax  IIi^Aov  iffuiMcvrof.        J1.  ix.  153. 
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Epaminondas.  XeUiSiia,  Modon,  the  Homeric  Ped&ius,  was  aituated 
at  the  extreme  point  of  a  rocky  ridge,  which  runs  into  the  sea  N.  of 
the  (Enuasse  Islands :  it 
possessed  an  excellent  har- 
bour. It  was  held  by  the 
Messenians  in  the  second 
war,  and  was  afterwards 
given  by  the  Spartans  to 
the  Nauplians.  In  431  the 
Athenians  vainly  at- 
tempted to  seize  it.  Tho 
Romans  made  it  a  free 
city.  AflXne,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Messenian  Gulf, 
was  founded  by  the  Dry- 
opes,  and  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance 
till  the  6th  century  a.d.  : 
its  site  is  now  occupied 
by  Koronif  whence  it  ap- 
pears to  have  received  the 
population  of  GorGne,  wliich 
stood  more  to  the  N.  at 
Petalidhi,  where  traces  of 
the  ancient  mole  and  of 
the  acropolis  still  exist. 
Phane  was  situated  upon 
a  hill,  near  the  river  Ne- 
don,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Messenian  Gulf,  occupying 
the  site  of  Kalamatay  the 
modern  capital  of  Mes- 
senia.  It  is  frequently 
noticed  by  Homer,*  and 
appears  in  his  time  to  have  been  the  chief  town  m  the  southern  plain. 
It  was  annexed  to  Laconia  by  Augustus,  but  restored  to  Messenia  by 
Tiberius.  It  possessed  a  roadstead,  which  was  available  only  in  the 
summer  months.  Iliiiiia,  on  the  river  Aris,  became  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Lacedsemonian  Periceci  after  the  subjugation  of  Messenia : 
it  was  identified  with  the  Homeric  Anthte.  The  old  town  occupied  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  now  named  Pdleokatiro ;  the  later  one  was  in  the 
subjacent  plain  at  PcHea  Luira:  remtiins  of  both  exist.  Metfine,  the 
later  capital  of  Messenia,  built  by  Epaminondas  in  B.C.  369,  was  situ- 
ated upon  a  rugged  mountain  which  rises  between  the  two  Messenian 
plains,  and  which  culminates  in  the  heights  of  Ithome  and  Eva,  on  the 
former  of  which  the  acropolis  was  posted,  while  the  town  lay  in  a 
hollow  just  W.  of  the  ridge  connecting  the  two  summits.  Ithome  is 
2631  feet  high,  with  precipitous  sides,  and  was  connected  by  walls 
with  the  town.  The  circumference  of  the  walls  is  about  six  miles,  and 
the  foundations  still  exist,  together  with  the  norlheru  gate,  called  the 
Gate  of  Megalopolis,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  circular  fortress. 


Map  of  the  Bay  of  Pylu«. 


It  was  one  of  the  7  towns  oflfered  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles  :— 
4htpaf  TC  ia04ai,  -ffi'  *\vOtia¥  Paj9v\*ttioy»  /<.  ix.  161. 
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The  chief  buildiugi  in  Measene  were  the  Agora,  near  the  village  of 

Mauromaii^  containing  a 
fountain  in  it  named  Ariuioe, 
And  numerous  temples;  the 
stadium,  some  portions  of 
which  are  still  preserved; 
and  the  theatre,  to  the  N.  of 
it,  of  which  there  are  also 
remains.  The  summit  of 
Ithome  is  a  small  flat  sur- 
face, extending  from  S.E.  to 
CoinofMe-enU.  jj.W.,     and      contained    a 

temple  of  Zeus  Ithomatas. 
Mesaene  was  in  vain  attacked  by  Demetrius  or  Pharus,  and  by  Nabis, 
the  tyrant  of  Laceda^mon:  it  was,  however,  taken  by  Lycortas,  the 
AchoAn,  in  182. 

Of  the  less  important  places  we  may  notice-  CypTiwia,  on  the  W. 
coast,  possessing  the  best  roadstead  N.  of  Pylus,  and  well  situated  on 
an  elevation ;  Abia,  the  Homeric  Ira,  on  the  sea-coast  near  the  border 
of  Laconia;  TJiwuaa^  more  to  the  N.,  possessing  a  temple  of  Artemis, 
which  was  used  jointly  by  the  Messenians  and  Laced oemonians,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  at  B6limno$ ;  ^^^fiWn,  in  the  plain  of  Stenyclarus, 
identified  sometimes  with  Andania,  the  capital  of  the  Leleges,  and  the 
birth-place  of  Aristomenes— and  sometimes  with  Oanaaiiim,  which  stood 
a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  Andania,  and  possessed,  in  Pausanias's  time,  a 
sacred  grove  of  cypresses,  with  statues  of  Apollo,  Hermes,  and  Perse- 
phone; Stemyelftnif,  the  capital  of  the  Dorian  conquerors,  built  by 
Cresphontes,  in  the  plain  which  afterwards  bore  its  name ;  and  Ira,  a 
fortress  on  the  hill  of  the  same  name. 

Bittory, — The  most  important  events  in  the  early  history  of  Me«- 
senia  were  the  two  wars  with  Sparta,  the  assigned  dates  of  which  are 
from  BC.  743  to  723,  and  from  685  to  068 :  after  the  second  the 
whole  of  Messenia  was  incorporated  with  Sparta,  the  very  name  being 
superseded  bv  that  of  Lcconia.  In  404  the  Messenians  rose  against  the 
Spartans,  and  the  third  war  ensued,  which  terminated  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Messenians  to  Naupactus  in  455.  The  nationality  was 
restored  by  Epaminondas  in  369,  when  the  Messenians  returned  from 
all  directions,  and  rebuilt  their  old  towns.  After  the  fall  of  Thebes, 
the  Messenians  sided  with  Philip,  and  received  in  return  Limnce  and 
other  districts.  They  joined  the  Achtean  League,  but  afterwards 
quarrelled  with  it,  and  were  conse<^uently  engag^  in  war,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  secession  of  Abia,  Thuna,  and  Pharcp,  from  the  supremacy 
of  Mensene.  Mummius  restored  these  cities  to  it  on  the  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  Greece. 

Islands. — Off  the  coast  of  Messenia  are  the  following  islands  : — The 
Stroph&dM,  so  named  because  the  Boreadae  here  turned^  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  harpies:  they  ore  now  named  Sirofadta  and  Slrivali ;  Prote, 
which  still  retains  its  name,  N.  of  Pylus  ;  Sphaoteria,  Sphagia^  oppo- 
site Pylus;  the  (EnOfMB,  a  group;  of  which  the  two  largest  are  now 
named  Cabrera  and  Sapienza ;  and  Theganmia,  Venttiho,  off  the  pro- 
montory of  Acritos. 


s  Senrstum  ex  undU  Strophadam  me  litora  primum 
Acdplunt.  Strophades  Graio  stant  noroinc  dictte 
Insula)  lonio  in  magno.  Vino.  Mn.  iil.  200. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

PELOPONNESUS — contimted,     laconia,  abqolib,  arcadia. 

V.  Laconia.  §  1.  Boundaries;  Name.  §  2.  Mountains;  Rivers. 
§  3.  Inhabitants.  §  4.  Towns  ;  History ;  Islands.  VI.  Argolis, 
with  Cynuria.  §  5.  Boundaries ;  Name.  §  6.  Moimtains ;  Rivers. 
§  7.  Inhabitants  ;  Towns ;  History.  §  8.  Cynuria.  VII.  Arcadia. 
§  9.  Boundaries.  §  10.  Mountains.  §  11.  Rivers.  §  12.  Inha- 
bitants ;  Towns;  History.  §  13.  Sporades.  §  14.  Crbta.  Moun- 
tains ;  Rivers.  §  15,  Inhabitants ;  Towns ;  History ;  St.  Paul's 
Travels. 

V.  Laconia. 

§  1.  Laoonia  occupied  the  S.E.  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  and  was 
bounded  by  Messenia  on  the  W.,  Argolis  and  Arcadia  on  the  N.,  and 
in  other  directions  by  the  sea.  Its  natural  features  are  strongly 
marked:  it  consists  of  a  long  valley,'  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  mountains,  and  opening  out  towards  the  sea  on  the  south 
through  the  entire  length  of  which  the  river  Eurotas  flows.  The 
approaches  to  it  are  difiQcult :'  on  the  N.  there  are  but  two  natural 


>  Hence  the  Homeric  epithet  "  hollow  *»  Lacednmon : — 

Ot  V  tXxw  KoLktiv  AaK96aiii«iya  tainitovray,  Ik  ii.  681. 

The  shape  of  the  Laconian  valley  has  been  compared  to  that  of  an  ancient 
Stadium. 
«  This  feature'is  forcibly  described  by  Enripides  : — 

noAi>i'  flip  Sporxwt  iieirovtlv  i'  ov  p^Stow* 

KolXri  yip,  5pc<ri  wtpiipofUK,  rpax«ta  tc 

AvcrcMT^oAiif  TC  iroAe^uMc.  4l>-  Strab.  vlil.  P.  366. 
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passes  by  which  the  plftin  of  Si»rta  can  be  entered ;  on  the  W.  the 
lofty  masses  of  Taj'getus  present  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier ; 
while  on  the  E.  the  rocky  character  of  the  coast  protects  it  from 
invasion  by  sea.  The  plain  of  Sparta  is  blessed  with  a  fine  climate 
and  beautiful  scenery,*  but  the  soil  is  thin  and  poor,  and  adapted  to 
the  production  of  the  olive  rather  than  of  grain  crops. 

Name. — The  ancient  name,  as  given  by  Homer,  was  Lacediemon, 
which  was  occasionally  used  even  in  later  tim«8  (e.  g,  Herod,  vi.  58). 
The  origin  of  the  name  was  referred  to  a  mythical  hero,  Laco,  or  Lace- 
dsmon.  Modem  etymologists  connect  it  with  Xdieost  2a^v<i  lacuna,  in 
reference  to  its  being  deeply  Bunk  in  the  mountains. 

§  2.  The  chief  mountain  range  of  Laconia  is  Ta^gStus*  which 
extends  from  the  border  of  Arcadia  in  an  almost  unbroken  line*  for 
70  miles  to  the  promontory  of  TeBxi&mm,  C.  Matapdn,  the  extreme 
S.  point  both  of  Greece  and  of  Europe.  Taygetus  attains  its  greatest 
elevation  (7902  feet)  near  Sparta,  in  a  hill  named  TaUtam,  St,  Elias: 
there  are  several  other  summits  near  Sparta,  whence  its  modem 
name  of  Pentedactylum,  **  five  fingers."  Parallel  to  the  central 
ridge  is  a  lower  one  of  less  height  bounding  the  plain  of  Sparta, 
which  consists  of  huge  projecting  masses  of  precipitous  rocks.* 
More  to  the  S.,  it  sends  forth  a  lateral  ridge,  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Spartan  plain.  The  sides  of  Taygetus  are 
clothed  with  pine  forests,  which  were  in  ancient  times  611ed  with  game 
And  wild  beasts.*  The  southern  part  abounded  in  iron,  marble,'  and 
green  porphyry  ;  it  also  product  valuable  whetstones.  The  range 
ofParnim*  Malevo,  which  forms  the  boundary  on  the  side  of  Argolis, 
consists  of  various  detached  mountains,  the  highest  of  which,  attain- 


*  This  portion  of  Laconim  tuWy  Justifies  the  Homeric  epithet  "  lorely  :** — 

Ov6*  OTC  <re  irp6Ttpov  A4UCtia(fAOt'Ot  l(  iparttvrfi. — 11.  iil.  443. 
The  climate  is  fAvonrable  to  the  complexion,  and  the  present  appearance  of  the 
Spartan  women,  as  compared  -with  the  other  Greeks,  illustrates  the  other  Homeric 
expression,  Aoiecia^AOMi  Ko^XiyvnuKa, 

*  The  unbroken  length  of  this  range  is  well  described  by  the  epithet  vept* 
fvHicmy  {nee  below,  note  •). 

*  The  sides  of  Taygetus  were  much  shattered  by  earthquakes,  whence  Laconia 
U  described  as  **  ftiU  of  hoUows  :"— 

Ot  f  *lxpy  Koikiiy  AaK^aitMva  irfniaravar .  II  ii.  581. 

*  Hence  it  was  one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  Artemis :  — 

On}  6'  *AfT«fuv  «I<n  jcar*  oSpcoc  tox^cupa, 
*H  Kori.  TifdycTov  vcpifii^Kerof,  ^  'Efnifiar^m^, 
Tcpiroftivi)  leiwpoun  koI  mmccu^  iXJu^^oiax.  Od,  vi.  102. 

For  the  same  reason  its  dogs  were  celebrated  : — 

Yocat  ingenti  damore  Cithieron, 
Taygetique  canes,  d(»nitrixque  Epidaurus  equ>iit>^  . 
£t  vox  adsensu  nemorum  ingeminata  remugit. — Georg.'Ui.  48. 
Velooes  Spartse  catulos.  Id,  405. 

"  Illic  Taygeti  virent  roetalla 
Et  certant  vario  deoore  saxa.  Maet.  ri.  42. 
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iDg  an  elevation  of  6355  feet,  lies  between  the  Eurotas  and  the  sea. 
On  the  W.  Pamon  sinks  rapidly  towards  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas, 
and  breaks  up  into  several  hills,  such  as  Olympni  and  Erai,  near 
Sellasia ;  Thomaz*  near  the  confluence  of  the  Eurotas  and  (Enus  ;  and 
IffynAVTnm,  near  Theraijna?.  The  range  continues  towards  the  S.  at 
a  less  elevation,  but  again  rises  to  a  height  of  3500  feet  in  Mount 
Zaraz*  on  the  E.  coast,  and  terminates  in  Prom.  Malea.  The  ranges 
of  Pamon  and  Taygetus  are  connected  in  the  N.  by  a  rugged  moun- 
tain district  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  named  Scirltif.  The  coast 
is  varied  by  the  promontories  of  TBBn&nun**  C  Matajxin^  and  Malaa,' 
C.  Media,  on  the  S.,  and  Onognathns  on  the  W.  coast.  The  only  impor- 
tant river  is  the  Enrdtas,^  Basili-potamo,  which  rises  on  the  borders 
of  Arcadia,  and  flows  towards  the  S.E.  into  the  Ivaconian  Gulf, 


*  TfDnamm  is  more  properly  described  as  a  circular  peninsula,  about  7  miles 
in  circumference,  and.  connected  with  the  range  of  Taygetus  by  an  isthmus  about 
half  a  mile  wide.     The  peninsula  was  originally  held  to  be  sacred  to  the  Sun : — 

'Ifoi',  Kol  x*'P<>*'  Ttp^tfAfiftirov  'HcAibiO, 
TavMtpof ,  Ma  t<  fi^Aa  fictBvrfnx^  /S^icrrot  cucl 
'HcAibiO  ofcucros,  c^*^  ^  iwiTfpmda  ^Mpoi^. 

Hoic.  Hymiu  in  ApoU.  411. 
I^  was  afterwards,  howerer,  sacred  to  Poseidon,  who  had  a  famous  temple  and 
asylum  there ;  reference  is  made  to  this  in  the  line : — 

*Icpd(  r'  aBftaawroi  Ta^vdpov  fUvtt,  Atfii^v.— EustP.  Cyd.  292. 
Near  it  was  a  cave,  by  which  Hercules  dragged  Cerberus  fh>m  the  lower  regions, 
and  which  was  hence  regarded  as  one  of  the  entrances  to  Hades  : — 

wip  xMnov 
'AtSa  arifuiy  Ta6wpov  «t«  tcpdv.  PiVD.  Pytk,  iv.  Y7. 

Tflenarias  etiam  fauces,  alta  ostia  Ditis, 
Et  callgantem  nigra  formidine  lucum 

Ingressus,  Manesque  adiit,  rcgcmque  tremendum. — Oeorg.  ir.  467. 
The  marble  quarries  of  Tnnarus  were  much  valued  : — 
Quidve  domus  prodest  PhrygiLs  innixa  oolomnis, 
Tsenare,  sive  tuis,  sive,  Caryste,  tuis ! — ^Tibvll.  iii.  8,  18. 
Quod  non  Tienariis  domus  est  mihi  fulta  colnranis. 
Nee  camera  auratas  inter  ebuma  trabes. — Pbopert.  Hi.  3,  9. 

*  Malea  was  regarded  with  dread  by  ancient  navigators : — 

*h\ki  iiM  KVfiOf  p6o9  TV,  wtpiyvifJLWToma  IfaAccav, 
Kol  fiofi^ttit  dur^wtrt,  wap^irkay^rv  6i  KvO^v.  Od,  ix.  80. 

Nunc  illas  promite  vires. 
Nunc  animos  ;  quibus  in  Qa>tulis  Syrtibus  usi, 
lonioque  mari,  Maleeque  sequacibus  undis. — ^Viko.  ASn.  v.  191. 
Nee  timeam  vestros,  curra  Malea,  sinus. — Or.  Am,  ii.  16,  24. 
1  The  banks  of  the  Eurotas  were  in  some  parts  overgrown  with  a  proftudon 
of  reeds: — 

"SfltiLfirniv  r'  Evp««ra   3oMucorp<S^ov  ayXahv  ofrrv.—Tkeogn.  783. 
Its  groves  were  fovourite  haunts  of  the  gods : — 
Quails  in  Eorote  ripis  aut  per  juga  CyntL 
Exercet  Diana  choros.  Viao.  jEh,  L  498. 

Omnia  que,  Phoebo  qnandam  meditante,  beatns 
Audiit  Eurotas,  Jussitque  ediscere  lauros. — Eel.  vi.  83. 
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receiving  as  tributaries,  the  (Enns  on  its  left  bank  from  the  borders 
of  Argolis,  and  several  lesser  streams,  of  which  the  only  ones  that 
received  specific  names  were  the  TUsat  below  Sparta,  and  the 
PhelUas,  which  flows  by  Amyclae,  The  mid-valley  of  the  Eurotas, 
below  the  junction  of  the  QBnus,  expands  into  a  considerable  plain. 
More  to  the  S.  the  river  flows  through  a  narrow  gorge  formed  by 
the  advancing  ranges  of  Taygetus  :  thence  it  emerg«8  into  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Helos,  and  flows  through  marshes  and  sandbanks  into 
the  sea. 

§  3.  Laconia  is  said  to  have  been  originally  occupied  by  Leleges ; 
then  by  Achaeans ;  and  finally,  by  a  mixed  population,  consisting 
of  (i.)  the  Spartans,  or  ruling  caste  of  the  Dorians ;  (ii.)  the  Perioeci, 
"  dwellers  about  the  cities,*'  who  appear  to  have  been- partly  Achseans 
and  partly  Dorians  of  an  inferior  grade ;  and  (iii.)  the  Helots,  or 
serfs,  Achaeans  who  had  been  taken  captive  in  war.  The  number 
of  the  Spartans  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  was  about  8000,  and 
of  the  Perioeci  probably  16,000 :  the  number  of  the  Spartans  dimi- 
nished, and  in  b.c.  369  did  not  exceed  2000,  and  in  244  not  more 
than  700.  The  Helots  were  very  numerous :  at  the  battle  of 
Plataea  there  were  35,000  present.  The  towns  were  numerous,  and 
were  situated  partly  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  and  still  more 
numerously  on  the  shores  of  the  Laconian  Gulf.  In  tlie  Homeric 
age  Amyclae  was  the  chief  town  of  the  interior,  and  Helos  the  chief 
maritime  town :  Phare,  Sparta,  and  Bryseae  are  also  noticed  as  im- 
portant cities  of  the  vale ;  Las,  (Stylus,  Messa,  and  Augiae,  or 
iEgiae,  of  the  maritime  district.  Subsequently  to  the  Dorian  con- 
quest, Sparta  became  the  capital,  with  Oythium  for  its  port- town. 
With  the  exception  of  Sparta,  the  history  of  the  Laconian  towns  is 
comparatively  uninteresting :  they  took  little  part  in  the  general 
affairs  of  Greece,  and  were  rarely  visited:  indeed,  without  the 
valuable  woik  of  Pausanias,  we  should  have  been  devoid  of  any 
description  of  them  in  their  original  condition. 

§  4.  8parta,  or  Lacedasmon,  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  mid- 
valley  of  the  Eurotas,*  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  about  two 
miles  E.  of  the  modem  Mistra,  Like  Home,  it  was  built  partly  on 
some  low  hills,  and  partly  on  the  adjacent  plain.  The  names  and 
probable  poeititms  of  the  hills  were  as  follows :  Jssorium,  in  the  N. ; 
Acropolis,  more  to  the  S.,  and  divided  firom  Issorium  by  a  hollow 
way  communicating  with  a  plain ;   Colona,  on  the  E.,   running 


«  The  position  of  Sperto  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Athens :  the 
former  heing  inland,  inacoeseihle  by  sea  and  land,  remote  fhxn  any  great  highway, 
and  poeseseing  in  her  own  territories  all  the  necessaries  of  life— the  latter,  mari- 
time, accessible,  central,  and  dependent  on  other  countries  for  her  supplies.  The 
effect  of  geographical  position  nuy  be  traced  in  the  history,  policy,  and  institu- 
tions of  each. 
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parallel  to  the  Eurotas;   and  another  to  the  S.,  on  which   New 
Sparta  is  built.    The  town  was  made  up  of  four  villages — Pit&ne,  in 


Sparta  and  its  Environs. 

A.  Acropolis.  i      i.  Tbwtre.  a  a  a.  Grcuit  ot  Walk. 

B.  Mount  iMorium  |      s.  Agora. 

C.  Hill  Coloua.  s.  Amphtthflitn;  or  Odiiun. 

D.  New  Sparta.  4.  Bridga  acroM  the  Eurotas. 

I      8.  Thcrapne. 


b  b.  ranals. 

ee.  TheTian. 

•  «.  The  Hyadnthian  Road. 


the  N.,  the  residence  of  the  wealthy;  Lininae,  on  the  low  marshy 
ground  near  the  Eurotas ;  Mesoa,  in  the  S.E. ;  and  Cynosura,  in 
the  S.W.  The  town  was  not  enclosed  with  walls  until  the  Mace- 
donian period :  not  a  trace  of  them  now  remains.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  streets  was  poor,  the  houses  being  rude  and 
unadorned :  thete  were,  however,  many  fine  public  buildings,  which 
we  shall  notice  in  detail. 

On  the  Acropolis  stood  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalcioecus,  t.  e.  ''of 
the  brazen  house,"  so  named  from  the  bronze  plates  with  which  it  was 
adorned;  the  temples  of  Athena  Ergane,  of  the  Muses,  and  of  Ares 

ANC.  GEOO.  X 
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AreU.  Below  the  acropolis  was  the  Agora,  surrounded  with  colon- 
nades, of  which  the  most  beautiful  was  the  Persian  stoa,  so  named  as 
having  been  built  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Persian  War,  and  repre- 
senting the  figures  of  Persians,  particularly  Mardonius  and  Artemisia. 
The  agora  contained  the  senate-house,  the  temple  of  Ophthalmitis, 
erected  by  Lycurgus  on  the  spot  where  one  of  his  eyes  was  struck  out, 
and  the  Chorus,  where  the  Spartan  youths  danced  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
W.  of  the  Acropolis  was  the  theatre,  the  centre  being  excavated  out  of 
the  hill,  and  the  wings  being  built  up  with  enormous  quadrangular 
stones,  a  large  number  of  which  still  remain.  S.E.  of  the  agora  was 
the  Scias,  a  building  used  for  public  assemblies,  though  the  name  also 
applied  to  a  street  leading  to  the  S.E.  The  Roman  amphitheatre  stood 
on  the  eastern  hill;  portions  of  its  walls,  16  feet  thick,  remain:  W  of 
it  is  a  valley  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  which  was  probably  a  stadium. 
The  part  of  the  town  in  which  these  lay  was  najnsd  Dromus,  from 
the  gymnasia  erected  in  it.  To  the  S.  of  it  was  the  Platanistas,  a  flat 
spot  thickly  planted  with  plane-trees  and  surrounded  by  streams: 
still  more  to  the  S.,  outside  the  city,  was  the  district  of  Phoebceum. 
Cto  the  E.  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  opposite  Phoebseum,  was  the  suburb 
of  Thorapne,  or— a,'  situated  on  Mount  Menelai'um  (the  Janiculum  of 
Sparta),  containing  the  temple  of  Menelaus,  after  which  the  hill  was 
named,  and  the  fountain  of  Messcis.  According  to  the  mythological  ac- 
count, Sparta  was  founded  by  Lacedsemon,  a  son  of  2^us,  who  married 
Sparta  the  daughter  of  Eurotas.  In  the  Homeric  age  it  was  subordi- 
nate to  Argos,  and  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Menelaus,  the  marriage 
of  whose  daughter  Hermione  with  Orestes  the  son  of  Agamemnon, 
united  these  two  kingdoms.  On  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus, 
Sparta  became  the  capital.  Its  position  secured  it- from  attack  until 
K.c.  390,  when  Epaminondas  made  an  attempt  on  it  from  the  side  of 
Amyclae.  This  was  repeated  in  362,  when  the  Thebans  penetrated  into 
the  agora.  In  295  the  town'  was  surrounded  with  a  ditcli  and  palisade 
to  withstand  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  In  218  Philip  overran  Laconia 
and  passed  the  city  twice  without  taking  It.  In  195  Q.  Flamiiiius 
assaulted  it,  when  it  was  held  by  Nabis,  the  tyrant,  who  bad  sur- 
rounded it  with  strong  fortifications:  he  gained  possession  of  the 
suburbs,  but  retired  from  the  acropolis  on  the  submission  of  the 
tyrant.  In  192  it  was  again  attacked  by  Philopoemen:  its  walls  were 
then  destroyed  by  the  Achsean  League,  but  restored  by  order  of  the 
Romans.  In  a.d.  396  it  was  taken  by  Alaric.  In  the  13th  century 
it  was  still  inhabited,  but  its  inhabitfmts  soon  after  removed  to  the 
fortress  of  Mistra^  which  became  the  chief  place  in  the  valley.  The 
site  of  Sparta  was  occupied  only  by  the  villages  of  MagvXa  and  Psychfko 
until  the  present  Greek  government  built  Ne\c  Sparta.  In  connexion 
with  Sparta  we  may  notice  Oythinm,  which  served  as  its  port  and 
arsenal :  it  was  situated  on  the  Laconian  Gulf,  about  30  miles  from 
Sparta.  In  455  it  was  burnt  by  the  Athenians  under  Tolmidas;  in 
370  it  was  vainly  besieged  by  Epaminondas ;  and  in  1 95  it  was  taken 
by  the  Romans.  Its  fortifications  were  strong.  Its  ruins  are  found  at 
Faleopoli,  a  little  N.  of  MarathonUi :  they  belong  to  the  Roman  period, 
and  consist  of  a  theatre,  sepulchres,  &c. 

*    Tvviaptiai%  i',  iv  'Ax<uotf  v- 

^iircjov  Bcpairvof  ouc^mv  e8o$.  PiKO.  Itthm,  1.  42. 

iv  yvoAotc  BcpaTvof, 
nSrfiw  afiir»irAavrcf  bfiolw,  Xem  x.  108. 
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Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice: — 

(1.)  On  the  Coast.— Qmexda,  on  the  Messenian  Gulf,  originally  some- 
what inland  at  Zamata,  afterwards  at  Kitries  on  the  coast :  it  has  been 
identified  with  the  Homeric  EiU^:  it  was  the  reputed  residence  of 
Nestor  in  his  youth,  whence  he  was  termed  "Gerenian:"  Cardamj^lat 
on  a  rocky  height  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  near  SkardhamuUiy  one 
of  the  seven  cities  offered  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles  ;  Lenotnuo,  ruins 
at  Leftro,  on  the  coast,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Pelops;  HuIUiiub, 
on  the  minor  Pamissus,  probably  at  Flatza^  some  distance  from  the 
coast,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Ino,  where  the  future  was  revealed 
to  those  who  slept  in  it;  (EtyluB,  Vityloy  mentioned  by  Homer,  with  a 
temple  of  Sarapis,  fragments  of  which  still  exist  in  the  modem  town ; 
Messa,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Tsenarian  peninsula  at  Mezapoj  \vhere 
pigeons  still  abound  }*  TsBufimm,  Kyparisso,  about  five  miles  N.  of  the 
Tsenarian  isthmus,  named  CflBnopSlis  by  the  maritime  LAConians  after 
they  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Sparta;  Pnm&thiis,  Quaglio^  a  harbour 
on  the  Tffinarian  promontoi7 ;  TeathrOn*,  on  the  W .  side  of  the 
Lacoaian  Gulf  at  KotroneSf  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Athenian 
Teuthas;  Las,  about  a  mile  from  the  W.  shore  of  the  Laoonian  Gulf: 
the  town  originally  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  moimt  named  Asia, 
Passava,  but  at  a  later  time  in  a  hollow  between  the  three  mountains, 
Asia,  Ilium,  and  Cnacadium:  it  is  noticed  by  Horner;^  the  name  of 
Anne,  given  to  it  by  Polybius  and  Strabo,  is  probably  a  mistake  for 
Asia;  Helos,  £.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas^  on  a  fertile  though 
marshy  plain :  it  was  taken  by  the  Dorians,  and  sunk  into  an  insigmfi- 
cant  place;  its  site  is  probably  at  Bizani;  Epidannui  Idmfirs,  at  the 
head  of  a  spacious  bay  on  the  E.  coast  of  Laconia,  near  which  was  the 
promontory  of  Minda,  now  »fi  island  connected  with  the  continent  by  a 
bridge :  the  ruins  of  Epidaurus  are  at  Old  Monemvamty  and  consist  of 
walls,  terraces,  &c. 

(2.)  In  the  Interior.—  (Enm,  or  Ivm,  in  the  district  of  Sciritis,  com- 
manding the  pass  of  KlUura,  through  which  the  road  from  Sparta  to 
Tegea  passed ;  CarysB,  on  the  border  of  Arcadia,  and  originally  an 
Arcadian  town,  but  conquered  by  Sparta:  it  was  celebrated  for  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Caryatis,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonian  virgins  per- 
formed a  peculiar  dance  at  the  time  of  the  annual  festival;  ^m  this 
dance  the  Greek  artists  gave  the  name  of  Caryatides  to  the  female 
figures  employed  in  architecture:  Carys  was  probably  situated  on  one 
of  the  side  roads  between  Tegea  and  Sparta,  near  Arakhova;  Sellaaia, 
on  a  mountain  in  the  valley  of  the  (Enus,  just  below  the  point  where 
the  roads  from  Ai^os  and  Tegea  to  Sparta  unite :  it  was  hence  particu- 
larly exposed  to  attack;  in  B.C.  389  it  was  burnt  by  the  Thebans:  in 
365  it  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Lacedaemonians:  and  again,  in 
221,  after  the  famous  battle  between  Cleomenes  and  Antigonus;  the 
battle  took  place  in  the  small  plain  of  Krevcda^  which  lies  N.  of  the 
town  between  the  mountains  Olympus  on  the  E.,  and  Evas  on  the  W., 
and  through  which  the  (Enus  flows,  i-eceiving  a  small  stream  named 
Gorpy^lus  from  the  W. :  Pallftna,  a  fortress  commanding  the  valley  of 
the  Eurotas,  situated  probably  at  Mt.  Burlaia,  about  seven  miles  from 
Sparta;  Olyppia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Ai^olis,  probably  at  Lympiada 


*    ^o^i^  -re,  SiriipnfV  t«,  mAvrpijpwKa  m  Mijvriy.—ll.  II.  682. 
^    Ot  t'  op'  'AjmvxAaf  elxov,  *EAot  i',  S^xikov  irro\U9pov. — II.  H.  68-i. 
Uap  di  AaxtuviSa  yalaif,  *EAof  r*,  e^oAoi'  irro\U9pov. 

HoM.  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  410. 
X   2 
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Ctoronthrae,  Gheraki,  on  a  height  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas 
on  the  S.E.  and  famous  for  its  prolonged  resistance  to  the  Dorian 
conquerors;  Bryieee,  an  old  Homeric  town  S.W.  of  Sparta,  with  a 
temple  of  Dionysus  which  was  accessible  to  women  only;  Phixe,  or 
PharsB,  in  the  Spartan  plain  on  the  road  to  Qythium,  an  old  Achaean 
town  which  maintained  its  independence  until  the  reign  of  Teleclus: 
it  was  plundered  by  Aristomenes  in  the  Second  Messenian  War :  its 
site  at  Bafio  is  marked  by  a  tumulus  with  an  interior  vault,  which 
probably  served  as  a  treasury ;  AmyolSB,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Eurotas,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Sparta,  in  a  remarkably  fertile  and 
beautiful  district :  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  abode  of  Tyndarus  and 
of  Castor  and  Pollux  :^  it  held  out  against  the  Dorians  until  the  reign 
of  Teleclus,  after  which  it  was  chiefly  famous  for  the  festival  of  the 
Hyacinthia  and  for  a  temple  and  colossal  statue  of  Apollo:  its  original 
site  was  probably  at  Aghia-Kyriakiy  whence  the  population  may  have 
been  removed  into  the  plain  nearer  Sparta,  the  former  spot  being  more 
than  20  stadia  from  Sparta;  lastly,  Belemlna,  or  Belblna,  on  the  N.W. 
frontier,  originally  an  Arcadian  town  conquered  by  the  Spartans,  but 
restored  to  its  former  owners  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra :  the  sur- 
rounding mountainous  district,  named  Belminatis,  was  a  constant 
source  of  contention  between  the  Spartans  and  Achsans. 

History. — At  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Laoonia  fell 
to  the  share  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  the  sons  of  Aristodemus,  who 
established  themselves  at  Sparta.  The  Achaean  cities  were  gradually 
subdued,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  the  Spartans  were 
masters  of  all  Laconia.  Messenia  was  shortly  after  added  to  their 
territory,  and  by  the  time  of  the  Persian  Wars  Sparta  held  the  first 
place  among  the  Qreek  powers.  They  retained  this  until  B.C.  477, 
when  the  supremacy  was  transferred  to  Athens,  and  was  not  regained 
by  Sparta  until  404.  The  battle  of  Leuctra,  in  371,  deprived  Sparta 
not  only  of  her  supremacy  but  also  of  the  territories  conquered  from 
the  neighbouring  states.  Attempts  were  made  to  recover  her  position 
during  the  Sacred  War,  and  at  a  later  period  in  the  war  with  the 
Achieans;  but  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  in  221,  completely  frustrated  the 
last  of  these  attempts.  The  country  now  fell  under  the  rule  of  tyrants, 
of  whom  Nabis  was  the  most  notorious:  he  was  conquered  by  Fla- 
miniuB,  and,  in  195,  Sparta  lost  the  maritime  towns,  which  were  placed 
under  the  Achcean  League  for  a  while,  but  were  finally  made  indepen- 
dent by  the  Romans,  with  the  title  of  Eleuthero-Laoones.  There  were 
originally  twenty-four  of  these  towns. 

Off  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Laconia  lies  the  island  of  Cythira,  Ceriao, 
of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  20  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  10  miles 
across  in  its  widest  part,  very  rocky,  and  containing  only  three  towns; 
Cythera,  on  the  E.  coast  at  Avlenuma;  an  inland  city  also  named 
Cythera,  about  three  miles  from  the  former ;  and  Soaadea,  which 
appears  to  have  been  on  the  S.  coast  at  Kapiaiiy  though  Pausanias 
seems  to  identify  it  with  the  seaport-town  Cythera.  The  island  was 
originally  settled  by  Phosnicians,  who  carried  on  hence  the  purple 
fishery  of  the  Laconian  coast,  and  introduced  the  worship  of  Aphro 


•  Cantori  Amyclieo  ct  Amyclseo  PoUnoi 
Keddita  Mopsopia  Ticiuuis  arbc  soror. — Ov.  fferoid,  viii.  7 1 . 
Taliff  Amyclttl  domitas  Polluds  habenis 
Cyllarus.  Vibo.  Oeorg,  ill.  89. 
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dite.7  It  fell  under  the  dominion  first  of  the  Argives,  then  of  the 
Spartans,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Athenians  under  Nicias  in  B.C. 
424,  and  under  Conon  in  393.  It€  chief  productions  were  wine  and 
honey. 

VI.  Abgolis,  with  Cynuria. 

§  5.  ArgdliSf  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  was  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Corinthia  and  Sicyonia ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the 
Myrtoan  Sea ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Hennionic  and  Argolic  Gulfs,  and 
Laconia;  and  on  the  W.  by  Arcadia.  Within  these  limits  are 
included  the  districts  of  Argolis  Proper,  i.e,  the  territory  belonging 
to  the  city  of  Argos,  and  the  peninsula  between  the  Saronic  and 
Argolic'  Gulfs,  which  was  divided  between  the  petty  states  of  Epi- 
daurus,  TrcDzen,  and  Hermittne.  The  former  of  these  districts  was 
by  far  the  most  important  in  ancient  geography.  The  plain  is 
enclosed  on  three  sides  by  mountains,*  and  on  the  fourth  lies  open 
to  the  sea:  it  is  from  10  to  12  miles  long,  and  from  4  to  5 
wide.  Its  fertility  was  great ;  and  it  was  especially  famous  for  its 
breed  of  horses.*  The  remainder  of  Argolis  consisted  of  a  broken, 
hilly  district,  with  occasional  plains  by  the  sea-side. 

Name. — The  name  Argos  is  said  to  have  signified  "plain"  in  the 
language  of  the  Macedonians  and  Thessalians :  it  may  be  derived  from 
the  same  root  as  the  Latin  ''  ager.'*  In  Homer,  the  name  signifies  both 
the  town  of  Argos  and  the  kingdom  of  Agamemnon,  of  which  Mycenae 
was  the  capitals  The  territory  of  Argos  was  most  frequently  termed 
by  Greek  writers  Argeia,  and  occasion^y  Argolice  and  Ai^olis. 

§  6.  The  mountains  of  Argolis  itself  are  not  of  much  importance  : 
they  are  connected  with  the  great  ranges  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia, 
Parthenium  and  ArtdmiaiunL  AraehnflBiim  was  the  name  of  the  ridge 
that  separated  the  territories  of  Argos  and  Epidaurus :  several  lesser 
heights  received  specific  names,  which  are,  however,  of  no  interest. 
The  coast  is  irregular,  and  lined  with  islands :  the  most  important 
promontories  were  on  the  Argolic  Gulf — ^Bnporthmnfi  Miizaki,  on 
the  S.  coast ;  and  Seyllnimit  Kavo-Skyli,  at  the  S.E.  angle.  On  the 
N.E.  coast  is  a  considerable  peninsula,  connected  "by  an  isthmus, 
only  1000  feet  broad,  with  the  territory  of  Troezen,  and  containing 


'  Est  Amathus,  est  celsa  mihi  Paphus,  atqae  Cythera, 
Idaliseque  domus.  ^n.  x.  51. 

Hone  ego  sopltnm  sbmno,  super  alta  Cythera, 
Attt  super  Idalium,  sacrata  sede  recondun. — Id.  i.  680. 

Mater  Amoris 
Nuda  Cytheriacis  edita  fertur  aquis.— Ov.  Heroid.  vii.  59. 
«  It  is  hence  described  by  Sophocles  as  "hollow  Argos  ;" — 

Tb  KOtAof  ^KfffOi  fias  ^vyaf  irpocrXofi^dvci.  (Ed.  Col.  373. 

•  The  epithet  "  horse-feeding  "  is  constantly  applied  to  it  by  Homer  : — 
'Evtfa5c  TO*  mixotm^  air'   Apycoc  Iwiroi3*ro40.— it  il.  287. 
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a  moantain,  now  named  CheUma,  above  2000  feet  high :  the  peDin- 
»ula  was  named  after  the  town  of  Methana,  which  stood  upon  it. 


KHOLKM     MILK*. 


*  Plato  of  Argoc 

Tlic  rivers  are  unimportant :  the  chief  ones  are  the  In&ehiu,^  Ban- 

1  The  Inachos  was  regarded  as  the  national  stream  of  Argoe  ;  it  was  supposed 
to  be  connected  by  a  subterraneous  channel  with  the  Amphilochian  stream  at  the 
name  name : — 

*0  yyjf  waXaihv  'Apyo?,  'Ii'dxov  pool, 

*0$tv  tror'  fpof  vavai  xiAmuc  *Af»i| 

'Ef  yriv  lirAciHn  TpifdB'  'Aya4i4fitmr  ava^.        EcRfP.  Alectr.  1. 
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itza,  and  Eraifniu,'  Kephalari,  in  the  plain  of  Argos— the  former 
rising  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  and  flowing  towards  the  S.E.  into 
the  Argolic  Gulf,  receiving  the  Charadrus,  Xma,  a  little  below 
Argos  ;  the  latter  issuing  in  several  large  streams  from  the  rocks  of 
Mount  Chaon  to  the  S.W.  of  Argos,  and  flowing  in  a  short  course 
across  the  plain  into  the  gulf,  receiving  as  a  tributary  the  Phrixus 
shortly  before  its  discharge.  The  celebrated  Lake  of  Lema  lay  at 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Argive  plain,  and  was  the  centre  of  a 
marshy  district*  formed  by  numerous  springs,  and  by  the  streams 
Pontinus  and  Amyraone,*  which  rise  in  the  neighbouring  hill  of 
Pontinus :  this  district  was  drained  in  ancient  times,  and  covered 
with  sacred  buildings,  among  which  the  temples  of  Demeter  and 
Dionysus  were  most  famous.  The  grove  of  Lema  lay  between  tlie 
rivers  above  named.  The  lake,  which  Pausanias  names  the  Alcyo- 
nian  Pool,  was  reputed  to  be  unfathomable,  and  to  be  the  entrance 
to  the  lower  world :  it  is  near  the  sea,  and  is  a  few  himdred  yards 
in  circumference.  Near  it  was  the  fountain  of  Amphiaraus,  which 
can  be  no  longer  identified. 

§  7.  The  population  of  Argolis  was  of  a  mixed  character :  the 
plain  of  Argos  was  originally  held  by  Pelasgians,  and  afterwards  by 
Achaeans,  while  the  coast  districts  of  Troezen  and  Epidaurus  were 
held  by  lonians.  The  Dorians  subsequently  entered  as  a  conquer- 
ing race  and  settled  at  Argos,  and  thenceforth  the  inhabitanta  of 
the  Argolic  plain  were  divided  into  three  classes — the  Dorians  of 
the  city ;  the  Perioeci,  or  Achaean  inhabitants ;  and  the  Gymnesii,  or 
bond-slaves,  whose  position  resembled  that  of  the  Helots  of  Laco- 
nia.    The  towns  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  of  the  plain 


'Ii'axc  ytwarofit  naX  Kfn\vStv 

narpbf  'Oireavov,  jbieya  wpttrfitv^v  , 

*Apyow«  T»  yi^if,  *Hpa5  t«  irdyo« 

Koi  TwptnjKoIin  IIcA(uryoif .  SoPH.  FroffM,  256. 

Coelataque  amnem  Amdens  pater  Inachus  uma. — Vuto.  J?i».  tU.  792. 

2  The  Eraflinas  was  uniTenally  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  rirer  Styino 
pfaalos,  which  disappeared  under  Mount  Apelauron.  The  distance  between  the 
two  streams  is  so  considerable  to  to  make  this  opinion  doubtful. 

'  The  draining  of  the  Lemsoan  Marsh  by  the  Argires  was  the  historical  founda- 
tion of  the  legend  of  the  victory  of  Hercules  over  the  Hydra. 

*  Amymone  is  said  to  have  been  named  after  one  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus 
whom  Poseidon .  loved ;  the  stream  gushed  forth  at  the  stroke  of  the  god's 
trident : — 

*0c  ^i  BrificUai  Mvo^i'aun  . 

Atpvauf  r«  iwireu'  Tpuuff 

IIo(rei5tt>vuH«  'A^vfiMvtoic 

'YSain,  iov\t(av  1rept^aAwv.  EUH.  Vhcen,  180. 

Testis  Amymone,  latices  cum  ferret  in  arvis, 
Compressa,  et  Lerne  pulsa  tridente  pains. — Pkopkbt.  ii.  S6,  47. 
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Plan  of  Argoft. 


of  Argos,  of  which  the  chief  were  Argos,  Mycenae,  and  Tiryns ;  and 

those  on  the  coast, 
Epidaurus,  Troezen, 
and  Hermione.  The 
former  boasted  of  a 
remote  antiquity, 
Argos  being  re- 
garded as  the  most 
ancient  city  of 
Greece,  and  the 
others  as  hardly  of 
later  date.  My- 
cen»  was  the  capital 
in  the  heroic  age; 
Argos  held  that  post 
subsequently  to  the 
Dorian  conquest, 
and  ultimately  de- 
stroyed the  other  about  B.C.  468.  The  remains  of  these  cities  afford 
remarkable  specimens  of  the  Cyclopean  style  of  architecture.  The 
towns  of  Epidaurus,  Trcezen,  and  Hermione  were  well  situated  for 
purposes  of  trade,  the  two  former  facing  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  ^gina, 
and  the  latter  having  a  sheltered  harbour  on  the  S.  coast.  The 
secluded  position  of  these  towns  enabled  them  to  retain  their  inde- 
pendence, and  they  enjoyed  at  an  early  iKjriod  a  large  amount  of 
prosperity. 

Argos  or  Argi,  as  the  Romans  usually  termed  it,  was  situated  in  the 

plain  named  after  it,  about 
3  miles  from  the  sea  and  a 
little  W.  of  the  Chai-adrus. 
Its  chief  citadel,^  Larissa 
(Map,  1),  was  built  on  an  in- 
sulated conical  hill,  900  feet 
high,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
town.  The  second  citadel 
stood  on  a  lesser  height 
named  A  apis  (Map,  3N  in  the 
Coin  of  Argos.  N.  W.  of  the  city,  and  which 

was  connected  with  Larissa 
by  a  lidge  named  Deiras  (2).  Argos  was  reputed  the  most  ancient  city 
of  Greece,  and  was  certainly  one  of  the  lai^est.  It  was  founded  by  a 
Pelasgic  chief  named  Phoroneus ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponuesian 
VVar  it  is  computed  to  have  had  more  than  16,000  citizens,  and  a  total 
population  of  110,000  in  its  territory.  The  city  was  surrounded  by 
walls  of  Cyclopean  structure,  which  extended  over  the  acropolis  and 


>  The  present  castle  of  Argos  is  a  building  of  comparatlTely  modem  times,  but 
contains  some  traces  of  Cyclopean  masonry. 
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the  adjacent  hills,  including  the  one  named  Aspis  in  the  N.W.,  on 
which  the  second  citadel  stood.  The  Agora  (6)  ^  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  buildings  in  Ai*gos  were  numerous :  among  them  we 
may  speeify  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceus  (7)  which  stood  near  the  agora; 
those  of  Zeus  Larissseus  and  of  Athena  which  crowned  the  summit  of 
the  Acropolis  ;  two  temples  of  Hera ;  the  theatre  {5)  excavated  out  of 
the  S.  side  of  Larissa,  remains  of  which  still  exist ;  and  the  monument 
of  Pyrrhus  in  the  agora.  Outside  the  town  was  the  gymnasium  (16), 
named  Cylarabis,  and  about  5^  miles  from  it  was  the  HerBBmn,  or 
national  temple  of  the  tutelary  goddess  Hera,  which  was  originally 
under  the  protection  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mycenaa,  but  after- 
wards under  that  of  Argos.  It  was  well  situated  on  a  spur,  overlooking 
the  plain,  and  was  adapted  for  the  puipoees  of  a  fortress  as  well  as  of 
a  temple.  The  first  temple  was  burnt  down  in  B.C.  423,  and  a  new 
one  was  erected  in  its  place  by  Eupolemus.  The  foundations  of  these 
temples  have  been  discovered.  Argos  was  the  seat  of  a  famous  school 
of  statuary  in  which  Phidias,  Myron,  and  Polycletus  were  educated ; 
music  was  also  cultivated  there,  particularly  under  Sacadas ;  and  in  lite- 
rature Ai^os  produced  the  poetess  Telesilla.  The  remains  of  the  town 
are  few,  and  consist  of  traces  of  the  walls,  portions  of  the  theatre,  and 
of  an  aqueduct  (9).  In  connexion  with  Argos  we  may  notice  its  port- 
town  FaupUa^  situated  on  a-proraontoiy  nmning  out  into  the  Argolic 
Qulf  about  6  miles  fix)m  Argos,  of  which  it  became  a  dependency  about 
the  time  of  the  second  Messenian  War  :  the  modem  town  retains  the 
ancient  name.  MyoSxuB  was  situated  on  a  rugged  height  at  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  the  Argive  plain"  near  the  village  of  Kharvati.  Its 
position  gave  it  command  of  the  roads  between  Argos  and  Corinth. 
The  town  was  very  ancient,  its  foundations  being  attributed  to  Perseus : 
it  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Pelopidsc,  and,  under  Agamemnon, 
was  regai*ded  as  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Greece.'  The  town  consisted 
of  an  Acropolis  on  the  triangular  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  and  a  lower 
town  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  hill.    The  Cyclopean  walls '  of  the  Acro- 


0  The  temple  of  ApoUo  Lyc^ua  stood  on  one  side  of  the  Agora  ;  hence  Sophocles 
Rays, 

rov  Kvkokt6vciv  0cov 
'Ayopa  Ai/Mu>¥.  Electr.  6. 

7    'Hic«i  yifi  it  ytjv  "bitvi^ttot  Tpoiat  c[vo, 
Atfi6«  Si  HavnXUwv  ixnXripSty  vXdrfit 
'Ajcrato-iv  bpfUif  Saphv  he  tpoias  xfiovov 
*AAaun  itAoyx^k.  Eubip.  Orett.  53. 

*  It  is  hence  described  by  Homer  as  being  **  in  the  corner  "  of  the  Argive 
land  :— 

*HfM^*  h  B'  cfimrXoff  fivx^  'Apytot  imro^out.—  OcU  Ui.  263. 

•  Its  wealth  was  proverbial : — 

•H  awrbr  /ScuriXira  wokuxP^arKO  Mvm^.  II  \VL  180. 

•cuTKciy  Mvici$m«  tA«  iroAvx^»v9twf  ipoy.  Soph.  Ekctr.  8. 

Aptnm  dioet  eqnis  Argos,  ditetqne  Mycenas.— Hob.  Carm.  i.  7,  9. 

1  The  walls  of  Mycenes  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  ancients,  and  were 
attributed  to  the  Cyclopes ;  Homer  gives  the  town  the  epithet  "  well-built :" — 

*0i  6i  Mvmjvaf  '^X<^t  ivtcritiwov  wroku0pw,        II  ii.  669. 

KvkAiw«'wv  fiaBfHt 
^otruct  Kovotn  itol  nncocf  vippuovpAva.  EuBiP.  Here.  Fur.  946 

KoAclf  wikurpja.  Tltpaittit 

KvK\uviMv  ir6vor  xcp««ci  ^'  ^P^  ^'"  ^*^  ^^<^- 

X  3 
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polia  rtill  exist  in  a  very  perfect  state,  presenting  good  specimens  both 
of  the  polygonal  and  of  the  earlier  style  of  that  architecture :  in  some 


nan  of  the  Ruin*  of  Myceiue. 

A.  Acropolk.  I  ^  TrmMiry  of  A»m»; 

B   flute  of  IJoM.  D.  SiiblemineotH  Building. 

C.  SubUrnuMoiM    building   uwwUy    cill«d  |  E.  Village  of  KkarvAtL 

places  they  are  from  15  to  20  feet  high.  One  of  the  two  gateways,  by 
which  the  Acropolis  was  entered,  is  also  in  existence,  and  is  named 
from  the  figures  which  crown  the  portal  "the  Gate  of  Lions."  '  The 
lower  town  contained  four  subteiTaneous  buildings,  used  either  as 
treasuries  or  perhaps  rather  as  sepulchres  (for  they  probably  lay  out- 

8ide  the  walls)  :  one  of  these 
"the  Treasury  of  Atreus" 
stUl  survives  in  a  very  perfect 
state.  Mycenae  sunk  after  the 
occupation  of  Argos  by  the 
Dorians,  but  it  was  not  taken 
by  them  until  B.C.  468,  when 
it  was  destroyed.  Thenceforth 
it  remained  latterly  desolate. 
Tiiyni  was  nituated  on  an  iso- 
lated hill,  S.E.  of  Argos,  and 
k  about  1^  miles  from  Nauplia. 
Its  origin  was  traced  back  to 
Gallery  at  Tlryiit.  Prnctus,  whose  house  stood  on 

the  highest  part  of  the  hill. 

*  The  heads  are  now  wanting :  Pauranias  is  our  authority  for  pronouncing  the 
animals  to  be  lions.  The  column  between  the  figures  is  conjectured  to  be  the 
symbol  of  Apollo  Agyieus,  whose  aid  is  inrokcd  in  the  Agammenon  of '.Cschylus 
(1080,  1085),  and  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  (1379). 
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Hercules  resided  there  for  some  time.*  Massive  walls  of  Cyclopean 
structure  surrounded  it,  and  it  was  further  defended  by  a  citadel, 
named  Licymna,  the  ivalls  of  which  still  exist,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  extreme  strength,  being  in  some  places  no  less  than  24  feet  thick. 
The  approaches  of  the  citadel  were  defended  by  galleries  of  singular 
construction.  Tiryns  was  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  Dorians 
of  Argos  in  B.C.  468,  and  thenceforth  remained  desolate.^  Sjddaiinis 
was  the  capital  of  a  small  district  on  the  coast  of  the  Saronio  Gulf, 
consisting  of  a  peninsula,  on  which  the  town  itself  stood,  and  a 
narrow,  well-sheltered  plain,  on  which  the  vine  particularly  flourished.^ 
It  derived  its  chief  importance  from  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  5  miles 
W.  of  tlie  town,  which  was  visited  by  patients  from  all  parts  of  the 
Hellenic  world,  and  which  was,  like  the  other  celebrated  fanes  of 
Qreece,  surrounded  by  a  grove  and  by  numerous  other  buildings: 
extensive  ruins  cover  the  site,  among  which  the  theatre  is  the  most 
important.  The  temple  was  plundered  by  Sulla.  Epidaurus  was 
reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  Carians,  and  afterwards  colonized 
by  lonians,  and  conquei'ed  by  the  Dorians  under  Deipbontes :  it  was 
in  early  times  a  place  of  commercial  importance,  and  sent  colonies  to 
^gina,  Cos,  and  other  islands.  It  remained  independent  of  the 
Aleves,  and  was  vainly  attacked  by  them  in  419.  The  name  is  pre- 
served in  that  of  the  neighbouring  village  Pidhavro,  but  the  remains 
are  very  scanty.  IhxBien  was  the  capital  of  a  small  district  in  the 
S.E.  angle  of  Argolis :  it  stood  on  a  fei*tile  maritin^e  plain,  about  "2 
miles  from  the  sea,  with  Celenderis  as  its  port-town  on  the  Bay  of 
Pogon,  which  offered  a  sheltered  harbour.  It  was  a  very  ancient  city, 
and  derived  its  name  from  a  son  of  Pelops  ;  it  was  the  residence  of  Pit- 
theus  the  grandfather  of  Theseus.*  The  Dorians  settled  there  on  their 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  but  the  place  retained  its  Ionic  character. 
It  became  a  powerful  maritime  state,  and  founded  Halicamassus  and 
Myndus.  It  was  allied  with  Athens  unti)  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesiau 
War  and  afterwards  with  Sparta.  The  town  was  adorned  with  numerous 
fine  buildings— consisting  of  the  agora  surrounded  with  colonnades  ; 
the  temple  of  Artemis  Lycia,  with  the  stone  upon  which  Oi*estes  was 

•  Hercules  is  henee  fircquently  termed  "  Tirynthian,"  e.  g. : — 

Postquain  lAurentia  victor, 
Geryone  extincto,  Tirynthiu*  attigit  arva. — Mn.  tU.  661. 
The  epithet  is  further  applied  to  Herculaneum  (Stat.  8ilv.  ii.  2,  109),  and 
Sagantum  (Sil.  Ital.  li.  300),  as  being  founded  by  Hercules ;  and  to  the  Fabian 
gm*t  as  being  descended  f^om  that  god  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  35,  vii.  218). 
<  '  Suus  excit  in  anna 

Antiquam  Tiryntha  Deus.     Non  fortibus  ilia 
Infecunda  viris,  famaque  immanis  alumni 
Degenerat ;  sed  lapsa  situ  fortuna,  neq^ne  addunt 
Robur  opes.     Rarut  taeuia  habilator  in  arvit 
Monstrat  Cyclopum  ductas  sudoribus  acres. — Stat.  Theh,  Iv.  146. 
d    Tpoc^v',  'Hitfya?  rt  koI  oftrcA^CKr*  'EirtBaDpoi'. — Ik  ii.  661. 
It  was  also  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses  : — 

Taygetique  canes,  dmnitrixque  Epidaui-us  equonun. — Oeorg.  iii.  44. 

*  The  hero  spent  his  youth  at  Troeeen  : — 

oAAd  x<up<r',  &  ir6Atf 
Kal  yat  'Epcx^ews'  ^  itilov  Tpot^'^iaoi', 
'Of  irfKoBrfi^v  ird\A'  ex<tv  «v8aifi,ova, 
Xotp**  v<rTttTOi'  yap  ir'  curopMV  irpo<r^eyyo^i.— EOR.  Hifft.  1097. 
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purified  in  front  of  it ;  the  temple  of  Apollo  Theariu8»  with  the  so- 
called  tent  of  Orestes  before  it  ;  the  temple  of  Hippolytus ;  and  the 
Acropolis,  posted  on  a  rugged  and  lofty  hill :  the  ruins  of  Troezen  lie 
near  DhavwJa,  and  are  insignificant.  Methftna  stood  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  peninsula  of  the  same  name  N.  of  Troezen,  to  which  it  belonged  : 
the  Athenians  occupied  the  peninsula  in  425,  and  fortified  the  isthmus. 
HenniSne  originally  stood  upon  a  promontory  on  the  S.  coast,  but  was 
afterwards  removed  about  ^  a  mile  inland  to  the  slopes  of  a  hill  named 
Pron.  It  was  founded  by  the  Dryopes,  and  is  noticed  by  Homer. 
It  came  under  the  power  of  Argoe  probably  about  B.C.  464,  and  was 
thenceforth  a  Doric  city,  but  it  regained  its  independence,  and  was 
idlied  to  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  territory  of  Hermione 
extended  over  the  S.  angle  of  Argolis.  Of  the  buildings  in  the  town 
the  most  famous  was  the  sanctuary  of  Demeter  Chthonia  on  a  height  of 
Mt.  Pron,  which  was  an  inviolable  sanctuary.^  The  ruins  of  Hermione 
lie  about  Kaitri. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  of  Argolis  we  may  notice — Ornesi,  on 
the  borders  of  Phliasia,  about  14  miles  from  Argos,  a  town  which 

retained  its  independence 
until  B.C.  416,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  the 
Argives;  (&iioe,  on  the 
Charadrus,  W.  of  Argos, 
the  scene  of  a  victory 
fl;ained    by    the    Athen- 

^RuinsofaPjnmildlntheAiBefa.  ^^    ^^    Argives    over 

the  Lacedflemomans ; 
CenohresB,  S.  of  Argos,  near  which  were  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
the  Argives  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Hysias ;  a  pyramid  still  existing, 
near  the  Enutinus,  is  probably  one  of  these;  Hynss,  on  an  isolated 
hill  below  Mt.  Parthenium,  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Ai^givee 
and  Lacedaemonians  in  b.c.  669,  destroyed  by  the  Argives  after  the 
Persian  War,  and  by  the  Lacedemonians  in  417;  and  A^Ine,  on  the 
coast  near  Nauplia,  probablv  in  the  plain  of  Jn*,  founded  by  the 
Dryopes,  and  destroyed  by  the  Argives  in  consequence  of  its  having 
joined  the  Spartans  against  them ;  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Asine 
in  Messenia. 

Islands. — ^The  coast  of  Ai^olis  is  fringed  with  islands,  of  which  the 
most  important  are— Upaiiiiiu,  more  probably  Tricarenus,  another 
form  of  Triorana,  TrikJiiri,  though 'frequently  identified  with  Spetiia: 
Hydrea,  Hydra,  off  the  coast  of  Hermionis  and  Troezenia :  and 
Cidaiiriaf  Porot  opposite  Troazenia,  possessing  an  ancient  temple  of 
Poseidon,  in  which  Demosthenes  terminated  his  life. 

History. — The  authentic  history  of  Argolis  commences  at  the  time 
of  the  Dorian  invasion,  when  that  country  fell  to  the  lot  of  Temenus, 
and  Argos  vras  constituted  the  Dorian  capital.  The  conquest  of  the 
towns  was  gradual,  and  most  of  them  retained  their  Aohsean  popula- 
tion. The  sovereignty  of  Argos  extended  over  the  whole  E.  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  and  even  over  Cythera,  and  she  was  the  head  of  a  league 
simikr  to  the  Amphictyonic,  of  which  Phlius,  Cleome,  Sicyon,  Epi- 
daurus..  Troezen,  Hermione,  and  iEgina,  were  members.    Under  Pheidon, 


Euripides  refers  to  this  : — 

0wlat  vw  aXo>of,  *fLpium¥  r*  *\<ik  m^Ksui.  Here  Fur,  614. 
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B.C.  770-730,  the  power  of  Argos  was  at  its  highest,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  subject  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus.  Subsequently,  her 
power  declined  before  that  of  Sparta,  and  the  loss  of  Cynuria  in  547 
was  followed  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Cleomenes  near  Tiryns.  Argos 
took  no  part  m  the  Persian  Wars,  but  Tiryns  and  Mycenee  joined 
Sparta.  These  cities  were  destroyed  by  Argos  about  468,  and  their 
population  added  to  the  capital,  which  thus  regained  its  former  supre- 
macy. In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Argives  remained  neutral  for 
the  first  10  years;  in  421  they  formed  a  league  with  the  Corinthians 
and  others  against  Sparta,  which  was  dissolved  in  418  by  the  battle  of 
Mantinea.  For  a  short  period  after  this  Argos  joined  Sparta,  but  soon 
withdrew  from  the  alliance,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  various 
combinations  formed  against  that  power.  The  subsequent  history  of 
Argos  is  unimportant  :  its  towns  fell  under  tyrants  :  it  joined  the 
Achaean  League  in  229,  and  yielded  to  the  Romans  in  146. 

§  8.  The  district  of  Cynuria  was  situated  between  Argolis  and 
Laconia,  and  was  debateable  ground  between  the  two  states  of  Argos 
and  Sparta,  belonging  alternately  to  each.  The  district  consisted 
of  a  remarkably  fertile  plain,  extending  about  six  miles  along  the 
coast  S.  of  Anignea,  bounded  inland  by  the  spurs  of  Pamon,  and 
watered  by  two  streams,  named  the  Taim/i»^lruA;u,  and  the  OharadniB}' 
Kaniy  which  join  the  sea  respectively  N.  and  S.  of  the  Thyreatic 
Gulf :  the  former  was  the  boimdary  between  the  two  states  in 
the  time  of  Euripides.  The  inhabitants  were  of  Pelasgiaii  origin, 
but  were  regarded  as  lonians;  they  were  a  semirbarbarous  and 
predatory  tribe.  There  were  five  towns  in  the  district — Thyreaf 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  capital,  and  which  is  described  as 
being  situated  about  10  stadia  from  the  coast ;  Prasiae,  more  to  the 
S.,  on  the  coast ;  Anthena,  Neris,  and  Eva,  in  the  interior.  The 
exact  position  of  these  towns  is  undecided. 

History, — ^Upon  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians, 
Cynuria  was  subdued  by  Argos.'  As  Sparta  rose  to  power,  there  were 
numerous  conflicts  for  it :  Agis  gained  possession  of  it  for  Sparta  about 
BC.  1000,  but  Argos  recovered  it,  and  retained  it  until  547,  when  the 
dispute  was  decided  in  favour  of  Sparta  by  a  pitched  battle  of  300  on 
eacn  side.  The  ifiginetans  were  settled  there  by  the  S|)artan8  in  431, 
but  were  expelled  by  the  Athenians  iu  eight  years.  Philip,  the  &ther 
of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  restored  Cynuria  to  Argos,  which  thenceforth 
retained  it. 

VII.  Arcadia. 

§  9,  Arcadia,  the  central  province  of  Peloponnesus,  ^vas  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Argolis,  on  the  N.  by  Achaia,  on  the  W.  by  Elis,  and 
on  the  S.  by  Messenia  and  Laconia.     Next  to  Laconia  it  was  the 


*     *0c  ^^01^  irorofiby  Tainihv  'A/yycia;  Spov« 

14ii¥Ovra  yauK.  EuBD'.  Ekdr.  410. 

^  This  name  occurs  only  in  Statins  : — 

Quseqae  pa  vet  longa  spnmantem  valle  Charadrum 
Neris.  Theh.  Iv.  46. 
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largest  province  in  PeloponneBus,  its  greatest  length  being  about  60 
miles,  and  its  breadth  from  35  to  41.  In  its  position  it  resembles  a 
fortified  camp,  being  surromided  on  all  sides  by  a  natural  wall 
of  mountains  which  separate  it  from  the  other  Peloponnesian 
states.  The  interior  is  broken  up  by  irregular  mountain- 
ranges,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  justifies 
the  name  of  **  the  Switzerland  of  Greece,*'  which  has  been  applied 
to  it.  The  mountains  vary  in  character  and  altitude  in  the  E.  and 
W. :  in  the  latter  they  are  wild,  high,  and  bleak,  with  valleys  of 
small  extent  and  of  little  fertility  ;  in  the  former  they  are  of  lower 
elevation,  with  small  fertile  plains  embosomed  in  them,  and  so 
completely  surrounded  by  hills  that  the  streams  can  only  escape  by 
subterraneous  outlets.  These  plains  furnished  the  only  atti'active 
sites  for  towns,  and  we  accordingly  find  all  the  chief  places  of 
Arcadia  on  this  side  of  the  country.  Of  the  productions  of  the 
country,  the  best  known  were  its  asses,  which  were  highly  prized 
throughout  Greece. 

§  10.  The  following  were  the  principal  mountains :  in  the  N.E., 
CyUhsie,^  Zyriay  77§8  feet  high,  reputed  the  loftiest  in  Peloponnesus, 
but  in  reality  inferior  to  Taygetus — ^a  massive,  isolated  peak, 
crowned  with  a  temple  of  Hermes ;  Crathit  and  Aroanins,  more  to  the 
W.,  forming  the  connecting  links  between  Cyllene  and  the  lofty 
and  long  range  of  Erymantkus'  in  the  N.W. ;  Lampea  and  PholoSi 
continuations  of  Erymanthus,  separating  Arcadia  from  Elis  ;  LyosBUi, 
Dioforti,  in  the  S.W.,  in  the  district  of  Parrhasia,  4659  feet  high, 
with  a  summit  named  Olympus,  on  which  were  situated  the  grove 
and  altar  of  Zeus  Lycajus,*  together  with  a  hippodrome  and  stadium 


*  It  was  celebrated  a»  the  birth-place  of  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  In  whose  honour 
a  temple  was  erected  on  the  summit : — 

'Ep/iiji'  vfivti,  Movaa,  Aibf  koX  MoulSof  vibv, 

KvkX^vrii  fititovra  icax  'Apica86^  iroAv/ii^Xov.— HoM.  Hymn,  in  Max.  1. 
Tobis  Mercnrius  pater  est,  quern  Candida  Maia 
CyUenai  gelido  oonceptum  vertice  Aidit. — J7n.  viii.  188. 
He  was  hence  termed  Cyllenius  by  the  poets  : — 
Hie  primum  paribus  nitens  Cyllenius  alis 
Constitit.  jEn.  iv.  252. 

2  Erymanthus  was  covered  with  forests  abounding  with  wild  beasts,  and  was 
hence  one  of  Diana's  haunts  and  the  fabled  scene  of  Hercules's  victory  over  the 
wild  boar  : — 

Oiif  6*    *Afmiui  tUri  kot  ovpco?  cox^upa, 
*H  Kori.  Tij<>y«Tov  wtptfii^trw,  ^  '^vfiavOov, 
Tepirofi^  xairpot<ri  xal  wicet^t  cAa^KH<n.  Od.  vi.  102. 

Ut  Tegeseus  apcr  oupressifero  Erymantho 
Incubet,  et  vasto  pondere  leedat  humum. — Ov.  Heroid.  ix.  87. 
Monstrifenimque  Erymanthon.  Stat.  Tkeh.  iv.  298. 

a    Ta  Si  Haft^aa-lif  (rrpar^ 
Oavfuurr^  Utv  ^ni 
Zif^bv  ofi^i  wayayvpip  AvKOtov*  Pnn>.  Olymp.  Ix.  143. 
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for  the  celebration  of  the  Lycsean  games/  a  temple  of  Pan,*  and  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  mountain  a  sanctuary  and  grove  of  A])ollo  Parr- 
hasius ;  KemUns.  in  the  interior,  between  the  territories  of  Mantinea 
and  Tegea,  a  well- wooded  range  rising  to  above  5000  feet  in  the  sum- 
mit of  Apano-Khrepa,  regarded  as  especially  sacred  to  Pan;*  and, 
lastly,  Partheniiim,  Art6misimii»  and  Lyreenm,  on  the  borders  of  Argolis. 
§  11.  The  chief  river  of  Arcadia  is  the  AlphSns,  in  its  upper 
course  named  Karitena,  in  its  lower  /?M/?a,  which  rises  in  the  S.E., 
on  the  borders  of  Laconia,  near  Phylace,  and  thence  probably  flowed 
in  ancient  times  to  the  N.W.,'  and  disappeared  in  the  Katavothra 
of  Thki :  it  then  reappeared  near  Asea,  and  mixed  with  the  Eurotas 
in  the  copious  spring  called  Frangovrysi:  the  combined  streams 
again  disappear,  and  the  Alpheus  emerges  at  Pegw,  and  flows 
towards  the  N.W.,  receiving  the  Helisson,  on  which  Megalopolis 
was  situated,  then  penetrating  through  a  defile  near  Brenthe  which 
separates  the  upper  from  the  lower  plain,  and  receiving,  below 
HersBa,  the  Ladon>'  Rufia,  and  the  Erymaathiu,'  on  the  borders  of 

'0<ra  T« 

<m  AvKotov  fitafiiK  oMoi.  Pnn>.  Olymp.  xHi.  162. 

^  Theee  games  resembled  the  Roman  Luperealia : — 
Quid  vetat  Areadio  dictos  a  monte  Lup^cos  ? 
Faunus  in  Arcadia  templa  LyctDOS  habet. — Ov.  Fast.  ii.  423. 
A  See  qnotationii  in  next  note. 

«   *0  Hdj^  frdv,  eiT  eo-crl  icar'  wp«a  luucpa  Avxouiw, 

Elrt  nJy'  oiL^iiroKtU  fUya  MotVoAov.— Theock.  IdjfU.  L  123. 
Pan,  ovium  custos,  tua  si  tibi  Maenala  curee, 
AdslB,  o  Tegeee,  favens.  Viao.  Oeorg.  i.  17. 

Pinifer  ilium  etiam  sola  sab  rape  Jaoentem 
Mwnalus,  et  gclidi  aeveront  saxa  Lyceel.— ^/.  x.  14. 
Msenala  traneieram  latebris  horrenda  feraram, 
Et  cum  Cylleno  gelidi  pineta  Lyceei.— Ov.  Met.  i.  216. 
Mienalius  and  Msnalis  are  frequently  used  by  the  Roman  poets  as  equivalent 
to  Arcadian : — 

Pinigerum  Fauni  Miendlis  ora  caput— Ov.  Fast.  Hi.  84. 
Sive  ftigSB  comite*,  Maenali  Nympha,  tua. — Id.  i.  634. 
7  It  now  flows  to  the  N.E.,  and  disappears  in  the  katavothra  of  Persia  at 
the  foot  of  Mt,  Parthenium ;  its  course  is  said  to  have  been  thus  diverted  in 
modem  times. 

»  The  Ladon  is  fomed  in  mythology  as  the  nver  into  which  Syrinx  plunged 
when  pursued  by  Pan : — 

Donee  arenosi  placidum  Ladonis  ad  amnem 
Venerit ;  hie  illi  cursum  impedientibus  undis, 
Ut  se  mutarent,  liquidas  orasse  sorores. — Ov.  Met.  i.  702. 
Ito  stream  Is  described  as  being  very  rapid  :—  ^  * 

Testis  erit  Pholo6,  testes  Stymphalides  undsB  ; 

Quique  eitis  Ladon  in  mare  currit  aquis. — Ov.  Fast.  ii.  273. 
Arcades  hunc,  Ladonqne  rapaXf  et  Msenalos  ingens 

Rite  colunt,  Lunft  credita  terra  prior.  Id.  v.  89. 

9  AoJM^  oAX*  oww  lUyai  tppttv^  oW  'E^^aoj^o? 
Aewit<iTaT<K  jroTOfiAr,  en  «'  afipoxof  W  artura 
•Apito^iii.  Callim.  H.  in  Jov.  19. 

Et  celcr  Ismenus  cum  Phocalco  Erymantho. — Ov.  Mrt.  ii.  244. 
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Elis.  Of  the  numerous  streams  which  rise  in  the  E.  district,  the 
most  important  is  the  BtymphUiui,  which  feeds  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  and  disappears  in  a  kcUavothra,  emerging  (as  it  was  univer- 
sally believed)  in  the  Argolic  river  Erasinus  t  the  water  of  the 
Stymphalus  was  conveyed  to  Corinth  by  an  aqueduct  built  by 
Hadrian. 

§  12.  The  inhabitants  of  Arcadia  regarded  themselves  as  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,^  and  derived  their  name  from  Areas, 
a  son  of  Zeus.  The  Greeks  described  them  as  autochthonousy  by 
which  they  understood  that  they  were  Pelasgians  who  had  never 
changed  their  abode.  They  led  a  primitive  and  secluded  life  among 
their  mountains,  tending  their  flocks  and  herds,  cultivating  music 
with  success,*  but  otherwise  rather  famed  for  stupidity,* — ^brave  and 
hardy,  and  hence,  like  the  Swiss,  constantly  employed  as  merce- 
naries, lliey  lived  for  the  most  part  in  villages,  in  a  state  of  political 
independence.^  The  country  was  divided  into  nimierous  districts, 
which  were  for  the  most  part  named  after  well-known  towns  in 
each.  The  exceptions  are  Parrhasia,'  on  the  border  of  Messenia, 
which  appears  once  to  have  possessed  a  town  of  the  same  name ; 
Cynuria,"  to  the  N,  of  it ;  Eutresia,  N.  of  MegalopoUs ;  and  Azania, 
which  included  numerous  lesser  districts  in  the  N.  of  Arcadia.  The 
towns  were  unimportant,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  eastern 
district,  particularly  Tegea  and  the  neighbouring  Mantinea,  which 


1  They  termed  thenmelTes  vptxrAiivoc,  as  haTing  existed  "even  before  the 
moofn  :** — 

Zil»€iVf  ^Tfyitv  iSorrts  iv  ovptaw  ovM  ncAa<f7is 

X9i»¥  ttirc  Kv^aXitiountr  dKdo-<mt>  ^tvKaX£iffOW. — APOLL.  Jrgon.  iv.  264. 
Orta  prior  Luna  (de  se  si  creditor  ipsi) 
A  magno  tellos  Arcade  nomen  habet. — Or.  Fast,  i.  469. 
'  Henoe  **  Arcades  "  became  synonymoos  with  pastoral  poets  :— 
Ambo  florentes  setatibos.  Arcades  ambo. — Yibg.  £ci,  vii.  4. 

Tamen  cantabitis.  Arcades,  inquit, 
MontlbTis  hffio  vestris :  soli  oantare  periti 
Arcades.  Id.  x.  81. 

*  Arcadicns  Javenis  was  tantamount  to  a  *'  blockhead :" — 

Nil  salit  Arcadioo  JavenL  Jmr.  Sat,  tU.  160. 

^  It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  the  habits,  mythology,  and  political  condition  of 
the  Arcadians  were  influenced  by  the  phyrical  characteristics  of  their  country. 
The  poverty  of  the  soU  and  sererity  of  the  climate  necessitated  a  pastoral  rather 
than  an  affrionltural  life ;  hence  their  love  of  music  and  their  devotion  to  Pan, 
the  inventor  of  the  pipe,  and  Mercury,  the  god  of  the  lyre.  The  great  hydraulic 
works  necessary  to  keep  the  eastern  plains  trota  inundation  wert  ascribed  to 
Hercules.  The  mountain-ranges  which  encircled  and  subdivided  it  precluded 
both  external  and  internal  union  for  political  purposes. 

A  It  is  noticed  by  Homer  {II.  ii.  608).  The  terms  ParrhaHtu  and  ParrhaHs 
are  used  by  the  Latin  poeta  as  equivalent  to  Arcadicus  : — 

Parrhaaio  dictum  Panes  de  more  Lupero».— Visa.  JEt^.  viii.  844. 
Cum  Parrhasio  AncsDo.— <>v.  Met,  viiL  815. 
So  also  i«^  xi.  81 ;  FasL  i.  618,  iv.  577  ;  Tritt.  ii.  100. 
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were  exposed  to  inroads  from  the  adjoining  states  of  Sparta, 
Corinth,  and  Argos,  and  were  not  unfrequently  rivals  for  the  su- 
premacy over  each  other.  Megalopolis  was  founded  at  a  compara- 
tively late  period,  b.o.  370,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  country. 
The  towns  fell  into  decay  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  Tegea  alone  was  inhabited. 

Kaatinto  stood  in  the  oentnd  portion  of  the  plain  of  TripoHiza^  and 
was  the  capital  of  a  territory  lying  between  the  mountains  Mienalus  on 
the  W.  and  Artemisium  on  the  E.,  and  separated  by  a  low  ridge  from 
Orchomenia  in  the  N.,  and  by  projecting  spurs  of  the  mountains  already 
mentioned  from  Tegeatis  on  the  S.  The  town  itself  was  in  nearly  the 
lowest  as  well  as  the  narrowest  {Art  of  the  plain.  The  small  river 
Ophis*  flowed  originally  through  it,  and  afterwards  just  outside  its 
walls,  and  disappeared  in  a  katavothnt  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town.  The 
fortifications  were  regular ;  and  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  flanked  with 
numerous  towers,  are  still  traceable  on  the  site,  now  named  Paleopoli, 
The  position  of  Mantinea  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  military  im- 
portance :  roads  led  from  it  to  Orchomenus,  Tegea,  Pallantium,  and 
Argos ;  and  the  character  of  the  plain  was  adapted  to  ihe  operations  of 
an  army.  It  was  the  scene  of  no  less  than  five  battles,  of  which  the 
two  first  are  of  most  historical  importance;  the  first  fought  b.c.  418, 
in  which  the  Argeans,  Mantineans,  and  Athenians,  were  defeated  by  the 
Lacedsdmonians  under  Agis,  and  the  second  in  B.C.  362,  in  which  the 
f^acedssmonians  were  deroated  by  Epaminondas,  who  perished  in  the 
battle.  Both  these  battles  were  fought  in  the  plain  a,  of  the  town, 
where  it  is  contracted  by  the  advancing  ridge  of  Msnalos,  named  Scope.? 
Mantinea  is  said  to  have  been  so  named  after  a  son  of  Lycaon :  it  is  noticed 
in  Homer.*  Originally  it  consisted  of  four  or  five  vUlages,  which  were 
incorporated  into  one  town.  Its  constitution  was  democratical,  and  hence 
it  was  hostile  both  to  its  neighbour  Tegea  and  to  Sparta.  With  the  former 
it  fought  an  indecisive  battle  in  b.o.  423 ;  by  the  latter  it  was  defeated 
in  the  first  great  battle  of  Mantinea  in  418,  and  again  in  380,  when  the 
town  capitulated,  and  its  inhabitants  were  dispersed.  The  town  was 
rebuilt  in  371,  and  shortly  i^ter  made  an  alliance  with  Sparta  against 
the  other  Arcadian  towns :  this  brought  on  the  second  great  battle  in 
362,  in  which  Epaminondas  died.  In  295  the  Spartans  were  defeated 
neap  the  town  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetee,  and  in  -42  by  Aratus  and  the 
Achsdans.  In  the  Cleomenio  War,  Mantinea  was  taken  in  226  by  Aratus, 
and  in  222  by  Antigonus  Doson,  when  it  was  plundered,  and  its  name 
changed  to  iijitigonia.    In  207  the  plain  was  the  scene  of  a  fifth  great 


*  This  stream  rose  in  the  territory  of  Tegea,  and  more  than  once  was  used  as 
a  weapon  of  oflTence  in  the  Montinean  wars,  the  plain  being  so  flat  that  the  waters 
could  be  easily  diverted  from  their  usual  channel,  or  wholly  stopped  by  an  em- 
bankment, in  either  of  which  cases  the  plain  was  inundated.  This  was  done  by 
Agesilaurt  in  b.c.  385. 

^  This  dcflle  was  the  "  narrow  pass  '*  in  which  Areithous  was  slain  :  — 
Thy  AvK^opyoi  Jn-c^M  66k*f  ovrt  fcparct  yt 
ZrtiMorip  iv  biif.  n.  yU.  142. 

B  Kal  Try6)v  dxov,  juu  MaynWiyy  iparttviiv,  IL  U.  607. 

The  epithet  of  "lovely,"  here  applied,  is  now  inappropriate  to  the  plain, 
which  is  bare  and  oovered  to  a  great  extent  with  stagnant  water.  In  former 
times,  howerer,  forests  of  oaks  and  cork  trees  grew  on  it. 
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battle,  in  which  the  AohseanB,  under  Pbilopoemen,  defeated  the  Laoo- 
dnmonians.  The  old  name  of  Mantinea  was  restored  by  Hadrian. 
The  only  remains  of  it  are  traces  of  the  walls  and  of  uie  theatre. 
Tteift  stood  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain  of  Tripclitzay  about  10 
miles  S.  of  Mantinea.  Its  territory  extended  over  the  surrounding 
district,  which  was  divided  into  the  folio winj^  portions  : — The  Tegeatic 

Slain  to  the  N.,  extending  to  the  hill  Scope;  the  Manthyrio  to  the 
.W. ;  and  the  Corythic  to  the  E.  The  plain  is  watered  by  the  upper 
course  of  the  Alpheus  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  by  the  GUrates  : 
these  streams  all  disappeared  in  kaiavothroM.  The  town  was  situated  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  plain,  and  hence  the  accumulation  of  soil  haa 
entu'ely  overlaid  its  site,  leaving  but  a  few  buildings  yisible, — among 
them  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  perhaps  the  one  built  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  in  175,  and  of  a  temple  of  Athena  Alea,*  erected  by  Soopas 
after  the  destruction  of  the  former  edifice  in  394,  and  deemed  the  most 
magnificent  temple  in  the  Peloponnesus.     Tegea  is  noticed  by  Homer, 

and  was  probably  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Arcadian 
towns  in  ancient  times.  Its 
contiguity  to  Sparta  brought 
it  into  early  conflict  with  that 
state ;  and  after  numerous  en- 

gagements   it  was  obligeil   to 

Coin  of  Teges.  yield  in  about  B.C.  560,  though 

it  still  retained  its  independ- 
ence. War  broke  out  again  between  them,  and  battles  were  fought  in 
479  and  464,  on  each  of  which  occasions  Tegea  was  unsuccessful. 
Thenceforth  there  was  a  firm  alliance  between  them  until  371,  when 
Teg^  joined  the  Arcadian  confederacy,  and  fought  against  Sparta 
and  B^tinea  in  362.  It  joined  Sparta  against  the  Achaean  League, 
and  was  hence  taken  by  Autigonus  Doson  in  222,  retaken  in  218  by 
Lycurgus  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  subsequently  by  Biachanidas,  and 
recovered  by  the  Achatans  after  the  tleath  of  the  latter.  The  town 
existed  untU  the  4th  century  a.d.  ]|egtlop81ii,  ''the  Great  City/' 
was  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  on  the  banks  of  Helisson, 
about  2^  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Alpheus:  its  ruins  are 
near  Sinanu.  It  was  founded  in  B.C.  370,  as  the  capital  of  the  Ar- 
cadian confederation;  and  it  was  peopkd  with  the  inhabitants  of 
forty  townships,  which  thenceforth  became  desolate.  The  town  itself 
was  50  stadia  in  circumference,  and  its  teiritory  extended  north- 
wards for  23  miles,  being  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  Arcadian 
states.  Roads  led  in  various  directions  to  Messene,  Sparta,  Tegea, 
Hersea,  and  other  places.  The  most  important  buildings  were  the 
theatre,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  the  largest  in  Greece;  and  the 
agora  on  the  N.  side,  which  was  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  was 
adorned  with  colonnades,  temples,  and  statues  :  the  remains  of  the 
theatre  are .  extensive.  Megalopolis  was  particularly  exposed  to  the 
enmity  of  the  Spartans,  not  only  from  the  object  for  which  it  was 
founded,  but  also  from  its  position.  It  hence  allied  itself  first  with 
Thebes,  and  afterwards  with  Macedonia.  It  joined^Cassander  against 
Polysperchon,  and  was  besieged  by  the  latter  in  318.    It  was  afterwards 


»  Templumqae  Ale«B  nemorale  Minervic. — Stat.  l%ti.  iv.  288. 

The  site  of  this  temple  is  sometimes  erroneously  transferred  to  the  town  of 
Alea  in  the  N.E.  of  Arcadia. 
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gOTemed  by  tyrants.  In  222  Cleomenes  III.  reduced  the  greater  part 
of  it  to  ruins ;  it  was  soon  rebuilt  on  its  former  grand  scale,  which  had 
at  all  times  been  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  population.^  Mega- 
lopolis produced  two  eminent  men — the  general  Philopoemen,  and  the 
historian  Polybius.  Hensa  was  the  chief  town  in  the  lower  plain  of 
the  Alpheus :  it  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  about  2  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  Ladon.  Its  territory  was  fertile,  and  it  lay 
on  the  high  road  between  Olympia  and  Central  Arcadia.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  a  son  of  Lycaon.  About  B.C.  580  it  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Eleans,  the  original  of  which,  on  a  bronze  tablet,  is  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  town  was  enlarged  by  the  Spartan  king 
Cleombrotus,  and  was  hence  allied  to  Sparta.  It  became  a  member  of 
the  Achsean  League,  and  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  :  its  ruins  near  Aiarmi  are  inconsiderable.  Fhigalia  occupied 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  country,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Neda.  Its  origin  was  traced  back  to  Phigalus,  a  son 
of  Lycaon.  In  b.c.  659  it  was  taken  by  the  Spartans,  and  in 
375  the  place  became  notorious  for  the  fierce  disputes  between  its 
£eu:tions.  In  the  wars  between  the  ^tolians  and  Achseans  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  former.  Phigalia  possessed  a  beautiful  temple  of  Apollo 
Epicurius,  erected  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  the  town  from 
the  plague  in  the  Pdloponnesian  War :  it  stood  at  Basse,  in  a  glen  near 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Cotilium,  and  was  the  work  of  Ictinus,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Parthenon.  It  was  a  peripteral  hexastyle  building  of  the 
Doric  order,  125  feet  in  length  and  48  in  breadth,  with  15  oolumns  on 
each  side.  It  exists  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state,  and  is  altogether  one 
of  the  most  interesting  ruins  in  Greece.  Ketliydriiim  was  situated  on 
a  lofty  height  "  between  the  rivers "  (whence  its  name)  Malcetas  and 
Mylaon,  in  the  central  district  of  Arcadia:  its  position  is  probably  near 
Nimnitza.  It  was  fonnded  by  Orchomenus,  and  destroyed  at  the 
foundation  of  Megalopolis.  Orohom&ras  was  situated  N.  of  Mantinea, 
on  a  plain'  which  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  lofty  chain  of  Oli- 
gyrtus,  on  the  S.  by  the  low  ridge  of  Anchisia,  and  on  the  E.  and  W. 
by  parallel  chains,  not  distinguished  by  any  special  names,  from  which 
spurs  project  into  the  centre  of  the  plain,  dividing  it  into  two  parts. 
The  acropolis  stood  on  the  western  of  these  spurs,  a  lofty  insulated  hill, 
nearly  3000  feet  high,  commanding  the  two  plains :  this  position  was 
forsaken  for  a  lower  site  at  the  foot  of  the  hiU.  Orchomenus  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Arcadia  in  ancient  times :  it  was 
governed  by  kings,  who,  down  to  the  time  of  the  second  Messenian  War, 
exercised  a  supremacy  over  the  whole  country,  and  who  continued  to 
reign  in  their  own  territory  until  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Orchomenus 
was  generally  on  bad  terms  with  Mantinea,  but  was  unable  to  cope 
with  it.  It  was  taken  by  Cassander  in  313,  subsequently  by  Cleomenes 
in  the  ^tolian  War,  and  retaken  by  Antigonus  Doson.  Some  remains 
of  temples  and  tumuli  mark  the  site  of  the  town  at  Kalpaki.  Stym- 
phUns  lay  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  where  its  ruins 


'  Its  size  was  so  excessive  as  to  lead  to  the  fcrflowing  bon  mot  of  a  comic 
poet: — 

'EpnifUa  fityAkri  itrnv  ii  MffyaAoiroA.i$. 

'    Ol  ^Ph^6v  T   hfiiiovTOf  icol  'OpxofUyw  noXviiriXov. — U.  U.  606. 
Dives  et  Orohomenos  peconun.  Stat.  77^.  iv.  295. 
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may  still  be  seen.  It  is  noticed  by  Homer  and  Pindar.'  Its  chief  his- 
torical importance  is  due  to  its  position  on  the  road  that  leads  into 
Arcadia  from  Argolis  and  Corinth.  It  possessed  a  temple  of  Artemis 
Stymphalia. 

Of  the  less  important  tovms  we  may  notice— Pallantiimi,  W.  of  Tegea, 
near  Jlfo/crt,  a  very  ancient  town,  and  the  reputed  residence  of  Evander, 
who  transferred  the  name,  together  with  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants, 
to  the  Palatine  Hill  at  Rome;^  Asea,  about  midway  between  Tegea 
and  Megalopolis,  near  the  joint  source  of  the  Eurotas  and  Alpheus  ; 
Lyooitbra,  in  PaiThasia,  near  StalOt  reputed  by  Pausanias  the  most 
ancient  city  in  Qreece  ;  Acaceirimn,  in  the  same  district,  with  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Despoena  in  its  neighbourhood ;  AliphSra,  upon  a 
steep  and  lofty  hill,  now  named  NerovUza,  near  the  borders  of  Elif , 
with  temples  of  Asclepius  and  Athena,  and  a  celebrated  bronze  statue 
of  the  latter  ;  ThfilptUa,  on  the  Ladon,^  N.  of  Henea,  taken  by  Anti- 
^nus  Doson  in  222  ;  its  ruins  lie  on  ^e  slope  of  a  hill  near  Vanena; 
it  possessed  famous  temples  of  Erynnys  and  Apollo,  at  a  spot  named 
Onceum;  Psophif,  Tripotamo^  a  very  ancient  town,  situated  on  elevated 
ground  at  the  junction  of  the  Erymanthus  and  Aroanius,  captured  by 
Philip  of  Macedon  in  219;  deitor,  ruins  at  Paleopoli,  more  to  the  E., 
situated  on  a  brook  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  the  Aroanius 
(not  the  river  above  mentioned),  a  tributary  of  the  Ladon :  its  inha- 
bitants were  renowned  for  their  love  of  liberty,  and  were  frequently 
engaged  in  contests  with  the  other  Arcadian  towns ;  a  celebrated  foun- 
torn  was  in  its  neighbourhood,^  and  the  river  Aroanius  is  said  to  have 
produced  singing  fishes;  CyxkSBtliA,  Kalavryta^  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Arcadian  mountains,  destroyed  in  the  Social  War  by  the  iEtolians ; 
Hon&erii,  more  to  the  E.,  famed  for  its  vicinity  to  the  nver  Styx,^  which 
rises  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  and  descends  perpendicularly  over 
a  precipice,^  forming  by  far  the  highest  waterfall  in  Greece;  it  falls  into 

8  SnJfi^i)Xov  T*  cZxoy,  ical  nappa<riV  iviiimm.  Ik  iL  608. 

Oucodev  oucoS*  «ur6  2rvfi^»aAu«y 

Mar^'  tviiiXovo  Ae^iroiV  'ApKoiCa^.        Pnn>.  Oljfmp.  v{.  167. 
*   Arcades  his  oris,  genus  a  Pallante  profectum. 
Qui  regem  Evandrura  oomites,  qui  slgna  secuti, 
Delegere  locum,  et  poeuere  in  montibus  urbem, 
Pallantis  proavi  de  nomine,  Pallanteum.— Yieo.  J?n.  viii.  51. 

Aa^MK  aft4><  ptlBpa.  raiovtra  <ricvAa(.  LroOPHB.  1040. 

0  This  spring  was  supposed  to  be  a  spedflc  against  the  love  of  wine :  — 

Clitorio  quicunque  sitlm  de  fonte  levarit, 

Vina  ftigit ;  gaudetque  meris  abstemius  undis. — Or.  Met.  xr.  822. 
^  Nonaorius  is  used  by  Ovid  as  a  synonym  for  Arcadius  : — 

£t  matri  et  vati  paret  Nonaerim  heros  (se.  Evander).— ibsf.  t.  07. 

Dum  redit  itque  frequens,  in  virgine  Nonacrina.— if«^  ii.  409. 
«  It  is  correctly  described  by  Homer  and  Hesiod :  — 

Srvybf  v^arof  otirsk  p4e0pa.  lU  vlil,  369. 

Kat  rb  Ka.'nifi6ft€vov  Xrvyht  vi**p.  Id.  XT.  37. 

^vxpitv  o  t'  ix  rrrp^i  xaraXe^Tcu  ^Ai^drou) 
'Y^lniXfit.       '  Theng.  785. 

'QyvytoK,  rb  3'  li|<rt  KaTOtfrv^Aov  3mL  x**P<w* — ^^  ^^^- 
The  description  in  Herodotus  (vl4  74)  is  less  correct.     The  old  belief  still  holds 
good  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood ;  whence  the  modem  names 
Mavro-Jiero,  "black  waters,"  and  Drako-Nero^  ♦*  terrible  waters." 
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the  Crathis  below  Nonacris;  its  waters  were  believed  to  be  poisonous, 
and  hence  the  stream  was  transferred  to  the  imagery  of  the  nethei* 
world;  Pheneus,  Fonia,  W.  of  Stymphalus,  in  a  plain  enclosed  on  every 
side  by  mountains,  and 
watered  by  two  streams, 
which    disappear    in    a 
katavothra,  and    emerge 
as    the    sources  of    the 
Ladon  :      this        outlet 
has  occasionally  become 
choked,  and  an  inunda- 
tion has  ensued;  a  canal  ^^__ 
which   was    formed    for  Coin  of  Pheneus. 
the  purpose  of  guiding 

the  streams  to  the  katavothra  was  ascribed  to  Hercules;  the  town  is 
noticed  by  Homer,  emd  is  represented  by  Virgil  as  the  residence  of 
Evander;*'  lastly,  GaphysB,  N.W.  of  the  lake  of  Orchomenus  at  KhO' 
tu88a,  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  ^tolians  and  Achseans  in  220; 
its  territory  was  protected  from  inundation  by  embankments  and 
trenches. 

History. — The  early  history  of  Arcadia  is  imimportant.  The  people 
were  divided  into  three  separate  bodies,  named  Azanes,  Parrhasii,  and 
Trapezuntii,  governed  by  their  separate  kings.  Homer  notices  only  one 
Ar<^ian  king,  Agapenor.  The  Dorians  did  not  conquer  Arcadia  on 
their  first  entrance  into  Peloponnesus,  but  the  Spartans  succeeded  in 
gaining  vafious  districts  adjacent  to  their  frontier.  The  Arcadians  were 
thus  opposed  to  Sparta,  and  it  was  not  until  the  defeat  of  the  Tegeans 
in  B.C.  560  that  they  changed  their  views,  and^  became  allies  of  that 
power.  Between  479  and  464  they  vainly  endeavoured  to  shake  qff  the 
supremacy.  In  the  Peloponnesian  War  ful  the  towns,  except  Mantinea, 
remained  faithful  to  Sparta,  and  even  Mantinea  was  obliged  to  succiunb 
in  417.  After  the  battle  of  Leuotra  in  371,  the  Arcadians  became  inde- 
pendent, restored  Mantinea,  which  had  been  destroyed  in  385,  and 
founded  Megalopolis  as  the  seat  of  a  federal  government.  A  battle,  in 
which  the  Spartans  were  victorious  in  367,  and  a  war  with  the  Eleans  for 
the  Olympian  supremacy  in  365,  were  the  next  events  of  importance:  the 
latter  le.l  to  disputes  between  Tegea  and  Mantinea,  which  were  not 
settled  until  the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  362.  The  country  subsequently 
joined  the  Achsean  League,  to  which  it  belonged  imtil  the  dissolution  of 
the  league  by  the  Romaus,  when  it  became  part  of  the  province  of 
Achaia. 

§  13.  11)6  islands  of  the  ^gsean  Sea,  which  were  not  included  in 
the  Cyclades,  were  grouped  together  under  the  general  name  of  the 
Spor&dei ,  "  scattered."  Some  of  these  lie  in  close  contiguity  to  the 
eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  the  iEgfran,  and  have  been  already 
described  in  connexion  with  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.  Another 
group  is  found  between  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus  and  Crete,  con- 
sisting of  Melos,  Cimolos,  Oli&ros,  Pholegandros,  Siclnos,  los, 
Thera,  and  Anftphe ;  while  a  third„  lying  E.  of  the  Cyclades,  in- 
cluded Amorgus,  Astypaleea,  and  some  lesser  islands. 


®  Accofisi  et  cupidus  Phenei  sab  mocnia  dn%i.—jEn,  vUi.  16ft. 
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Milo,  stands  midway  between  Crete  and  Peloponnesus,  70 
miles  from  the  former,  and  65  from  the  latter;  it  is  about  15  miles 
long  and  eiglit  broad,  and  resembles  a  bow  in  shape  :  it  is  mountainotis, 
and  of  volcanic  orig^,  and  has  warm  springs :  its  chief  productions 
were  kids,  sulphur,  alum,  pumice-stone,  and  a  red  pigment.  A  deep 
bay  occurs  on  the  N.  coast,  and  served  as  the  harbour  of  the  chief 
town,  which  etood  on  its  shore  :  remains  of  polygonal  walls,  of  two 
theatres,  and  of  the  necropolis,  still  exist.  Meloe  was  originally  occu- 
pied by  Phoenicians,  and  afterwards  by  Lacedsmonians.  It  was  cruelly 
ravaged  by  the  Athenians  in  B.C.  416,  when  the  population  was  exter- 
minated, and  Athenian  settlers  introduced.  Cimolot,  Cimolu  lies 
between  Melos  and  Siphnus,  in  size  5  miles  long  by  3^  bi-oad :  it 
was  paiiiicularly  celebrated  for  its  chalk '  {Gimdia  creta),  used  by 
fullers,  and  in  medicine.  The  chief  town  stood  opposite  Melos  on  a 
rock,  named  Da$kalio,  which  was  formerly  unite<1  to  the  island  by  an 
isthmus,  but  is  now  diqoined  from  it.  Oliaios,'  Antiparo,  near  Paros, 
is  now  famed  for  a  sUilactitic  cavern,  which  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Pholegandrot,  Sidnot,  and  lot,  He  in  a  line 
from  W.  to  E.,  to  the  S.  of  Par<>s»  and  retain  their  names  with  but 
slight  variation:  los  is  celebrated  as  the  burial-place  of  Homer;  the 
alleged  discovery  of  his  tomb  in  1771  is,  however,  problematical. 
Thflm,  Santorin,  is  the  chief  of  the  group,  and  lies  nearest  to  Crete  :  it 
has  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  its  horns  elongated  towards  the  W., 
and  has  a  circumference  of  30  miles,  with  a  breadth  nowhere  exceeding 
three  miles.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  occupied  by  Phoenicians,  but 
it  was  afterwards  colonized  by  Spartans,'  and  itself  colonized  Cyrene,  in 
Airica.  Opposite  the  N.  point  of  Thera  is  Therasia;  and  between  this 
and  the  S.  point  is  the  islet  of  Aspronisi:  these  three  were  originally 
united,  and  they  form  the  walls  of  a  vast  crater,  now  a  gulf  of  the  sea, 
from  the  centre  of  which  have  arisen  three  peaks,  named  the  Kammenis, 
the  first  of  which  made  its  appearance  in  B.C.  197,  the  second  in  a.d. 
46,  and  the  third  in  a.d.  1707.  The  volcanic  eruptions  in  these  islands 
have  been  very  numerous  and  violent.  There  are  remains  of  several 
ancient  towns  on  Thera,  particularly  of  one  of  considerable  size  on  the 
summit  of  Me$sa  Vouno.  Anapihft  lies  E.  of  Thera,  and  contained  a 
famous  temple  of  Apollo  iEgletes,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
ALigonauts,  of  which  considerable  remains  still  exist:  it  has  at  all  times 
abounded  in  partridges.  Aitypalaa,  Stampalia,  lies  R.  of  Anaphe,  and 
consists  of  two  large  rocky  masses,  united  in  the  centre  by  an  isthmus : 
two  deep  bays  penetrate  on  the  N.  and  S.  coasts,  and  off  the  latter  lie 
several  desert  islands.^  It  was  colonized  by  Megarians,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  subdued  by  Minos:   in  B.C.  105  the  Romans  concluded  a 


»  Cretoeaque  mra  Cimoli.—  Ov.  MeL  rii.  463. 

«  It  Is  noUccd  by  Vh^  :— 

Olearon,  niveamque  Paron,  sparsasque  per  cequor.— .I?n.  iii.  126. 
>  ItB  earliest  name  is  said  to  have  been  Calliste  : — 
Kat,  AojccJat- 
fjMvUty  inxl^tyrti  avifmv 
HBtvu^i  iv  iroTc  KoA- 

N5<rw.  PiND.  PyOt.  Iv.  467. 

<  Ovid  allndes  to  these  in  the  line  :  — 

Cinrtoque  piseoeis  Astypalea  vadis.— Ov.  Ar,  Awu  iL  82. 
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treaty  with  it,  and  made  it  subsequently  a  **  libera  ci vitas."  The  town 
stood  on  the  S.  bay,  and  appears  to  have  possessed  handsome  buildings. 
AmorgOB,  Amorgo,  N.W.  of  Astypalsea,  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  poet  Simonides,  and  for  its  linen  fabrics.  It  was 
fertile,  and  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  one  of  the  most  favour- 
able places  for  banishment  :  it  contained  three  towns.  Cinanii,  named 
after  the  artichoke  {Klyapa)  it  produced,  and  Lebinthns,  lie  £.  of 
Amoi^os;  Lelaadras  and  HicatU  N.  of  it;  PhaoCkia  and  Schamliia  W. 
of  it. 

§  14.  The  large  island  of  Creta,  known  to  us  imder  the  name  of 
Candia,  but  to  its  own  inhabitants  as  Kriti,  lies  at  the  entrance  of 
the  jEgsean  8ea,  about  60  miles  distant  from  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
double  that  distance  from  Asia  Minor.  Its  length  is  about  160  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  about  30.  It  is  very  mountainous  and  woody, 
and  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  medicinal  herbs  (parti- 
cularly the  "dictamnon"),  for  its  raisin-wine  and  honey,  and  its 
dogs.  A  chain  of  monntains  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the 
island  :  the  central  height,  named  Idai*  P«i7on7i,  terminates  in  three 
lofty  peaks  at  an  elevation  of  7674  feet :  the  eastern  prolongation 
was  named  DietOi  Juktas,  and  the  western  LenoO)^  Leuki.  The  coast 
is  irregular,  and  contains  numerous  promontories,  of  which  we  may 
notice,  as  most  important — Corfouf.  C,  Orahusa,  in  the  N.W.  ; 
IHetymiaram,  or  Psaonm,  C,  Spadka,  a  little  to  the  E.,  the  termina- 
tion of  a  ridgQ  of  the  same  name,  which  was  crowned  with  a  temple 
of  Dictynna ;  Crimnetdpoxi,  O,  Crio,  in  the  S.W.  ;  Mat&la,  Matala, 
on  the  S.  coast ;  AmpiloBt  C.  XacrOf  in  the  S.E. ;  and  Samonium,  the 
Salmone  of  Acts  xxvii.  7,  C,  St.  Sidero,  in  the  N.E.  The  chief 
river,  named  Lethani,  Maioyniti,  runs  from  E.  to  W.  through  the 
plain  of  Gortyna,  joining  the  sea  on  the  S.  coast.  The  other  streams 
derive  their  whole  importance  from  poetical  associations :  they  are 
the  lard&nns,'  Flataniaj  on  the  N.  coast,  near  which  was  the  rock 
Lissa ;  and  the  Oazes.'*  or  Axus,  flowing  down  from  Ida  to  the  N. 
coast,  and  still  retaining  its  name. 

§  15.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Crete  were  j^mbably  a  mixed 

*  Ida,  and  particularly  its  sinnmit,  named  Panacra,  was  regarded  as  especially 
sacred,  to  Jupiter,  where  the  bees  nurtured  him  with  their  honey  : — 

IIoAAi}  re  Aiirapi}  re  koX  evjSoTO$*  ^  virep  *Idi}, 

I5i7,  KoXXueSfiotiriy  {>nh  Bpvai  r7i\t$6ti><ra. 

Kai  TtjK  Toi  fiiytBoi  ntpuaaxov.  DiOK.  1'kkieo.  601. 

r^rro  yap  i(aMivaui  HayaxpiSot  tpya  fuXiirayii 

'Ijaiois  ci'  opc<ro%,  rd  re  jrActbvcn  ndvaxpa. 

Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  50. 
«  Leuca  was  well  clothed  with  wood  : — 

/Soufc  W  Kovpr) 
Acvfcby  eiri,  KpiTTOtov  opo«,  K9KoiLy\ixivov  tfATy.— CxLLni.  B.  in  Dian.  40. 
7         i7;(i  Kv^i^9  iviuo¥,  'laplavov  ofK^i  pitBpa.  Od.  III.  292. 

*  At  nos  hinc  alii  sitientett  ibimus  AfTos, 

Pars  Scythiam,  et  rapidam  Crctco  venicmuH  Oaxen.— Viro.  Eel.  1.  05. 
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race  of  Carians,  Pelasgians,  and  Phoenicians.  In  the  heroic  age, 
Dorians  were  the  dominant  race,  sharing  the  country  with  the  Eteo- 
oretans,  Cydonians,  and  other  races.*  The  Cretans  had  a  high 
reputation  as  light  troops,*  and  served  as  mercenaries  in  Greek  and 
barbarian  armies.  They  lived  in  separate  communities,  each  town 
having  its  own  senate,  coins,  Ac,  and  only  coalescing,  or  "  syn- 
cretizing,"  when  their  common  mother-country  was  threatened  by 
a  foreign  foe.  The  towns  are  said  to  have  been  as  many  as  100.* 
Many  of  them  were  very  ancient,  and  they  existed  until  the  invasion 
of  the  Romans  under  Q.  Metellus.  The  most  important  were 
Cnossus,  Gortyna,  Cydonia,  and,  after  the  decay  of  the  latter, 
Lyctus.  ITie  first  two  had  a  "  hegemony,"  and  were  generally 
hostile  to  each  other. 

(1.)  On  the  Sea-Codtt. — Commencing  in. the  N.W.,  the  first  important 
town  we  meet  with  ia  Cydonia,  Khania^  which  existed  in  Homer's  time, 

but  was  enlarged  and 
adorned  by  the  Samians 
under  Polycrates.  In  the 

IPeloponnesian  War  it 
was  at  war  with  the  Oor- 
tynians  and  Athenians. 
It  was  besieged  by  Pha- 
Isecus  the  Phocian  after 
the  Sacred  War,  and 
again  by  the  Roman 
ColnofQydonla.  general    Metellns.      The 

quince-tree  derived  its 
name  from  this  place.  Itinns,  on  the  E.  coast,  near  a  promontory 
of  the  same  name,  was  probably  a  Phoenician  town.  Lebea,  LedcL,  on 
the  S.  coast,  served  as  the  port  of  Gortyna,  and  possessed  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Asclepius.     Phalaaama,   on  the  W.  coast,  a  little  S.  of 


KoAi)  KOi  frietpa,  ircptppimx*  ci^  3*  SafBfmvoi, 

IIoAAoi,  iir«tp^<noi,  km.  ciao^oiTa  v6knt%, 

AAAi|  3*  oXXmv  ykuHTtra  fu^JLlyn.iyt|•  iv  yukv  'Axouh, 

*Ev  3*  'ErfoxfnfTtf  /iryoAi^'ropcv,  iv  3i  Kv^mvcv , 

Atapuct  re  rptx<i(ic<f ,  3toi  re  UtXaoyoL  OdL  xlz.  172. 

Their  skill  with  the  bow  and  arrow  is  frequently  noticed  : — 
Primosre  Teucer  tela  Ci'donio 

Direxit  area.  Hoa.  Carm,  iv.  9,  17. 

Hastas  et  calami  spicula  Gnosil 
Vltabls.  /rf.  L  15,  17. 

Xibet  Partho  torqnere  Cydonia  coma 
Spicula.  ViRG.  Eel,  x.  59. 

AAAoi  6^,  Oi  Kpp/fTjpf  cKardfuiiroAtv  inL^vifunno. — H.  il.  649. 
Creta  JotIs  magni  medio  jacet  insula  ponto  ; 
Mons  Tdsus  ubi,  et  gcntis  cunabula  nostrse. 
Centam  urbes  habitant  magnas,  uberrima  regna. — Jin.  iii.  104. 
Aut  ille  centam  nobilem  Cretam  urbibus, 

Yentis  iturus  non  suis  ; 
Exercitatas  aut  petit  Syrtes  Noto  : 

Aut  fertur  inccrto  mari.  Hoft.  Spod.  ix.  29. 
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Prom.  CorycuB,  was  ihe  nearest  port  to  Greece,  and  poMessed  a  temple 
of  ArtemU.  RemainB  of  ihe  walls,  tombs,  and  of  a  singular  chair  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock  and  destined  for  some  deity,  still  exist. 

(2.)  In  the  Infer lor.—Polyrrlienia  was  the  chief  town  in  the  N.W., 
and  had  Phalasama  as  its  port,  from  which  it  was  distant  about  7 
miles:  its  war  with  Cnossus  in  uc.  219  is  the  only  historical  event 
recorded:  some  walls  near  KisanuhKastdi  mark  its  site.    Lappa,  or 
Lan^,  possessed  an  extensive  district,  extending  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
made  use  of  Phconix  as  its  port.     After  its  capture  by  Metelhis  it  was 
made  a  free  city  by  Augustus,  and  at  a  later  period  it  became  an 
episcopal  pee.    Some  ruins  at  Polie  represent  it.    Gortyn,  or  Gortyna, 
stood  S.  of  Ida,  on  a  plain 
watered  by  the  river  Leth* 
sens,  and  possessed  two  har- 
bours, Leben  and  Metallum. 
It  ranked  next  to  Cnossus     I 
in  importance,  and  in  early 
times  had  leagued  with  that 
town  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
duing  the  whole  of  Crete, 

but  afterwards  was  engaged  Golnof  Oortyna. 

in  constant  hostilities  with 

it.     In  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  sided  with  Athens.    Philopoemen  was 
elected  commander-in-chief  of  its  army  in  B.C.  201,  and,  in  197,  500 
Gorfynians  joined  Quinctius  Flamininus  in  Thessaly.    Its  site  is  uncer- 
tain ;  it  has  been  placed  at  Haghios  Dheka,    Gnoesni,  or  Gnoatni,  the 
royal  city^  of  Crete,  was 
centrally  situated  near  the 
N.  coast,  on  the  banks  of 
a    small    stream     named 
Csuatus,'*  after  which    it   I 
was  originally  named.    It  ' 
possessed  two  ports,  Hera- 
oleum  and  Amnisus.    Its 
foundation  was  attributed 

to  Minos,  who  resided  there.  qqIq  of  cnosiiua. 

The  locality  abounded  with 

mythological  associations :  Jupiter  was  belieyed  to  have  been  bom  and 
to  have  died  there;*  there  Dsdalus  cultivated  his  art,  and  near  it  was  the 


S    T]^  V  M  "Kvuwhty  fA^yoAi}  irtfAif  hSti  re  MtFMf 

'ErWiwpov  fiaalktvt  Aib«  fuydkov  bafnoT^i.  Cd.  x\x.  178. 

The  whole  island  was  occasionally  named  after  it : — 

Jupiter  omnipotens !  utinam  ne  tempore  prime 
OnoMia  Ceeropiie  tetigissent  littora  puppes ; 
Indomito  nee  dira  ferens  stipendia  tauro 

Perfidos  in  Cretam  religaaaet  navita  ftuiem. — Catvm..  Ixiv.  171. 
*  Xatpc  M  Kotporof  wvrofiU  lUyaf  x<^  ^  Tri(hk. 

Galluc.  Bywn.  in  Diatu  44. 
*  The  Cretans  pretended  that  they  had  his  tomb,  and  henoe  ohtained  the  cha- 
racter for  lying  attributed  to  them  hy  Callimachus  and  Aratus,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  quoted  hy  St.  Paul  {TU,  i.  12)  :— 

Kpfrm  acl  ^rcvoTOf  Kol  yifi  rd/^Vf  &  ova,  <rfio 
Kp^Tt«  JTUCT^KovTO,  CTV  ^  ov  0dLm,  iwi  Y<Bip  atc^. 

Calliv .  Hymn,  in  Jot.  8. 
Kpjirtv  acl  ^orot,  jceuca  ^pio,  yoar^pct  afvyai. 

Y 
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I.abyrmth,«  erected  by  him  and  inhabited  by  the  Minotaur,  a  building 
which  had  no  exiatence  except  in  the  imaginations  of  poets.  Cnoesus 
was  colonized  by  Dorians,  and  became  the  leading  town  in  Crete.  The 
Romans  made  it  a  colony.  Some  rude  masaee  of  Roman  brickwork 
and  parts  of  a  long  wall,  from  which  the  site  is  now  named^  Makro- 
Teicho,  are  the  sole  relics  of  it.    loretof  was  situated  in  the  interior, 

S.E.  of  Cnossus:  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  colony  from 
Sparta,  and  the  worship  of 
Apollo  prevailed  there.  It 
was  a  constant  rival  of  Cnos- 
sus. In  344  B.O.  it.  was 
taken  by  Phalaecus,  the  Pho- 
cian,  and  an  ally  of  Cnossus, 
and  at  a  later  period  was 
utterlv  destroyed  by  the 
Cnossians :  it  was  finally 
sacked   by    Metellus.     Nu- 


Coin  of  LyctQS. 


merous  remains  of  buildings,  tombs,  marbles,  and  particularly  an  im- 
mense arch  of  an  aqueduct,  exist  at  Lytto.  PrsBfns  stood  under  the  N. 
slope  of  Moimt  Dicte  and  possessed  a  considerable  territory,  together 
with  a  famous  temple  of  Dicteean  Jupiter:  its  ruins  still  retain  the  name 
of  Pra»u$, 

History. — ^The  history  of  Crete  is  somewhat  bare  of  events.  At  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  War,  Idomeneus,  son  of  Deucalion  and  grandson  of 
Minos,  was  king,  and  took  part  with  the  Greeks.  After  his  return  he 
was  banished,  and  retired  to  Italy.  The  violent  quarrels  between  the 
chief  towns  led  to  a  reference  to  Philip  17.  of  Maicedon  as  a  mediator; 
but  hi^  intervention  does  not  appear  to  have  effected  permanent  good. 
In  B.C.  67  Crete  was  reduced  by  Q.  Metellus  Creticus,  and  was  annexed 
to  Cyrene  as  a  Roman  province.  This  union  remained  in  force  until 
the  time  of  Constantine,  when  they  were  constituted  distinct  provinces. 
Si.  Paul's  Travels. — In  his  disastrous  voyage  to  Rome  St,  Paul 
visited  the  coasts  of  Crete.  Sailing  from  Myra  in  Lvcia  with  a  N.W. 
wind,  his  vessel  ''ran  under  Crete  over  against  Salmone,"  i.e.  got 
imder  the  lee  of  the  island,  easily  rounding  the  cape,  but  afterwards 
with  difficulty  getting  along  the  S.  coast.  Reaching  the  neighbourhood 
of  Prom.  Matala,  whence  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  cross  the 
open  sea.  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  put  into  a  roadstead  a  few  miles 
E.  of  the  cape,  named  **  Fair  Havens,"  near  which  was  a  town  named 
Lassca,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  found  five  miles  E.  of  the  cape. 
Here  the  vessel  remained  some  time;  but,  as  the  place  was  incon- 
venient for  wintering,  it  was  decided  to  go  to  Phoenice  (the  classical 
Phoenix)  which  lay  more  to  the  W.,  probably  at  Luiro,  which  is 
described  as  "looking  toward  the  S.W.  wind  and  N.W.  wind,"  mean- 
ing probably  the  aspect  which  the  place  bore  to  one  approaching  it 
from  the  sea,  in  which  case  it  would  be  sheltered  from  those  winds. 
They  set  sail ;  but,  after  passing  Cape  Matala,  they  were  blown  off  the 
shore  of  Crete  by  a  N.E.  wind,  and  carried  by  Clauda,  the  modem 
Chzza,  a  small  island  lying  S.W.  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvii.  7-16). 


f    'Er  ^  X*^P^  voUiXXt  wtpucXvrhv  'Afi^yv^^^t 
T^  (KeAor,  oUp  mrf  iv\  Ki^xro^  cvpcqi 
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Peraoniflcatlon  of  the  River  Tiber. 
CHAPTER    XXIV. 

ITALY.— VENETIA,   ISTRIA,  OALLIA  C18ALP1NA,   LIOURIA. 

§  1.  Boundaries;  Names.  §  2.  General  Character;  Climate;  Produo 
tions.  §  3.  Mountains.  §  4.  Bays  and  Promontories.  §  5.  Rivers 
§  6.  Lakes.  §  7.  Inhabitants.  §  8.  Divisions.  I.  Yenetia  andlsTBiA. 
§  9.  Istria.  §  10.  Boundaries  of  Yenetia.  §  11.  Rivers.  §  12.  In 
habitants;  Towns;  Roads;  History.  II.  Qallia  Cisalfina.  §  13, 
Boundaries;  Name.  §  14.  Rivers.  §  15.  Inhabitants;  Towns 
Roads;  History.  III.  LiouRiA.  §  16.  Boundaries;  Physical  Fea- 
tures.    §  17.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  Roads;  History. 

§  1.  The  peninsula  of  Italia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Aljie 
on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  or  Upper  Sea,  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyr- 
rhenian or  Lower  Sea,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  open  Mediterranean. 
The  precise  boundary  on  the  N.E.  and  N.W.  varied :  in  the  latter 
direction  it  was  originally  fixed  at  Tropsea  August!,  where  an  ad- 
vancing spur  of  the  Maritime  Alps  formed  a  natural  division,  but 
by  Augustus  it  was  advanced  westward  to  the  river  Yams,  and  thus 
included  Nicaea;  in  the  former  direction  the  boundary  originally 
stood  at  the  river  Formic,  but  was  afterwards  carried  on  to  the 
Julian  Alps  and  the  river  Arsia.  The  general  direction  of  the  pe* 
ninsula  is  towards  the  S.E. ;  its  extreme  length,  from  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  to  Prom.  Leucopetra  is  about  700  miles ;  its  width  varies 
considerably,  the  northern  portion  spreading  out  into  a  broad  ex- 
panse about  350  miles  across,  while  the  southern  portion  has  an 
average  width  of  about  100  miles;  its  area  is  estipiated  at  90,000 
square  miles. 
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Name, — The  etymology  of  the  name  Italia  is  quite  uncertain:  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  derived  it  from  an  eponymus  hero,  Italus:^  others 
have  connected  it  with  an  old  Tyrrhenian  word  allied  to  vittiXMS, 
meaning  "  oz/'  in  which  case  Italia  would  signify  "  the  land  of  oxen." 
The  name  was  originally  applied  onlyto  the  S.  point  of  the  peninsula, 
as  far  N.  as  the  Scylletian  Qulf.  Thence  it  was  extended,  even  in 
early  times,  to  the  whole  tract  along  the  shores  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf 
as  high  as  Metapontum.  and  on  the  W.  shore  as  high  as  the  Gulf  of  Pses- 
turn,  and  in  this  sense  it  was  co-extensive  with  (£iotria.  At  that  time 
(about  the  5th  century,  h.o.)  the  remaining  portions  of  Italy  were 
known  by  the  names  of  Opioa  and  l^prrlienia.  In  the  time  of  Pyrrhus 
it  was  extended  northwards  to  the  S.  frontiers  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and 
Liguria.  In  the  later  days  of  the  Republic,  when  those  countries  were 
subjected  to  the  arms  of  Rome,  the  name  was  extended  in  ordinary 
language  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  though  in  official  language  the  dis- 
tinction between  Italia  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  still  observed.  Under 
the  Emperors  this  distinction  ceased,  and  Italy  was  carried  to  the 
natural  limits  of  the  peninsula,  viz.  the  Alps.  In  the  last  ages  of  the 
Western  £mpire  the  name  was  applied  exclusively  to  the  northern 
provinces.  We  have  further  to  notice  the  poetical  names  of  Heapeiia,* 
AuMnia,'  and  SAtnxnia.* 

§  2.  llie  general  features  of  the  peninsula  are  the  results  of  its 
physical  structure.  It  consists  of  two  great  divisions:  (i.)  the 
alluvial  plains  of  the  Po  in  the  N.,  lying  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines ;  and  (ii.)  the  southern  extension  formed  by  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which  penetrates  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  peninsula,  and  reappears  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  Down  to  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Tarentum  this  ridge  is  a  single  one :  there  it 
bifurcates,  one  of  the  branches  continuing  to  the  E.  and  forming 
the  promontory  of  lapygia,  while  the  other  descends  first  towards 
the  S.  and  afterwards  towards  the  S.W :  hence  arises  the  striking 
resemblance  which  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  bears  to  a 
boot.  The  lateral  ridges  of  the  Apennines  are  generally  of  bw 
elevation,  and  seldom  reach  the  sea :  hence  the  line  of  coast  is  gene- 
rally regular.  The  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Po,  are  neces- 
sarily of  short  course,  the  central  chain  forming  an  unbroken  barrier 
throughout  its  whole  length.  The  climate  of  Italy  has  in  all  ages 
been  regarded  as  remarkably  fine.^    The  peninsula  lies  between  the 


1  OSnotri  ooloere  viri ;  nunc  funa,  minores 
Italiam  dixiase  duei$  de  nomine  gentem.— .^fin.  i.  5S2. 

*  Eat  locus,  Hesperiam  Oraii  oognomine  dieont, 

Terrs  antiqua,  potens  armia,  atque  nbere  glebe. — .Xn.  L  5S0. 

*  Hnlti  iUam  magno  e  Latio  totaque  pete1>ant 

AuBonia.  jBn,  vii.  54. 

PertoUe  Ansonias  ad  nrbet. — ^Hor.  Carm.  ir.  4,  56. 

*  Salve,  magna  parent  ftruglim,  Satomia  telhis 

Magna  viram.  Georp.  U.  17S. 

>  The  fine  poMage  from  Virgil  {Oeorg.  IL  186,  teq.)  on  this  theme  has  been 
already  quoted  (above,  p.  888). 
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[larallels  of  38^  and  46*^  N.  lat.,  in  the  most  favonred  region  of  the 
temperate  zone,  the  natural  heat  due  to  its  position  being  tempered 
by  tiie  seas  that  bathe  its  coasts,  and  by  the  high  ground  of  the 
Apennines  in  the  interior.  It  was  probably  somewhat  colder  in 
early  times  than  at  present.'  We  have  also  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  more  healthy,  the  modem  malaria  being  attributable  in  great 
measure  to  want  of  population  and  cultivation  J  The  soil  was  in 
many  parts  very  productive :  Campania  yielded  com  in  abundance, 
while  the  olives  of  Messapia,  Daunia,  and  the  Sabines,  and  the  vine- 
yards of  Etruria,  the  Falemian,  and  the  Alban  hills,  were  famed 
throughout  the  ancient  world.  The  highlands  of  the  Apennines 
and  the  plains  of  Apulia  afforded  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep, 
horses,  and  cattle.  The  plains  of  Lombardy,  then  covered  with 
forests,  supported  vast  herds  of  swine.  ITie  slopes  of  the  Apennines 
Were  clothed  with  magnificent  forests.  Mineral  productions  were 
not  numerous :"  gold  was  at  one  time  found  in  the  Alpine  streams ; 
copper  was  tolerably" abundant ;  the  island  of  II va  yielded  iron; 
fine  marble  was  found  at  Luna ;  and  among  the  special  productions 
cinnabar  and  calamine  are  tioticed. 

§  3.  The  mountains  of  Italy  belong  either  to  the  chain  of  the  Alps 
or  to  that  of  the  Apennines.  The  general  course  of  the  former  of 
th^  chains  has  been  already  traced  (p.  319).  It  remains  for  us  to 
describe  the  divisions  and  principal  heights  known  to  the  ancients, 
which  are  as  follows  from  W.  to  £. : — Alpes  XaritibnsBt  from  the 


*  Horace  speakB  of  Soracte  as  -white  with,  snow,  the  Alban  hills  as  covered 
with  it  on  the  first  approach  of  winter,  and  the  rivers  ttozen  : — 

Tides  ut  alta  stet  nlve  candidum 
Boraote,  neo  Jam  snstineant  onus 
Silvn  laborantes,  geluque 
Flumina  constiterint  acnto.  Carm,  L  9,  1. 

Quod  si  bnuna  nives  Albania  illinet  agris. — Ep.  i.  7,  10. 
Juvenal  alludes  to  the  Tiber  being  fh>zen,  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  occur- 
rence : — 

Hibemum  firaota  glade  descendet  in  amnem, 
Ter  matutino  Tiberi  mergetur.  Sat,  vi.  522. 

'  Certain  portions  of  the  peninsula  appear  to  have  been  unhealthy  in  early 
times — the  Maremma  of  Tuscany,  for  instance,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardea. 
Even  Rome  itself  was  unhealthy  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  as  the  subjoined 
lines  from  Horace  show  : — 

Frustra  per  antumnos  nocentem 

Corporibus  metuemus  Austrum.  Carm.  ii.  14,  15. 

Auctunmusque  gravis,  LibitinsB  queastus  acerbce. — Sat.  ii.  6,  19. 

*  The  assertion  of  Virgil  in  the  following  lines  partakes  of  poetical  license  : — 

HsBC  eadem  argenti  rivos  oBrisque  metalla 
Ostendit  venis,  atque  auro  pludma  fluxit. — Georg.  ii.  165. 
The  gold  mines  were  worked  out  in  his  day,  and  we  have  no  specific  statement 

of  the  production  of  silver :  the  fktct  that  the  old  coinage  was  of  copper  proves 

that  it  was  not  abundant. 
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coast  of  Liguria  to  X.  Yesiilai,*  Monte  Viso,  containing  the  sources 
of  the  Po,  A.  CottiflBy  northwards  to  Mont  Cents,  including  X.  ][»- 
trfina*  Mont  Qenhre ;  they  were  named  after  a  chieftain  of  emi- 
nence in  these  parts  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  A.  QnisB,  from  Mont 
Cents  to  Mont  Blanc,  including  Oremonii  Jiigiim»  Cramont,  and  the 
A.  CentronXesBt  about  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  A.  PennliUD*  from 
Mont  Blanc  to  Monte  Bosa,  including  the  Great  St.  Bernard :  the 
name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  Pen  or  Ben,  "  simmiit."  A.  Bbfli- 
tiMB,  in  the  Orisons  and  Tyrol,  including  X.  AdUa,  St.  Oothard, 
A.  CamioaB  or  YemitSB,  from  the  Atagis  eastward,  so  named  from  the 
tribes  of  the  Cami  and  Veneti.  And,  lastly,  A.  JnluBt  extending 
down  to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  named  after  Julius  Gassar, 
who  reduced  the  mountain  tribes  to  submission.  The  ApennXniii 
Xons^  emanates  from  the  Maritime  Alps  in  the  N.W.  of  Italy.  At 
first  it  runs  parallel  to  the  sea,  and  in  close  proximity  to  it,  sweeping 
round  the  head  of  the  Ligurian  Bay ;  it  then  almost  crosses  the  pen- 
insula to  the  Adriatic,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ariminum ;  from 
this  point  it  turns  to  the  S.S.E.,  and  assumes  a  directicm  parallel  to 
the  Adriatic  down  to  the  borders  of  Lucahia.  In  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula  the  main  range  approaches  nearer  to  the  j^dri- 
atic  than  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  leiives  on  the  W.  the  plains  of 
Etruria  and  Latiimi ;  as  it  descends  to  the  8.,  however,  it  approaches 
the  western  coast,  and  leaves  the  plains  of  Apulia  on  the  E.  In  ihe 
S.  of  Samnium  the  chain  presents  the  appearance  of  a  confused  knot 
of  mountains.  More  to  the  S.  it  resolves  itself  into  a  central  range, 
with  numerous  offshoots  ramifying  throughout  the  whole  of  Lucania. 
In  the  N.  of  Bruttium  there  is  a  remarkable  subsidence  of  the  chain 
between  the  Scylletian  and  Terinaean  bays ;  in  the  S.  it  rises  again 
into  a  lofty  and  rugged  mass  to  the  height  of  about  7000  feet.  The 
highest  simimits  of  the  Apennines  are  covered  with  snow  during  the 
winter.*  The  sides  were  far  more  extensively  covered  with  forests 
formerly  than  they  now  are.' 

§  4.  The  line  of  coast  coptains  the  following  bays  and  promon- 
tories from  W.  to  E. : — ^Ugnstitoni  Sinus,  G.  qf  Genoa,  extending 
along  the  coast  of  Liguria.    Luub  Prom.,  on  the  borders  of  Liguria 


*  Ac  velnt  ille  canom  morsa  de  mantibiu  altis 
Actus  aper,  multoe  Yesulas  quein  pinifer  annos 
Defendit.  ,«».  x.  707. 

>  Lucan  (U.  396,  9eq.)  gives  a  correct  deeoription  of  the  poeitioii  which  the 
Apennines  hold  in  the  Italian  peninsola. 
<  Hence  the  expression  is  strictly  true  : — 

Gaudctqne  nivali 
Yertice  se  attollens  pater  Apenninus  ad  auras. — Jin.  xii.  70S. 
*  The  pine  grows  only  on  the  loftier  summits,  as  implied  in  the  following 
lines : — 

Horrebat  glacie  saxa  inter  lubrica,  summo 

Piniferum  coelo  miscens  caput,  Apenninus.— 8il.  Ital.  {t.  748. 
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and  Etruria.  Popoloninm  FroiiL»  opposite  the  isle  of  Ilva.  CiieBBxaaa,** 
Monte  Circeo,  in  Latium,  a  told  and  abrupt  mass  rising  precipitously 
from  the  sea.  KisSnnm,'  C,  di  Miseno^  in  Campania,  forming  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Sinus  Cnmftnus*  Bay  of  Naples.  PronL  Mi- 
]ierv»,  Funta  deRa  CampaneUa,  a  bold  rocky  headland,  forming  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  deriving  its  name  from 
a  temple  of  Minerva  on  its  summit.  Fttttftant  Sm.»  O,  of  Salerno, 
commencing  at  Prom.  Minervae  in  the  N.,  and  extending  to  the 
headland  of  Poiidiiim>  Punta  di  Licosa,  in  the  S.  Palinllri  Prom.»^ 
C,  Palinuroy  in  Lucania,  named  after  Palinurus,  the  pilot  of  ^Eneas, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  buried  there ;  more  to  the  S.  a  bay  in 
Bruttiimi,  known  by  the  various  names  of  Sbms  Hipponi&tei,  Lame- 
tXiiiis,  Terin»iis»  "^bonexiiii*  and  HapetXAus*  after  towns  of  similar 
names  on  its  shore,  and  now  the  Odfo  di  Santa  Eu/emia,  Prom. 
BeyUmnmt  SciUa,  a  projecting  rocky  headland  jutting  out  boldly 
into  the  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sicilian  Straits.  Lenoopetra* 
O.  deEC  Armi,  the  extreme  S.W.  point  of  Italy,  and  the  termination 
of  the  Apennine  range ;  its  name  refers  to  the  white  colour  of  the 
clifis.  Prom.  Henmlis,  C,  Spartivento,  at  the  S.E.  point  of  the  pen- 
insula. Prom.  Zephyrinm,  C.  di  Bruzzano,  a  low  headland  on  the 
coast  of  Bruttium,  whence  the  Locrians  were  named  Epizephyrii« 
Sin.  SoylletionSf  G,  of  Squillace,  named  after  the  town  of  Scylletium. 
Prom.  Ladxdnm,  C.  deUe  Cdonne,  a  bold  and  rocky  headland  about 
6  miles  S.  of  Crotona,  crowned  in  ancient  times  by  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Lacinian  Juno.?  Sin.  Tarentlnus*  Qolfo  di  Taranto,  an 
extensive  gulf  between  the  two  great  peninsulas  of  Southern  Italy, 
commencing  at  the  Lacinian  promontory  in  the  W.,  and  extending 
to  the  lapygian  in  the  E.,  named  after  the  city  of  Tarentum.  Prom, 
lapygium  or  SalentXnnm*  C,  di  Leuca,  the  extreme  S.E.  point  of  the 
Jheel  of  Italy,  forming  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf.  Prom. 
Garg&ni,  the  N.  point  of  the  large  projection  occupied  by  Mt.  Gar- 


*  The  name  was  connected  with  the  legend  of  Circe,  though  it  does  not  appear 
why  this  promontory  should  be  identified  with  the  island  of  the  Homeric  myth 
{Od.  xi.  135).  Either  the  legend  itself  was  of  Italian  origin,  or  perhaps  the 
Cumeean  Greeks  identified  some  local  deity  with  their  own  Circe.  The  popular 
belief  is  expressed  by  Virgil  in  the  JEnHdf  rii.  10,  $eq. 

*  So  named  after  Misenos,  the  trumpeter  of  iBneas,  who  was  buried  there  : — 

Monte  sub  a^rio  :  qui  nunc  Misenus^b  illo 

Dicitur,  asternumque  tenet  per  scecula  nomen. — J?n.  tI.  284. 

Qua  Jacet  et  Trojie  tubicen  Misenus  arena. — Paopkkt.  iii.  18,  3. 

*  So  named  after  the  pilot  of  .Sneas,  who  was  buried  at  this  spot : — 

£t  statuent  tumulom,  et  tumulo  soUemnia  mittent ; 
£temumque  locus  Palinuri  nomen  habebit. — ^n.  vi.  880. 
'  Hinc  sinus  Herculei,  si  vera  est  fama,  Tarenti 
Cemitur.     AttoUit  se  Diva  Ladnia  confra.— ^«in.  iii.  551. 
Exten^tque  suas  in  templa  Ladnia  rapes. — Lvc.  ii.  484. 
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ganusy  and,  lastly,  Sin.  Ttogeftliiiis*  G.  of  Trieste^  at  the  N.  end  <^ 
the  Adriatic  Sea. 

§  5.  The  rivers  of  Italy  derive  their  importance  rather  from  his- 
torical and  geographical  associations  than  from  their  size.  From 
this  description  we  must  however  except  the  Padns*"  Po^  which  de- 
serves to  be  ranked  among  the  chief  rivers  of  Europe."  Rising  in 
the  Western  Alps,  it  drains  the  wide  basin  of  Northern  Italy,  re- 
ceiving numerous  tributaries  from  the  Alps^  on  the  N.  and  the 
Apennines  on  the  S.,  and  discharging  itself  into  the  Adriatic  through 
several  channels,  the  ])oeition  and  number  of  which  has  altered  from 
time  to  time.  Of  these  there  were  two  principal  ones,  named 
Padoa  and  Olana,  and  five  lesser  ones :  some  of  them  were  artificial ; 
in  others  extensive  embankments  were  raised  to  restrain  the  stream. 
The  next  important  river  in  Northern  Italy  is  the  AthMs,'  Adig^^ 
which  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  flows  parallel  to  the  Po^  and 
discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic  somewhat  N.  of  it.  In  Central 
Italy  we  may  notice  the  Anasi  Amo^  which,  rising  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Apennines,  drains  the  northern  portion  of  Etruria; 
and  the  TibSris,'  Tiber ^  which  has  its  sources  not  far  from  the  Amus, 
and  flows  with  a  general  southerly  direction  until  it  approaches  the 
9ea,  when  it  turns  towards  the  W. ;  its  importance  in  the  politioU 
geography  of  Italy  is  great,  not  only  as  being  the  river  on  which 
Rome  itself  stood,  but  as  forming  the  boundary  between  Etruria  on 
the  W.,^  and  Umbria,  the  Sabini,  and  Sanmium  on  the  E.    S.  of 


>  The  origin  of  the  name  Padtu  is  nnoertain ;  it  eomes  probably  fh>m  a  Celtic 
root.  The  native  ligarian  name  was  Bodencns.  The  Greeks  identified  it  with 
the  mythical  Eridanos,  and  the  Latin  poets  adopted  the  title  ttom  them. 

*  Vii^  designates  It  very  properly  the  "  king  **  of  the  Italian  rivers  : — 

Proluit  insano  contorqaens  vortioe  silvas 
Flwciorum  rex  Eridanns,  camposqoe  per  (mmes 
Cum  stabnlis  armenta  tolit.  Owrg,  L  481. 

1  As  these  streams  were  fed  with  the  melted  snow,  the  rirer  has  been  at  all 
times  liable  to  heavy  floods ;  hence  we  read  in  'Mrgil : — 
Eridanos,  quo  non  alias  per  pingoia  eulta 
In  mare  pnrpureum  violentior  effloit  amnis. — Owrg.  iv.  372. 

*  Virgil  couples  it  with  the  Po,  and  gives  it  the  epithet  of  **  pleasant  :** — 

Quales  aSrin  liquentia  flumina  drcum 

Sive  Padi  ripis,  Athesim  sen  propter  amamun, 

Consurgunt  geminie  quercus.  ^n,  ix.  679. 

*  The  name  was  connected  with  that  of  a  Tuscan  prince,  Tiberis  or  Thybris, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  drowned  in  it ;  its  earlier  name  was  Albula  : — 

Turn  reges,  asperque  immanl  oorpore  Tibris ; 

A  quo  post  Itidi  fluvium  cognomine  Tibrim 

Diximns  :  amisit  venim  vetus  Albula  nomen. — JSn.  viU.  S80. 

Albula,  quem  Tiberim  mersos  Tiberinus  in  undis 

Reddidit.  Ov.  Fa$t.  U.  889. 

*  Hence  it  is  termed  "  Tuscan  "  by  Virgil  :— 

Di  patrii  Indigetes,  et  Romule,  Vestaque  mater, 

Qu»  Tttscum  Tiberim,  et  lUunana  palatia  servas.— O'mt^.  i.  498. 
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the  Tiber  are  Che  Lirii»  Oarigliano,  which  has  its  sources  in  the 
Central  Apennines  near  the  lake  Fuciniis,*and  flows  through  the  S.E. 
of  Latium,^  joining  the  sea  at  Mintumse ;  and  the  Yvltaniiis,  Voltuifio, 
which  brings  with  it  the  collected  waters  of  almost  the  whole  of 
Samnium/  and  in  its  lower  course  traverses  the  plain  of  Campania 
to  the  sea.  Between  Campania  and  Lucania  is  the  Sil&niSt^  Sele, 
which  rises  in  the  N.E.  of  Lucania,  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
Paastum.  On  the  E.  of  the  Apennines  the  only  noticeable  river  is 
the  Anf  Idns,  0/anto,  which  rises  in  the  S.  of  Samnium,  and  descends 
to  the  plains  of  Apulia,  across  which  it  flows  with  a  gentle  stream  ^ 
to  the  Adriatic. 

f  6.  llie  lakes  of  Italy  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  that  country. 
They  may  be  arranged  into  three  groups :  (i.)  those  of  Northern 
Italy,  which  are  fed  by  the  Alpine  streams,  and  lie  as  it  were  in 
long,  deep  valleys ;  (ii.)  those  of  Central  Italy,  which,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, occupy  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  and  are  thus  gene- 
rally of  circular  or  oval  form,  and  of  small  size ;  (iii.)  those  few 
which  do  not  fall  under  this  description,  but  are  simply  basins  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  whence  the  water  has  no  natural  outlet.  1.  In  the 
first  of  these  classes  we  may  enumerate — the  laons  Yerbftniis*  Lago 
Maygiorey  formed  by  the  Ticinus;  L.  Larius,*  L,  di  Como,  hy  the 

*  Lnoan  is  xniBtaken  in  placing  its  Bonroes  in  the  country  of  the  Yestini : — 

UmbroMD  Liris  per  regna  Maric9 
Yestinis  impulsns  aquis.  ii.  424. 

*  Its  lower  coarse  crosses,  the  plain  of  Campania  with  a  slow  gentle  stream : — 

Non  rara,  quad  Liiis  quieta 

Mordet  aqua  tacitwmua  amnis.  Hon.  Carm,  i.  31,  7. 

'  Hence  the  Yultomos  is  a  rapid  and  turbid  stream  :— 

Delabitur  inde 
Yultomusqne  ceUr.    '  Lrc.  ii.  422. 

Multamque  trahens  sub  gurgite  arenam 
Yultumus.  Ov.  JTce.  XT.  714. 

Yirgil  characterises  it  as  vadotu$t  referring  apparently  to  the  inequality  of  its 
stream: — 

Amnisque  vadosi 
Acoola  YultomL  ^n.  tU.  728. 

*  The  Silarus  is  said  to  hare  possessed  the  quality  of  (bssilising : — 

Nunc  Silarus  quos  nutrit  aquis,  quo  gurgite  tradunt 

Duritiem  lapidum  mersis  inoltscere  ramis.^-8iL.  Ital.  viii.  583. 

*  The  passages  describing  the  rapidity  of  its  stream  apply  only*  to  its  upiier 
course,  near  which  Horace  lired  (at  Yenusia),  and  to  the  period  of  the  year  when 
it  was  swollen,  by  the  mountain  rains  : — 

Sic  taurifbnnis  voMtur  Aufldus 
Qui  r^na  Dauni  prs^fluit  Appall, 
Cum  sevit,  horrendamqae  culds 

DiluTiem  meditatur  agris.  Cttrm,  ir.  14,  25. 

>  Yirgil  describes  Larins  as  the  greatest  of  fhe  Italian  lakes.  Yerbanus  really 
holds  this  position,  a«  its  modem  name  implies ;  but  he  singularly  omits  all 
notioe  of  this : — 

Anne  lacus  tantos  T  te,  Lari  maxime,  teque  ^ 

Fluctibus  et  firemitu  assurgens,  Benace,  marino. — (7sory.  ii.  159. 
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Addua ;  L.  SeMnnt,  L,  (f  lieo^  by  the  Ollius ;  and  L.  BenAens*  L.  di 
Garda^  by  the  Mincius.  The  L,  di  Lugano,  between  the  two  first 
lakes,  though  of  large  size,  is  not  noticed  by  any  writer  earlier  than 
the  6th  century  of  our  era.  2.  In  the  second  class  are — ^L.  Vul- 
^f^iimfifj  L,  di  Bolsena,  in  Southern  Etruria,  a  basin  of  about  30 
miles  in  circumference ;  L.  BabatlnnSf  L,  di  Braccvano,  and  L.  dml. 
niiSi  L.  di  VicOf  in  the  same  district ;  L.  Albftnus*  L,  d^AVbano,  and 
L.  KemoreiLiif,  L.  di  Nemi,  in  Latium;  and  L.  Avernns'  in  Cam- 
pania. 3.  In  the  third  class  are  the  two  most  important  lakes  of 
Central  Italy — L.  TraaimSnnSf  L.  di  Perugia,  in  Etruria ;  and  L. 
Fndnnf ,'  L.  Fucino,  in  the  territory  of  the  Marsi. 

§  7.  The  ethnography  of  Italy  is  still  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
The  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  (L)  the  occupants 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula,  who  may  be  grouped  under 
the  following  five  heads— (1.)  Pelasgians,  (2.)  Oscans,  (3.)  Sabel- 
lians,  (4.)  Umbrians,  (5.)  Etruscans ;  and  (II.)  the  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Italy,  who  were  either  Celts — as  the  Gauls  and  the  Cami, 
or  of  uncertain  origin — ^as  the  Ligurians,  Veneti,  and  Euganei. 
The  former  class  alone  call  for  detailed  notice :  (1.)  The  Pelasgi 
were  in  historical  tirnes  confined  to  the  S.,  where  they  existed  under 
the  following  names : — the  Messapians  and  Salentines  in  the  lapy- 
gian  peninsula,  and  the  Peucetians  and  Daunians  in  Apulia.  The 
Siculi,  who  afterwards  crossed  into  Sicily,  belonged  to  the  same 
stock ;  and  at  an  early  period  a  Tyrrhenian  race  prevailed  in  Cam- 
pania and  in  Latium.  Probably  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Etru- 
ria may  be  referred  to  the  same  class.  (2.)  The  Oscans — whcnn  we 
may  identify  with  the  Opicans  and  Ausonians  of  Greek  writers,  and 
with  the  Auruncans  of  Roman  writers — were  reputed  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Campania,  and  held  Samitium  before  its  occupation 
by  the  Sabines.  The  Yolscians  and  ^Equians  belonged  to  this  stock, 
and  it  also  furnished  an  important  element  in  the  Latin  nation. 


^  The  mephitic  exhalations  arising  from  the  lake  and  its  neighbourhood  sog- 
gested  the  idea  that  there  was  an  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions  here.  To  this 
circumstance  iu  name  was  also  referred,  the  Greek  form  'A«piw  being  derired 
from  a  and  6^c.  »« the  birdless  lake :»'  the  line  in  Virgil,  howerer,  in  which  this 
is  expresticd,  4s  probably  interpolated  : — 

Spelunca  alta  ftiit,  vastoque  immanis  hiatu, 

Scrupea,  tuta  locu  nigro  nemorumque  tenebris ; 

Quam  super  baud  ulUe  poterant  impune  volantea 

Tendere  iter  pennis :  talis  sese  halitus  atris 

Faucibus  efltindens  supcra  ad  oonvexa  ferebat. 

[Unde  locum  Graii  dixerunt  nomine  Aomon].— J5&».  Ti.  287. 
»  The  **  glassy  **  waters  of  thi84ake  arc  noticed  by  the  poets : — 

Te  nemos  Anguitlce,  ritrea  te  Fucinus  unda, 

Te  liquid!  flevere  lacus.  ^n,  tU.  759. 

Vitreo  qucm  Fucinus  antro 

Nutrierat,  dcderatquc  lacum  transmittere  nando.— Su..  Ital.  iv.  846. 
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(3.)  The  Sabellians  are  said  to  have  originally  lived  in  the  central 
Apennines  and  the  upland  valleys  about  Amitemum.  Thence  they 
spread  southwards  in  a  series  of  emigrations,  defeating  the  Oscans, 
and  occupying  their  territories  as  conquerors.  To  this  class 
belonged  the  well-known  nations  of  the  Sabipes  and  the  Samnites ; 
the  Picfinr,  Peligni,  Vestini,  and  Marrucini ;  probably  the  Marsi ; 
the  Frentani  and  Hirpini ;  the  Lucanians  and  a  portion  of  the 
Bruttians ;  and,  lastly,  the  later  masters  of  Campania,  which 
country  they  seized  between  b.c.  440  and  420.  The  Sabellians  in 
each  case  probably  coalesced  with  the  earlier  Oscans,  with  whom 
they  may  have  been  allied  in  race  and  language.  (4.)  The  Um- 
brians  were  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  of  the  Italian  races.  At 
an  early  period  they  occupied  not  only  the  district  which  after- 
wards bore  their  name,  but  also  Etruria  and  the  plains  on  the 
Adriatic  from  Ravenna  to  Ancona:  they  were  also  allied  to  the 
Oscans  and  Sabellians.  (5.)  Of  the  Etruscans,  or  Tuscans  proper, 
we  can  say  nothing  more  than  that  they  were  entirely  distinct  from 
the  surrounding  nations,  and  that  they  were  probably  of  Indo- 
European  origin. 

§  8.  The  geographical  divisions  of  Italy  usually  recognized  had 
their  origin  in  the  names  which  the  Romans  found  attached  to  the 
countries  or  their  inhabitants  at  the  period  when  they  conquered 
them.  No  formal  division  of  the  country  took  place  imtil  the  time 
of  Augustus,  who  divided  it  into  11  regions,  the  limits  of  which 
were  not  in  all  instances  coincident  with  that  of  the  old  provinces. 
The  regions  included  the  following  countries :  1.  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania. 2.  The  Hirpini,  Apulia  and  Calabria.  3.  Lucania  and 
Bruttium.  4.  "the  Frentani,  Marrucini,  Peligni,  Marsi,  Vestini, 
Sabini  and  Samnium.  5.  Picenum.  6.  Umbria.  7.  Etruria. 
8.  Gallia  Cispadana.  9.  Liguria.  10.  The  E.  part  of  Gallia 
Transpadana,  Venetia,  and  Istria.  11.  The  W.  part  of  Gallia  Trana- 
padana.  This  division  continued  with  but  slight  alteration  to  the 
time  of  Constantine,  who  added  to  Italy  the  provinces  of  Rhoetia 
and  Vindelicia,  and  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  and 
arranged  the  whole  into  17  provinces, — the  northern  being  placed 
under  the  Vicarius  Italiae,  and  the  southern  imder  the  Vicarius 
Urbis  RomsB.    This  division  survived  into  the  Middle  ^ges. 

I.  Istria  and  Venetia. 

§  9.  The  small  district  named  Iitria,*  or  Histria*  lay  in  the  ex- 
treme N.E.  of  Italy,  on  the  borders  of  lUyricum,  and  consisted  of  tin* 


*  The  name  is  derired  both  by  Greek  and  Latin  authors  trom  the  notion  that  a 
branch  of  the  Ister  or  Danabe  flowed  into  the  Adriatic.  That  notion,  however, 
probably  originated  in  the  resemblance  of  the  names  Ister  and  Istri. 
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greater  portion  of  the  triangular  peninsula  which  ])rojects  into  the 
Adriatic  between  the  Sinus  Tergestinus  and  the  Sinus  Flanaticus. 
The  river  Arsia  bounded  it  <m  the  E.,  and  the  Formio  on  the  N., 
where  it  adjoined  Venetia.  It  was  not  a  naturally  fertile  country, 
but  in  the  later  a2;es  it  exported  considerable  quantities  of  com, 
wine,  and  oil  to  Ravenna.  The  Istrians  were  probably  an  lllyrian 
race,  but  we  know  little  of  them.  The  towns  are  few,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Pola,  unimportant. 

Pola,  PoUif  was  situated  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula^  on  a 
land-locke  1  bay  which  formed  an  excellent  port.  Tradition  assigned 
to  it  a  Colchian  origin.  We  hear  little  of  it  until  Augustus  established 
a  colony  there,  with  the  name  of  Pietas  Julia.  There  are  considerable 
remains,  among  which  the  amphitheatre,  two  temples,  dedicated,  the 
one  to  Rome  and  Augustus,  the  other  to  Diana,  and  a  triumphal  arch, 
named  the  Porta  Aurea.  are  most  famous.  We  may  also  notice — 
Parentiiim,  Parenzo^  on  the  W.  coast,  about  30  miles  N.  of  Nola,  occu- 
pied by  Romans,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  colony  by  Trajan;  and 
jBglda,  more  to  the  N.,  also  a  Roman  settlement,  and  restored  by 
Justin  II.  under  the  name  of  Justinopolis. 

History.-^The  Istrians  first  appear  in  history  as  confederates  of  the 
lUyriaos  in  their  piratical  undertakings.  Shortly  before  the  second 
Punic  War  they  were  reduced  to  submission  by  M.  Minudus  Rufus  and 
P.  Cornelius.  In  u.c.  183  they  were  again  attacked  by  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus  ;  and  in  the  years  178  and  177  they  were  finally  subdued  by 
A.  Manlius  and  C.  Claudius. 

§  10.  The  boundaries  of  YenetU  varied  considerably  at  different 
]ieriods.  In  the  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire  they  were  fixed 
at  the  Athesis  on  the  W.,  and  the  Formio  in  the  E. ;  but  in  the 
former  direction,  Verona,  Brixia,  and  Cremona,  and  sometimes  even 
Bergomum,  were  included  within  its  limits,  while  in  the  latter  the 
town  of  Tergeste  was  frequently  regarded  an  belonging  to  Istria,  in 
which  case  the  boundary  would  be  placed  at  the  Timavus.  Some- 
times Camia  was  regarded  as  a  distinct  country  from  Venetia,  and 
again,  previous  to  the  time  of  the  empire,  both  of  these  districts  were 
included  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  maritime  district  of  Venetia  con- 
sists of  a  broad  and  level  plain,  through  which  the  Alpine  streams 
find  their  way  in  very  broad  beds,  formed  in  the  periods  when  they 
are  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows.  The  coast  itself  in  the 
S.W.  is  fringed  with  lagunes,  through  which  the  rivers  escape  to 
the  sea  by  narrow  outlets.  ITie  rivers  are  confined  in  their  lower 
courses  by  artificial  barriers.  The  northern  portion  of  Venetia  is  of 
a  mountainous  character,  being  intersected  with  the  spurs  of  the 
Alps. 

§  11.  The  rivers  of  Venetia  are  numerous,  and  are  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  country.  The  AihidSf  Adtge  (p.  488),  is  the 
most  important.  The  next  in  point  of  magnitude  is  the  MednftenSt 
or  Kedoaem.  Brettta,  which  flows  by  Patavium,  and  receives  as  a 
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tributary  the  Meduaous  Minor,  Bacchiglione.  Then  follow,  in  onler 
from  W.  to  E. — the  8ilii»  Sele,  a  small  stream  flowing  by  Altinum ;  the 
.FlaTis,  Piave,  which  enters  the  sea  a  few.  miles  E.  of  Altinum  ;  the 
LiinflTit^ftt  Livenza ;  the  Tilavemptiis*  Tagliamento,  the  most  impor- 
tant in  Uie  E.  part  of  the  province,  having  its  sources  in  the  high 
ranges  of  the  Ali*8  above  Julium  Camicum  ;  the  Tnrms,  Torre, 
KatiLiOt  Nattsone,  and  BontiaSf  Jsonzo,  which  now  unite  their 
streams,  but  which  formerly  flowed  in  other  courses, — the  IHirrus 
and  Natiso  under  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  four  miles  W.  of  the  present 
channel,  and  the  Sontius  by  an  independent  channel ;  the  Frigldus* 
a  tributary  of  the  Sontius  ;  the  Tim&yufl,  TimaOf  a  river  little  more 
than  a  mile  long,  but  of  great  size  and  depth,  being  50  yards  broad 
close  to  its  source,*  and  deep  enough  to  be  navigable  for  vessels 
of  considerable  size  ;  and  the  Formio,  on  the  borders  of  Istria. 

$  12.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Venetia  were  named  Eugaaei,  a 
people  of  whom  some  traces  remained  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps 
within  the  historical  period,  but  of  whose  origin  we  know  nothing. 
The  two  chief  races  in  later  times  were  the  Yeniiti,  probably  a 
Slavonian  tribe,  who  occupied  the  W.  district  from  the  Athesis  to 
the  Plavis,  and  the  Canii»  probably  a  Celtic  race,  who  occupied  the 
E.  district.  The  towns  of  Venetia  rose  to  high  prosperity  under  the 
Roman  empire,  not  only  from  the  fertility  of  the  country,  but 
because  they  stood  on  the  great  high-road  that  communicated  with 
the  E.  To  the  latter  circumstance  they  also  owed  their  adversity : 
for  it  was  through  Venetia  that  the  barbarian  hordes  descended 
into  Italy.  Aquileia  ranked  as  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  from 
its  position  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  was  the  key  of  Italy,  and 
hence  the  scene  of  repeated  contests  for  the  possession  of  the  Impe- 
rial ix)wer. 

Tergeste,  Trieste^  was  situated  on  the  innermost  bay  of  the  Adrjatio, 
and  on  the  confines  of  Istria.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  settle* 
ment  as  early  as  B.C.  51,  when  it  was  plundered  by  some  barbarians: 
in  32  it  was  fortified  by  Octavian,  and  it  was  made  a  colony  by  Augus- 
tus. It  is  seldom  noticed,  and  neVer  attained  the  importance  which 
its  modem  representative,  Trieste,  now  enjoys.  Aquileia,  Aquileia,  was 
situated  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  between  the  rivera  Alsa  and 
Natiso.    It  was  founded  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  181,  and  named  after 


*  The  iramber  of  Its  noorces  is  rarioiifly  stated:  Tlrgfl  makes  them  nine; 
modern  travellers  redoce  them  to  four.  There  appears  to  hare  been  formerly 
some  oommnnication  with  the  sea,  by  which  some  of  the  springs  were  rendered  at 
times  brackish,  and  hence  perhaps  the  term  pelagw  applied  by  Yii^;  this 
phenomenon  no  longer  exists : — 

Antenor  potoit,  mediis  elapsos  AchiviB, 

lUyricos  penetrare  sinus  atque  intima  tutus 

Regna  libumorum,  et  fontcm  snperare  Timavi  ; 

Unde  per  ora  norem  vasto  cum  murmure  montis 

It  mare  proruptum,  et  pelago  premit  arra  sonanti. — ^JSln.  L  242. 
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the  accidental  omen  of  an  eagle  appearing  at  the  time  of  ita  foundation. 
It  soon  rose  to  importance,  both  as  a  place  of  trade  and  as  a  military 
station  for  the  defence  of  the  N.E.  border.*  In  a^d.  238  it  was  besieged 
witiiout  effect  by  the  tyrant  Bfaximin;  in  340,  the  younger  Constantme 
was  defeated  and  slain  beneath  its  walls;  in  388,  it  witnessed  the  defeat 
and  death  of  the  usurper  Mazimus  by  Theodosius  the  Qreat;  and  in 
425,  that  of*  Joannes  by  the  generals  of  Theodosius  II.  In  452  it  was 
utterly  destroyed  by  Attila.  Fomm  Jnlii,  Cividale  di  Fritdi,  lay  about 
25  miles  N.  of  Aquileia,  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps.  It 
was  probably  founded  hj  Julius  Caesar  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Garni:  but  it  did  not  nse  to  importance  until  the  later  ages  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  particularly  after  the  fall  of  Aquileia,  when  it 
became  the  capital  of  Y enetia.  Jnlinm  CftrnTftum,  ZugUo,  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  was  probably  founded  at  the  same 
time  as  Forum  Julii.  Altlniim,  AUino,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Silis,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  lagune,  from  which  it  is  now  two  miles 
distant.  It  became  a  £ftvourite  residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans,^  and 
was  further  known  for  its  excellent  wool'  and  its  nsh:  it  became  a 
colony  probably  under  Tngan.  Patayinm,  Padova,  was  situated  on 
the  nyer  Medoacus.  about  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  mythical 
founder  was  Antenor.*  The  earliest  historical  notice  of  it  is  in  b.c.  301, 
when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Laoedsemonian  Cleonymus.  In  174  it  is 
again  noticed,  as  seeking  the  interference  of  the  Romans.  Qenerally 
speaking,  howeyer,  its  history  was  uneyentful,  and  it  enjoyed  a  high 
degree  of  prosperi^  from  its  woollen  manu&ctures,^  which  so  enriched 
its  citizens,  that  it  was  the  only  city  of  Italy,  except  Rome,  able  to 
produce  500  persons  entitled  to  equestrian  rank.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  historian  Liyy.  In  a.d.  452  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  Attila. 
Near  it  were  some  celebrated  mineral  waters,  at  a  place  named  kpiad 
Fonf ,  Bagni  (T  Ahano^  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  singular  yolcanic  group 
of  hills  named  Euganeus  Collis:*  these  waters  were  resorted  to  by 
patients  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  Lastly,  YarAna,  Veroua^  though 
situated  chiefly  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Athesis,'  may  be  regarded  as  a 
Venetian  town,  as  it  probably  belonged  to  the  EuganeL  Of  its  early 
history  we  know  nothmg  :  it  became  under  the  Romans  a  colony,  with 
the  surname  of  Aug^ta,  and  was  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  The  Campi  Raudii,  the  scene  of  Marius's  yictory  oyer  the  Cimbri, 


*  Atuonitu  places  It  ninth  in  hiiOrdo  ITobilium  Urbhm : — 
Nona  inter  claras  Aqoileia  cieberis  urbes 
Ttala  ad  Illyricos  objecta  colonia  montet 
MoDnibos  et  parta  celeberrima. 
'  .Smula  Baiania  Altini  Uttora  villis.  Maet.  iv.  25. 

*  VcUeribna  primis  Appialia,  Parma  Kcondis 

Nobilis ;  Altlnum  tertia  landat  OTia.  Mast.  xir.  155. 

*  Hio  tamen  Ule  (sc.  Antenor)  orbem  Patari,  sedenqoe  loearit 
Tencronun,  et  genti  nomen  dedit ;  armaqoe  flxit 

Trola.  ^H,  i.  247. 

*  Yellera  com  ramant  Patarinee  molta  trilioes 

Et  pinguM  tonicas  aerra  secare  potest.  Mast.  xiv.  148. 

*  Enganeo,  si  rera  fides  memorantibiiB,  an^r, 

CoUe  sedena,  Aponua  tenia  ubi  Aimifer  exit.        Luc.  vlL  193. 

*  Turn  Verona  Atheti  ciromi\/bia,  Sil.  Ital.  rill.  697. 
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were  near  it.  It  was  the  bir^plaoe  of  CatulluB/  and  the  scene  of  some 
interesting  ocourrenoes  in  the  times  of  the  later  Roman  empire.  The 
amphitheatre  of  Verona  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation :  it  was  built 
of  marble,  and  was  capable  of  holding  22/i00  persons.  There  are  also 
remains  of  a  theatre,  of  a  ^teway  named  Porta  de  Bonari,  and  of  the 
walls  erected  by  Qallienus  in  a.d.  265. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — Tanriiliuii,  Treviso,  on 
the  Silis,  a  considerable  citv  after  the  fall  of  the  western  empire;  Opi- 
targinm,  Odeno,  l^tween  the  rivers  Plavis  and  Liquentia,  a  consider- 
able town  uuder  the  Romans,  destroyed  by  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni 
in  A.D.  372,  but  afterwards  restored;  Atente,  EsUt  about  18  miles  S.W. 
of  Patavium,  a  municipal  town  of  some  importance  as  early  as  b.c.  136, 
and  afterwards  a  Roman  colony;  and  VioentiA,  or  T^tU,  Vicema, 
about  22  miles  N.W.  of  Patavium,  frequently  noticed  by  Roman  writers, 
but  evidently  not  a  place  of  importance. 

Boads. — ^Venetia  was  traversed  by  an  important  hi^h-road,  which 
formed  the  chief  line  of  communication  between  MedioTanum  and  the 
Danube,  and  the  provinces  of  the  E!astem  empire.  It  passed  through 
Aquileia,  Altinum,  Patavium,  and  Vicentia.  From  Patavitun  a  branch 
road  joined  the  ^milian  Way  at  Mutina.  The  range  of  the  Alps  was 
crossed  at  three  points:  (1.)  by  a  road  which  led  from  Aquileia  up  the 
valley  of  the  Frigidus,  and  crossed  Mount  Ocra  to  2Bmona  in  Pannonia; 
(2.)  by  a  road  from  Aquileia  to  Julium  Camicum,  and  thence  across 
the  Alps  to  the  valley  of  the  Gail  and  the  Puster  Thai;  and  (3.)  by  a 
route  which  left  Opitergium  and  passed  through  the  Val  Sugana  to 
Tridentum,  and  there  fell  into  the  valley  of  the  Athesis. 

History.— The  history  of  Venetia  is  unimportant :  the  Veneti  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Rome  in  b.c.  302  against  the  Qauls,  and  they 
adhered  to  that  alliance  with  great  fidelity.  The  Cami  were  reduced 
about  B.C.  181.  Before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  the  Veneti  had  passed 
from  the  condition  of  allies  into  that  of  subjects  of  Rome.  They  pro- 
bably acquired  the  franchise  in  b.c.  49. 

II.  Gallia  Cisalfika. 

§  13.  OaUia  Ciialpiiut  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Athesis  on 
the  side  of  Venetia  and  farther  S.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  on  the  S. 
by  the  river  Rubicon  and  the  Apennines,  separating  it  from  Umbria 
and  Etruria  respectively ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Trebia  on  the  side  of 
Liguria,  and  further  N.  by  the  Alps ;  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Alps 
and  Rhaetia.  This  province  may  be  described  generally  as  con- 
sisting of  the  basin  of  the  Po ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion 
near  the  rise  of  that  river  which  belonged  to  Liguria,  the  whole 
course  of  the  river  falls  within  the  limits  of  Gallia,  which  was  un- 
equally divided  by  it  into  two  portions,  named  Transpadana  and  Cis- 
padana.  The  basin  is  of  a  triangular  form,  the  Adriatic  Sea  sup- 
plying the  base  line,  whence  the  sides  of  the  valley  gradually  con- 
tract towards  the  W.  The  greater  portion  of  this  district  is  an 
alluvial  plain,  the  length  of  which,  from  Augusta  Taurinorum  to 


«  Mantua  Virgilio  gandet,  Verona  Catollo.  Ot.  Am.  iii.  15,  7. 
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the  delta  of  the  Po,  is  above  200  miles,  while  its  Width  betwe^ 
Bononia  and  Verona  is  about  70.  Its  soil  was  wonderfully  fertile, 
and  tlie  productions  varied :  we  may  particularly  notice  wool,  swine, 
flax,  and  every  kind  of  grain. 

^ajwca.— Various  designations  were  employed  to  distinguish  the  Gaul 
of  Italy  from  the  northern  country  of  that  name.  The  most  usual  was 
Cisalpina,  i.  e.  "on  this  side  of  the  Alps,**  as  opposed  to  Transalpina; 
or  Citerior,  "nearer,'*  as  opposed  to  Ulterior,  "further."  The  Greek 
writers  used  the  expressions  "  (Jaal  within  the  Alps,"  or  "Gaul  about 
the  Po ;"  or,  again,  "  the  land  of  the  Italian  Gauls."  After  it  had 
become  thoroughly  Romanized,  it  was  termed  Gallia  Togata,  in  oppo- 
sition to  G.  Braccata  or  Comata.  Frequently  it  is  termed  simply 
Gallia. 

§  14.  llie  mountains  that  bound  the  basin  of  the  Po  are  connected 
either  with  the  Alps  or  the  Apennines :  only  a  few  of  them  received 
special  designations.  The  rivers  are  for  the  most  part  tributaries  of 
the  Po.  Those  on  the  left  or  N.  bank  are  of  considerable  size  and 
length ;  those  on  the  S.  bank  are  of  less  importance.  This  differ- 
ence is  due  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Po  approaches  the 
Apennines  more  nearly  than  the  Alps,  and  partly  to  the  large 
amount  of  snow  that  covers  the  latter  range.  The  most  important 
of  these  tributaries,  from  W.  to  E.,  on  its  left  bank  were — the  Dnria 
mnor,  Dora  Sipariat  which  joins  it  near  Augusta  Taurinorum; 
the  Stura,  Stura ;  the  Orgnt,  Oreo ;  the  Buria  Mi^or,  Dora  Baitec^ 
which  has  its  sources  in  the  Pennine  and  Graian  Alps,  and  flows 
through  the  valley  of  the  Salassi  by  Augusta,  Aosta ;  the  SedtM. 
Sesia ;  the  Ti4flniis,'  Ticino,  flowing  from  the  Lacus  Verbanus,  his- 
torically, famous  for  the  battle  between  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  in 
B.C.  218,  as  well  as  for  engagements  between  the  Alemanni  and 
Aurelian  in  a.d.  270,  and  between  Magnentius  and  Constantius  in 
352  ;  the  Addna»  Adda,  from  the  Lacus  Larius ;  the  OUiuSf  Oglio^ 
from  the  Lacus  Sebinus ;  and  the  Minoius,*  Mindo,  from  the  Lacna 
Benacus,  on  whose  banks  Cornelius  defeated  the  Insubres  and  Gene* 
mani  in  B.C.  197.  On  the  southern  bank  we  have  to  notice  in 
Gallia,  the  Trebla*  Trehhia,  flowing  l^  Placentia,  and  famed  for  the 
victory  gained  by  Hannibal  over  the  Roman  consul  Sempronius,  in 


B  Silius  ItalicQS  notices  the  remarkable  clearness  of  its  water  : — 

CflBroleas  Ticinna  aquas,  et  stagna  yadoso 

Perspicnos  serrat  torbari  nescia  fondo, 

Ac  nltidom  Tiridi  lente  trahit  amne  Uqnorem.— ir.  83. 

*  The  Mincins,  after  it  leares  lake  Benaons,  nms  in  a  deep  winding  ooforse, 
and  near  Mantoa  spreads  oat  into  shallow  lakes ;  henoe  YirgU  : — 

Propter  aqnam,  iardis  ingent  xMifie^abua  errat 

Mineins,  et  tenera  pnetexit  anmdine  ripaa. — Qtorg,  ilL  14. 
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B.C.  218 ;  the  Sonltaiina,  Panaroj  which  flows  not  Tar  from  Mutina, 
and  which  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Lignrians  and  the 
Romans  under' C.  Claudius,  in  b.o.  177;  and  the  Bheniit,  Heno, 
which  flows  near  Bononia,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  interview  be- 
tween Antony,  Octavian,  and  Lepidus,  ihat  took  place  on  a  small 
island  formed  by  its  waters.  On  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  were 
several  unimportant  streams,  one  of  which,  the  Bubloon,  probably 
the  FiumicinOy  has  derived  celebrity  from  its  having  formed  the 
boundary  of  Gallia  Cisalpina ;'  the  passage  of  it  by  Caesar  was 
therefore  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

§  15.  The  original  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  Tuscans : 
these  were  driven  southwards  by  the  Gauls,  who  crossed  the  Alps 
at  dififerent  periods  in  successive  emigrations,  commencing,  according 
to  Livy,  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  *  The  most  important  of 
the  Gaulish  tribes,  from  E.  to  W.,  (1.)  in  Gallia  Transpadana,were — 
the  Ckmomftnl,  between  the  Athesis  and  the  Addua ;  the  Insnbret* 
between  the  Addua  and  Ticinus ;  the  L»vi  and  Libidii  to  the  W.  of 
the  Ticinus;  the  SalaMi,  to  the  N.,  in  the  valley  of  the  Duria 
Major ;  and  the  Tauzini,  a  Ligurian  tribe,  in  the  Alpine  valleys  N. 
of  the  Po.  (2.)  In  Gallia  Cispadana — the  Ben5net»  on  the  Adriatic, 
between  Ravenna  andAncona;  the  LingSnes*  more  to  the  N.,  in 
the  low  flat  land  E.  of  Mutina  and  Bononia ;  the  Boiii  between  the 
Po  and  the  Apennines ;  and  the  Ananei,  in  the  W.,  at  the  base  of 
the  Apennines.  The  towns  of  this  province  were  in  some  instances 
of  Tuscan  origin  :  this  was  certainly  the  xJase  with  Mantua,  Adria, 
and  Bononia.  A  few  others,  as  Mediolanum  and  Brixia,  were  of 
Gallic  origin ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  Gauls  lived  in  villages, 
and  the  towns  were  erected  by  the  Romans,  ia  opposition  to  their 
interests,  as  military  posts  to  secure  the  conquest  of  the  coimtry, 
Tlie  first  that  were  thus  established  were  Placentia  on  the  S.,  and 
Cremona  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Po,  in  B.C.  219.  Sul>sequently  to 
the  formation  of  the  roads,  the  towns  became  wealthy  and  nume- 
rous. The  -^milian  Way,  in  particular,  in  Cispadana,  was  studded 
with  large  and  prosperous  towns,  such  as  Bononia,  Miitina,  Regium 
Lepidi,  and  Parma.  In  Transpadana  there  were  two  lines:  one 
running  |jarallel  to  the  Po,  and  marked  by  Mantua,  Cremona,  and 
Ticinum ;  another  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  by  Brixia,  Bergomum, 
and  Comum.  Between  these,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  country, 
stood  Mediolanum,  the  capital  not  only  of  Cisalpine  G^aul,  but  at  one 
period  of  Italy  itself; 

(1.)  In  Tran^Mdana,  from  E.  to  W.— Xantna,  Maniova,  was  situ- 
ated on  the  Miocius,  about  12  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Po. 


See  Locan  i.  218. 
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Its  antiquity  was  very  great:  it  was  founded  by  the  Etruscans,^  and 
retained  much  of  its  Etruscan  character  down  to  classical  times.  It 
is  seldom  noticed  in  history,  and  it  derives  its  chief  celebrity  from 
Virgil*  having  been  bom  either  there  or  at  Andes  in  its  territory. 
Brixia,  Bretcia,  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  about  18  miles  W.  of  lake 
Benacus.  It  was  probably  founded  by  the  Cenomani;  it  became  under 
the  Romans  a  thriving  and  opulent  town,  and  was  made  a  civic  colony 
by  Augustus  with  the  title  "Colonia  Civica  Augusta."  It  was  plun- 
dered by  the  Huns  in  a.d.  452,  but  recovered  the  blow.  The  remains 
of  antiquity  are  numerous  and  interesting.  We  may  particularly 
notice  a  building  called  the  Temple  of  Hercules  (more  probably  a 
hatUica  than  a  temple),  portions  of  the  theatre,  a  bronze  statue  of 
Victory,  and  a  large  collection  of  inscriptions.  CremSna,  Cremona^ 
was  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Po,  about  six  miles  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Addua.  It  was  colonised  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  219 
with  6000  men.  It  suffered  severely  from  the  Gauls  for  its  fidelity  in 
the  Second  Punic  War.  '  In  the  Civil  Wars  it  espoused  the  cause  of 
Brutus,  and  suffered  tiie  confiscation  of  its  territory  in  oonsequenoe.' 
In  the  Civil  War  of  a.d.  69  it  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Yitellian 
forces;  and,  having  been  captured  by  Antonius,  Vespasian's  genera], 
it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Though  rebuilt,  it  never  recovered  its  pros- 
perity in  ancient  times.  Mediolilnnin,  Mdan,  was  situated  about  mid- 
way between  the  rivers  Ticinus  and  Addua,  in  a  broad  and  fertile 
plain,  about  28  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Insubres,  and  was  captured  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  222.  We  hear 
little  .of  its  early  history :  it  probably  submitted  to  Rome  in^  190, 
received  the  Latin  franchise  in  89,  and  the  full  Roman  franchise  in 
49.  Subsequently  it  became  a  place  of  literary  distinction;  but  its 
ultimate  greatness  dates  from  the  period  when  it  became  the  imperial 
residence,  for  which  its  central  position  in  reference  to  Gaul,  Germany, 
and  Pannonia,  particularly  adapted  it.  Maximian  (about  a.d.  303)  was 
the  first  to  reside  there  permanently,  and  his  successors  followed  his 
example  down  to  Honorius  in  404.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Attila  in  452,  but  it  retained  its  eminence,  and  became,  in  476,  the 
residence  of  the  Gothic  kings.  It  was  adorned  with  many  magnifi- 
cent buildings,  of  which  the  only  remains  are  sixteen  colunms  of  a 
portico  formerlv  attached  to  the  public  baths.  BergSmnm,  Bergamo, 
lay  33  miles  N.E.  of  Mediolanum,  between  Brixia  and  the  Laous 
Lariui.  It  is  seldom  noticed,  but  was,  nevertheless,  a  considerable 
town :  it  derived  its  wealth  chiefly  from  copper-mines  in  its  terri- 
tory. It  was  laid  waste  bv  Attila  in  452.  Comiim,  Como,  was  situated 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Larius.    The  earliest  notice  of  it 


*  Virgril  Informs  as  of  this,  and  farther  that  it  contained  12  peoples,  wherein 
he  prohebly  refers  to  some  internal  divisions  of  the  place : — 

Hantaa,  dives  avis ;  sed  non  genus  omnibus  unum : 

Gens  illi  triplex,  populi  sub  gente  quatemi ; 

Ipsa  caput  popnlis ;  Tusoo  de  sanguine  rireB.^jEn.  x.  301. 

*  The  poet  possessed  an  estate  there,  which  was  confiscated  in  the  Ciril  Wars, 
but  was  restored  to  him  by  Augustus : — 

Fortunate  senex,  ergo  tua  rura  manebunt ; 

Et  tibi  magna  satis,  quamris  lapis  omnia  nudus, 

LimoBoque  palus  obducat  pascua  J  unco.  Eel.  i.  47. 

*  Mantua  was  inrolred  In  this  disaster ;  hence  Virgirs  exclamation  : — 

Mantua  vm  miserse  nimiura  vidna  Cremonse  I — Eel.  ix.  28. 
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oocurs  in  b.c.  196,  when  it  joined  the  Insubres  against  the  Romans, 
and  was  consequently  taken  by  them.  It  was  several  times  furnished 
with  Roman  settlers;  and,  on  the  last  of  these  occasions,  when  Julius 
CsGsar  sent  5000  there,  its  name  was  changed  to  Novum  Comum.  The 
place  is  chiefly  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  the  two  Plinys,  the  younger 
of  whom  had  several  villas  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  Ti^uni,  Pavia, 
was  situated  on  the  Ticinus^  about  five  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Po.  It  is  not  noticed  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  but  it  probably 
had  risen  to  be  a  considerable  place  under  the  Republic.  Its  position  on 
the  extension  of  the  JEmilian  Way  made  it  an  important  post.  It  was 
here  that  the  troops  of  Vitellius  rebelled,  that  Claudius  II.  was  saluted 
with  the  imperial  title,  and  that  Constantius  took  leave  of  his  nephew 
Julius.  It  was  destroyed  by  Attila,  but  restored  by  the  Gothic  king 
Theodoric,  and  made  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Northern 
Italy.  From  a.d.  570  to  774  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Lombard 
kings,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Papia,  whence  its  modem  name  is 
derived.  VeroellsB,  Vercdli,  the  chief  town  of  the  Libicii,  stood  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Sessites:  it  did  not  rise  to  importance  until  a^r 
Strabo's  time.  It  was  chiefly  fistmous  for  its  temple  and  grove  of  Apollo. 
Augusta  Tanrindnmii  Turin,  the  capital  of  the  Taurini,  was  situated 
on  the  river  Po  at  the  junction  of  the  Duria  Minor.  Its  original  name 
appears  to  have  been  Taurasia:  its  historical  name  dates  from  the 
time  when  Augustus  planted  a  oolong  there.  Its  position  was  good, 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Po.  Augusta  Prwtoria,  Aosta,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Duria  Major,  was  founded  by  Augustus  with  3000  veterans,  as  a  means 
of  keeping  the  Salassi  in  subjection.  It  commanded  the  passes  over 
the  Pennine  and  Qraian  Alps,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  attested  by  its  numerous  remains,  consisting  of  a  tri- 
umphal arch,  a  gateway,  a  fine  bridge,  and  some  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — ^Adria,  or  Hadria.  Adria, 
betnreen  the  Po  and  the  Athesis,  formerly  on  the  sea-coast  but  now 
14  miles  distant  from  it,  an  Etruscan  town  of  early  commercial  im- 
portance, but  insignificant  under  the  Romans  ;  Bedriaenm,  between 
Verona  and  Cremona,  the  scene  of  two  important  battles  in  a.d.  69 
between  the  generals  of  Vitellius  and  those  of  Otho  in  the  first 
Instance,  and  of  Vespasian  in  the  second ;  Lavs  Pompeii,  Lodi  Vecchio, 
16  miles  S.E.  of  Mediolanum,  probably  so  named  in  compliment  to 
Pompeius  Strabo,  who  conferred  the  Latin  citizenship  on  the  mimici- 
palities  of  these  parts;  Eporedia,  itrea,  on  the  Duria  Major  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Salassi,  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  Salassi,  and,  after  the  subjugation  of  this  tribe,  a  place  of 
wealth  and  importance;  Novaiia^  Novara,  between  Mediolanum  and 
VercellflB,  noticed  as  one  of  the  cities  which  declared  in  favour  of 
Vitellius  in  a.d.  69;  and,  lastly,  Segniio,  Susc^  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cottian  Alps  in  the  valley  of  the  Dtiria  Minor,  the  capital  of  the  chief- 
tain Cottius,  and  of  importance  as  commanding  the  passes  over  Mont 
Oenevre  and  Mont  Cents. 

(2.)  In  Gallia  Cispadana. — ^Ravenna,  Ravenna,  was  situated  near 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  long  range  of 
lagunes  which  stretch  northwards  as  far  as  Altintim.  It  was  originally 
an  Umbrian  town.  No  mention  of  it  occurs  until  a  late  period  of  the 
Republic,  nor  is  it  known  when  it  received  a  Roman  colony.  Its  sub- 
sequent importance  was  due  to  Augustus,   who  constructed  a  port 
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named  Portos  CUans,  or  siniply  Clasais,  ci^ble  of  holding  250  ships 
of  war,  and  made  it  the  chief  naval  station  on  the  Adriatic.  The 
town  was  very  secure,  being  not  only  surrounded  by  lagunee,  but 
built  on  piles  in  a  kgune  like  Venice,'  and  also  being  well  fortified. 
The  later  emperors  frequently  made  it  their  military  quarters,  and 
from  the  time  of  Honorius,  in  ▲.d.  404,  it  was  selected  from  its  ^reat 
securitT  to  be  their  pennanent  residence.  The  Qothic  kings  retained 
it  as  their  capital  until  539,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Byzantines,  and  became  the  residence  of  the  Byzantine  erarchs.  •  It 
was  captured  by  the  Lombards  in  about  750.  The  sea-coast  has  now 
receded  more  than  four  miles  fr^m  the  town.  The  only  Roman 
remains  are  a  few  basilicas  and  a  sepulchral  chapel.  Bononia,  BdhffnOf 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  on  the  river  Rhenus.  It  was  originally 
an  Etruscan  town  with  the  name  of  Felsina ;  it  afterwards  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Boian  Gauls ;  and  finally  it  became  a  Roman  colony  in 
B.a  189.  It  was  centrally  situated  in  reference  to  the  lines  of  commu- 
nication opened  by  the  Romans.  In  B.C.  43  it  was  garrisoned  by  M. 
Antonius,  but  was  seized  by  Hirtius.  It  was  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Antonian  fsunily,  and  hence  was  not  required  to  take  up  arms 
against  Antony  in  b.c.  32.  Subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Actium, 
however,  Octavian  sent  a  oolony  tMther.  In  a.d.  53  it  was  much 
damaged  by  a  fire,  but  it  was  restored  by  Claudius.  Kutibm,  Jfodeno, 
lav  25  miles  W.  of  Bononia,  on  the  Via  .Emilia.  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  p*obably  in  the  Gaulish  War,  b.c.  225-222,  and  was 
made  a  colony  in  183.  It  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Civil  Wars.* 
In  44  D.  Brutus  occupied  it,  and  was  besieged  in  it  by  M.  Antonius, 
who  was  defeated,  however,  outside  the  walls  in  two  engagements  in 
43,  and  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege*  In  a.d.  452  its  territory  was  laid 
waste  by  Attila,  and  in  about  600  it  fell  into  decay.  It  was  particu- 
larly famed  for  its  wooU  PannA,  Parma,  between  Mutina  and  Pla- 
oentia,  was  established  as  a  Roman  colony  in  B.C.  183.  It  is  seldom 
noticed  until  the  Civil  Wars,  when  it  sided  against  M.  Antonius,  and 
was-  consequently  taken  and  plundered  in  b.c.  43.  Its  territory  was 
celebrated  for  its  fine  wool.'  It  survived  Attila's  invasion,  and  was  a 
wealthy  city  after  the  Lombard  conquest.  Plaoentia,  Piaeema,  was 
situated  near  the  S.  bank  of  the  Po,  near  the  confiuenoe  of  the  Trebia. 
It  was  founded  in  B.C.  219  by  the  Romans,  and  supplied  with  6000 
colonists.  In  B.C.  200  it  was  captured  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  Gauls, 
and  for  some  years  was  liable  to  their  incursions,  so  much  so  that  in 
190  a  fresh  body  of  3000  colonists  were  sent  there.  Thenceforward  it 
prospered,  and  under  Augustus  it  is  noticed  as  one  of  the  most  fiourish- 
mg  cities  of  Cispadana. 


*  AU  the  allusions  to  Ravenna  bear  upon  its  **  watery  *'  character : — 
Qniquc  gravi  remo  limosis  segniter  nndls 

LtntA  paludo$a  prosoindunt  stagna  Rarenns. — Sil.  Itau  tUL  602. 
Sit  cistema  mihl,  quam  vineo,  malo  Rarennse ; 
Qnum  poasim  multo  rendere  pluris  aquam. — ^Maat.  liL  56. 

*  Bis  Ciesar,  Pemsina  fames,  Mutinsque  labores 
Aocedant.  Luc.  1.  41. 

*  Sator  oerdo  dedit  tibi,  cnlta  Bononia,  mnnus ; 

FoUo  dedit  Hutins.  Mast.  ill.  59. 

*  Velleribos  primis  Appolia,  Parma  secondis 

Nobilis.  Mart.  xir.  155 
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Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — ^Fa^entia,  Faenxa,  on 
the  Via  ^mili%  famed  for  its  vines  and  its  manufacture  of  linen,  and 
noted  in  history  as  the  place  whei*e  Ctirbo  and  Norbanus  were  defeated 
by  Metellus  in  b.c.  82 ;  Forum  Oomelii,  Imcla,  10  miles  W.  of  Faventia, 
said  to  have  been  named  after  the  dictator  Sulla,  the  residence  of 
Martial  at  one  period  of  his  life ;  datema,  on  the  Via  Emilia,  the 
scene  of  some  xnilitary  operations  during  the  Civil  War  in  B.C.  43,  and 
almost  the  only  town  on  the  Via  JSmilia  which  has  ceased  to  exist  in 
modem  times:  BrizeUum,  BresceUo,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Po,  chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  Emperor  Otho  put  an  end  to  his  life ; 
Seginm  Lejfidif  Beggio,  17  miles  W.  of  Mutina,  deriving  its  surname 
probably  from  ^mUius  Lepidus,  the  constructor  of  the  great  road,  a 
place  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Civil  War  with  M.  Antonius ;  and, 
lastly,  Claitidium,  Casteqgio,  on  the  borders  of  Liguria,  7  miles  S.  of 
the  ro,  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  victory  gained  there  in  B.C.  222,  by 
Marcellus  over  the  Insubrians,  and  a  place  apparently  of  some  import- 
ance until  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War. 

Boads, — We  have  ft^uently  mentioned  the  Via  ?KiniHa  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  It  was  constructed  in  b.c.  187,  by  M.  ^milius  Lepidus, 
to  connect  Placentia  with  Anminum.  It  runs  in  a  direct  line  for  180 
miles  through  a  level  plain,  and  is  still  the  great  high  road  of  that  dis- 
trict. So  great  was  its  importance  that  its  name  was  transferred  to  the 
province  through  which  it  passed.*  From  Placentia  the  road  was  con- 
tinued to  Mediolanum,  probably  after  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 
Transpadan  Gauls.  From  Mediolanum  brandi-roads  led  to  Augusta 
Pretoria  in  the  W.  and  to  Aquileia  in  the  N.E.  There  were  also 
branch-roads  from  Mutina  to  Patavium,  and  from  Placentia  to  Ticinum 
and  Augusta  Taurinorum,  and  so  on  to  the  Cottian  Alps.  There  were 
five  important  passes  over  the  Alps  in  this  province  : — (1.)  Across  the 
Rhsetian  Alps,  between  Verona  imd  Augusta  Vindelicorum,  by  way  of 
Tridentum,  the  valleys  of  the  Athesis  and  Atagis,  and  the  pass  of  the 
Brenner,  (2.)  Between  the  Lacus  Larius  and  Brigantia,  on  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  either  by  the  Splugen  or  by  ihe  Septimer,  both  of  which 
passes  are  noticed  in  the  Itmeraries.  (3.)  Across  the  Pennine  Alps, 
between  Augusta  Prsetoria  and  Ootodurus,  Mariignyf  by  the  Oreat  St. 
Bernard.  (4.)  Across  the  Qraian  Alps,  between  Augusta  Pnetoria  and* 
the  valley  of  the  Isara,  by  the  Litue  St.  Bernard.  (5.)  Across  the 
Cottian  Alps,  between  Augusta  Taurinorum  and  Brigantio,  Brian^on, 
in  Qaul,  by  the  pass  of  Mont  Qenhre.  Lastly,  the  Apennines  were 
crossed  by  a  road  oetween  Bononia  and  Arretium. 

History. — ^The  Qauls  became  first  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
formidable  incursions  undertaken  by  them  towards  the  S.,  in  one  of 
which,  in  B  c.  390,  the  city  of  Rome  itself  was  taken  and  in  part  de- 
stroyed. The  first  tribe  on  whose  territory  the  Romans  obtained  a 
permanent  footing  were  the  Senones,  who  lived  in  the  extreme  S.E. 
and  in  Umbria:  this  occurred  in  282.  It  was  not  until  fifty  years  later 
that  the  great  Gallic  War  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  distribution 
of  the  "Gallicus  ager."  In  this  the  Romans  gradually  subdued  all 
the  Gaulish  tribes ;  Placentia  and  Cremona  were  occupied  as  colonies 
in  219 ;  the  Boii,  in  Cispadana,  yielded  in  191 ;  and  the  Gauls  of  Trans- 
padana,  among  whom  the  Insubres  were  most  conspicuous  for  their  re- 


*  This  usage  appears  to  hare  commenced  at  a  very  early  period  : — 
Bomam  vade,  liber.    Si,  veneris  undo,  requiret, 
JBmiliie  dices  de  regione  vise.  Mast.  ML  4. 
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sistance  to  Rome,  yielded  about  the  eame  time.  Of  the  history  of 
Qallia  Cisalpina,  as  a  Roman  province,  we  know  little,  except  that  in 
B.C.  89  the  Jus  Latii  was  conferred  on  the  towns  N.  of  the  Po,  in  re- 
ward for  the  fidelity  of  the  Qauls  in  the  Social  War. 

in.   LlOURIA. 

§  16.  The  province  of  Ligoxia  extended  along  the  N.  coast  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  from  the  river  Varus  on  the  W.,  separating  it  from 
'  Gaul,  to  the  Macra  on  the  E.,  separating  it  from  Etruria ;  north- 
wards it  extended  inland  to  the  river  Padus,  the  right  bank  of  which, 
down  to  the  confluence  of  the  Trebia,  formed  the  boundary.  This 
district  is  throughout  of  a  mountainous  and  rugged  character,  being 
intersected  in  all  directions  by  the  ridges  of  the  Apennines.  The 
chief  exports  were  timber,  cattle,  hides,  and  honey.  Certain  por- 
tions of  the  country  were  adapted  to  agriculture,  but  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  subsisted  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  and  flocks. 
Among  the  special  productions  may  be  noticed  a  breed  of  dwarf 
horses  and  mules,  and  a  mineral  resembling  amber,  called  ligurium. 
The  coast  is  steep,  and  affords  few  natural  ports.  ITie  rivers  on 
the  S.  of  the  Apennines  are  small,  and  call  for  no  special  notice :  on 
the  N.  of  them  there  are  several  important  tributaries  of  the  Padus, 
particularly  the  Tan&nis»  Tanaro,  with  its  confluent  the  Stora. 

§  17.  The  inhabitants  of  Liguria  (the  Ligyes  and  Ligystini  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Ligtlres  of  the  Romans)  were  a  wild  and  hardy  race, 
chiefly  noted  for  their  excellence  as  light-armed  troops.  TheV  were 
divided  into  a  number  of  independent  tribes,  which  coalesced  only 
on  occasions  of  public  danger.  Of  these  tribes  the  most  important 
were — the  Apoaaif  in  the  valley  of  the  Macra ;  the  Ingauxii,  on  the 
W.  coast;  the  Intemelii,  on  the  borders  of  Gaul ;  the  Vagienni*  in 
the  mountainous  district  N.  of  the  Apennines  to  the  sources  of  the 
Padus ;  and  the  Tauxlni,  who  occupied  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Padus,  but  whose  capital  (Turin)  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  The  Ligurians  lived  for  the  most  part  in  villages  and  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  and  even  under  the  Romans  the  towns  along  the  sea- 
coasts  were  few.  Genua  served  as  the  chief  port,  and  LunoB  Portus 
in  the  E.  was  also  a  place  of  trade.  In  the  interior  there  were 
several  flourishing  places  under  the  Romans,  situated  at  the  points 
where  the  mountains  declined  towards  the  plain,  such  as  Augusta 
Vagiennorum,  Alba  Pompeia,  Asta,  and  Dertona.  These  are  seldom 
noticed  in  history,  but  nevertheless  appear  to  have  been  of  import- 
ance. We  sliall  describe  the  towns  in  order  from  W.  to  E.,  taking 
first  those  on  the  sea-coast,  and  afterwards  those  in  the  interior. 

{I.)  On  the  Ooa«t. —Nicaa,  Nice,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  and  on  the  borders  of  Qaul.  It  was  a  colony  of  Mas- 
silia,  and  was  therefore  not  a  Liguiian  possession.    In  B.C.  154  it  was 
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attacked  by  the  Ligurians.  In  the  later  period  of  the  Boman  empire  it 
was  attached  to  Oaul.  EMCvlif  MoncBoi  Portns,  Moncuio,  was  also  a 
Massilian  colony,  and  derived  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Hercules.  It 
possessed  a  smdl  harbour,  which  was  frequently  resorted  to  by  vessels 
trading  to  Spain.  Albium  Xntemflllum,  VirUimiglia,  the  capital  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Intemelii,  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rutuba,  and 
derived  its  name  Albium  from  its  proximity  to  the  Maritime  Alps. 
AlUmn  Inganniini,  AXbenga,  the  capital  of  the  Ingauni,  on  the  coast 
more  to  the  £.,  became  a  municipal  town  of  importance  under  the 
Romans.  Qe]I1U^  Qenoa,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Ligurian  Gulf,  and 
was  the  chief  town  in  Liguria,  an  eminence  which  it  owed  partly  to  its 
excellent  port,  and  partly  as  being  the  point  whence  the  valley  of  the 
To  was  most  easily  accessible, — a  road  crossing  the  Apennines  at  this 
point.  Hence  it  was  visited  by  Scipio  and  by  Mago  in  the  Second 
Punic  Wai".  By  the  latter  it  was  destroyed  in  b.c.  205,  but  was  rebuilt 
by  the  Romans  in  203.     It  is  seldom  mentioned  afterwards. 

(2.)  In  the  itifen'or.— Avgofta  Vagiennomiii,  the  capital  of  the  Vagi- 
enni,  stood  between  the  Stura  and  Tanarus,  probably  at  a  place  near 
Bene,  where  considerable  ruins  exist,  comprising  remains  of  an  aque- 
duct, amphitheatre,  baths,  &c.  Pollentia,  Folmza,  was  situated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Stura  and  Tanarus.  Its  chief  celebrity  is  due  to 
the  great  battle  fought  there  between  Stilicho  and  the  Goths  under 
Alaric,  in  a.d.  403.  Its  pottery  and  its  dark-coloured  wool  ai-e  noticed. 
Alba  Pompeia,  AJha,  on  the  Tanarus,  owed  its  distinctive  appellation 
to  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  who  conferred  many  privileges  on  the  towns 
of  this  district.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Pertinax.  Atta, 
Asti,  on  the  Tanarus,  became  a  Roman  colony,  probably  under  the 
Emperor  Trajan.  It  was  noted  for  its  pottery.  Aqa»  StatiellflB,  Acqui, 
was  the  chief  town  of  the  Statielli,  and  owed  its  name  to  the  mineral 
springs  there.  Some  remains  of  the  ancient  baths  and  numerous  other 
antiquities  still  exist.  Dertdna,  Tortona,  was  foimded  by  the  Romans 
under  the  republic,  and  recolonised  by  Augustus.  It  stood  on  the 
road  leading  from  Genua  to  Placentia,  and  was  a  convenient  station  for 
troops.  Cexnenelimn,  Cimiez,  near  Nicsea,  the  resort  of  wealthy  Romans 
under  the  later  empire,  on  account  of  its  mild  air.  Vada  Sab&ta,  Vado, 
possessing  one  of  the  best  roadsteads  on  the  Ligurian  coast,  and  the  point 
whence  a  road  crossed  the  Apennines. 

Boads. — The  position  of  Liguria  made  it  the  greatest  thoroughfiEire 
between  Rome  and  Gaul.  The  maritime  road  was  a  continuation  of 
the  Via  Anrelia,  and  was  constructed  as  far  as  Vada  Sabata  by  i£miliuB 
Scaurus  in  B.C.  109.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  B.C.  14, 
that  it  was  carried  on  to  Gaul.  This  was  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  the 
road  requiring  to  be  cut  in  the  &ce  of  the  mountain  in  certain  places. 
At  the  head  of  the  pass  Augustus  erected  a  massive  trophy  or  monu- 
ment, named  Tropsea  Augusti,  the  remains  of  which  may  be  seen  at 
Turhia. 

History, — We  have  some  few  notices  of  the  Ligurians  in  early  Greek 
writers,  from  which  we  conclude  that  they  were  a  more  powerful  and 
widely-spread  nation  in  early  than  in  late  times.  The  Romans  first 
entered  mto  warfare  with  them  in  B.C.  237,  and  continued  a  series  of 
wars  for  above  eighty  years.  The  progress  of  their  arms  was  very  slow. 
The  Apuani  were  removed  in  a  body  to  Samnium  in  180;  the  Ingauni 
and  Intemelii  were  conquered  in  181,  and  the  Statielli  in  173;  but  the 
Ligurians  were  not  really  reduced  to  peaceable  subjection  until  the 
oonstruction  of  the  roads  just  described,  in  the  years  109  and  14. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 
ITALY — continued,    etburia,  umbbia,  picenum,  sabini,  harsi, 

VESTINI,   MABBUCINI,   PELIGKI,   BAMNIUH. 

IV.  Etbubia.  §  1 .  Boundaries,  and  general  features.  §  2.  Mountains 
and  Rivers.  §  3.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  Roads;  History.  V.  Umbbia. 
§  4.  Boundaries,  and  general  features.  §  5.  Mountains  and  Rivers. 
§  6.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  Roads;  History.  VI.  Picenum.  §  7. 
Boundaries  ;  Mountains  and  Rivers.  §  8.  Inhabitants  ;  Towns  ; 
Roads;  History.  VII.  The  Sabini,  Mabsi,  Vestini,  MABBraNi, 
and  Pelioni.  §  9.  Sabim.  Boundaries,  and  general  features. 
§  10.  Mountains  and  Rivers.  §  11.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  Roads; 
History.  §  12.  The  Marsi.  §  13.  The  Vestini.  §  14.  The  Marru- 
cmi.  §  lo.  The  Peligni.  VIII.  Samnitm.  §  16.  Boundaries; 
Mountains  and  Rivers.  §  17.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  Roads;  History. 
§  18.  The  Frentani. 

rv.  Etburia. 

§  1.  Etrnria  (the  lyrrhenia  of  the  Greeks)  was  boiuided  on  the 
^.W,  by  the  river  Macra,  separating  it  from  Liguria ;  on  the  N.  by 
ihe  Apennines  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Tiber,  separating  it  from  Umbria, 
the  Sabini,  and  Latium ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 
This  province  is  varied  in  character ;  the  N.  and  N.E.  is  very  moun- 
tainous, being  intersected  with  lofty  and  rugged  spurs  belonging 
to  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines ;  the  central  district,  though 
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fitill  of  a  mouutainous  character,  has  ridges  of  less  height  intermixed 
with  valleys  of  considerable  width  and  fertility,  such  as  are  those 
of  the  Amus  and  the  Olanis ;  the  maritime  district,  now  called  the 
MaremTna,  is  a  plain  of  varying  width,  according  as  the  ridges 
approach  to  or  recede  from  the  coast.  The  general  direction  of  the 
ranges  in  the  central  region  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Apennines, 
t.  c,  from  N.W.  to  S.E. ;  and  the  rivers  find  outlets  to  Uie  sea  at 
places  where  the  ranges  are  interrupted.  Near  the  coast  the  hills 
strike  out  at  right  angles  to  their  former  course,  and  in  some 
instances  descend  to  the  very  coast  itself.  In  the  S.E.  there  is  a 
volcanic  region  of  some  extent,  connected  with  that  of  the  Roman 
Campagna,  The  volcanoes  have  not,  however,  been  active  in  histo- 
rical times,  the  craters  having  been  transformed  into  lakes.  Certain 
portions  of  Etruria  were  remarkably  fertile,  particularly  the  plain 
of  the  Amus,  the  valleys  of  the  Clanis  and  the  Umbro,  and  the 
maritime  plain.  The  coast-line  is  broken  at  certain  points  by  the 
protrusion  of  the  ranges,  but  still  there  is  a  deficiency  of  good 
harbours. 

§  2.  Few  of  the  Etrurian  mountains  are  known  to  us  by  special 
names ;  we  may,  however,  specify  Argentarins,  ArgentarOf  a  remark- 
able mountain,  forming  a  promontory  on  the  coast ;  Soracte,^  Monte 
8,  OrestCy  near  the  Tiber,  a  bold  and  abrupt  mass,  rising  out  of  the 
Roman  plain  on  the  N.,  and  hence  a  conspicuous  object  from  Rome 
itself;  and  dminius  Kontt  Monte  CiminOy  a  range  that  stretches 
away  in  a  S.W.  direction  from  the  Tiber  to  the  sea-coast,  and  forms 
the  boimdary  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Campagna  on  the  N.  The 
two  chief  rivers  of  Etruria  are  the  Amus  and  the  Tiberis  (p.  488). 
Of  the  affluents  of  the  Amus  the  only  one  whose  ancient  name  has 
come  down  to  us  is  the  Auser*  SerchiOf  which  flowed  by  Luca,  and 
formerly  joined  the  Amus,  but  now  reaches  the  sea  by  an  indepen- 
dent channel.  Of  the  affluents  of  the  Tiber,  we  have  to  notice  the 
Olaiiii,  Chiana,  which  drains  a  valley  between  the  Amus  and  the 
Tiber  of  such  remarkable  flatness  that  the  waters  can  be  carried  off 
in  either  direction :  in  ancient  times  the  outlet  was  to  the  Tiber :  at 
present  there  are  two  channels,  one  into  the  Amus,  the  other  into 
the  Tiber ;  and  the  Oremira,  Fosso  di  Valcoy  a  small  and  generally 
sluggish  brook,'  flowing  through  a  deep  valley  from  Veil  to  the  Tiber, 

*  It  is  referred  to  by  Horace  in  the  well-known  ode  : — 

Video,  at  alta  stet  nire  candidom 

Soracte.  Oarm.  i.  9,  1. 

On  its  summit  were  a  temple  and  grove  of  Apollo : —  * 

Somme  deAm,  tancti  eustoM  Sorootis,  ApoUo.  JSn.  xi.  785. 

'  It  is  only  after  heary  rains  that  its  stream  is  violent :  — 

Ut  ccleri  passu  Cremeram  tetigere  rapacem 
(Turbidus  hibemis  ille  fluebat  aquis), 

Castra  loco  ponunt  Or.  Fast,  ii.  205. 
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and  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  the  Fabii  in  B.C.  476.  On  the  coast 
iKJtween  the  Arniis  and  Tiber  we  meet  with  the  08Mina«  Cedna^ 
which  watered  the  territory  of  Volaterrse;  the  Vmbro*  Om&rtwie, 
which  flowed  beneath  the  walls  of  Russellse ;  and  the  Minio,  Mig^ 
none,  a  sin&U  stream  noticed  by  Virgil.  The  chief  lakes  of  Etruria 
have  been  already  noticed  :  two  of  them  were  historically  famous — 
the  Lacm  TraiiaiSniis*  for  the  great  victory  obtained  there  by  Han- 
nibal over  the  Roman  consul,  C.  Flaminius,  in  B.C.  217 ;  and  the 
Lacm  Vadimfinift  a  mere  pool  near  the  Tiber,  for  two  successive 
defeats  of  the  Etruscans  by  the  Romans,  llie  Laoos  Cloiliiiis  was 
a  stagnant  accumulation  of  water  connected  Mrith  the  river  Clanis. 

§  3.  The  origin  of  the  Etruscans  •  is  still  wrapped  in  obscurity. 
The  ancients,  from  Herodotus  downwards,  believed  them  to  be 
Lydians.*  The  probability  is  that  they  were  a  mixed  people,  con- 
taining three  distinct  elements  :  the  Pelasgi,  who  supplied  the  bulk 
of  the  population ;  the  Rasenna,  or  proper  Etruscans,  who  entered 
from  the  N.  as  a  conquering  race,  and  subdued  the  Pelasgi ;  and  the 
I'mbrians,  who  were  regarded  as  the  aboriginal  population  of 
Central  Italy.  The  Etrurians  were  the  most  refined  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  were  particularly  skilful  in  various  kinds 
of  handicraft.  Their  architecture  resembled  the  Cyclopean  style  of 
the  Greeks,  the  walls  being  built  of  large  irregular  blocks,  rudely 
squared,  and  laid,  without  cement,  in  horizontal  courses.  They 
were  skilful  in  the  construction  of  sewers,  and  in  the  laying 
out  of  streets ;  in  the  erection  of  sepulchres,  and  the  adornment  of 
the  interior  walls  with  paintings ;  in  the  manufiwjture  of  earthen- 
ware vases  and  domestic  utensils ;  in  the  sculpture  of  sarcophagi 
and  sepulchral  urns ;  and  in  the  casting  of  figures  in  bronze.  They 
were  not  united  under  a  single  government,  but  formed  a  confede- 
racy of  twelve  cities,  each  of  which  was  an  independent  state,  and 
united  with  the  others  only  in  matters  of  common  interest  llie 
following  nine  were  unquestionably  members  of  the  league — Tar- 
quinii,  Veii,  Volsinii,  Clusium,  Volaterrne,  Vetulonium,  Perusia, 
Cortona,  and  Arretium :  to  these  may  probably  be  added,  Ca?re  and 
Falerii,  though  the  claims  of  Faesulae,  Rusellae,  Pisaj,  and  Volci  are 
nearly  equally  strong.  Some  of  the  Etruscan  towns  were  of  very 
great  antiquity :  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  a  few  others,  traced  back 
their  existence  to  the  time  when  the  Umbrians  occupied  the  coun- 


'  The  people  were  named  by  Latin  writers  either  Etroflci  or  Tasol,  both  of 
which  are  modifications  of  the  same  original  name  Tursci. 

*  Hence  the  epithets  "  Lydian "  and  **  Maeonian  *'  are  naed  as  eqnlTalent  to 
Tuscan : — 

nbi  L  J  dins  arra 
Inter  opima  virftm  leni  fluit  agmine  Tibris.  jEn,  ii.  781. 

O  Meonis  delecta  Jnvcntus.  Id,  viii.  499. 
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try  :  others  claimed  a  Pelasgic  origin,  as  Caere  (under  its  older  name 
of  Agylla),  Falerii,  and  Pisas;  others  again  were  of  a  purely 
Etruscan  origin,  aa  Tarquinii,  Volaterne,  and  many  others ;  and> 
lastly,  a  few,  as  Sena  Julia,  Satumia,  and  Florentia,  dated  only 
from  the  Eoman  period.  The  Etruscan  towns  occupied  remarkable 
positions,  being  generally  erected  on  the  summits  of  precipitous 
hills.  The  walls  which  surrounded  them  were  of  the  most  massive 
character.  Possessed  of  this  double  security,  they  appear  to  have 
passed  a  tolerably  peaceable  existence  subsequently  to  the  time  of 
the  Eoman  conquest.  We  shall  describe  them  in  order  from  N. 
toS. 

Lvna,  LuHtf  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macra,  on  the 
bordera  of  Liguria,  At  the  time  the  Romans  first  knew  it,  the  Ligu- 
rians  had  gained  possession  of  it  from  its  old  masters,  the  Etruscans. 
The  Romans  colonized  it,  first  in  b.c.  177,  and  again  under  the  Second 
Triumvirate;  but  it  never  rose  to  any  eminence.^  Its  territory  was 
fiEunous  for  its  wine  and  its  cheeses,*  and  still  more  for  its  quarries  of 
white  Carrara  marble,  which  was  used  both  for  building  and  for 
statuary. 7  About  five  miles  frt>m  the  town  there  is  a  magnificent  gulf 
called  Portus  LniUD,^  now  the  O.  of  Snezia:  a  range  of  rocky  hills 
intervenes  between  the  town  and  the  o«y,  so  that  it  does  not  appear 
how  it  could  have  served  as  the  port  of  Luna.  Luoa,  Lucccl,  was 
situated  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Auser,  and  about  12  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  rather  a  Ligurian 
than  an  Etruscan  town,  and  was  included  within  the  limits  of  Liguria 
by  Augustus.  It  was  colonized  in  177,  and  became  a  municipium  in 
49.  Csesar,  while  in  charge  of  the  province  of  Gaul,  frequently  ap- 
pointed it  as  a  rendezvous  for  his  political  fneuds.  There  are  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  visible.  Pim,  Pim^  was  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Amus,  at  a  distance  formerly  of  2|,  but  now  of  6,  miles  from 
its  mouth.  Most  ancient  writers  connected  it  with  Pisa  in  Elis,^  and 
supposed  it  to  be  founded  by  Peloponnesiai^s  after  the  Trojan  AVar.  It 
appears  probable  that  it  was  a  Pelasgic  settlement;  but  it  afterwards 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Etruscans,  and  became  one  of  their  chief 
cities.  Its  position  rendered  it  an  important  frontier  town  in  the  wars 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Ligurians.    A  Roman  colony  was  planted  there 


*  It  was  deserted  even  hi  Lucan's  time : — 

Aruns  incoluit  deteriw  mcenia  Laiue.  i.  586. 

*  Cascus  EtmscsB  slgnatns  imagine  Luns>, 

Pnestabit  pueris  prandia  mille  tnis.  Makt.  xiii.  30. 

'  Anne  metallifera  repetit  Jam  momia  Lun®  ? — Stat.  ^r.  Iv.  4,  28. 

Lttnaqne  portandls  tantom  soffecta  columnis.  Id,  iv.  2,  29. 

"  Tunc  qnos  a  niveis  exegit  Lima  metallis 

Insignis  portu  ;  quo  non  spatiosior  alter 

Innumcras  cepisse  rates,  et  claudere  pontum. — Sil.  Ital.  viii.  482. 

•  Hence  the  epithet  of  "  Alphean  "  :— 

Hoe  parere  jubcnt  Alphea  ab  origine  Pisee  : 
Urbs  Etrusca  solo.  ^fn.  z.  179. 

Nee  Alphc€t  capiunt  navalia  Pisse.  Claud.  B,  Gild.  483. 
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in  180,  at  the  request  of  the  Pisans  themselves,  and  again  by  Augustus. 
Its  territory  was  fertile,  producing  a  fine  kind  of  wheat  and  excellent 
wine.  Its  port  was  situated  at  a  point  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Amus  and  Leghorn.  F»siU»,  Fieeole,  was  situated  on  a  hill  about 
three  miles  N.  of  the  Aruus.  It  is  noticed  in  the  great  Gaulish  War 
in  B.C.  225,  and  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  as  it  stood  on  the  route 
which  the  invading  hosts  followed.  It  was  destroyed  by  Sulla,  and 
restored  bv  a  colony  of  his  pAi*ty,  who  afterwards  rendered  it  the  head- 
quarters of  Catiline.*  The  circuit  of  the  walls,  the  remains  of  a  theatre, 
a  curious  reservoir,  and  other  objects,  have  been  found  on  its  site. 
Florentia,  Florence^  on  the  Amus.  probably  derived  its  origin  as  a  town 
from  a  Roman  colony  planted  here,  originally  perhaps  by  Sulla,  but 
renewed  by  the  triumvu«  after  the  deatb  of  Csesar.  From  the  latter 
of  these  periods  it  became  a  flourishing  town,  though  seldom  noticed 
in  history.  There  are  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  there.  Arre- 
tinrn,  Arezzo,  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Amus.  It 
became  in  thet  Gaulish  Wars  a  military  post '  of  the  highest  import- 
ance,  as  commanding  the  communications  between  Cisalpine  Gaul  and 
Etruria.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius  it  sided  with  the  latter, 
and  suffered  severely  in  consequence.  Crosar  occupied  it  in  B.C.  49, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War;  but  subsequently  to  this*  its 
name  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  history.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
pottery  of  a  bright  red  hue,'  many  specimens  of  which  are  still  extant. 
Numerous  works  in  bronze  have  also  been  discovered  there.  Maecenas 
was  probably  a  native  of  this  place.  CortOna,  CorUma,  stood  on  a  lofty 
hill,  S.  of  Arretium,  and  about  9  miles  N.  of  the  Lacus  Trasimenus. 
It  was  reputed  a  very  ancient  city,  having  been  founded  by  the  Um- 
briau9,  then  occupied  by  Pelasgians  under  the  name  of  Corythus,**  and 
finally  by  Etmscans.  It  received  a  Roman  colony,  probably  in  Sulla's 
time.  Its  walls  may  still  be  traced,  and  present  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Cyclopean  architecture  to  be  seen  in  all  Italy.  Sena 
Julia,  Sienna^  was  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Etruria,  and  appears 
to  have  been  founded  by  Julius  Cjcsar:  it  is  seldom  noticed.  Volatarra, 
VoUerra^  stood  about  5  miles  N.  of  the  river  Csecina,  and  15  from  the 
sea.  Its  position  was  fine,  the  height  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stood 
being  about  1 700  feet.  It  was  a  city  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  one  of 
the  twelve  chief  towns  of  Etmria.  In  the  civil  wars  between  Sulla  and 
Marius,  it  became  the  last  stronghold  of  the  party  of  the  latter,  and 
was  b^ieged  for  two  years  by  Sulla  himself,  ana,  after  its  capture, 
suffered  various  losses.  It  received  a  fresh  colony  under  the  Trium- 
virate, but  is  not  subsequently  mentioned.  The  ancient  walls  may  be 
traced  throughout  their  whole  circuit,  and  in  some  places  are  in  a  high 


Its  inhabitants  were  noted  for  their  skill  in  divination : — 
Adf^t  et  eacris  interpres  fulminis  alia 

FmsuUu  SiL.  Ital.  viii.  478. 

-  An,  Corrine,  sedet,  dausiun  ae  consul  incrti 
Ut  tencat  vallo ;  Pocnna  nunc  occupet  altoa 
Arreti  moros.  Id.  t.  121. 

'  Aretina  nimis  ne  spemas  rasa,  monemns : 

Lautua  erat  Toacis  Porsena  fictilibua.  Mart.  xIt.  98. 

The  Latin  poets  have  borrowed  this  name  fh>m  them  : — 
Surge  age,  et  hec  lietiis  longcevo  dicta  parent! 
Hand  dubitanda  refer.   Corythom,  terrasqne  require 
Ataonlas.  jEn.  iU.  169. 
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state  of  preservation:  two  of  the  ancient  gateways,  probably  of  the 
Roman  period,  also  remain.  The  eepulohres  are  numerous,  and  have 
yielded  a  large  collection  of  urns,  many  of  which  are  adorned  with 
sculptures  and  bas-reliefs.  Clndnmi  Chiusi,  was  situated  on  a  gentle 
hill  rising  above  the  valley  of  the  Clanis,  and  near  the  lake  named 
after  it.  Its  antiquity  was  believed  to  be  very  great,  and  Virgil  repre- 
sents it  as  aiding  iEneas  against  Tumus.*  It  was  one  of  the  cities  that 
joined  in  the  war  against  Tarquinius  Priscus.  The  invasion  of  the 
Qauls  in  d.c.  391  resulted  (it  was  said)  from  an  internal  dissension  at 
Clusium  ;  in  295  the  Senones  cut  to  pieces  a  Roman  legion  stationed 
there;  and  again  in  225  the  Gkuils  once  more  appeared  under  its  walls. 
In  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  two  battles  were  fought  in  its 
neighbourhood,  in  both  of  which  Sulla's  party  were  suooessnil.  Por- 
tions of  the  walls  are  visible,  and  the  sepulchres  are  very  numerous  and 
rich  in  urns,  pottery,  bronzes,  and  other,  objects.  The  district  of 
Clusium  was  famous  for  its  wheat  and  spelt,  and  also  possessed  sulphu- 
reous  springs.  Fernsia,  Ferula,  stood  on  a  lofty  hill  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  overlooking  the  Trasimene  Lake,  and  thus  near 
the  borders  of  Umbria.  No  notice  occurs  of  the  time  when  it  vielded 
to  Rome;  but  in  the  Second  Punic  War  it  comes  prominently  K>rward 
as  an  ally  of  that  power.  In  the  civil  war  between  Octavian  and  L.  An- 
tonius  in  41,  the  latter  threw  himself  into  Perusia:  Octavian  besieged  it, 
and,  on  its  capture,  gave  it  up  to  plunder,  and  put  its  chief  citizens  to 
death.^  The  town  was  accidentally  burnt  at  that  time,  but  it  was 
restored  by  Augustus.  Portions  of  the  walls  and  two  gateways  survive, 
the  latter  belonging  to  the  Roman  period.  The  sepulclu^s  are  numerous 
and  interesting  :  a  specimen  of  the  Etruscan  language  was  found  in  due 
of  them.  Volsiiiiif  BdUenay  was  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
named  after  it.  The  old  Etruscan  town  stood  on  a  hill;  the  later 
Roman  one  in  the  plain  by  the  lake.  After  numerous  wars  with  Rome, 
it  was  finally  subdued  in  280.  The  old  town  was  then  destroyed,  and 
the  new  one  built:  some  remains  of  the  latter  exist,  the  most  remarkable 
being  those  of  a  temple.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Sejanus,  the  favourite 
of  Tiberius.  Cofa,  Anaedoniaf  stood  on  a  height  near  the  sea-coast,  some- 
what S.  of  Mens  Ajrgentarius.  Its  name  first  appears  in  cc.  273,  when 
a  Roman  colony  was  planted  there:  Virgil,  however,  assigns  to  it  a 
higher  antiquity .7  In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  is  noticed  among  the 
allies  of  Rome,  and  in  196  a  new  colony  was  sent  thither,  apparently 
from  losses  sustained  in  that  war.  Its  port  was  a  convenient  point  of 
embarkation  for  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  to  this  it  owed  its  chief 
importance.  The  walls  of  Cosa  still  exist,  but  are  probably  of  the 
Bomau  period.  Tarqninii,  near  Cometo,  was  situated  about  four  miles 
from  the  coast,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Marta.  It  was  reputed 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Etruscan  cities,  its  origin  being  attributed  to 
Tarchon,  son  of  the  Lydian  Tyrrheniis.*  Its  proximity  to  Rome  brought 


^  Masflicus  sratA  princeps  secat  eequora  Tigrl ; 
Sub  quo  miUe  manos  Juvenom  ;  qui  moenia  Clust, 
Quiqne  urbem  liquere  Coflos.  ^n,  x.  166. 

*  His  Caesar,  Perutina  famea  Mutiiueque  labores 
Accedant  fotis.  Lrc.  i.  41. 

'  See  note  ^  above,  where  it  appears  as  one  of  the  allies  of  ^neas. 

*  Ipse  oratores  ad  me  regrdque  ooronam 

Cum  sceptro  misit,  mandatque  insignia  Tarcbo : 

Soccedam  castris,  Tyrrlieaaque  regna  oapessam. — jEi^  viii.  503. 
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it  into  early  conoexioti  with  that  town,  and  it  was  reputed  the  native 
town  of  the  two  Tarquins,  whose  father,  Detnaratua,  had  emigrated 
fix)m  Corinth  to  Tai-quinii.  Prom  B.C.  398  to  309  Tarquinii  was  engaged 
in  wars  with  Rome  at  intervals;  but  subsequently  to  the  great  battle  at 
Lake  Yadimo  it  fell  into  a  state  of  dependency,  and  is  seldom  noticed 
afterwards.  The  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  at  Turchina, 
about  Ij  mile  from  Cometo:  there  is  also  a  very  extensive  necropolis, 
containing  some  tombs  adorned  with  paintings :  the  paintings  them- 
selves are  of  Greek  character,  but  the  subjects  are  purely  Etruscan. 
Falflrii,  Sta.  'Maria  di  Falleri,  stood  N.  of  Mt.  Soracte,  a  few  miles  W. 
of  the  Tiber.  It  was  of  Pelasgio  origin,  and  retained  much  of  its  Pe- 
lasgic  character  after  its  conquest  by  the  Etruscans.  It  is  first  noticed 
in  B.C.  437,  as  joining  the  Yeientes  against  Rome.  After  the  £all  of' 
Veii  it  came  to  terms  with  Rome,  but  contests  were  from  time  to  time 
renewed  until  B.C.  241,  when  their  city  was  destroyed,  and  rebuilt  on  a 
new  site  of  less  natural  strength.  The  position  of  the  old  Etruscan 
town  was  at  Chita  CadeUanaj  and  of  the  later  Roman  town  at  Sta. 
Maria  di  Falleriy  a  deserted  spot  where  the  ancient  walls  are  still 
visible.  The  surrounding  territory  was  very  fertile,  and  Falerii  was 
much  famed  for  its  sausages.*  Its  mhabitauts  were  named  Falisci,  and 
sometimes  jtJqui  Falisci,  i.e.  "FaliHcans  of  the  Plain.*'  Veii  stood 
about  12  miles  N.  of  Rome,  at  laola  Famese.  It  was  a  powerful  city 
at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  possessed  a  territory  ex- 
tending along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  from  Soracte  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  Veientes  first  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Romaus  for  the  recovery  of  Fidense :  they  were  defeated  by  Romulus, 
and  lost  a  portion  of  their  territory  near  Rome,  known  as  Septem  Pagi. 
War  was  renewed  in  the  roigns  of  Tullns  Hoetilius,  Ancus  Marcius,  L. 
Tarquinius,  and  Servius  TuUius,  and  on  every  occasion  with  an  un> 
favoin*able  result  for  Veii.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  second  Tarquin, 
the  Veientines,  with  the  aid  of  Porsena  of  Clusium,  recovered  their 
territory  for  a  brief  space ;  and  thenceforward  the  war  was  of  a  more 
serious  character,  as  the  Veientes  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
Etruscans.  The  slaughter  of  the  Fabii  in  B.C.  476,  who  had  gone  out 
to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Veientes,  and  the  capture  of  Veil  itself 
by  Camillus,  after  a  ten  years'  siege,  in  396,  aro  the  most  striking  inci- 
dents in  these  wars.  After  its  capture  it  fell  gradually  into  decay ,^ 
but  continued  to  exist  till  a  late  period.  There  are  remains  of  the 
ancient  walls,  and  numerous  sepulchres  on  its  site.  Onre,  Cervetrif 
was  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  on  a  small  stream  formerly 
named  Cieretanus  Amnis,'  and  now  Vaeeina.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Agylla,'  and  its  founders  were  Pelasgi.     It  was  conquered  by  the 


»  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Ovld*8  wife : — 

Cam  mihi  pomifbris  oonjax  foret  orta  FaUsds, 

Moonia  contigimos  victa,  CamiUe,  tibi.  Ov.  Am.  ill.  IS,  1. 

>  Lacan  speaks  of  it  as  utterly  desolate  : — 

Tunc  omne  T.^ti*^uT*^ 
Fabula  nommi  erit :  Gabioe,  Veiosque,  Coramque 
Pulrere  vix  tect®  poterunt  monstrore  ruin®.        vii.  391.  . 
♦  It  is  the  Ceeritit  amnii  of  Virgil : — 

Est  ingens  gelidum  luous  prope  Ceritis  amntm. — JSTn.  viii.  597. 
*  Haud  procul  bine  saxo  inoolitur  fandata  vetusto 
Urbis  Agyllins  sedes  :  ubi  Lydia  quondam 
Gens,  belle  prcclara,  Jugia  inaedit  Ltnucis.  Id.  viii.  478. 
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EtruscaDS,  but,  like  Falerii,  it  probably  retained  much  of  its  Pelasgic 
character.  It  is  first  noticed  by  Herodotus  as  joining  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Corsican  Phocseans,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  an  im- 
portant maritime  town  at  that  time.  It  engaged  in  war  with  Rome 
under  the  elder  Tarquin,  and  was  the  place  whither  the  second  king  of 
that  name  first  retired  into  exile.  In  b.c.  353  the  Cterites  again  took 
up  arms  against  Rome  to  no  effect  ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this  occa- 
sion that  they  received  the  Roman  citizenship  without  the  right  of 
sufirage— a  political  condition  which  was  tantt^ount  to  disfranchise- 
ment, and  which  gave  rise  to  the  expression,  "in  tabulas  CsBritum 
referre." 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — 1.  On  the  Coast. — 
yetnioninni,  Magliano,  one  of  the  twelve  confederate  cities,  reputed  to 
be  ihe  place  where  the  Etruscan  insignia  of  magistracy  (lictors.  toga 
praetexta,  sella  curulis,  &c.)  were  first  used.^  Popoloniiim,^  Popuian'ut, 
on  the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  opposite 
the  island  of  Ilva,  the  chief  maritime  town  of 
Etruria,  and  the  only  city  which  possessed  a 
silver  coinage  of  its  own.  BweUflB,  Mosdle, 
about  14  miles  from  the  sea,  and  4  from 
right  bank  of  the  river  Umbro,  the  scene 
battle  between  the  Romans,  under  Valerius 
Maximus,  and  the  Etruscans  in  b.c.  301,  and 
afterwards  captured  by  Megellus  in  294,  TttlX- 
mon,  Tdamme,  on  a  promontory  between  Mons  ^°  '^^  Populonlum. 
Argentarius  and  the  Umbro,  noticed  in  b.c.  225  obrrrw:  norvon**  bmd  or 
as  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  between  the  Romans  ""J^*,?*  'JJ^eif '**'"' 
and  Gauls,  and  in  87  as  the  spot  where  Marius  *'  ^^  ^  **'™' 
landed  on  his  i-etum  from  exile.  Voldi  near  Ponie  deRa  Badia,  on  the 
river  Armina,  about  8  miles  from  its  mouth,  a  place  seldom  noticed  in 
history,  but  known  to  be  a  large  town  from  the  extent  of  its  necropolis, 
which  was  discovered  in  1828,  and  in  which  no  less  than  6UOO  tombs 
have  been  opened,  yielding  a  vast  number  of  painted  vases,  bronzes,  &c. 
Saturnia,  Satumia,  a  little  N.  of  Volci,  so  named  by  the  Romans  when 
they  sent  a  colony  thither  in  b.c.  183,  the  former  Etruscan  name 
having  been  Aurinia.  Graviiea,  on  the  sea-coast,  probably  at  8.  Clt- 
mentinOj  about  a  mile  S.  of  the  Marta,  colonized  in  b.c.  181,  but  owing 
to  the  unhealthiness  ^  of  its  situation  a  poor  place.  CentamoeUeB,  CitiUt 
Veccltia,  on  the  sea-coast,  47  miles  from  Rome,  a  town  which  owed  itA 
existence  to  the  magnificent  port  which  Trajan  constructed  there. 
Caatnim  Novum,  Torre  di  Chiaruccia,  about  5  miles  S.  of  Centumcellro, 
colonized  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  191.     Pyrgi,  Santa  Severn,  on  the 


»d  a      J 
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^  Mroonieeqae  dccos  qtiondam  Yetulonia  gentis. 
Bissenos  heee  prima  dedit  pr»cedere  fauces, 
£t  junxit  totidem  tacito  terrore  secures  : 
Heec  altas  ebori^  deccrarit  honore  cnrules, 
Et  princeps  Tyrio  vestem  pnetexnit  ostro  : 

Hso  eadem  pngnas  aocendere  protulit  »re.  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  485. 

It  was  one  of  the  cities  that  assisted  JEneas  : — 

Unii  torvus  Abas  :  hoic  totum  irndgnibuM  armls 
Afnncn>  et  aurato  ful^bat  Apolline  pappis. 
Sexcentos  illi  dederat  Pyopulonia  mater 

Expertos  belli  Javenes.  Mn,  x.  169. 

"  Et  Pyrgi  veteres,  intempesttt^ue  GraviscfB.  Id,  x.  184. 
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coast,  34  miles  from  Rome,  probably  a  Pelasgian "  town,  and  the  seat 
of  a  celebrated  temple  of  EUleithjia,  which  was  plundered  in  B.C.  354 
by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  Aldimi,  PalOf  on  the  sea-coast,  colonized  in 
B.C.  245,  and  a  favourite  residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans  under  the 
empire.  FregbUB,  Torre  di  MaccareBe,  between  Aisinm  and  the  mouth 
of  uie  Tiber,  colonized  probably  in  B.C.  245,  and  situated  in  an  unhealthy 
position.*  2.  In  the  Interior. — PiitoriA,  Fi$toja,  under  the  Apennines, 
between  Luca  and  Ficsulo,  the  scene  of  Catiline's  final  defeat  in  b.c.  62. 
Ferenflnnm,  Ferenlo^  K.  of  the  Ciminian  range,  and  about  5  miles  from 
the  Tiber,  the  birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  a  place  of  con- 
sideration under  the  empire ;  the  theatre  is  still  in  a  high  state  of  pre- 
servation. Sntriimif  Sutriy  on  an  isolated  hill  32  miles  N.  of  Rome, 
a  place  frequently  noticed  in  the  wars  of  the  Romans  and  Etruscans ; 
its  amphitheatre  remains,  excavated  in  the  tufo  rock.  Fesoennimii, 
S.E.  of  Falerii,  of  which  it  was  a  dependency,  a  place  of  small  im- 
portance,  and  chiefly  notorious  as  having  given  name  to  a  rude  kind  of 
dramatic  entertainment  styled  *'  Fesoennini  Versus,"  which  afterwards 
degenerated  into  mere  licentious  songs.  Oapeoa,  about  8  miles  S.  of 
Soracte,  an  ally  of  Veii  in  her  Roman  wars,  and  consequently  reduced 
by  the  Romans  after  the  fidl  of  that  town ;  its  territory  was  remark- 
ably fertile,  and  was  further  noted  for  the  grove  and  temple  of  Feronia  • 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Soracte.  Lastly,  HepSte,  Nepi,  between  Falerii 
and  Veii,  and  probably  a  dependency  of  the  latter ;  it  is  first  men- 
tioned in  B.C.  38G  as  an  ally  of  Rome,  and  it  received  a  colony  in  383. 

Bo€id$. — Three  great  high-roads  traversed  Etruria  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent :— The  Yvbl  Amelia,  which  led  from  Rome  to  Alsium,  and  thence 
along  the  sea-coast  to  Piste  and  Luna ;  the  Via  Casda,  from  Rome, 
through  the  heart  of  the  province  by  Sutrium  and  Clusium,  to  Arre- 
tium,  and  thence  by  Florentia  across  the  Apennines;  and  the  Via 
Clodia,  which  took  an  intermediate  line  by  Satumia,  Rusellae,  and  Sena 
to  Florentia,  where  it  joined  the  Via  Cassia.  The  dates  of  the  con- 
struction of  these  roads  are  quite  uncertain.  The  Yi^  FUunisia  skirted 
the  S.E.  border  of  Etnuia,  entering  it  by  the  Milvian  bridge,  about  3 
miles  from  Rome,  and  striking  to  the  N.  under  Soracte  to  Ooriculum 
in  XJmbria. 

Idcmds. — Off  the  coast  of  Etruria  there  are  several  islands,  the  most 
important  of  which,  named  Ilva  by  the  Latins,  fthalia  by  the  Greeks, 
and  Elba  by  ourselves,  was  only  about  6  miles  distant  from  the  main- 
land, and  was  particularly  famous  for  its  iron-mines.*  The  ore  was 
originally  smelted  on  the  island  itself,  whence  its  Qreek  name  (from 
auBdXifi,  **  soot ") ;  but  in  later  times,  when  fuel  had  run  short,  it  was 
brought  over  to  Populonium  for  that  purpose. 

History. — The  Etruscans  were  once  widely  spread  over  Central  and 


Virgil  reflers  to  it«  antiquity ;  see  previoas  note. 

"  Alsium  et  obsessse  campo  squalente  Fi-egene.         Sxl.  Ital.  viii.  477. 
•  Itur  In  agree 

Dives  nbi  ante  omnes  coUtnr  Feronia  Inco, 

Et  saoer  humectat  fluvialia  rura  Capenas.  Id.  xiil.  83. 

>  Ilva  trecentos. 

Insula  inexhaustis  Chalybum  generosa  metallis. — .En.  x.  173. 

Non  totidem  Ilva  viros,  sed  Itetos  cingere  femun, 

Armarat  patris,  quo  nutrit  bella,  metallo.  8ti..  Ital.  viii.  616. 
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Northern  Italy,  occupying  not  only  Etruria,  but  a  portion  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina  in  the  N.  and  Campania  in  the  S.  They  poeseaaed  from  an 
early  period  great  naval  power,  and  engaged  in  maritime  war  with 
the  Phocfeana  of  Alalia  in  d.c.  538,  with  Hiero  of  Syracuse  in  474,  and 
with  other  cities.  They  alao  foupded  colonies  in  Corsicai  Their  mari- 
time supremacy  waned,  however,  about  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Veil. 
Their  territorial  influence  was  ^t  its  highest  about  620-500  B.C.,  and  way 
coincident  with  the  rule  of  the  T^rquins  at  Borne.  At  a  subsequent 
period  constant  wars  occurred  between  Rome  and  Veii,  which  termi- 
nated only  with  the  destruction  of  the  litter  in  396.  Thenceforward 
the  Romans  advanced  northwards,  reaching  Sutrium  in  390,  crossing 
the  Ciminian  forest  in  310,  defeating  the  Etruscans  at  Lake  Vadimo 
in  309,  at  Sentinum  in  Umbria  in  295,  and  again  at  Lake  Vadimo  in 
293,  and  reducing  the  Volsinienses  in  265.  The  Roman  conquest  does 
not  appear  to  have  interfered  with  the  Etruscan  nationality  :  colonies 
were  founded  in  the  S.,  and  at  Pisss  and  Luca  in  the  N.,  but  elsewhere 
the  population  remained  unchanged.  The  Etruscans  received  the 
Roman  franchise  in  89.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla  they 
sided  with  the  former,  and  were  severely  handled  by  Sulla  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  war:  they  again  suffered  from  the  Catiline  War.  Finally, 
CflBsar  established  a  number  of  military  coloi^es  throughout  the  land. 


V.  Umbbia, 

§  4.  Umbria,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  was  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Tiber,  from  its  source  to  a  point  below  Ocriculum ;  on  the  E. 
by  the  river  Nar,  sexjarating  it  from  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  and  by 
the  ^sis,  separating  it  from  Picenimi ;  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea;  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Rubico,  separating  it  from  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina. Within  the  limits  specified  are  contained  (1)  Umbria  Proper, 
which  lay  on  the  W.  of  the  Apennines,  and  (2)  the  district  of  the 
Senones,  or,  as  the  Romans  termed  it,  the  Gallicus  Ager,  on  the  E. 
of  the  range.  Umbria  is  generally  mountainous,  being  inter- 
sected by  the  Apennines,  which,  though  neither  se  lofty  nor  yet  so 
rugged  as  they  become  more  to  the  S.,  are  very  extensive,  occu- 
pying, with  their  lateral  ridges,  a  space  varying  from  30  to  50  miles 
in  width.  On  the  W.  the  lateral  ridges  extend  to  the  valley  of 
the  Tiber,  but  between  them  and  the  central  range  is  a  fertile  and 
delightful  district*,  watered  by  the  Tinia  and  Clitumnus,  and  re- 
nowned for  its  rich  pastures.  On  the  E.  of  the  central  range  the 
country  is  broken  up  by  a  vast  number  of  parallel  ridges,  which 
strike  out  at  right  angles  to  the  main  range,  and  subside  gradually 
as  they  approach  the  sea. 

§  5.  The  rivers  of  Umbria  were  numerous,  but  not  of  any  great 
size.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber,  which,  may  be  considered  as 
in  part  an  Umbrian  river,  the  most  important  is  the  Har,  Nera^ 
which  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  in  its  lower  course, 
from  Interamna  to  the  Tiber,  flowed  entirely  through  Umbria.    The 
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GUtomnut)'  ClUumnOy  or  Tlnia  (as  it  was  called  in  its  lower  course), 
was  a  small  stream  which  flowed  through  a  tract  of  great  fertility 
hy  the  town  of  Mevania.  llie  streams  which  flow  into  the  Adriatic 
are — the  2ntf  Esino^  which  formed  the  limit  on  the  side  of  Pioe- 
num;  the  8ena«°  Nevoloj  which  flowed  under  the  walls  of  Sena 
Grallica;  the  Metaurtu,  Metauro,  which  joins  the  sea  at  Fanum 
Fortunae,  and  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  battle,*  in  B.C.  207, 
between  Hasdrubal  and  the  Bomans ;  the  Pitaimis»  Foglia,  which 
gave  name  to  the  city  of  Pisaurum;  and  the  Ariminnst  Marecchia^ 
which  flowed  by  Ariminum. 

§  6.  The  Umbrians  at  one  period  occupied  a  very  extensive  region 
in  the  northern  part  of  Central  Italy,  spreading  on  each  side  of  the 
Apennines  from  sea  to  sea.  We  know  nothing  of  their  character 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  reputed  brave  and  hardy  warriors. 
They  were  not  united  under  one  government,  but  lived  in  separate 
tribes,  each  of  which  followed  its  own  line  of  policy.  ITie  towns 
were  numerous,  but  not  of  any  great  importance.  Several  of  them 
received  Roman  colonies  after  the  country  was  conquered,  as  Namia, 
Spoletium,  Sena,  Ariminum,  and  Pisaurum.  The  towns  in  the  E. 
district  were  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers ; 
those  in  the  western  district  were  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Tiber, 
the  Nar,  and  the  Clitumnus.  We  shall  describe  these  in  order  from 
N.  to  S.,  beginning  with  those  on  the  W.  of  the  Apennines. 

Mevaaia,  Bevagna,  was  situated  on  the  Tinia,  in  the  midst  of  the 
luxuriant  pastures  ^  for  which  that  stream  was  so  celebrated.  It  was 
an  important  towu  under  the  Umbrians,  and  was  their  head-quarters  in 
B.o.  308.  Its  chief  fiame,  however,  rests  upon  its  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Propertius.*    Tnder,   Todi,  was 


'  The  waters  of  this  river  were  sappoeed  to  impart  the  white  colour  for  which 
the  cattle  that  fed  on  its  banks  were  famous  : — 

Hine  albi,  Clitomne,  greges,  et  maxima  taams 
Tictima,  scepe  tuo  per^isi  flumine  saoro, 

Romanoe  od  templa  de<im  duxere  triomphoe.  Oeorg.  il.  146. 

Qua  formosa  sno  Clitumnus  flamina  Ineo 
Integit,  et  niTeos  aUuit  onda  boTCA.  PaopxBT.  U.  19,  25. 

>  Et  Glanis,  et  Rahico,  et  Senonum  de  nomine  Sena. — BtL,  Ital.  Tiii.  455. 
*  Quid  debcas,  O  Roma,  Neronibus, 
Testis  Metaurum  flumen,  et  Hasdrubal 

Devlctus.  Hoe.  Carm.  It.  4,  87. 

^  His  urbes  Ama  et  latis  Merania  eampis.  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  458. 

Tauriferis  nbi  se  Mevania  campls 
ExpUcat.  L^c.  i.  478. 

*  The  passage  on  which  this  daim  is  grounded  is  of  an  ambiguous  character  : — 
Umbria  te  notis  antiqua  penatibus  edit. 

Mcntior  T  an  patrisD  tangitur  ara  tute  t 
Qua  nebulosa  cavo  rorat  Mevania  eampo, 
Et  lacus  flBstivis  intepet  Umber  aquis.  Pbopkst.  iv.  1,  131. 
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situated  on  a  lofty  hill/  rising  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  It 
reoeiyed  a  colony  under  Augustus,  and,  though  seldom  mentioned  iu 
history,  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  town  imder  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  walls  of  the  city,  partly  of  an  early  Etruscan  and  partly 
of  a  later  Roman  character,  still  remain,  as  also  do  portions  of  a 
building  (probably  a  basilica)  called  the  "Temple  of  Mars."®  Nu- 
merous corns  and  bronzes  have  also  been  found  there.  Spoletiiim, 
Spoleto,  was  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Clitui^mus.  We  have  no 
notice  of  its  existence  before  B.C.  24-0,  when  a  Roman  colony  was 
planted  there.  It  was  attacked  by  Hannibal,  in  2 1 7,  without  success. 
A  battle  was  fought  beneath  its  walls  in  82,  between  the  generals  of  Sulla, 
and  Carrinas,  the  lieutenant  of  Oarbo,  and  the  town  suffered  severely  iu 
consequence  of  having  received  the  latter  after  his  defeat.  An  arch, 
named  Porta  d'Annibaley  some  remains  of  an  ancient  theatre  and  of 
two  or  three  temples,  still  exist.  Namia,  Narni,  was  strongly  situated 
on  a  lofty  hill "  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nar,  about  8  miles  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Tiber.  Previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  it  was 
named  Nequiniun :  it  was  taken  and  colonized  in  299.  For  some  time 
it  appears  to  have  been  in  a  depressed  condition,  and  in  199  it  re- 
ceived a  fresh  colony,  but  afterwards  its  position  on  the  Flaminiau 
Road  secured  to  it  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  The  Emperor  Nerva 
was  bom  there.  The  chief  remains  of  antiquity  are  one  of  the  arches 
and  the  two  other  piers  of  a  magnificent  bridge  which  Augustus 
constructed  for  the  Flaminian  Road.  AiimXniim,  Himinu  lay  on  the 
sea-coast  about  9  miles  S.  of  the  Rubico.  It  is  first  noticed  in  u.c.  268, 
when  the  Romans  established  a  colony  there,  which  became  a  military 
post  of  the  highest  importance,  and  was  justly  considered  the  key  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  was  strongly  occupied  oy  the  Romans  in  the 
Gaulish  War  in  225,  in  the  Second  Punic  War  in  218,  and  again  iu 
200.  It  suffered  severely  from  Sulla  s  troops  in  the  Civil  War  with 
Marius.  Caesar  occupied  it  in  his  war  against  Pompey,  and  we  have 
it  mentioned  in  sevei-al  subsequent  wars.  The  most  striking  i*emaiu.i 
of  antiquity  are  a  splendid  marble  bAdge  of  five  arches  over  the 
Ariminus,  commenced  by  Augustus  and  finished  by  Tiberius;  and  a 
triumphal  arch,  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus.  Faauza  FmriXaUBf 
Fano,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Metaurus,  at  the  point  where  the 
Flaminian  Road  fell  upon  the  sea-coast.  Its  name  is  due  to  a  temple 
of  Fortune  that  stood  there.  It  wna  occupied  by  Ciesar  in  b.c,  49,  and 
by  the  generals  of  Vespasian  in  a.d.  69,  and  was  undoubtedly  of 
importance  as  a  military  post.  A  triumphal  arch,  erected  iu  honour 
of  Augustus,  is  the  only  important  relic  of  antiquity. 
Of  the  less  important  to\^ns  we  may  notice  in  the  same  order  ;-^ 


'  Exoelflo  gtimmnm  qua  vertlee  mentis 

Devexam  later!  pendet  Tuder.  8ii .  Ital.  ri.  64d. 

*  This  name  has  been  assigned  to  it  from  the  fact  that  Mars  wa.s  worshipped 
at  Tndcr  :— 

Et  gradivicolam  oelso  de  eolle  Tudcrtem.  Sil.  Ital.  Iv.  222. 

Hand  porci  Martem  coluisse  Tudertes.  lo.  viil.  464. 

»  Duro  monti  per  saxa  reoumbens 

Namia.  In.  viii.  459. 

Namia,  sulphureo  quam  gurgite  candidus  amnis 

Circuit,  ancipiti  vix  adcunda  jugo.  Mart.  vii.  93. 
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1.  W,  of  the  Apennines, — ^Ignvivni,*  Gubhio^  stronglv  nitiiated  on  the 
W.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  the  place  where  the  Illynan  king  Gentius 
and  his  sons  were  confined,  but  more  celebrated  for  the  seven  tables 
with  inscriptions  in  the  old  Umbrian  tongue,  which  were  found  about 
8  miles  off,  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Apenninus.  Hiipellimi, 
SpellOf  N.  of  Mevania,  colonized  under  Augustus  and  again  under 
Yespasuud,  and  regarded  by  some  critics  as  the  birthplace  of  Propertius. 
Ameria,^  Amelia^  the  most  ancient  of  the  Umbrian  towns,  situatisd  on  a 
hill  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Nar.  Interaiima,  Temiy  **  between  the 
branches  "  of  the  river  Nar,  which  here  divides  and  forms  an  island, 
a  municipal  town  of  some  importance,  and  generally  regarded  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  historian  Tacitus.  Ooriettlum,  Otricoli,  the 
southernmost  town  of  Umbria,  near  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  Flaminian 
Road,  which  leads  to  frequent  incidental  notices  of  it;  it  became  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans ;  and,  from  the  remains 
discovered  by  excavating  in  1780,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  splendid 
town. '  2.  E.  of  the  Apennine$. — SarriCna,  Sarsina,  in  the  extreme  N., 
chiefly  famed  for  havmg  given  birth  to  Plautus.  UrMniiiii,  sumamed 
Hortenie,  Urhino,  situated  on  a  hill  between  the  valleys  of  the  Metau- 
rus  and  Pisaurus,  the  place  where  Fabius  Valens  was  put  to  death  in 
A.D.  69.  Pitanram,  Pesaro,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
colonized  bv  the  Romans  in  B.c.  184,  again  by  M.  Antonius,  and  a 
third  time  by  Augustus,  having  been  dostroved  by  an  earthquake  in 
B.C.  31.  Sena,  sumamed  Ctellioa,  to  distingiush  it  from  the  Etrurian 
city  of  the  same  name,  founded  by  the  Romans  in  B.c.  289  after  their 
conquest  of  the  Senones,  and  situated  on  the  coast  S.  of  Fanum  For- 
tun::^ :  the  name  has  been  corrupted  into  Sinigaalia,  Senflnnm,  8en- 
tinOf  near  the  sources  of  the  .^sis,  celebratea  as  the  spot  where 
Q.  Fabius  defeated  the  Samnites  and  Gkuls  in  ii.c.  295,  and  itself  a 
strong  town,  besieged  by  Octavian  in  the  Perusian  War  without  success. 
Camerlnnm,  Camerfnot  in  the  Apennines  near  the  frontiers  of  Picbnum, 
the  old  capital  of  the  Camertes,  and  occupied  as  a  stronghold  on  several 
occasions  in  the  Roman  Civil  Wars. 

Roads. — Umbria  was  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  the  celebrated 
Via  Flaminia,  constructed  by  the  censor  C.  Flaminius,  in  b.c.  220,  as 
a  means  of  communication  with  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  entered  the  pro- 
vince at  Ocriculum,  passed  by  Namia,  and  thence  either  by  Mevania 
or  by  a  more  circuitous  route  by  Spoletium  to  Fulginium,  and 
across  the  Apennines  to  Fanum  Fortunae  on  the  Adriatic.  A  branch 
road  left  at  Kuceria  for  Ancona,  whence  a  road  was  carried  along  the 
coast  by  Sena  Gallica  to  Fanum  Fortunse. 

History. — The  early  history  of  the  Umbrians  is  almost  unknown. 
They  were  expelled  from  the  maritime  distinct  by  the  Senonian  Gkiuls. 
They  made  common  cause  with  the  Etruscans  against  the  Romans, 
and  suffered  in  consequence  several  defeats,  the  last  of  which,  near 
Mevania  in  B.o.  308,  was  a  decisive  blow.  They  passed  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  subject  state,  and  remained,  with  few  exceptions,  faithful  to 
their  allegiance.  Augustus  retained  the  name  for  the  sixth  region  in 
his  division,  but  it  was  subsequently  united  to  Etruria. 


>  Inliestiun  nebulis  hmnentibiu  olim 

Igariiun.  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  439. 

3  Its  oBiers  are  noticed  by  VirgU  : — 

Atque  Amerlna  parant  lentoe  retinactUa  viti.  Georg,  i.  265. 
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VI.   PiCEKUM. 

§  7.  PicSnnm  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the 
river  ^Esis,  which  separated  it  from  Umbria,  to  the  Matrinus,  which 
separated  it  from  the  territory  of  the  Vestini ;  inland,  on  the  W.,  it 
was  bomided  by  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  a  district 
of  great  fertility  and  beauty,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  occupied  by 
the  secondary  ridges  of  the  A^jennines,  which  in  their  upper  regions 
were  clothed  with  extensive  forests,  while  the  lower  slopes  produced 
abundance  of  fmit,  especially  apples  *  and  olives,  as  well  as  good 
com  and  wine.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  of  short  course :  the 
most  important  is  the  TrueiitiTUi  Trento,  which  flowed  by  Asculum. 

§  8.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district,  named  Picentes,  are  generally 
regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Sabine  race.'*  The  Praetutii,  who  lived 
in  the  S.,  were  to  some  extent  a  distinct  i3eople,  as  also  were  the  in- 
habitants of  Ancona,  who  were  Syracusan  Greeks.  The  towns  of 
Picenum  were  numerous,  and  many  of  them  of  considerable  size,  but 
tliey  did  not  attain  to  any  historical  celebrity.  With  the  exception  of 
Ancona,  which  alone  possessed  a  good  port,  the  most  important  cities 
were  situated  inland  on  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  and  were  thus 
so  many  natural  fortresses.  Asctllum  ranked  as  the  capital.  We 
shall  describe  these  towns  in  order  from  N.  to  S.,  commencing  with 
those  on  the  sea-coast. 

Anodzia,  or  Anoon,  Ancona,  was  so  named  from  its  being  on  an 
"elbow"  (d7#f^i')  or  bend  of  the  coast  between  two  promontories,  a 
peculiarity  of  position  which 
furniahed  the  town  with  a  de- 
vice for  its  coins.  It  was 
founded  by  some  dissatisfied 
Syracusans  in  B.C.  392;  and  it 
became,  under  the  Romans,  one 
of  the  most  important  seaport 
towns  on  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
chief  entrepdt  for  the  trade 
with  Ulyria.  Trajan  constructed  ^oln  of  Ancona  belonging  to  the  Greek  colony 

an  excellent  harbour  there,    by    Obvene,li«iiaofVfnus.    Rev«nMS.  a  bent  arm,  or  Wlofr, 

the     formation     of     a     mole,  lo  auu^oo  lo  iu  nome. 


'  Picenis  cedont  pomis  Tiburtia  succo.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  70. 

Quid  qaom  Picenis  exeerpens  semina  pomis 
Gaudes?  Jrf.  U.  3,  272. 

De  oorbibns  iadem 
.£mala  Picenis,  et  odoris  mala  recentls.  Jw.  xi.  73. 

*  The  name  was  usually  derived  from  picu9  "  a  wood-pecker,"  which  guided 
the  emigrants  on  their  road.  SiUus  Italicus,  however,  refers  it  to  an  Italian 
divinity  of  that  name  : — 

Hoc  Picus,  quondam  nomen  mf>morabile  ab  alto 

Satumo,  statuit  genitor,  qucm  carmine  Circe 

Exutum  formse  volitare  per  sethera  Jussit, 

£t  sparsit  plumis  croceum  fagientis  honorem.  viii.  441. 
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which  still  remains,  and  is  adorned  with  a  triumphal  arch  of  white 
mai'ble,  erected  in  honour  of  that  emperor.  The  town  possessed  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Venus,*  and  was  also  noted  for  its  purple  dye.« 
The  surrounding  district  yielded  large  crops  of  wheat.  'I'he  popu- 
lation was  very  large,  the  number  of  citizens  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  conquest  having  been  360,000,  according  to  Pliny. ^  Firmnm, 
FermOf  was  situated  about  6  miles  from  the  coast,  on  which  it  pos- 
sessed a  port  or  emporium  called  Castellum  Firmanum.  The  Romans 
colonized  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  Punic  War.  It  was  strongly 
placed,  and  was  occupied  on  several  occasions  ]t)y  Roman  generals. 
Castrnm  Koyam  was  founded  by  the  Romans  at  the  same  time  as 
Firmum:  it  probably  occupied  the  site  of  the  deserted  town  of  S, 
Flavtano.    Hadzia,  or  Adria,  Atri,  stood  between  the  rivers  Vomanus 

and  Matrinus,  about  5 
miles  from  the  coast,  on 
which  it  possessed  a  port 
named  Matrinum  :  it  was 
occupied     by    a    Roman 


I    colony  in  b.C.    282,    and 
'    was    recolonized    by  Ha- 


drian whose  family  origi> 

nally    belonged    to    this 

place.    The  coins  of  Adria 

ColnofAdria.  are   remarkable   for  their 

thi.ooiabd<mg.tt>th«d«»oommoaiykiKHmMibgmT«.     gj^at  Weight.    Great  part 

of  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
and  other  ancient  remains  exist  there.  Audmiim,  Osimo,  the  most 
nortlierly  town  in  the  interior,  stood  on  a  lofty  hill  about  12  miles 
S.W.  of  Ancona  ;  from  the  strength  of  its  position,  it  was  occupied  by 
Pooipey  in  his  wars  against  Sulla  and  Csesar,  but  it  declared  in  favour 
of  the  latter.^  It  did  not  become  a  colony  until  h.c.  157,  though  it 
was  foi*tified  by  the  Romans  some  twenty  years  earlier.  JJrXm  BidTia, 
Urhisaglia,  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Flusor,  and  was 
a  municipal  town.  Aaoiiliiin,  A$coiL  stood  on  the  buiks  of  the 
Truentus.^  It  bore  an  important  part  in  the  Social  War,  which  com- 
menced in  that  town.  It  was  hence  besieged  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  and 
not  reduced  till  after  a  long  and  obstinate  defence. 

Of  the  smaller  towns  we  may  notice— Potentia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  colonized  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  184;  Onpra 
Maritima,  8  miles  N.  of  the  Truentus,  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of 
Cupra  (Juno),  founded  by  the  Etruscans;'  CingUimi,  Cingolif  W.  of 
Auximum,  a  place  of  great  streDgth,^  noticed  iu  the  Civil  War  between 


*  It  i«  noticed  by  Juvenal : — 

Ante  domain  Veneris,  qoain  Dorica  sustinet  Ancon.— iv.  40. 
^  Stat  fucare  colus  nee  Sidone  vilior  Ancon 
Marice  neo  Libyoo.  Sxl.  Ital.  rilL  438. 

'  Lnean  refers  to  this  in  the  line — 

Varus,  nt  adniot®  pulsarunt  Auximon  alee,  &c.      il.  466. 
"  The  natural  strength  of  its  position  was  remarkable,  and  it  was  f^irther 
fortified  by  art : — 

Et  inclemens  hirnOi  signifer  Ascli.  Sn..  Ital.  viii.  440. 

•  Et  quels  littoresB  flunant  altaria  Cuprce —  Id.  viii.  434. 

1  Celsis  Lablenum  Cingula  sax  a 

Mlserunt  muris.  Id.  x.  84. 
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Caesar  and  Pompey;  Trnentam,  or  Outram  Trnmitfnuni,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Truentufly  one  of  the  places  occupied  by  Csesar  in  the  Civil 
Wars;  and,  lastly,  Interanma,  Teramo,  the  capital  of  the  Pnotutii, 
whose  name  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  town  under  the  form  of 
Aprutium,  whence  the  modem  name  of  the  province  Abruzzo. 

Roads. — Picenum  was  reached  from  Rome  by  the  "^a  Salaria,  which 
crossed  the  Apennines  to  Asculum  and  thence  descended  to  the 
Adriatic.  Another  road  followed  the  line  of  coast  from  Ancona  to 
Atemum,  where  it  united  with  the  Via  Valeria.  A  third  left  Ancona 
and  Auximum  for  Nuceria,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Flaminia. 

History, — The  history  of  Picenum  is  unimportant:  it  was  reduced 
by  the  Romans  in  a  single  campaign  in  D.a  268 :  it  suffered  severely 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  The  Social  War  took  its 
rise  in  this  province  in  b.c.  90,  and  led  to  the  siege  of  Asculum.  Csesar 
occupied  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War. 

VII.  The  Sabini,  Mabsi,  Vestini,  Marbucini,  and  Peliqki. 

§  9.  The  country  of  the  SaUni  was  a  narrow  strip,  extending 
about  85  miles  in  length,  from  the  sources  of  the  Nar'in  the  N.  to 
the  junction  of  the  Tiber  and  Anio  in  the  S.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  W.  by  the  Umbrians  and  Etruscans;  on  the  N.E.  by 
Picenum ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Vestini,  Marsi,  and  -^uiculi ;  and  on 
the  S.  by  Latium.  This  country  is  generally  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous :  but  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  and 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  adai)ted  to  the  growth  of  the  vine 
and  the  olive.  ITie  lower  valley  of  the  Velinns,  about  Reate,  was 
particularly  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  The  country  produced  large 
quantities  of  oil  and  wine,  though  not  of  the  best  quality .*  The 
savin,  which  was  used  instead  of  incense,'  derives  its  name  from  the 
Sabine  hills,  where  it  was  found  in  abundance.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Reate  was  famous  for  its  mules  and  horses,  and  the  mountains 
afforded  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep. 

§  10.  The  Apennines  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  this  part 
of  their  course.  A  few  of  the  prominent  points  received  special 
names,  as  Tetrloa  and  Sevfims,*  but  it  is  difficult  to  identify  them. 
Of  the  lesser  heights  we  may  notice  Moni  LuoretiOis,*  Monte  Gennaro, 


*  Deprome  quadrimuin  Sabina, 

0  Thaliarche,  merum  dlota.  Hor.  Carm,  i.  9,  7. 

VUe  potabis  modicis  Sablnum 
Canlbarifl.  Id.  i.  20,  1. 

>  Are  dabat  ftimoa  herbis  eontenta  Sabinla.  Ov.  Fa$t,  i.  34S. 

*  Qui  TetriccD  horrentes  rupes,  montemque  Severum. — Mn,  vii.  718. 
Horace's  villa  was  situated  near  it ;  hence  the  allusion  : — 
Velox  amomum  stepe  Lucrctilem 
Mutat  Lycno  Faunas  ;  et  igneam 
Defendit  ®8tatem  capellis 

Usque  meis,  pluviosque  ventos.  Otrm.  i.  17,  I. 
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which  rises  on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  The  chief 
rivers  were  the  Far,  the  Tiber,  and  the  Anio.  The  two  former  have 
been  already  noticed :  the  Anio  belongs  more  properly  to  Latium. 
Among  the  tributaries  of  these  rivers  we  may  specially  notice  the 
VellniUf  VelinOf  which  rises  in  the  Apennines  N.  of  Interocrea,  and 
flows  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  from  N.  to  S.,  then  to  the  W., 
and  finally  to  the  N.W.,  discharging  itself  into  the  Xar  about  3 
miles  above  Interamna.  The  ToldnTUi  TuranOy  is  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Velinus,  joining  it  a  few  miles  below  Reate.  We  may  also 
notice  the  small  stream  Digentia,  Licenza,  a  tributary  of  the  Anio, 
on  the  banks  of  which  Horace  had  a  farm  ;•  and  the  still  smaller 
Allia,  also  a  tributary  of  the  Anio,  and  probably  to  be  identified  with 
the  Scolo  del  Casqle^  12  miles  from  Rome,  memorable  for  the  defeat 
sustained  by  the  Romans  from  the  Ghiuls  under  Brennus  in  B.C.  390.^ 
§  11.  The  Sabines  were  members  of  a  race  which  was  widely 
spread  throughout  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  and  which  may  1« 
divided  into  three  great  classes : — the  Sabini,  with  whom  we  are  now 
more  immediately  concerned;  the  Sabelli,  including  the  various 
lesser  tribes  of  the  Vestini,  Marsi,  &c. ;  and  the  Samnites,  who  were 
the  most  important  of  all.  The  earliest  abode  of  the  race  appears 
to  have  been  about  Amiternum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines : 
thence  they  issued  in  a  series  of  migrations  founded  on  a  i)eculiar 
custom  called  Ver  Scuiram,  which  consisted  in  the  dedication  of  a 
whole  generation  to  some  god  under  the  pressure  of  any  great  cala- 
mity. The  Sabines  were  a  frucjal  ®  and  hardy  race,  deeply  imbued 
with  religious  feelings,  and  skilled  in  augury  and  magical  rites. 
They  dwelt  principally  in  villages,  and  the  towns  were  accordingly 
very  few.  Reate  ranked  as  the  capital,  and  Amiternum  was  a  place 
of  some  importance. 

Amitemnxn  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Atemus.  We 
have  already  stated  that  it  was  the  cnidle  of  the  Sabine  race.  It  suf- 
fered severely  in  the  Social  and  Civil  Wai-s,  but  subsequently  became  a 
place  of  much  importance,  as  the  ruins  at  San  Vittorino  testify.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Sallust.  Beate,  Rietit  was  situated  on 
the  Via  Salaria,  48  miles  from  Rome,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Velinus. 
The  surrounding  district  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  in 
the  whole  of  Italy;  the  plains  that  intervened  between  the  town  and  the 


«  Me  qaoties  refidt  gelidus  Digentia  rivus, 
Quern  Mandela  bibit,  rugosus  frigore  pagns.         Hos.  Ep.  i.  18,  104. 
Thia  disaster  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  Roman  poeU  : — 

Quosque  secans  infaustum  interluit  Allia  nomen. — ^En.  vii.  717. 

Ccdant  feralia  nomina  Cannse 
Et  damnata  diu  Romanis  Allia  fastis.  Lvc.  vii.  408. 

>  Vel  Gabils,  vel  cum  riff  id  ia  icquata  Sabinis.  Hoa.  Sp.  ii.  1,  2d. 

Translatus  subito  ad  Marsos  mensamque  Sabellam 
Contentusque  illic  vencto  duroque  culuUo.  Jcv.  iii.  169. 
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Lacus  YelinuB  were  known  as  the  Rosen  Campi,^  and  the  valley  is 
termed  by  Cicero  the  ''Reatine  Tempe."  The  plam  was  however 
liable  to  inundation  from  the  blocking  up  of  the  channel  of  the  Ve- 
linus,  and  disputes  occurred  between  Reate  and  Interamna  on  this  sub- 
ject. Vmna,  Norcia,  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nar  at  a 
great  elevation,  and  consequently  enjoyed  a  very  cold  climate.*  It  is 
noticed  in  B.C.  205,  along  with  Reate  and  Amitemiim,  as  aiding  Scipio 
with  volunteers.  It  was  also  the  birth-place  of  Vespasian's  mother. 
We  may  further  notice— Falacrlnum,  on  the  Via  Salaria,  the  birth- 
place of  the  Emperor  Vespasian ;  Interoorea,  between  Reate  and  Ami- 
tomum,  deriving  its  name  from  its  position  between  two  rugged 
mountains  ;  OntiliaB,  between  Reate  and  Interocrea,  with  a  lake  in  its 
neighbourhood  feuned  for  the  phenomenon  of  a  floating  isle,  and  also 
possessing  medicinal  springs  of  great  repute,  which  were  visited  by 
Vespasian ;  Caret,  Correse,  about  3  miles  from  the  Tiber  and  24  from 
Rome,  the  birth-place  of  Numa^  and  the  city  of  Tatius,  but  afterwards 
a  poor  decayed  village;  and  ErStom,  GroUa  Marozza,  about  18  miles 
fix)m  Rome,  at  the  junction  of  the  Via  Nomentana  with  the  Via  Salaria, 
and  from  its  position  frequently  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  wars 
between  the  Sabines  and  Romans. 

Boadt. — The  territory  of  the  Sabini  was  traversed  throughout  its 
whole  length  by  the  Via  Salaria,  which  proceeded  from  Rome  by  Reate 
and  Interocrea  across  the  Apennines  to  Picenum. 

History, — ^The  Sabines  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  early  history 
of  Rome.  They  established  themselves  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  and  be- 
came a  constituent  element  in  the  Roman  population.  Wars  neverthe- 
less ensued  between  the  two  nations,  and  were  continued  down  to 
B  c.  290,  when  the  Sabines  were  subdued  by  M.  Curius  Dentatus.  The 
most  signal  event  in  the  course  of  these  wars  was  the  decisive  victory 
gained  in  n.c.  449  by  M.  Horatius.  They  are  seldom  mentioned  after 
their  incorporation  with  the  Roman  state. 

$  12.  The  Marti  occupied  a  mountainous  district  aroimd  the  basin 
of  Lake  Fucinus,  having  to  the  N.  of  them  the  Sabines,  to  the  E. 
the  Peligni,  and  to  the  W.  and  S.  the  -^qui,  Hemici,  and  Volsci. 
Their  territory  lies  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  2000  feet  above  the 
sea :  hence  the  climate  is  severe,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
com ;  fruit,  however,  abounded,  and  wine  of  an  inferior  quality  was 
produced  there.  In  addition  to  the  basin  about  the  lake,  the  Marsi 
also  possessed  the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris.  The  FneXnot  Laont  has 
been  already  briefly  noticed :  we  may  here  add  that  it  is  about  29 


'  Qui  Nomentum  urbem,  qui  roeea  rura  Velini 

Casperiamque  colunt  ^n.  vii.  712. 

^  Qui  Tiberim  Fabarimque  blbunt,  quos  frigida  mint 

Nuraia.  /«f.  vii.  715. 

Necnon  habitata  pruinis 

Nursifl.  SiL.  ITAL.  rlii.  41& 

'  Nosco  orinea  incanaqne  menta 

Regis  Romani  ;  primus  qui  legibuB  xurbem 

Fandabit,  Curibus  parvis  et  paupere  terra 

Missus  in  imperium  magnum.  jEh*  tI.  809. 

Te  Tatius,  parvique  Cures,  Cominaque  sensit.        Or.  Fast,  ii.  135. 
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miles  in  circumference,  of  oval  shape,  and  so  completely  shut  in  by 
mountains  that  there  was  no  natural  |»a88age  for  its  waters ;  these 
were  originally  carried  off  by  subterranean  channels,  and  the  waters 
were  supposed  to  reappear  at  the  sources  of  the  Aqua  Marcia,'  in  the 
valley  of  the  Anio,  though  the  grounds  for  such  belief  are  very  in- 
sufficient. An  artificial  duct  was  made  with  immense  labour  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  through  the  solid  limestone  rock,  to  the 
valley  of  the  Liris ;  and  by  this  means  the  inundations,  to  which  the 
country  of  the  Marsi  was  liable,  were  for  a  while  checked.  The  duct 
is  now  closed.  The  Marsi  were  a  Sabellian  race,  and  resembled  the 
Sabines  in  character.  They  possessed  the  art  of  charming  venomous 
reptiles.*    Their  principal  and  indeed  only  town  was  Marruvium.* 

KarmviQin  lay  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Fucine  Lake,  and  evidently 
derived  its  name  from  the  Marsi,  whose  capital  it  was.  Under  the 
Romans  it  became  a  flourishing  municipal  town.  Portions  of  the  walls 
and  uf  an  amphitheatre  still  remain  at  a  spot  now  named  8.  Benedetto, 
We  may  further  notioe  Luevs  AngitUB,  Luro,  a  place  which  grew  up 
about  the  grove  and  sanctuary  of  the  goddess  Angitia,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  lake ;  and  Cerfbnnia,  on  the  Via  Valeria,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass 
(the  Forca  di  Caruso)  leading  across  to  the  valley  of  the  PelignL 

Road.— The  Marsian  district  was  traversed  by  the  Via  Valeria,  which 
was  originally  constructed  from  Tibur  to  the  Fucine  Lake  and  Cer> 
fennia,  but  was  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  carried  over  Mons 
Imeus  to  the  vallev  of  the  Atemus  and  the  Adriatic. 

History. — ^The  Marsi  are  first  noticed  in  B.C.  340  as  being  on  friendly 
terms  with  Rome:  In  308,  however,  they  joined  the  Samnites  against 
the  Romans;  and  in  301  they  appear  to  have  undertaken  war  with  them 
single-handed,  and  were  consequently  reduced  with  ease.  At  a  later 
period  they  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Social,  or,  as  it  was  more 
usually  termed,  the  Marsic  War;  and,  even  after  the  other  tribes  had 
yielded,  they  maintained  an  unequal  struggle,  which  terminated  in 
their  complete  subjection. 

S  13.  The  VestXni  occupied  a  mountainous  tract  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Adriatic,  bounded  by  the  Matrinus  on  the  X.W., 
and  by  the  Atemus  on  the  S.E.  Within  these  limits  are  two  dis- 
tinct regions :  the  upper  valley  of  the  Atemus,  a  bleak  and  cold 
upland  tract  lying  at  the  back  of  the  Monte  Como ;  and  the  district 
that  lies  between  that  range  and  the  Adriatic,  which,  though  hilly, 
enjoys  a  tolerably  fine  climate.  The  mountains  were  the .  haunts  of 
wild  animals  to  a  late  period.    The  upland  pastures  were  good,  and 


»  Henoe  Statiot  speaks  of  the  aqueduct  as— 

Marsasque  nives  et  IHgora  ducens.  SOv.  i.  5,  26. 

*  At  Mandca  pubet 

Et  bcUare  xnanu,  et  ohelydris  cantare  soporem, 

Vipcreuisque  herbis  hebetare,  et  carmine  dentem.— Sn..  Itau  viil.  4»7. 
See  also  Vibo.  ^n.  viL  750. 

^  MaiTUTlum,  reteris  celebratum  nomine  Marri, 
Urbibns  est  iUls  caput.  _  Id.  vili.  507. 
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from  them  an  excellent  kind  of  cheese  was  produced.  The  Apen- 
nmea  here  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  the  group  now  called 
Monte  Como,  which  may  perhaps  represent  the  Mons  Fiflcellus  of 
the  ancients.  The  only  river  worthy  of  notice  is  the  Atemaif 
Pescara^  which  rises  near  Amitemum,  and  in  its  upper  course  flows 
from  N.  to  S.  through  a  hroad  valley,  some  2000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and,  after  passing  through  a  gorge  between  two  masses  of  mountains, 
descends  in  a  N.E.  direction  to  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
district  were  a  Sabellian  race,  and  participated  in  the  Sabine  cha- 
racter. Their  chief  towns  were  Pinna  in  the  interior,  and  Atemuni 
on  the  sea-coast. 

Pinna,  Penne,  was  situated  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  about 
1 5  miles  from  the  sea.  The  only  historical  notice  of  it  is  in  the  Social 
War,  when  it  stood  firm  to  the  Koman  allegiaDce.  Atenrant,  Pescara, 
stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atemus,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.  It  joined  the  cause  of  Hannibal,  and  was  consequently  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  213.  It  afterwards  became  a  muni- 
cipium,  and  its  port  was  improved  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 

History. — The  Vestini  are  first  meutioned  in  u.c.  324,  when  they 
joined  the  Samnites  against  Rome  ;  they  were  defeated  by  the  consul 
D.  Junius  Brutus.  In  301  they  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Romans. 
They  joined  in  the  Social  War,  and  were  again  conquered  by  Pompeius 
Strabo  in  89.  They  were  generally  in  league  with  the  Marrucini  and 
Peligni,  and  the  histories  of  all  these  tribes  are  almost  identical. 

§  14.  The  Kaxmolni  occupied  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Atemus,  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Apennines. 
On  the  W.  they  adjoined  the  Peligni,  from  whom  they  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  lofty  rangea  now  named  Majella  and  Morrone ;  on  the 
S.  the  Foro,  7  miles  from  the  Atemus,  appears  to  have  been  their 
boundary  on  the  side  of  the  Frentani.  Their  district  was  fertile,  and 
produced  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  especially  excellent  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. It  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  earthquakes.'  The  people 
were  a  Sabellian  race,  and  their  name  is  only  another  form  of  Marsi. 
The  only  town  of  consequence  was  the  capital,  Teate. 

Te&te,  Chieti,  was  situated  on  a  hill  about  3  miles  from  the  Atemus, 
and  8  from  the  Adriatic.  Though  the  capital  of  the  district,  and  de- 
scribed by  Silius  Italicus^  as  the  "great"  and  "illustrious,"  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  history.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Asinlus  Pollio  the 
orator. 

§  15.  The  Peligni  occupied  a  small  inland  district  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Apennines,  between  the  Marrucini  on  the  E.,  the  Marsi 


<  Procul  i»ta  tab  slnt  fata  Teate 

Nee  Marrudnos  agat  hceo  insania  monies.  Stat.  SUv,  It.  4,  85. 

'  Mamioiiia  rimvl  FrentaniB  eemula  pubes 

Corflni  popolos,  maynamque  Teate  trahebat  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  531. 
Cui  nobile  nomen 

Marrudna  domus,  clammque  Teate  ferebat.  Id.  xtU.  453. 
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on  the  W.,  and  the  Vestini  on  the  N.  Their  district  consisted  of 
the  valley  of  the  QiziOy  which  nins  northwards  into  the  Atemns ; 
in  this  direction  alone  did  it  lie  open ;  elsewhere  it  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains.  The  climate  was  proverbially 
severe  '  from  the  elevation  of  the  land ;  still  the  valley  of  the  Gizio 
was  sufficiently  fertile  in  com  and  wine,  and  even  produced  the  olive 
in  some  places.  The  people  were  a  Sabellian  race,  and  resembled  the 
other  branches  of  that  race  in  character.  They  possessed  three  prin- 
cipal towns :  Corfinium,  Sulmo,  and  Superaqueum. 

Corflsium  waa  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Atemns,  near  the  point 
where  that  liver  makes  its  great  bend  to  the  E.  It  is  not  noticed 
earlier  than  in  the  Social  War,  b.c.  90,  when  its  position  led  to  its 
being  selected  by  the  allied  nations  aa  the  site  of  their  capital.  It  was 
occupied  by  L.  Domitius  in  the  Civil  War  between  Csesar  and  Pompey, 
and  held  out  for  a  time  against  the  former.  The  ruins  of  the  city  are 
found  at  8.  Pdino,  Sulmo,  Sulmona^  stood  seven  miles  S.  of  Corfi- 
nium, in  the  valley  of  the  Gizio,  and  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  having 
been  the  birthplace  of  Ovid."  It  is  noticed  in  B.C.  211,  as  suffering 
from  the  ravages  of  Hannibara  army  ;  and,  like  Corfinium,  it  was  occu- 
pied by  L.  Domitiua  in  the  Civil  War.  Saperaqueum  stood  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Atemus,  about  four  miles  from  the  Via  Valeria  :  it 
was  a  municipal  town,  but  without  any  historical  interest :  the  name 
Suhequo  still  attaches  to  its  site. 

Boads, — The  territory  of  the  Peligni  was  centrally  situated  in  refer- 
ence to  the  lines  of  communication  of  Central  Italy.  The  Via  Valeria 
traversed  it  between  the  Marsi  and  Mamicini,  entering  the  district  by 
the  pass  of  Imeus,  and  leaving  it  by  the  gorge  of  the  Atemus.  In 
another  direction  the  valley  of  the  Atemus  opened  a  natural  route  to 
Beate  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber ;  and  in  the  opposite  direction  a 
practicable  pass  crossed  the  Apennines  into  the  valley  of  the  Sagrus. 

VIII.  Samnium,  with  the  Frentani. 

§  16.  Samniom  was  an  extensive  district  in  the  centre  of  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and  Marrucini ;  on  the 
W.  by  Latium  and  Campania ;  on  the  S.  by  Lucania ;  and  on  the 
E.  by  the  Frentani  and  Apulia.  The  whole  of  this  district  is  of  a 
mountainous  character,  and  is  broken  up  by  lofty  ranges  emanating 
from  the  Apennines,  which  in  this  part  of  their  course  cease  to  be  a 
regular  chain,  and  resolve  themselves  into  distinct  and  broken 
masses.  The  most  important  of  these  masses,  now  named  Monte 
Matese^  lies  S.W.  of  Bovianimi,  and  separates  the  basins  of  the 
Tifemus  and  Vultumus :  a  portion  of  it,  containing  the  sources  of 
the  former  river,  was  named  Mohb  Tifemus.    The  next  most  impor- 


*  Quo  prsebente  donraQu  et  quota, 

Pelignis  eaream  frigoribaa,  taces.  Hoh.  Carm.  ill.  19,  7. 

*  Sulmo  mihi  patria  est,  gelidis  -nbcrrimus  undis. — TVut.  iv.  10,  3. 
Part  me  Sulmo  tenet,  Peligni  tertia  ruris ; 

Parra,  sed  irrigttis  era  salubria  aqnia.  Am.  iL  16,  1. 
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tant  group  was  that  named  Mons  Tabomos*^  separated  from  Matese 
by  the  valley  of  the  Calor,  and  forming  the  boundary  of  the  Cam- 
panian  plain :  the  W.  extremity  of  this  ridge  is  the  Mons  Tif  &taf  so 
celebrated  in  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal.  Several  chains  strike  out 
un  the  E.  side  of  the  Apennines,  forming  distinct  and  parallel 
▼alleys,  through  which  the  rivers  seek  the  AdMatic.  On  the  W. 
side  there  are  two  extensive  valleys — the  northern  one,  in  which 
the  Vultumus  flows  in  a  direction  from  N.W.  to  S.E. ;  the  southern, 
in  which  its  tributary,  the  Calor,  flows  in  an  opposite  direction, 
having  its  upper  course  in  an  extensive  basin  lying  at  the  back  of 
the  groups  of  Matese  and  Tabumus.  As  Samnium  thus  includes 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  Apennines,  the  rivers  which  belong  to  it 
seek  both  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean  Seas.  In  the  former 
direction  run  the  Sagnui  Sangro,  which  rises  S.  of  the  Fucine  lake, 
and  flows  through  a  broad  upland  valley  by  the  walls  of  Aufidena ; 
the  Trinius,  Trigno ;  the  TiliBniasi  Bi/emo,  which  rises  near  Bo- 
vianum  in  Monte  Matese;  the  Frento*  Fortore;  and,  lastly,  the 
Aalldnif  0/antOy  in  the  extreme  S.  In  the  latter  direction  nms 
the  Vulturnust  VdtumOy  which  rise?  about  five  miles  S.  of  Aufidena, 
and  pursues  a  S.E.  course  until  its  junction  with  the  Calori  Calorey 
which  rises  on  the  borders  of  Lucailia  and  flows  by  Beneventum, 
receiving  in  its  course  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Sabatus  and 
Tamarus. 

§  17.  The  country  we  are  now  describing  was  originally  held  by 
the  Opicans,  or  Oscans.  The  Samnites  were  a  Sabine  race,  who 
entered  as  an  invading  host  and  conquered  the  Opicans,  coalescing 
with  them  afterwards,  and  adopting  their  language.  They  were 
divided  into  four  tribes,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the 
CaodXnl  and  Pentrii  who  lived  respectively  S.  and  N.  of  the  Matese, 
while  the  less  important  were  the  CaraoSni,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sagrus,  and  the  wii-pTm^  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Calor  and  its 
tributaries.  The  Sanmites  were  a  brave  and  frugal  race,  leading  a 
rude,  pastoral  life,  and  superstitious.  They  lived  for  the  most  part 
in  villages,  but  they  possessed  some  towns — as  -ffisemia  and  Boviar 
num, — ^which  were  strongly  fortified.  These,  and  all  the  Samnite 
towns,  were  utterly  destroyed  by  Sulla  after  the  Marian  War ;  nor 
did  any  of  them,  although  supplied  with  colonists  from  Rome,  rise 


1  This  mountain  forms  a  very  conspicuous  object  Arom  the  Campanian  plain  : 
its  upper  regions  are  described  by  Virgil  as.  being  clothed  ^ith  forests,  while  on 
its  lower  slopes  the  olire  flourished  : — 

Ac  velut  ingenti  Sila,  summore  Tabumo 

Cum  duo  conTersis  inimica  in  proelia  tauri 

Frontibus  incurrunt.  ^n.  xii.  715. 

Neu  segues  Jaceant  teme.    Juvat  Ismara  Baccho 

Conserere,  atque  olea  magnum  vestire  laburnum. — Oeorg,  ii.  87. 
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again  to  importance,  with  the  exception  of  Beneventum,  which  was 
centrally  situated  on  the  Via  Appia. 

JEsemia,  Jsemto,  was  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Vultumus,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  that  river.     It  was  captured  by  the  Romans  in  b.c. 

295,  and  was  colonized  by 
them  in  264.  After  its  de- 
struction by  Sulla,  colonies 
were  sent  to  it  by  CaBsar,  Au- 
gustus, and  Nero;  and  it  be- 
came a  municipal  town  of 
importance  in  the  time  of 
Trajan  and  the  Antonines: 
there  are  remains  of  an  aque- 
duct and  of  a  fine  bridge  of 
this  period.  BoviAniim,  Bqjafw,  was  situated  close  to  the  sources  of  the 
Tifemus,  amidst  lofty  mountains.  It  wss  the  capital  of  the  Pentri,  and 
hence  figures  iu  the  Second  Samnite  War.  It  was  besieged  without 
success  in  b.c.  314,  but  was  taken  in  31 1,  again  in  305,  and  a  third  time 
in  298.  In  the  Social  War,  it  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies 
after  the  fall  of  Corfinium :  it  never  recovered  its  destruction  by  Sulla. 
Some  portions  of  its  ancient  walls,  of  a  very  massive  order,  are  still 
visible.     Beneventom,   Benevenlo,  was  situated  on  th^  banks  of  the 

Calor,  and  on  the  Via  Appia.* 
It  was  a  very  ancient  town, 
and  its  foundation  was  attri- 
buted to  Diomedes.  Its  ori- 
ginal name  was  Maleventum, 
-^vv^Lh-vy  v*    ^\   ^ali  /   ^hich  the  Romans  deemed  of 

c^^  c^lX//  v».®vv»    a  J    ill      omen,      and      therefore 

changed  it  to  Beneventum,  in 
Coin  of  Beneventnin.  B.C.   268,    when  they  planted 

a  colony  there.  Its  strength 
and  the  centrality  of  its  position  lead  to  frequent  notices  of  it. 
Several  colonies  were  sent  there  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  it  was 
visited  by  Nero,  Trajan,  and  Septimius  Severus.  A  triumphal  arch  in 
honour  of  Trajan  stul  remains.  Oandinm,  the  capital  of  the  Caudim*, 
stood  on  the  Via  Appia  between  Beneventum  and  Capua.  It  is  noticed 
in  the  history  of  the  Samnite  Wars,  and  is  particularly  memorable  for 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Romans  in  B.C.  321,  which  took  place  at  a 
pass  called  Furculse  Caudinro,  ''the  Caudine  Forks,"  the  position  of 
w^ich  is  near  Arpajay  between  Sta.  Agaia  and  Moirano, 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — Anfldina,  AJfldena,  the 
capital  of  the  Carnceni,  in  the  upp**r  valley  of  the  Sngrus,  a  fortress  of 
great  etren^h  ;  Alllte,  AUfe,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus,  on  the 
borders  of  Campania,  the  scene  of  several  military  events,  and  a  place 
of  importance  under  the  empire ;  Calatia,  Caiazzo^  about  a  mile  N.  of 
the  Vultumus,  and  ten  miles  N.E.  of  Capua,  the  town  at  which  the 
Romans  were  encamped  before  their  disaster  at  the  Caudine  Forks  ; 
SatioiUa,'  S.  of  the  Vultumus,  and  probably  in  the  valley  at  the  back 


'  Hence  the  well-known  notice  in  Horace  in  his  journey  to  BrondnMum : — 
Tendimus  hinc  rccUi  Beneventum,  &c.  8cU,  i.  5,  71. 

*  Virgil  adopts  the  ethnic  form  Satimltu  for  Saticnlanus  : — 

Accola  Voltumi,  pariterqne  SaticaluH  asper.  ^Cn.  vii.  729. 
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of  Mount  HfRta,  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  315;  Eqnus 
Tntionf,  S.  Eleuterio,  in  the  district  of  the  Hirpini,  on  the  Via  Trajana; 
Trivlcum,  Trevico,  on  the  Via  Appia,*  but  not  on  the  line  of  road  fol- 
lowed in  later  times;  Bomvlea,^  on  the  same  road  at  Bisaceia^  noticed  as 
a  large  town  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  297,  but 
not  mentioned  subsequently;  Oompta,  Coma,  on  the  borders  of  Lucania, 
the  place  where  Hannibal  deposited  his  baggage  in  B.C.  216,  and  subse- 
quently taken  by  the  Romans  in  214;  and,  lastly,  AbeUInnm,  AveUino, 
near  the  Campanian  frontier,  a  place  of  wealth  and  importance  under 
the  Empire. 

Roads. — Samnium  was  traversed  by  several  high  roads.  The  Via 
Appia  entered  it  from  Capua,  and  parsed  through  the  8.  part  of  the 
province,  by  Beneventum  and  the  valley  of  the  Calor,  to  Venusia  in 
Apulia.  A  branch-road  struck  off  from  this  at  Beneventum,  which 
joined  the  Via  Egnatia  at  Mem  in  Apulia :  this  was  named  Via  ^lgftxu^ 
having  been  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Trajan.  Another  road,  also 
starting  from  Beneventum,  followed  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus  to 
Venafrum  and  u£semia,  whence  it  crossed  the  ridge  to  Aufidena,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Sagrus.  Another  crossed  from  .£semia  to  Bovianum, 
and  thence  followed  the  valley  of  the  Tifemus  in  one  direction ;  and 
in  another  crossed  to  Equus  Tuticus,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via 
Tr^ana. 

History. — The  Samnites  are  first  noticed  in  B.C.  354,  as  concluding  a 
treaty  with  Rome.  Subsequently  war  broke  out  between  the  two 
peoples,  in  consequence  of  the  Samnite  invasion  of  Campania.  These 
wars  continued,  with  a  few  intoiTuptions,  for  fifty-three  years  (from  343 
to  290),  when  the  Samnites  were  completely  subdued.  They  joined  the 
allies  in  the  Social  War  in  90,  and  continued  the  struggle  after  the  others 
had  given  way.  In  the  Civil  War  between  Sulla  and  Marius  they  again 
broke  out ;  but  they  were  defeated  by  Sulla,  in  82,  before  the  gates  of 
Rome,  and  suffered  severely  from  his  revenge,  the  whole  country 
being  reduced  to  a  state  of  utter  desolation,  from  which  it  never  reco- 
vered. 

§  18.  The  FrentSnl  occupied  a  maritime  district  between  Sam- 
nium and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  from  the  border  of  the  Marrucini  in  the 
N.W.  to  Apulia  in  the  S.E.,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
Tifemus.     It  is  for  the  most  part  hilly,  but  fertile,  and  well  watered 

*  Incipit  ex  iUo  monies  Appalia  notos 

Ostentare  mihi,  qaos  torret  Atabcdus ;  et  quoe 

Nanquam  erepsemus,  nisi  noe  vicina  Trlvici 

Villa  receplaset.  Hob.  Sat.  i.  5,  77. 

^  Between  this  and  Beneventum  lie  the  valley  and  lake  of  Ampsanctos,  which 
Virgil  describes.  The  spot  is  now  named  Le  Afo/ete,  and  the  sulphureous  -vapours 
are  remarkably  strong.  The  woods  which  formerly  surrounded  it  have  been  cut 
down. 

Ent  locos  ItalicD  medio  sab  montibas  altis 

NobiliH,  et  fama  multis  memoratos  in  oris, 

Amsancti  valles :  densis  hnno  frondibus  atrom 

Urget  atrimqne  latos  nemoris,  medioqne  ftragosos 

Dat  sonitum  saxis  et  torto  vertice  torrens  : 

Hie  speciis  horrendum,  saevi  spiracnla  Ditis 

Monstrontur,  ruptoque  ingens  Aeheronte  vorago 

Pestifcras  aperlt  fances ;  quis  condita  Erlnnys, 

Invisum  numen,  terras  ccelamque  levabat.  ^En.  vii.  563. 
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by  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers  Titeniis»  TriniiUf  and  other  streams 
which  take  their  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Samnium.  The  Frentani 
were  a  Samnite  race.  The  towns  of  importance  on  the  sea-ooast 
were  Ort5na«  Oriona^  Histoninm,  and  Bnea*  probably  at  Termoli^ 
none  of  which  have  any  historical  associations:  Histonium  ap- 
pears to  have  ranked  as  the  capital  under  the  Roman  empire ;  there 
arc  extensive  remains  of  it  at  II  Vasto,  A«y&wfiniy  Lanciano,  in 
the  interior,  may  also  be  noticed  as  a  municipal  town  of  some  size. 

Historu.— The  Frentani  are  first  noticed  in  B.C.  319,  when  they  were 
at  war  with  Rome,  and  were  speedily  reduced.  In  304  they  concluded 
peace  with  the  Romans,  and  they  remained  faithful  to  them,  even  after 
the  battle  of  Cannse.  They  joined  in  the  Social  War  without  taking 
any  prominent  part  in  it. 


Beneveii  Uuu. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
ITALY — continued,    latium. 

IX.  Latium.  §  1 .  Boundaries,  and  General  Description.  §  2.  Moun- 
tains. §  3.  Rivers.  §  4.  Inhabitants.  §  5.  Rome.  §  6.  Remain- 
ing Towns  of  Latium.     Roads.     Islands.    History. 

IX.  Latium. 

§  1.  In  fixing  the  boundaries  of  Latium,*  care  must  be  taken  to 
distinguish  between  Latium  in  the  original  and  historical  sense,  and 
Latium  in  its  later  geographical  sense.  The  former  was  a  small 
country,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio  (wdth  the 
exception  of  a  small  district  N.  of  the  Anio,  at  the  confluence  of 
these  rivers,  which  was  included  in  Latium)  ;  on  the  E.  by  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  a  little  E.  of  Tibur  and  Praeneste ; 
on  the  S.  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  latter  town  to  the  promontory  of 
Circeii ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  latter  compre- 
hended, in  addition  to  the  territorj^  just  described,  the  districts  of 
the  JEqm  and  Hemici  in  the  E.,  and  the  Volsci  and  Aunmci  in  the 


1  The  origin  of  the  name  <* Latium"  is  unknown:  the  Rdhions  themselves 
connected  it  with  lateo  because  Saturn  had  there  lain  hid  from  Jupiter  : — 
Cknnposuit  legesque  dedit,  Latiumque  vocari 
Maluit,  his  quoniam  latuUset  tutus  in  oris.  ^n.  Tiii.  822. 

The  name  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  Lavinium  and  Lavinus,  and  pro- 
bably the  oldest  form  was  Latrinus.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  name  Tiatinro 
was  derived  from  Latini,  and  not  vice  vertH. 

ANC.  GEOG.  2  A 
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S.,  so  tliat  it  bordered  in  the  former  direction  on.  S&mnium,  and  in  the 
latter  on  Campania,  the  point  of  separation  being  just  S.  of  Sinnessa. 
The  greater  portion  of  Latium  consists  of  a  broad  undulating  plain, 
now  Qalied  the  Campagna,  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  advanced 
ridges  of  the  Apennines,  and  interrupted  gdIj  by  the  isolated  group 
of  the  Alban  hills :  this  plain,  though  apparently  level,  is  intersected 
by  ravines  which  the  streams  have  worn  for  themselves,  and  which 
generally  have  rugged,  precipitous  sides,  particularly  in  the  E.  por- 
tion of  it.  The  eastern  part  of  Latium,  occupied  by  the  jEqui  and 
Hemici,  is  hilly ;  and  the  southern  district  again,  occupied  by  the 
Volsci,  is  intersected  by  an  extensive  range,  similar  in  character 
to  the  Apennines,  but  separated  from  them  by  the  valleys  of  the 
Trerus  and  Liris.  The  districts  vary  in  legard  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil :  the  Campagna  and  the  Alban  hills  are  of  volcanic  origin ; 
the  former,  though  at  present  utterly  desolate,  was  well  cultivated 
in  ancient  times,  and  produced  considerable  quantities  of  com.  The 
slopes  of  the  hills  have  been  in  all  ages  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  other  fruit-trees ;  and  among  the  special 
products  of  the  country,  we  may  specify  the  wine  of  the  Alban  hills,' 
the  figs  of  Tusculum,  tiie  hazel-nuts  of  Praeneste,  and  the  pears  of 
Crustumerium  and  Tibur. 

§  2.  Of  all  the  hills  of  Latium  the  most  important  and  conspicuous 
is  the  group  of  the  Alban  hills,  the  central  height  of  which  is  the 
Albanus  Xoni^  of  the  ancients  and  the  Monte  Cavo  of  modem  times. 
The  name  does  not  appear  to  have  been  extended  to  the  general  group, 
though  modem  usage  has  effected  this.  The  Alban  hills  are  a  nearly 
circular  mass,  about  40  miles  in  circumference,  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
forming  apparently  at  one  time  a  single  great  crater,  the  edge  of  which 
lias  been  broken  up  into  numerous  summits,  while  from  the  lower 
»loi)es  numerous  spurs  project  into  the  plain,  affording  admirable  sites 
for  towns.  The  summit  of  Albanus  Mons  was  crowned  with  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  in  which  the  Latins  held  their  congress. 
In  the   N.E.  quarter  Algldus^  was  a  name  applied  either  to  a 


^  Horace  classes  it  with  the  Falemian : — 

nic  herus,  Alhenom,  Mfeoenas,  slve  Falemnm, 
Te  magis  appositis  delectat ;  hahemos  utnunqae.— <Sei<.  iL  8,  16. 
'  This  sammit  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Campagna ;  hence  Virgil 
represents  Juno  as  observing  from  this  point  the  combat  between  the  Trojans  and 
Latins:— 

At  Juno  ex  summo,  qui  nunc  Albanus  habetur, 
Prospiciens  tumulo,  campnm  spectabat.  J^n.  zii.  134. 

*  The  sides  of  this  hill  were  covered,  in  the  time  of  Horace,  with  dense 
forests : — 

Nam,  queo  nivali  pascitur  Algido 
Devota,  quercns  inter  et  ilices, 
Aut  creacit  Albanis  in  herbis 

Viotima.  Carm.  iii.  29,  9. 
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single  summit  or  to  that  portion  of  ike  group ;  the  plain  which  in- 
tervenes between  it  and  Tusculum  was  the  scene  of  frequent  engage- 
ments between  the  Romans  and  the  -<Equians.  The  Volscian  hills, 
now  known  as  the  Monti  Lepini,  received  no  special  name  in  ancient 
times.  They  rise  immediately  S.  oi  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  fill  up 
the  whole  intervening  space  (from  12  to  16  miles  in  breadth)  be- 
tween them  and  the  valley  of  the  Trerus ;  they  descend  to  the  coast 
between  Tarracina  and  the  Liris,  and  form  a  succession  of  headlands. 
We  must  also  notice  the  small  Kons  Bacer  ^  which  overlooks  the  Anio 
at  a  distance  of  about  3  miles  from  Rome,  and  is  memorable  as  the 
spot  whither  the  Plebeians  seceded  in  b.c.  494  and  449  •. 

§  3.  The  chief  river  in  Latium  is  the  Tiber  ^,  the  lower  course  of 
which  falls  within  the  limits  of  this  province ;  about  2  miles  above 
Rome  it  receives  an  important  tributary  in  the  Anio  ®,  Teverone,  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Treba,  and  descends  rapidly  through  the 
iEquian  hills  to  Tibur,  where  it  forms  a  remarkable  waterfall  •,  and 


Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 

Nigrae  feraci  frondis  in  Algido.  Oartn.  iv.  4,  57. 

At  a  later  period  the  wealthy  'Romans  had  villas  there,  and  its  character  was 
changed : — 

Nee  Tuscnlanos  Algidoeve  seoessas 

Prceneste  nee  sio  Antiomve  miratur.  Mart.  x.  30. 

nee  amoma  retentant 
Algida.  SiL.  Ital.  xii.  536. 

&  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Lex  Saorata  passed  there  in  b.c.  494. 
^  Plcbs  vetus  et  nullls  etiam  nunc  tuta  Tribunis, 
Fuglt ;  et  in  Sacri  vertioe  montis  ablt.  Ov.  Fast.  ili.  663. 

^  The  yellow  hne  and  turbid  character  of  Its  stream  are  f^quently  noticed  by 
the  poets : — 

Vidimus  ftavum  Tiberim,  retortis 

Littore  Etrusco  violenter  undis.  Hos.  Carm.  i.  2,  13. 

In  flnvium  dedit :  ille  suo  cum  gurgite^vo 

Accepit  venientem  ac  mollibus  extulit  undis.  ^n.  ix.  816. 

Hnnc  inter  fluvio  Tiberinus  amoono 
Torticibus  rapidis  et  multa  flnvuo  arena 
In  mare  prorumpit.  Id.  vii.  30. 

The  river  is  frequently  called  Albula  by  the  Roman  poetn,  from  a  tradition  that 
such  was  its  earliest  name,  its  later  designation  having  been  derived  fk'oin  a  king 
named  Tibris,  according  to  Virgil  [^En.  viii.  880),  or  flpom  an  Alban  king, 
Tiberinus,  according  to  livy  (i.  3). 

"  The  oblique  cases  of  this  name  come  from  a  more  ancient  form,  Anien,  which 
is  itself  used  by  some  of  the  later  poets  (Stat.  Silv.  i.  3,  20). 

*  The  present  cascade  is  artificial,  having  been  constructed  in  1884  ;  but  there 
was  always  a  considerable  fall  there,  as  the  subjoined  passages  imply  : — 

Et  prtpcepa  Anio.  Hon.  Carm.  i.  7,  13. 

Et  cad  it  in  patulos  Nympha  Aniena  lacus.  Propbht.  iii.  16,  4. 

Aut  ingens  in  stagna  cadit  iritrea»qae  natatu 

Plaudit  aquas.  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3,  78. 

It  appears  from  the  last  two  passages  that  the  fall  was  broken  towards  its  lower 
part  by  projecting  ledges,  which  caused  it  to  form  small  pools. 

2  A  2 
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thenoe  pursues  a  winding  course  through  the  Campagna ;  its  water 
was  very  pure  and  it  was  one  of  the  sources  whence  Rome  drew  its 
supply.    The  liris,  Oarigliano  (p.  489),  is  the  chief  river  in  the 
southern  district ;  it  receives  the  Trenu,  Saeco,  from  the  neighbour- 
nood  of  Prasneste,  a  stream  which,  though  itself  important  and  flow- 
ing through  a  wide  valley,  is  unnoticed  by  the  historians  and  poets  of 
ancient  times.    Of  the  lesser  streams  which  crossed  the  plain,  we 
may  notice  the  Htunidus  \  Hio  Torio,  on  the  hanks  of  which  MnesA 
was  buried;  the  Aftttra',  or  Storas,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alban  hills,  and  on  the  banks  of  which  was  fought  the  last  great 
battle  between  ihe  Romans  and  Latins  in  b.g.  338;  the  AmasSnuf  ^ 
Amcueno,  which  rises  in  the  Yolscian  hUls  and  descends  through  the 
Pontine  Marshes  to  the  sea  near  Tarracina ;  and  the  Ufsni,  Ufente^  a 
sluggish  stream  which  now  joins  the   Amisenus  in  the  Pontine 
Aforshes  \    There  were  numerous  small  lakes  in  Latium,  the  chief 
of  which  was  Albftntii  Laetu,  Logo  di  Mbano,  beneath  the  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  6  miles  in  circumference,  undoubtedly  occupying 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  so  entirely  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains that  there  was  no  natural  outlet  for  the  surplus  waters ;  these 
were  carried  off  by  an  artificial  emissary  pierced  through  the  solid 
ixxjk,  constructed  in  b.c.  397  and  still  existing,  which  conducts  the 
Avaters  by  a  stream  named  the  Bivo  AJbano  to  the  Tiber.    We  may 
also  notice  L.  Hemorensis,  Ldgo  di  Nemiy  near  Aricia,  also  a  volcanic 
crater,  of  small  size  but  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  appearance,  and 
famed  in  antiquity  for  the  sanctuary  of  Diana  (Nemus  Dianas),  to 
which  it  owed  its  name ;  and  L.  Begillui,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tus- 
ctilan  hills,  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  between  the  Romans  and 


'  He  was.  here  worshipped  under  the  title  of  Jupiter  Indlges  : — 
IlUo  sanctus  eris,  qnom  te  veneranda  Numid 

Unda  Deiiin  coolo  miserit  Indlgetem.  Txbtll.  ii.  5,  48. 

There  was  also  on  its  banks  a  grrore  sacred  to  the  njmph  Anna  Perenna  : — 
Comigcr  hano  cupidis  rapuisse  Numioina  undia 
Creditur,  ct  stagnis  occuloisse  sois 


Ipsa  loqni  visa  est,  placidl  sum  njmpha  Numiel ; 

Amne  pcrcnne  latens  Anna  Perenna  rocor. — Ov.  Fast,  iii.  647. 
'  At  its  mouth  was  a  small  islet,  now  converted  into  a  peninsula  by  an  artificial 
causeway :  it  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Romans  and,  among  others,  of 
Cicero. 

'  Virgil  describes  it  as  swollen  to  a  large  stream  in  his  account  of  the  escape  of 
Metabus : 

Eoce,  ftigeD  medio,  summis  Amasenus  abundans 
Spumabat  ripis  ;  tantis  se  nubibus  imber 
Ruperat.  ^^  zi.  547. 

*  Et  quos  pcstifera  Pomptinl  uligine  ^mpi. 
Qua  SaturflE)  nebulosa  palus  restagnat,  ct  atro 
Liventcs  camo  per  squalida  turbidus  arva 
Cogit  aquas  Ufens,  atque  inflcit  aequora  limo.        Sii»  Ital.  viii.  881. 
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Latins  in  b.c.  496 ;  it  probably  occupied  a  small  crater  at  Cornufelle 
which  has  since  been  drained  of  its  waters.  The  PomptliiflB  Palftdes 
form  an  important  feature  in  the  S.  of  Latium ;  they  occupy  an  ex- 
tensive tract  between  the  Volscian  mountains  and  the  sea,  about  30 
miles  in  length  by  7  or  8  in  breadth,  and  are  the  results  of  a  consi- 
derable depression  of  the  land,  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Amasenus 
and  other  streams  stagnate.  The  Via  Appia  was  carried  across  them 
in  B.C.  312,  and  a  canal  formed  by  its  side  between  Forum  Appii  and 
Tarracina.  Fruitless  attempts  were  made  to  drain  the  marshes  by 
Cornelius  Cethegus  in  160,  and  subsequently  by  Caesar,  Augustus, 
and  Trajan. 

§  4.  The  inhabitants  of  Latium  oonsistedof  several  distinct  peoples. 
The  Latlni^  occupied  Latium  proper;  the  limits  of  their  territory  on 
the  side  of  the  Volscians  were  fluctuating ;  on  the  one  hand  several 
towns  in  the  Volscian  mountains,  as  Velitrss,  Cora,  Norba  and  Setia, 
belonged  to  the  Latins,  and  on  liie  other  hand  Antium  belonged  to 
the  Volscians.  The  Volsoi  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  south- 
em  district  fix)m  the  seaooast  to  the  borders  of  Samnium ;  they  thus 
held  the  Pontine  Marshes,  the  Volscian  hills  {Monti  Lepini),  and  the 
•  valley  of  the  Liris.  The  Anronoi  were  a  petty  nation  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Liris  and  on  the  borders  of  Campania* ;  and  the  Ansdnes, 
who  were  originally  identical  with  the  Aurunci ',  lived  in  later  times 
on  the  right  l»nk  of  the  Liris  between  the  sea  and  the  Volscian  moim- 
tains.  The  Hemlci' held  the  upper  valley  of  the  Trerus,  and  the 
hill  country  adjacent  to  it.  The  JBqni  occupied  the  moimtainous  dis- 
trict in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  between  the  Sabini  on  the  W. 
and  the  Marsi  on  the  E.  The  towns  of  Latium  were  nmnerous  and 
remarkable  for  the  natural  strength  of  their  position,  furnishing  a 
complete  illustration  of  Virgil's  line : 

*[  Tot  oongeeta  manu  prnruptis  oppida  saxis."  ' 


*  The  origin  of  the  term  **  Pried  Latini,"  which  occurs  iif  Roman  history  sub- 
sequent to  the  fall  of  Alba,  is  nneertain  :  perhaps  it  represented  a  league  of  a 
portion  of  the  Latin  cities  formed  at  that  time,  who  set  themselyes  up  as  the 
"  old  Latins." 

*  Their  capital,  Aurunca,  stood  about  five  miles  N.  of  Suessa,  on  a  spur  of 
Monte  di  Sta.  Croee :  to  this  Tirgil  aUudes : 

MiUe  rapit  popnloe  :  vertnnt  felida  Baocho 
Massica  qui  rastris  ;  et  quoe  de  eollibut  altU 
Aurunci  misere  patree.  .Xn.  TiL  725. 

7  The  names  are  in  flRCt  the  same,  the  r  being  changed  into  «,  as  is  common  in 

Latin.    The  distinction  between  the  two  tribes  first  appears  in  the  4th  cent.  b.c. 

The  name  is  probably  derived  frcMu  the  Mime  root  as  Oscus. 

*  The  name  b  said  to  have  been  derired  ttom  a  Sabine  word,  hema  «*  a  rock  : " 
if  so,  it  was  truly  appropriate  to  the  district  which  the  Hcmicans  occupied,  which 
Virgil  describes  as, — 

Boecidariris 
Hemioa  saxa.  ^Bn,  ril.  683. 

»  Oeorg.  ii.  156. 
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Not  only  do  the  Alban  hills  ahound  with  sites  of  remarkable  streDgth 
overlooking  the  plain  from  a  great  height,  but  the  Campagna  itself, 
flinx)wed  as  it  is  with  deep  channels  formed  by  the  streams  in  the 
tufo  rock,  afforded  admirable  positions  for  ancient  towns.  These  na- 
tural advantages  were  improved  by  art,  and  walls  of  great  strength 
in  the  Cyclopean  style  were  erected  on  the  brows  of  the  clifis,  speci- 
mens of  which  remain  to  this  day  at  Signia,  Cora,  and  other  places. 
The  Latins  possessed  a  confederacy  of  thirty  to^ns,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  Alba.  The  brilliant  period  of  the  Latin  towns  generally 
was  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  ITiey  subse- 
quently became  little  else  than  suburbs  of  the  great  metropolis,  and 
derived  their  prosperity  from  the  patronage  of  the  wealthy  Romans 
who  erected  their  villas  wherever  the  scenery  or  the  fine  air  attracted 
them.  The  towns  on  the  Appian  Way,  however,  retained  some  im- 
portance as  places  of  trade. 

§  5.  Boxne,  the  metropolis  not  only  of  Italy  but  of  the  ancient 
world,  was  situated  on  the  Tiber,  about  15  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
chief  part  of  the  town  lay  on  the  left  bank,  where  the  ground  is 
broken  by  a  group  of  hills,  and  the  river  winds  about  with  a  treble 
curve.  Of  the  seven  hills  which  formed  the  site  of  the  city,  three  are 
isolated,  and  the  other  four  connected  at  their  bases.  Of  the  former 
the  Capitoline  stands  about  300  paces  from  the  river  at  its  most 
easterly  point,  and  is  the  hill  to  which  all  the  others  seem  to  point ; 
it  is  of  a  saddle-back  shape,  depressed  in  the  centre  and  rising  towards 
its  N.  and  S.  extremities.  To  the  S.E.  lies  the  Palatine,  a  little  in- 
ferior in  point  of  height,  and  d  a  lozenge  shape ;  and  still  more  to  the 
.S.  is  the  Aventine,  closely  bordering  on  the  Tiber.  The  four  connected 
hills  ^  are,  from  S.  to  N.,  the  Caslian,  the  largest  of  the  whde  group, 
lying  opposite  the  Aventine ;  the  Esquiline,  which  divides  at  its  ex- 
tremity into  two  tongues,  named  Cispius  and  Oppius ;  the  Yiminal, 
a  small  hill  almost  enclosed  between  the  Esquiline  and  Quirinal ;  and 
the  Quirinal,  which  curves  round  in  a  hooked  shape  towards  the 
Esquiline.  Still  further  to  the  N.,  but  outside  the  walls,  is  the  Pin- 
cian  hill,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber  lie  the  Janiculan,  a 
ridge  which  runs  in  a  direct  line  between  the  two  curves  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  Vatican  yet  more  to  the  N.  Rome  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  B.C.  753 ;  the  original  city  of  Romulus  stood  on  the  Pala- 
tine \  while  a  Sabine  town  occupied  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline,  and 
Etruscans  were  settled  on  the  C^elian  and  Esquiline^    The  Sabine 


1  This  part  of  Rome  has  been  compared  to  the  back  of  a  man's  hand  when 
slightly  bent  and  held  with  the  fingers  open,  the  latter  representing  the  Esqai- 
line,  Qnirinal,  and  Timinal  (Arnold's  Rome^  i.  61). 

*  Inde  petens  dextram,  porta  est,  ait,  ista  Palati ; 
Uio  Stator,  hoc  primom  oondita  Roma  loco  est.— Or.  Trial,  lit  1,  SI. 
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incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Homulus, 
removed  from  their   settlement  to  the 


•o. 


and  Roman  towns  were 
and  the  Etruscans  were 
plain  between  the  Cffi- 
lian  and  Esquiline.  An- 
cus  Martins  added  the 
Aventine,  and  built  a 
fortress  on  the  Janicu- 
lan.  Tarquinius  Priscus 
drained  the  low  ground 
between  the  Palatine  and 
Capitol,  and  planned  the 
Circus  Maximus  and 
Forum.  Finally  Servius 
Tullius  added  the  Vimi- 
nal  and  Esquiline,  and 
surrounded  the  seven 
hiUs  with  walls  extend- 
ing about  7  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. In  course 
of  time  the  city  outgrew 
these  limits,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian  reach- 
ed a  circiunferenoe  of  13 
miles,  at  which  period  it 
is  computed  to  have  con- 
tamed  a  population  of 
nearly  two  mUlions.  Sub- 
sequently its  size  was 
somewhat  diminished, 
the  walls  of  Aurelian 
having  a  circumference 
of  only  11  miles.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  city  was  for  a  long  period  but  poor;  after 
its  destruction  by  the  Gauls  in  b.c.  390,  it  was  rebuilt  in  haste  with 
narrow  crooked  streets,  and  these  remained  down  to  the  time  of  Nero, 
when  two-thirds  of  the  town  were  burnt  down  (a.d.  64),  and  were 
rebuilt  with  wide  and  regular  streets.  The  houses  were  of  two  classes, 
called  domus  and  insuloe,  the  former  being  the  private  houses  of  the 
wealthy,  the  latter  the  residences  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
who  occupied  flats  or  portions  of  houses,  which  were  carried  to  the 
unsafe  height  of  60  or  70  feet  There  were  46,602  of  the  latter,  and 
1,790  of  the  former. 

I.  IHvi$um$  of  the  C%.— Servius  Tullius  divided  the  town  into  four 
regions — Suburana,  Esquilina,  Collina,  and  Palatina — corresponding  to 
the  number  of  the  city  tribes:  these  were  subdivided  into  27  Sacella 


Plan  of  the  City  of  Bomnlo*. 
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Aigseorum.  This  division  held  good  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  who 
rearranged  the  whole  city  in  fourteen  Regions,  named  as  follows: — 
(1)  Porta  Capena;  (2)  Coelimontium;  (3)  Isis  et  Serapis;  (4)  Via 
Sacra;  (5) -Esquilina  cum  Yiminali;  (6)  Alta  Somita;  (7)  Via  Lata; 
(8)  Forum  Romanum;  (9)  Circus  Flaminius ;  (10)  Palatium;  (11)  Circus 
Maxlmus;  (12)  Piscina  Publica ;  (13)  Aventinus;  (14)  Trans  Tiberim. 
The  localities  of  these  divisions  are  in  several  instances  pointed  out 
by  the  names  which  correspond  to  those  of  the  hills  and  well-known 
quarters  of  the  city :  it  will  sufiQoe  to  add  that  Isis  and  Serapis  was 
at  the  back  of  the  Esquiline,  Alta  Semita  on  the  Quirinal  and  Pindan, 
Via  Lata  on  the  £.  of  the  Campus  Martins,  and  Piscina  Publica  S.  of 
the  Aventine. 


Map  of  Rome,  showing  the  Servian  Walls  and  the  Seven  HiUs. 


II.  Walls  and  Gates. — The  Wall  of  Servius,  which  was  built  of  stone, 
surrounded  the  whole  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  Capitoline  Hill 
and  the  portion  adjacent  to  the  Tiber,  which  were  both  defended  by 
nature.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  town  a  portion  of  the  agger  still  remains 
at  the  back  of  the  Esquiline  and  Quirinal  hills.'    In  other  directions 


*  Recurring  to  the  comparison  alresdy  made  (note  i),  the  position  of  the  walls 
of  Servius  would  be  represented  hj  a  line  drawn  across  the  knuckles ;  those  of 
Aurelian  by  a  line  drawn  across  the  wrist. 
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its  coarse  may  be  traced  by  means  of  the  gates,  of  which  no  less  than 
twenty  are  enumerated,  the  most  important  being  the  Porta  CoUlna,  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  Quirinal;  Ratumena,  beneath  the  N.  point  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill ;  Carmentalis,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Capitoline ;  Trige- 
mina,  near  the  Tiber  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine;  Capena,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cselian;  Cselimontana,  on  the  Csclian;  Esquilina  and  Yiminalis, 
at  the  back  of  the  hills  of  the  same  name.  These  gates  remained  to  a 
late  period,  but  the  wall  fell  into  decay,  nor  was  there  any  necessity 
to  rebuild  it  until  the  German  hordes  threatened  the  city.  Aurelian 
commenced  a  new  wall  in  a.d.  271,  which  was  completed  by  Probus 
and  repaired  by  Honorius:  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  now  exists. 
It  enclosed  a  much  lai^r  area  than  that  of  Servius,  including  the 
Piucian  Hill  and  the  Campus  Martins  on  the  N.,  the  Janiculum  on 
the  W.  of  the  Tiber,  and  a  considerable  district  S.  of  the  Aventine, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  Esquiline  and  Quirinal.  It  had  14  principal 
and  several  lesser  gates. 


Temple  of  Jupiter  CapitollDOS  restored. 

ni.  TJie  CopttoZ.— The  Capitoline  Hill  rose  to  a  double  summit  at  its 
N.E.  and  S. W.  extremities,  as  already  noticed.  On  the  former  pro- 
bably stood  the  Temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter,  founded  by  Tarquinius 
PriscuB ;  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,^  in  which  the  spolia  opima 
were  dedicated ;  and  a  Temple  of  Fidee.  On  the  S.W.  summit  stood 
the  Arz;  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,^  erected  by  Augustus;  the 
Temple  of  Juno  XonSta,  erected  by  Camillus  in  345  and  used  as  a 
public  mint;  and  the  Temple  of  Honoi  and  IHrtuii  built  by  C.  Marius. 
between  the  two  summits  lay  the  Asylum  of  Romulus :  thiB  name  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  a  spot  on  the  N.E.  summit.    The  Bupea 


Nunc  irpolia  in  temple  tria  oondita  :  cauaa  Feretri 

Omlne  quod  certo  dux  ferit  ense  ducem. 
Sen  quia  victa  suis  humeris  hue  arma  ferebont 
Huic  Feretri  dicta  est  ara  superba  Jo  vis.  Phopkrt.  It.  10,  45. 

O  magn»  qui  moenia  proeplcis  nrbis 
Tarpeia  de  rape  Tonans !  Lttc.  i.  195. 

2  A  3 
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TarpeU*  was  probably  on  the  E.  side,  facing  the  Forum,  though  the 
name  Rupe  Tarpea  is  now  assigned  to  a  clifif  on  the  W.  side. 


jilt 


Tlie  Forum  and  its  Envir&ns. — The  Fomm,  the  great  centre  of 
Roman  life  and  business,  was  situated  in  a  deep  hollow  between  fhe 
Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills.  It  was  of  an  oblong  shape,  671  feet 
lon^,  and  diminishing  in  breadth  from  202  feet  at  Uie  W.  end  to  117 
at  the  £.     It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  7!a  Saera,^  (see  Plan,  aa) 


«  From  this  criminals  were  execated  by  being  hurled  down  :~ 

Tone  SttI,  Dame,  ant  Dionysi  fllios,  andes 

Dctjicere  e  saxo  drn,  ant  tradere  Cadmo.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  S8. 

^  The  Via  Sacra  was  the  route  by  whioh  the  prooeesions  of  victorious  generals 
asMnded  to  the  Capitol ;  the  name  was  more  partionlarly  applied  to  a  portion  of 
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which  led  from  the  ColoBseum  to  the  Capitoline.  Two  parallel  streets 
led  out  towards  the  S.,  the  Vicnfl  Jngarius  (Plan,  cc)  from  its  W.  end, 
and  the  Yicus  Tuseiu  (Plan,  dd),  the  best  shopping  street^  in  Rome, 
from  the  centre.  The  CknmtLiim,  where  public  business  was  transacted, 
occupied  the  E.  end  of  the  Forum.  The  Forum  was  surrounded  with 
porticoes  and  shops,  those  on  the  N.  side  being  named  Tabemse  Novae, 
and  those  on  the  S.  side  TabenuD  Veterei. 

The  Forum  itself  contained  the  following  buildings  and  objects  :— 
the  Bostra  (Plan,  19),  or  stage,  in  &ont  of 
the  Curia,  and  so  named  from  the  beaks  of 
the  vessels  taken  from  the  Antiates  in  337, 
with  which  it  was  adorned;  the  Latns 
Cnrtiiis  (Plan,  18)  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Forum,  which  was  drained  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  the  site  of  it  being  subsequently 
marked  by  a  depression ;"  the  Jani,  the  chief 
resort  of  the  money-lenders,  in  front  of  the 
Basilica  Emilia  on  the  N.  side;  the  Tri- 
bunal of  the  Praetor,  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
Forum;  the  Puteal  LibSiiiB « (Plan,  17),  near 
it,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  it  bore 

to  the  top  of  a  well ;  the  Temple  of  DivriB  Pateal  Libonls  or  ScrlboDlanniD. 
Jnliiif,   erected   on    the   spot  where  the 

body  of  Caesar  was  burnt,  also  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Forum '?  the 
Bostra  Julia,  in  front  of  it;  the  Milliariiim  Aureum,  or  gilt  mile- 


the  street  which  formed  the  ascent  of  the  VeUa,  and  which  was  otherwise  called 
"  Sacer  Clivus  "  :— 

Quandoque  trahet  feroces 
Per  sacrum  cHvum,  merita  decorus 

Fronde  Sicambros.  Hoa.  Carm.  ir.  2,  34. 

Intactus  aut  Britannus  ut  descenderet 
Sacra  catenatus  Via.  Id.  £pod.  vii.  7. 

At  the  summit  of  the  ascent,  called  Swnma  Sacra  Via,  a  market  was  held  for  the 
sale  of  fruit  and  toys,  and  the  street  was  generally  a  lounge  for  idlers :  — 

Ibam  forte  Via  Sacra,  slcut  mens  est  mos, 

Nesdo  quid  meditans  nugarum.  Hoa.  Sat,  i.  9,  1 . 

«  Scents,  flrahkinccnse,  silks,  &c.,  were  sold  there : — 

Deferar  in  ricum  vendentem  thus  et  odores 

£t  piper,  et  quicquid  chartis  amicitur  ineptis.       Id.  Ep.  11.  1,  269. 

Ncc  nisi  prima  velit  dc  Tusco  scrica  vice.  Mabt.  xL  27. 

B  Cnrtius  ille  lacus,  siccas  qui  sustinet  aras 

Nunc  solida  est  tellus,  sed  lacus  ante  Aiit.      Ov.  Fast.  ri.  403. 

>  There  were  probably  two  of  them,  and  when  Horace  speaks  of  the  middle 
Janus,  he  means  the  middle  of  the  street : — 

Postquam  omnia  res  mea  Janum 
Ad  medium  tnuiia  est.  Sat.  ii.  S,  18. 

9  Ante  secundam 

Roscius  orabat  sibl  adcsses  ad  Puteal  eras.  Hob.  Sat.  11.  6,  34. 

s  Ovid  describes  it  as  facing  the  Capitol  :  — 

Ut  semper  Capitolia  nostra  forumque 
Divus  ab  excelsa  prospectat  Julius  sede.  Ov.  Mst.  xv.  841. 
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Rone,  erected  by  Augustus;  the  statue  of  ICanyu^ — ^the  resort  of 
lawyers  and  com-tezans — and  numerous  other  statues  ;  the  Coliinma 
Mssnia,  commemoratiye  of  the  victory  of  Menius  over  the  Latins,  in 
338;  and  the  Ckilonma  Bottr&ta,  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  ships 
taken  by  Duilius  from  the  Carthaginians  in  260. 

Adjacent  to  the  Forum  we  may  note  the  Temple,  of  Yeita  *  (Plan, 

1 6),  at  its  S.E.  end,  erected  by  Numa  Pompilius ; 

the  Temple  of  Castor  and  PoUnx"  (Plan,  13),  just 

.      under  the  Palatine,  vowed  by  Postumius  in  the 

^    Latin  War,  and  dedicated   oy  his  son  in  484, 

of  which  three  columns  still  remain ;  the  BariHca 

Julia,  between  the  Yicus  Tuscus  and  Jugarius, 

erected  by  Cassar  for  the  accommodation  of  the 

law-courts;  the  Temple  of  Satnm  (Plan,  11),  at 

the  W.  end  of  the  Forum  under  the  CJapitoline 

Hill,dedicated  in  497,  and  of  which  eight  columns 

Temple  of  Vesta.    (Fronf    remain;   the  Temple    of    Conoordia    (Plan   2), 

a  Coin.)  erected  by  L.  Opimius,  in  121,  at  the  N.W.  end 

of  the  Forum  and  on  the  rise  of  the  Capitoline; 

the  BeiiaeiLliim  (Plan,  3),  an  elevated  area  between  the  Temple  of 

Concord  and  the  Forum,  where  the  senators  met  before  entering  the 

Curia;    the  TaUi&nimi,  or  lower  dungeon  of  the  Mamertine  prison, 

erected  by  Servius  TuUius,  and  still  in  existence;  the  Curia  (Plan,  6), 

or  Senate>House,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the 
Forum,  at  its  W.  end; 
the  OnsooBt&sia  (Plan, 
5),  adjacent  to  it  at 
its  S.W,  angle,  aplaoe 
set  apart  as  a  waiting- 
room  for  foreign  am- 
bassadors ;  the  Baai- 
lioa  Porda  (Plan,  7), 
on  the  E.  of  the  Curia, 
erected  in  184,  by 
Porcius  Oato,  for  the 
assemblies  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people ; 
the  BariHfta  Jgwi^n* 
(Plan,  8),  originally 
Arch  of  SepUmiua  Severos.  erected  in  179  bv  M. 

ifimilius     -Lepidus  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  Aroh  of  Serenia,  erected  in  a.d.  203,  at  the  N.W.  angle 
of  the  Forum,  and  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
V.  The  Imperial  Fora.—Aa  Rome  increased  in  size  the  old  Forum 


^  Obenndus  Marsya,  qni  se 

Voltum  ferre  negat  Noviorom  posse  minoris.        Hoa.  Sat.  i.  6,  120. 
Ipse  potest  fleri  Marsya  cansidicQs.  Mast.  11.  64. 

'  Hie  locus  est  Testn  :  qui  PalUda  serrmt  et  ignem. — Ov.  jyitt.  iii.  1,  29. 
'  At  qose  venturas  prscedet  sexta  Kalendas 
Hac  sunt  Led»is  templa  dicata  Deis. 
Fratribas  iUa  Deis  fratres  de  gente  Deonun 

Circa  JutnmiD  eompoeoere  lacos.  lo.  J^ut,  i.  705. 
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was  found  insufficient  for  the  transaction  of  law  business;  and  hence 
numerous  fora  were  erected  by  the  emperors  in  the  ground  intervening 
between  the  Forum  and  the  Quirinal,  and  in  a  line  diverging  to  the 
N.W.  from  the  old  Forum.     The  chief  of  these  imperial  fora  were 
the  Fonun  Jnliiim,  founded  by  CsBsar 
and   finished  by  Augustus,  which  was 
situated    at   the    back    of  the  Basilica 
iEmilia;  the  Fonun  Angiuti,  to  the  N. 
of  the  Forum  Julii,  enclosing  a  temple 
of  ICan  Xntor,^  of  which  three  columns 
still  remain  ;  the  Fonun  Transitoriiim, 
commenced  by  Domitian  and  completed 
by  Nerva,  and  containing  a  temple  of 
Minenra,  situated  E.  of  the  Forum  Ju- 
lium  ;  the  Fonun  Trajanif  the  most  mag- 
nificent  of  them  all,   situated  between 
the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline,  and  contain- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  Forum  itself,  the 

Baiilioa  Ulpia,  at  the  W.  end  of  which  Temple  of  Trijdn. 

stands  the  famous  Ckilnmn  of  Tngaxi, 

commemorating  the  wars  of  that  emperor  with  Decebalus ;  and,  lastly, 
W.  of  the  Basilica,  completing  the  range  of  buildings,  the  Temple 
of  DiYOB  Tr^axLUS,  erected  by  Hadrian. 

VI.  The  Palatine  and  Vdia. — After  the  Capitol  and  Forum<  the 
Palatine  Hill  is  the  most  interesting  spot  in  Rome,  both  as  having  been 
the  cradle  of  the  eternal  city  and  the  later  residence  of  the  emperors 
in  the  time  of  its  highest  glory.  The  declivity  towards  the  Capitoline 
was  called  Oennalus,  or  Omnalas,  and  contained  the  Lnperoal,  a  grotto 
sacred  to  Pan;^  the  Ficnfl  Buninftlii,  the  fig-tree  under  which  Romulus 
and  Remus  were  suckled  by  the  wolf;  and  the  Caia  Bomuli,'  a  hut  in 
which  Romulus  was  nurtured.  These  objects  were  probably  at  the  W. 
angle  of  the  hill,  near  the  Circus.  Among  the  illustrious  Romans  who 
had  houses  on  the  Palatine,  we  may  notice  Vitruvius  Vaccus,  whose  house 
was  pulled  down  in  B.C.  335,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  perished  in  the 
sedition  of  Gracchus,  Cicero,  who  lived  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  hill, 
Catiline,  Antonius,  and  Scaurus.  Augustus  was  bom  in  this  quarter, 
and  adorned  it  with  a  splendid  Temple  of  Apollo,  surrounded  with  a 
portico  containing  the  BibliothScsB  GrsBoa  et  Lektijui:  the  temple  itself 
was  built  of  solid  white  marble,  and  contained  statues  of  the  god  and 
of  Augustus  himself;  the  columns  of  the  portico  were  of  African 
nuurble  and  between  them  stood  statues  of  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Danaus  :^  its  exact  position  is  not  known.    The  Palaoe  of  Angnitui 


'  It  was  vowed  1>y  Augustas  in  the  civil  war  undertaken  to  avenge  his  fitther's 
death:— 

Mars,  adee,  et  satia  scelerato  sanguine  ferrum  :  - 

Stetque  favor  cansa  pro  meliore  tutu. 
Tcmpla  feres  et,  me  victore,  vocaberis  Ultor.        Ov.  FatU  v.  575. 

*  Hinc  lucum  ingentem,  quern  Romulus  acer  Asylum 
RettuUt,  et  gelida  monttrat  sub  rupe  Lupercal, 

Parrhasio  dictum  Panoe  de  more  LyDflBl.  J5h.  viii.  843. 

*  Romuleoque  reeens  horrebat  regia  cuhno.  Id,  viil.  654. 
1  QufBris  cur  veniam  tibi  tardiot  t  aurea  PhoDbl 

Portions  a  magno  Cnsare  aperta  fiiit :  Tola 
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Arch  of  TItnfl  restored. 


to  haye  stood  on  the  N.E.  ride  of  the  hill,  and  the  FaUee  of 
near  the  N.W.   corner.    The  two  palaces  of  Nero,  named 

DoDma  Tnuuitoria 
and  Dooms  Avrea, 
probably  covenxl 
the  whole  of  the 
hiU.  TheYeliawaa 
the  riring  ground 
between  the  valley 
of  the  Forom  on 
the  one  side  and 
the  Colosseum  on 
the  oth«r.  It  con- 
tained the  follow- 
ing objects:  —  the 
JEdet  PenatiiiiiL,  an 
ancient  fane  in 
which  the  images  of 
the  household  gods 
brought  from  Troy 
were  preserved;  the 
Xample  of  Poaee, 
erected  by  Vespa- 
sian after  his  tri- 
umph over  Jerusa- 
lem, with  the  spoils  of  which  it  was  adorned ;  the  BaaUiea  Conttaatbd, 
erected  by  Maxentius  in  honour  of  Constantine,  of  which  three  massive 

arches  still  remain ; 
the  splendid  Ten^U 
of  Boma  and  Yonvs, 
built  by  Hadrian, 
considerable  re- 
mains of  which  ex- 
ist behind  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Frofk' 
cesea  Boiruma;  the 
Azoh  of  Titos,  which 
spanned  the  Via 
Sacra  at  the  very 
summit  of  the  Ve- 
lian  ridge,  adorned 
with  beautiful  re- 
liefs illustrating  the 
Jewish  triimiphs  of 
Titus,  and  still  ex- 
isting; the  Axoh 
of  Oonstaiitiiie,  at 
the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Palatine,  erected  in  honour  of  Constantine's 
victory  over  Maxentius,  and  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation;  and 


Arch  of  GoDstantine. 


Tota  erat  in  speciem  PoDnla  dlgesta  oolonuiis 
Inter  qoat  Danai  femina  torba  senia. 
Horace  alludes  to  the  Library  :— 

Scrlpta  Palatinua  qtuecunqoe  reoepit  ApoUo. 


PaopuiT.  11.  81,  I. 


£p.  L  8,  17. 
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the  Xeta  Sndaas,  a  fountain  erected  by  Domitian,  of  which  there  are 
some  renlains. 

VII.  Tlte  AverUine, — The  Aventine  was  regarded  aa  ill  omened  in  the 
early  days  of  Roue :  it  contained,  nevertheless,  several  famous  spots, 
such  as  the  Altar  of  Svander,  the  Cava  of  Caeoi,*  and  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Inventor,  dedicated  by  Hercules  after  he  had  found  his  cattle. 
The  Temple  of  Diana,  erected  by  Servius  Tullius  as  the  sanctuary  of 
the  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  stood  on  the  side  of  the  hill  facing  the 
Circus,  while  at  its  N.  extremity,  near  the  Porta  Trigemina,  stood  the 
£funou8  Temple  of  Juno  Begina,  built  by  CamilluB  after  the  conquest  of 
Veii.  A  portion  of  the  summit,  probably  about  the  centre  of  it, 
named  Saacnm,'  was  the  spot  where  Remus  was  reputed  to  have  taken 
his  auguries:  a  Temple  of  the  Bona  Dea,'*  was  afterwards  erected 
there.  There  was  also  a  Temple  of  Lnna,^  probably  on  the  side  next 
the  Circus,  and  one  of  Libertas,  founded  by  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 
We  have  notice  of  houses  of  Sura,  of  Trajan  before  he  became  emperor, 
and  of  Ennius  the  poet,  on  this  hill.  The  strip  of  ground  between  the 
Aventine  and  the  Tiber  was  one  of  the  busiest  parts  of  the  city,  as  it 
contained  the  emporium  or  quays  for  the  dischar^  of  the  cai^goes  of 
ships,  and  the  principal  corn-market.  L.  .^mibus  Lepidus  and  L. 
^milius  PauluB  founded  a  regular  Emporinm  and  a  portico  named 
after  them  Portiona  JBmilia.  The  broad  level  space  to  the  S.  of  the 
hill  was  probably  the  site  of  large  warehouses  for  storing  goods. 
The  Monte  Testaecto^  Y^hich  is  in  the  same  district,  is  an  artificial 
hill  of  potsherds,  153  feet  high,  the  origin  of  which  is  shrouded  in 
mystery. 

VIII.  The  Vdabrunit  Forum  Boarium,  and  Circus  itf(aa;tn>u«.-— Be- 
tween the  Palatine,  Aventine,  and  Tiber,  the  level  ground  was  occu- 
pied by  two  districts  named  the  VeUbnun  and  the  Fomm  Boarinm, 
while  between  the  two  hills  was  the  Cirons  Mazimna.  The  Yelalinun 
was  originally  a  marsh  *  and  afterwards  a  quarter  of  the  town  at  the 
head  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus ;  its  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  modem 
church  of  8,  (Giorgio  in  Vdabro,  near  which  still  stand  two  ancient 
monuments,  the  Arena  Argentarina,  built  by  the  silversmiths  in  honour 
of  Septimius  Severus,  and  a  square  building  named  Janna  (|oadrifrons. 
The  F.  Boarinm  was  a  large  unenclosed  space  extending  from  the 
Velabrum  to  the  ascent  of  the  Aventine,  and  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Circus^  It  probably  derived  its  name  from  having  been  an  old  cattle - 
market :  it  was  rich  in  temples  and  monuments,  particularly  a  Temple 


2  Hio  spelonca  fuit,  vatto  rammota  reoessu, 

Semihominis  Caci  fSfu^ies  quam  dira  tenebat 

Soils  Inaoceasam  radiis.  ASn.  rlii.  193. 

s  Interea  Diva  canenda  Bona  est. 

Est  moles  nativa,  loco  res  nomina  fecit. 
Appellant  Saxum ;  pars  bona  mentis  ea  est.— Ot.  Fast.  v.  148. 

*  Templa  Patres  illic,  ooulos  exosa  Tiriles, 

Leniter  aocUri  oonsUtoere  Jngo.  Id.  Fast,  r,  153. 

*  Luna  regit  menses  ;  ht^ns  quoqne  tempera  mensis 

Flnit  Aventine  Lnna  oolenda  J  ago.  Id.  Fast.  lii.  883. 

*  At  qna  Vclabrl  regie  patet,  ire  solebat 

Exiguns  pulsa  per  vada  linter  aqua.  Tibuli»  ii.  5,  33. 

7  Fontibus  et  Magne  jnncta  est  celeberrima  Cireo 

Area,  qa»  poslto  de  bore  nomen  habet.  Ot.  Fast.  tL  477. 
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of  HeronlM,  covering  the  altar  said  to  have  been  built  by  Evander; 

another  round  temple  of  the  same  god,  possibly  represented  b^  the 

,  remains  still  existmg  at 
the  church  of  8.  Maria 
del  Sole :  temples  of 
Fortnna  and  ICater  Xa- 
tlita,  both  of  them  built 
by  Servius  Tullius  and 
of  uncertain  position;^ 
and  a  temple  of  Pndi- 
dtia  Patneia,  which 
may  perhaps  be  repre- 
sented by  the  elegant 
remains  now  forming 
the  Armenian  church  of 

8  8.  Maria  Egiziaea,  The 
Clo&ea     XAxima     diB- 

Temple  of  Hercolei.  charges    itself  into   the 

Tiber   in   this   district. 


and  its  mouth  is  visible  when  the  river  is  low.    The  droas 
was  nearly  half  a  mile  long  and  was  the  principal  racecourse  in  Rome  : 

it  was  founded  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  but  it 
remained  in  a  rude 
state  until  the  time  of 
Julius  Csesar,who  placed 
permanent  seats,  the 
lower  ones  of  stone  and 
the  upper  of  wood.  It 
was  further  improved 
by  Augustus,  Claudius, 
and  Trajan.  It  was  pro- 
bably capable  of  con- 
taining about  385,000 
spectators. 

IX.  The  Ctdian  HiU, 

—The  Cielian  Hill  was 

—  not  much  frequented  in 

Temple  of  Padidtia  Patricia.  early  times.     The  only 

public  buildings  on  it 
worthy  of  notice  were — a  little  temple  of  Minerva  CSapta  on  the  decli- 
vity of  the  hill  ;*  a  temple  of  Divus  Claadiiia,  begun  by  Agrippina,  de- 
stroyed by  Nero,  and  restored  by  Vespasian  ;  and  the  Arehof  jOiolabellaf 
erected  in  the  consulship  of  Dolabella,  a.d.  10,  and  probably  designed 
as  an  entrance  to  some  public  place.    In  the  imperial  times  many  Ulus- 


•  They  are  referred  to  by  Orid : — 

Lux  eadexn,  Fortuna,  toa  est,  aaotorqoe,  locusque. 

8ed  superinjectis  qois  latet  icde  togis ! 
Serviiu  est.  Fast.  vi.  569. 

Hac  ibi  luce  femnt  Matutie  iiacra  parenti    \« 

8ceptrifera8  Servi  templa  dedisse  manos.  Td.  vi.  479. 

*  Ceelius  ex  alto  qua  Mons  deocendit  in  squam ; 
Hie  ubi  non  plana  est,  sed  prope  plana  via  est, 
Parnt  lioet  videas  Captae  delnbra  Minervfc.  •        Ov.  Ftut,  iii.  835. 
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triouB  Romans  had  fine  houses  here,  particularly  Mamurra,  Annius 
Verus  the  g^randfather  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  Laterani,  whose 
house  appears  to  have  been  confiscated  after  the  treason  of  Plautius 
LateranuB  in  Nero's  reign. 

X.  The  District  8.  of  the  C«Zian.— To  the  S.  of  the  Cajlian  were  the 
1st  and  12th  regions  of  Augustus,  named  Porta  Capena  and  PtBcina 
Publica.  In  the  former  of  these  lay  the  Porta  CapSna  itself;^  the 
Valley  of  Eg^eria,^  watered  by  the  small  stream  Almo,^  and  the  tradi- 
tional scene  of  Numa's  interviews  with  the  nymph ;  and  the  ThersuB 
AntoniftxuB  or  CaracaUsB,  on  the  right  of  the  Appian  Way,  remains  of 
which  arc  still  in  existence.  For  several  miles  the  tombs  of  eminent 
Romans  skirt  the  Via  Appia,  commencing  immediately  outside  the  P. 
Capena.  The  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Seipiofl,  about 
400  paces  within  the  P.  S.  Sehastiano ;  while  the  mausoleum  of  Septic 
mias  Severna  and  that  of  CsBcilia  Metella  deserve  notice,  though  the 
latter  lies  beyond  the  Limits  of  the  city. 


Tomb  of  CascUU  MeteUa. 


XI.  The  Esquih'ne  and  its  Neighbourhood. — The  Esquiline  was  ori- 
ginally covered  with  a  thick  wood,  to  which  its  name  may  be  referred.^ 
On  the  larger  and  more  southerly  of  the  two  tongues  into  which  the 


i  A  branch  of  the  Aqua  Murcia  pamed  over  thii  gate,  and  kept  It  in  a  dripping 
state :~ 

Substitit  ad  veteres  arena,  madidamque  Capenam. — Jut.  ill.  11. 
Capena  grandi  porta,  qua  plait  gntta.  Mabt.  iii.  47. 

*  In  vallem  Egeriro  descendimus  et  spelnncaa 
Disslmiles  veris.  Jvr.  iU.  1 7 . 

>  The  waters  of  this  stream  were  sacred  to  Cybele  : — 

Et  parvo  lotam  reroeant  Abnone  Cybebem.  Lvc.  1.  600. 
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hill  is  dirided,  viz.  Mons  Oppius,  was  situated  the  district  named 
CazbUB,  extending  down  from  the  extremity  of  the  hill  into  the  sub- 
jacent yalleyg.  In  the  valley  between  this  and  the  Cselian  lay  the 
gigantic  Amphlthmtnun  FUyium,  more  commonly  known  as  the 
fiolmiftiiin,  probably  from  a  culossal  statue  of  Nero.    It  was  com- 


Colosseum. 

menced  by  Venpasian,  was  completed  bv  Domitian,  and  was  capable  of 
holding  87,000  spectators.  On  the  hill  above  the  Colosseum  were 
the  niermsD  Titil,  of  which  there  are  still  considerable  remains ;  and 
near  them  the  Thmmm  Tngaai  The  Yieof  Cyprius  ran  alons  the  N. 
base  of  Mons  Oppius,  under  the  Carinao,  and  ascended  the  hill  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  between  the  Oppian  and  Cispian  mounts  by  the 
CUtus  TJrbiiu,  near  which  point  the  palaoe  of  Servius  Tullius  stood. 
In  the  valley  between  the  extremities  of  the  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and 
Esquiline,  lay  the  populous  region  of  SulmrTa,  the  resort  of  hucksters, 
prostitutes,  and  the  dregs  of  the  population.^  During  the  republic  a 
part  of  the  Esquiline  outside  the  walls,  named  Campos  EsqnillnuSi  was 
used  as  a  burying-groimd  for  paupers  and  slaves.  Mtccenas  converted 
this  into  a  public  garden  or  park,  the  celebrated  Horti  KsBoen&tiSt^  ex- 
tending to  the  Agger  of  Servius  Tullius,  which  then  became  the  resort 
of  fortune-tellers.*  In  the  same  part  of  the  town  were  the  Hortl  TAmii^wi^ 


*  Senem,  quod  omnes  rideant,  adulterum 

Latrent  Saburraiue  canes.  Hor.  Xpod.  v.  57. 

Dam  tu  forsitan  inqoietus  erras 

Clamosa,  Juvenalis,  in  Saborra.  Mart.  xii.  18. 

Ego  vel  Proch3rtam  prcepono  SuburrsB.  Juv.  Hi.  5. 
^  Nunc  licet  Esquiliia  habitare  salubribns  atque 

Aggere  in  aprico  spatiari,  quo  modo  tristes 

Albis  informem  spectabant  oasibus  agrum.  Hoa.  Sat.  L  8,  14. 
'  Plebeium  in  circo  positom  est  et  in  aggere  fatum. — Jvr.  vi.  568. 
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belonging  perhaps  to  ^lius  Lamiay  and  the  Horti  Pala&tii,  founded 
apparently  by  Pallas,  the  freedman  of  Claudius.  It  was  also  the  resi- 
dence of  the  poets  Virgil  and  Propertius,  and  a  favourite  resort  of 
Horace.  Pliny  the  younger  also  had  a  house  there.  There  were  nume- 
rous temples,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Templiim  ToUnris. 

XII.  The  CoUe»,  or  the  Vimmal,  Quirinaly  and  Pincian  Fttti.—The 
Viminal  is  separated  from  the  Esquiline  by  a  valley  through  which  ran 
the  Vicus  Patricius,  and  fix>m  the  Quirinal  by  a  valley  the  N.  part  of 
which  was  named  Yallii  Qnirini^  The  Viminal  wbb  chiefly  inhabited 
by  the  lower  classes,  the  only  remarkable  building  being  the  palace  of 
C.  Aquilius.  The  Quirinal  was  separated  from  the  Pincian  on  the  N. 
by  a  deep  valley,  and  skirted  the  Campus  Martins  on  the  W.  It  was 
the  most  ancient  quarter  of  the  town,  and  abounded  in  fanes  and 
temples,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  the  Timple  of  Qniiinus,  ori- 
ginally erected  by  Nimia  to  Romulus  after  his  apotheosis.  Numa  re- 
sided on  the  Quirinal :  his  capitol  probably  stood  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  hill,  and  contained  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Idinerva.  Near 
it  was  the  Temple  of  Flora,  and  the  house  of  the  poet  Martial.  The  part 
adjacent  to  the  Porta  Salutaris  was  named  CoUii  Salataris,  after  an 
ancient  shrine  of  Sain*.  Between  the  temples  of  Salus  and  Flora 
stood  the  shrine  of  8emo  Sanotns  or  Dins  Fidioi,  an  old  Sabine  deity, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tatius.  We  may  also  notice  the  Horti 
Sallnstiftiii,  formed  by  Sallust  the  historian,  in  the  valley  between  the 
Qiiiiinal  and  Pincian,  the  subsequent  residence  of  the  emperors  Ves- 
pasian, Nerva,  and  Aurelian ;  the  ThemuB  DiocletHlni,  the  largest  of  all 
the  Roman  baths,  but  now  in  a  very  ruined  state ;  the  Campus  Scel^ 
r&toflt  where  Vestal  virgins  convicted  of  unchaatity  were  buried  alive ; 
the  Templnm  Oentis  FUtIbb,  a  magnificent  mausoleum"  erected  by 
Domitian  for  his  family ;  and  the  FrsBtoriaii  Camp,  established  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  outside  the  Porta  Collina.  The  Pindan  Hill  was  so 
named  from  a  magnificent  palace  of  the  Pincian  family  on  it :  previ- 
ously it  had  been  called  Collis  Hortorum,  firom  the  gardens  which 
covered  it.  The  only  place  to  be  noticed  on  it  was  the  Gardens  of 
LnciLUna,  the  scene  of  Messalina's  infamous  marriage  with  Silius,  and 
of  her  death  by  the  order  of  Claudius. 

XIII. — The  Campui  Martius,  Circu$  Flaminius,  and  Via  Lata. — The 
Campna  Xartias  was  the  plain  lying  between  the  Pincian,  Quirinal,  and 
Capitoline  hills  on  the  E.,  and  the  Tiber  on  the  W.  It  was  intersected 
•  in  its  whole  length  by  the  Via  Flaminia.  The  S.  portion  of  the  plain 
^  between  the  road  and  the  river  constituted  the  9th  region  of  Augustus, 
under  the  name  of  Circus  Flaminius ;  and  the  S.  portion,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  between  it  and  the  hills,  formed  the  7th  region,  with 
the  name  of  Via  Lata.  The  temples  and  public  buildings  in  this  dis- 
trict were  ver^  numerous.  The  (orciia  Flaminioa  contained  the  Temple 
of  Pietas,  dedicated  by  the  son  of  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  in  B.C.  180;  the 


Some  of  the  tombs  remained  in  this  part  of  the  gronads,  as  alluded  to  by  Horace 
in  describing  the  magical  rites  of  Canidia :  — 

Lnnamque  rabentem, 
Ne  foret  his  testis,  poet  magna  latere  sepulchra. — Sat.  i.  8,  35. 
^  Offlcimn  eras 

Prime  sole  roihi  peragendum  in  valle  QoirinL      Juv.  ii.  132. 
*  Jam  Ticina  jubcnt  nos  vivere  Mansolea 

Qiram  doceant  ipsoe  posse  perlre  deos.  Mast.  v.  64. 
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Temple  of  Jaau;  the  TiMitre  of  KtrMlliu;  the  Temple  of  ApoDo, 
dedicated  in  b.c.  430 ;  the  Temple  of  Ballona,  said  to  have  been  built 
in  pnrsoance  of  a  tow  made  by  AppiuB  Claudius  Cscus,  in  the  battle 
against  the  Etruacans  in  b.c.  297,  and  the  place  where  the  aaaemblieB 
of  the  Senate  met  outside  the  pamaerium ;  the  Cireua  Flamiiifni,  under 
the  Capitol,  extending  in  a  westerly  direction  towards  the  river;  the 
Portieiii  OctaTte,  erected  by  Augustus  in  honour  of  his  sister,  con- 
taining a  library,  and  Temples  of  Jnpitar  Stator  and  Juno ;  the  Portieat 
Fhil^n^*  enclosing  a  Temple  of  Harenlet  Xuaram,  built  by  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  and  rebuilt  by  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  the  step&ther  of  Au- 
gustus ;  the  Thaatze  of  Fompey,  with  a  portico,  adjoining  the  scena ;  a 
Onria,  or  large  hall  in  the  portico,  iised  both  for  scenic  purposes  and 
for  the  assemblies  of  the  Senate,  with  a  statue  of  Pompey  in  it,  before 
which  Ceesar  was  assassinated ;  and  another  portico,  named  HeeaUK 
■tjloa,  from  its  having  100  columns.^  The  Canons  Kartias  itself  was 
originally  nothing  more  than  an  open  plain  used  for  gymnastic  and 
warlike  exercises,'  and  also  for  laive  public  assemblies  of  the  people. 
Subsequently  to  the  6th  century  of  the  city,  temples  began  to  he  built 
there  ;  and  gradually  it  was  almost  covered  with  important  edifices, 
among  which  the  most  conspicuous  were— the  Septa  Julia,  a  marble 
I  building    commenced 


^  by   CiBsar,  and  com- 

_2^  pleted  after  his  death 

for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  assemblies 
of  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata;  the  YlUa  Pnb- 
lioa,  adjoinifig  the 
Septa   Julia    on    the 


S.,  used  by  the  con- 
suls for  tne  levying 
of  troops,  and  for  the 
reception  of  foreign 
ambassadors  ;  the 
Pantheon  of  M.  Yip- 
sanius  Agrippa,  in  the 
-  very  centre  of  the 
Pantheon  of  Agrlppa.  Campus,  and  still  in 

a  very  good  state  of ' 
preservation  ;  the  IhermaB  of  Agrippa,  acy'oining  the  Bmtheon  on  the 
S. ;  the  Dirlbitorinm,  also  acyoining  it,  a  large  building  erected  by 
Agrippa,  and  used  for  the  scrutiny  of  the  voting  tablets  used  in  the 
Comitia;  the  Poitieiii  Ai^fonaataziun, '  erected  in  commemoration  of 
Agrippa's  naval  victories,  and  named  after  a  picture  of  the  Argonauts, 


*  Vitei  oenieo  porticiun  Phllippi : 

81  te  viderit  Uerooles,  peristi.  Maet.  v.  49. 

^  Inde  petit  centum  pendentia  tecta  colnmnis; 

lUino  Pompeii  dona,  nemmque  duplex.  Id.  11.  14. 

*  Tone  ego  me  memini  lados  in  gramine  campi 

Adspioere ;  et  didid,  lubrioe  Tibrl,  tuos.  Or.  Fast.  vi.  287. 

Quamvis  non  alius  flectere  equom  aciens 
^ue  oonspidtur  gramine  Martio.  Hob.  Carm,  ilL  7,  35. 

*  An  spatia  carpit  lentns  Argonautarum !  Mabt.  UL  20. 
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with  which  it  was  adorned ;  the  Xamoleiim  of  Augustua  in  the  northern 
angle  of  the  Campos,  between  the  Via  Flaminia  and  the  river,  wherein 
were  deposited  the  aishes  of  Marcellus,^  Agrippa,  Ootavia,  Drusus,  Au- 
gustus, and  other  illustrious  personages;  the  ThflormaB  HeroniaiUB,^ 
erected  by  Nero  close  to  the  baths  of  Agrippa;  the  Temples  of  Isif  and 
Serapif ,'  in  the  same  quarter,  restored  by  Domitian  after  the  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Titus;  and  the  Temple  and  Column  erected  in  honour  of  M. 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  the  latter  of  which  (named  Ck>liiinzia  Coehlif,  from 
the  spiral  staircase  inside  it)  was  erected  by  M,  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus, 
and  now  stands  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  CiU/rio.  The  Via  Lata  contained 
the  Oampiu  Agiippes,  used,  as  the  Campus  Martins  was,  for  gymnastic 
exercises  and  amusement,  the  buildings  about  it  having  been  erected 
by  Vipeanius  Agrippa  for  that  purpose;  the  Triumphal  Arches  of 
Ciaudiiis  and  X.  Au^ni ;  and  the  Fonim  Snaiinm  or  pork-market. 

XIV.— 2%e  Transtiherine  District. — The  district  beyond  the  Tiber 
was  never  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  Urbs,  properly  so  called,  al- 
though it  formed  one  of  Augustus's  regions,  and  was  included  within 
the  walls  of  Aurelian.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  the  Infiila 
Tlberina,  said  to  have  been  formed  by  the  com  of  the  Tarquins  thrown 
into  the  river,  and  on  which  stood  a  Temple  of  JEienlapiiii,  much 
visited  by  sick  persons;  the  JanictUiiiiL,^  enclosed  between  a  ridge 
running  due  S.  from  the  point  where  the  Tiber  takes  its  first  great 
bend  and  the  river  itself,  a  considerable  space,  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
lower  classes,  but  containing  the  Horti  GsBsaHf,"  which  Csesar  be- 
queathed to  the  Roman  people,  and  two  HanTnafthiff,  constructed  by 
Augustus*  and  Domitian;  and  the  Xona  Yatieftans,*  a  little  N.W.  of 
the  Mons  Janiculus,  not  included  in  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  and  noted 
for  its  unhealthy  air  and  its  execrable  wine.  The  only  building  of  note 
between  this  hill  and  the  river  was  the  l^ft^f^lftTiin  or  Xolei  HadTiana, 
erected  by  Hadrian,  and  the  tomb  of  himself  and  the  succeeding  em- 
perors until  the  time  of  Commodus,  and  now  known  as  the  CkuUe  of 
St.  Angdo. 

XV.  Bridges. — The  Tiber  was  crossed  by  seven  bridges,  which  may 
be  enumerated  in  the  following  order  from  N.  to  8. :— Pona  wS3iiu, 
built  by  Hadrian  to  connect  his  mausoleum  with  the  city.    P.  Henmip 


*  Quip,  Tlberine,  videbis 

Fonera,  qumn  tomulam  pneterlabere  recentem.— ^n.  vi.  874. 

*  Quid  Nerone  pe;]iu  ? 

Quid  Thermis  melius  Neronianis.  Mjlbt.  tH.  84. 

*  A  Merod  portablt  aquas,  ut  spargat  in  «de 

leidis,  antiquo  qu»  proxima  surgit  ovili.  Juv.  t1.  528. 

'  The  name  was  deriTed  from  Janus  : — 

Hanc  Janus  pater,  banc  Satumus  condidit  aroem  : 
Janiculum  buic,  illi  fuerat  Satumia  nomen.  ^n.  viii.  857. 

"  Trans  Tiberim  longe  cubat  is,  prope  C^saris  hortos.— Hob.  Sat,  i.  9,  18. 
9  The  lake  of  this  one  remained  for  a  long  period : — 
Continuo  dextras  flari  pete  Tibridis  oras, 
Ljdia  qua  penitus  stagnum  navale  coercet 

Ripa,  suburbanisque  radum  prietexitur  hortis. — Stat.  SUv.  iv.  4,  5. 
'  Simul  et  jooosa 

Redderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 

Montis  imago.  Hoa.  Carm.  i.  20,  6. 
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Mole  of  HadrUn  restored. 

anus  or  Yatloaniis,  leading  from  the  Campus  Martius  to  the  Vatican 
and  the  Gardens  of  Nero  ;  the  remains  of  its  piers  are  still  visible. 
P.  Aureliai,  on  the  site  of  the  Ponte  Sisto,  leading  to  Janiculum.  P. 
Fahridns'^  and  P.  Oestiaii  the  former  connecting  the  Insula  Tiberina 
with  the  city,  the  latter  with  the  Janiculum;  they  still  exist  under  the 
names  of  Ponte  Quattro  Capi  and  Ponte  S.  Bartdommeo.  P.  SouttoritiB 
or  Palatinai,  opposite  theFalatine  Hill;  and  P.  Sablioins,^ the  oldest  of 
all,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Ancus  Martius,  and  named  after  the 
"  wooden  beams"  (suhliees)  of  which  it  was  built.  We  may  also  notice 
the  P.  Milyioi  or  XnlTins,  the  present  Pont^  Molle,  2  miles  N.  of  the 
city  at  the  point  where  the  Flaminian  Way  crossed  the  river. 

XVI.  Aqueducts. — Rome  was  supplied  with  water  by  fourteen  aque- 
ducts, the  first  of  which  was  constructed  in  8.0^313  by  the  Censor 
Appius  Claudius  Cfficus,  and  was  named  after  him  Aqua  Appia.  Of  the 
others  we  may  notice  the  Anio  Yetns,  constructed  in  273,  which  derived 
its  supply  from  the  Anio  above  Tibur,  and  was  43  miles  in  length ; 
the  Aqua  Marda,  built  in  144  by  the  Praetor  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  and  which 
was  reputed  to  bring  the  most  wholesome  water  of  all ;  the  Aqua  Jnliaf 
built  by  Ajfrippa  in  his  aedileship  in  33,  a  very  magnificent  work;  the 
Aqua  Claadia,  begun  by  Caligula,  and  dedicated  by  Claudius;  and  the 


2  It  was  the  favourite  bddge  for  suicides  : — 

Jusffit  saplentem  poMcere  barbaxn 
Atque  a  Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  reverti.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  35. 

*  A  stone  bridge  was  erected  by  the  side  of  the  old  wooden  one  :  it  was  called 
Pons  .£milius,  and  is  noticed  in  the  following  line  : — 

Cum  tibi  vicinum  ee  pnpbeat  .£milius  pons  ?         Jrv.  vi.  32. 
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Insula  Tiberina,  wiih  the  Pons  Fabricius  and  Pons  Cestiiu. 

Anio  HovTU,  also  completed  by  Claudius,  59  miles  in  length,  and  with 
arches  occasionally  109  feet  high.  The  two  last  were  the  most  gigantic 
of  all  the  Roman  aqueducts. 

§  6.  The  remaining  towns  of  Latium  were  as  follows : — 

Ostia,  Ostia,  was  situated  at  the  mouth  (as  its  name  implies)  of  the 
river  Tiber  *•  on  its  left  bank,  and  was  the  original  port  of  Rome.  It  was 
founded  by  Ancus  Martins,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
was  important  both  as  a  commercial  and  naval  station.  It  suffered- 
severely  in  the  Civil  Wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  and  was  destroyed  by 
the  latter  in  B.C.  87.  As  the  coast  had  advanced  considerably  through 
the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Tiber,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a  new 
port;  and  this  was  effected  by  Claudius,  who  constructed  a  basin 
about  2  miles  N.  of  Ostia,*  which  he  connected  with  the  river  by  means 
of  a  canal.  This  was  designated  Portni  Angufti,  and  was  further  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  an  inner  dock  by  Trajan,  which  was  named 
after  him  Portns  Tngani.  The  canal  was  enlarged,  and  henceforth 
known  as  Fosaa  Tngana,  and  now  as  the  Fiumicino;  and  an  extensive 
town  named  Portiis  OstieniiB,  or  simply  Portns,  grew  up  about  the 
place.  The  remains  of  this  town  still  retain  the  name  of  Porto,  and  the 
outline  of  the  mole  and  dock  may  be  traced.  It  became  blocked  up  by 
sand  in  the  10th  century,  and  the  trade  returned  to  the  old  channel. 
The  ruins  of  Ostia  itself  are  extensive,  but  uninteresting :  the  statues 
and  other  objects  discovered  there  prove  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  con- 


*  Ostia  contigerat,  qua  se  TiberinuB  in  altum 

Divldit,  et  campo  liberiore  natat.  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  291. 

*  Non  ita  Tyrrhenus  stupct  lonlusque  magister. 
Qui  portus,  Tiberine,  tuo«,  claramque  Bcrena 

Arce  Pharon  prtcccps  subiit  :  nu^quam  Ostia,  nusquara 

Ausoniam  videt.  Vat..  Flac.  vii.  83. 
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Biderable  wealth.  AntiuiL,  Porto  dtAnzo,  was  situated  on  a  promontory 
about  38  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  in  the  early  age  of  Roman  history 
the  resort  of  Tyrrhenian  pirates.    In  B.C.  468  it  was  captured  and  colo- 


Plan  of  Ostis. 

A  A.  Main  Chmniel  of  th«  Vihet.  B.  Right  •rm  of  ditto,  the  Pona  TrmjuM,  now  oUlcd  rimmieino. 
C.  Drf  bed  of  eocieDt  oourw  of  Hbrr.  D.  Modem  Tillage  of  Oetia.  E.  RiuDe  of  AndcM  Oeiia. 
P.  Portue  Augueti.       G.  Poitue  Trajeal. 

nised  by  the  Romans;  in  459  it  revolted,  and  remained  independent  for 
120  years,  during  which  it  waged  several  wars  with  Rome.  Thence- 
forth its  history  is  unimportant ;  but  it  remained  a  very  flourishing 
place,  and  was  the  residence  of  Cicero  and  the  birth-place  of  Caligula 
and  Nero.  It  possessed  a  celebrated  Temple  of  Fortune,^  and  another 
of  iEsculapius.  On  the  site  of  the  old  town  numerous  works  of  art 
have  been  discovered,  particularly  the  statues  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere 
and  the  Fighting  Gladiator.  Ciroeii  lay  at  the  foot  of  Mons  Circeius, 
on  its  N.  side,  and  not  far  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  and  rose  to  such  a  state  of  commercial  prosperity  that  it 
appears  among  the  towns  with  which  Carthage  concluded  a  treaty.  In 
B.C.  340  it  was  a  member  of  the  Latin  League,  having  revolted  from 


*  Hence  Horace  addresses  Fortune  as —  \ 

O  Diva,  gratum  que  reg^s  Antium.  Carm.  i.  35,  1. 
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Rome ;  and  thenceforth  its  name  seldom  appears  in  history.  It  became 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans,  and  was  the  occasional 
abode  of  the  Emperors  Tiberius  and  Domitian.  Its  chief  fame,  how- 
ever, is  due  to  its  excellent  oysters.^  A  few  polygonal  blocks  of 
masonry  are  all  that  remains  of  it.  Tarradna,  TerracinOt  was  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  white  cliff, ^  about  10  miles  S.  of  Circeii,  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  It  was  also  called  Anxur,  a  name 
familiar  to 'us  from  its  being  constantly  used  by  the  poets.  In  B.C.  509 
Tarracina  appears  in  the  Carthaginian  treaty  as  a  dependent  of  Rome ; 
in  406  it  was  under  the  Volscians,  and  was  attacked  and  taken  by  M. 
Fabius  Ambustus;  in  402  it  was  again  under  the  Volscians,  and  in  400 
was  recaptured  by  the  Romans;  finally,  in  329,  a  colony  was  sent  there 
by  them.  Its  position  on  the  Appian  Way  rendered  it  always  a  place 
of  importance  and  of  resort.  Considerable  portions  of  the  walls  re- 
main, as  well  as  some  tombs.  It  possessed  an  artificial  port,  which  is 
noticed  in  b.c.  210,  and  was  subsequently  improved  under  the  em- 
perors. FonniflB,  Mola  di  OaMa^  was  situated  on  the  innermost  point 
of  the  Sinus  Caietanus  and  on  the  Appian  Way.  It  is  first  noticed  in 
BX.  338  as  being  on  friendly  terms  with  Rome,  and  as  receiving  the 
Roman  citizenship  in  reward  for  its  services.  From  the  beauty  of  its 
position  it  became  a  favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  RomaElis,'  and, 
among  others,  of  Cicero,  who  perished  there  in  B.C.  43.  The  ruins  of 
villas  and  sepulchres  line  the  coast  and  the  Appian  Way  for  some  miles 
E.  of  Formise.  The  hills  at  the  back  of  the  town  produced  a  good 
kind  of  wine.^  GaiSta,^  QaHa,  was  situated  on  a  projecting  headland 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  bay  named  after  it,  and  about  4  miles  from  Formise. 
The  town  itself  was  poor,  but  the  port  was  frequented  from  the  earliest 
ages,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero '  as  "  portus  celeberrimus  et  plenissi- 
mus  navium.  Antoninus  Pius  had  a  villa  there,  which  the  younger 
Faustina  frequented.  Among  the  ancient  remains  we  may  notice  the 
sepulchre  of  L.  Munatius  Plancus^  and  portions  of  a  temple  of  Secapis 


7  Circseis  naU  forent,  an 

Lucrinum  ad  saxum,  Kutupinove  edita  fundo 

Ostrca,  callcbat  primo  deprenderc  morsu.  Jut.  iv.  140. 

*  Millia  torn  pransi  tria  repimus  ;  atque  subimoB 

Impoaitum  saxis  late  candentibus  Anxur.  Hor.  Sat,  i.  5,  25. 

Sive  ralatiferis  Candidas  Anxur  aqnis.  Mart.  t.  1. 

Scopolosi  rerticls  Anxur.  Sil.  Ttau  viU.  392. 

*  Martial  enlarges  on  its  many  recommendations  in  the  poem  commenoing,  — 

O  temperataB  dulce  Fonni®  littus, 
Yos,  quum  severi  ftigit  oppidum  Martis, 
Et  inquietas  fessos  exuit  curas, 

Apollinaris  omnibus  locis  pnefert.  x.  !^0. 

The  wealthy  Mamurra  resided  there ;  hence  the  allusion  in  Horace  -. 
In  Mamurramm  lassi  delude  urbe  manemus.        Sat,  1.  5,  37. 
t  Mea  nee  Falemn 

Temperant  vites,  neque  Formiani 

PocHla  oolles.  Hob.  Carm,  i.  20,  10. 

*  It  is  said  to  hare  been  named  after  the  nurse  of  ^neas  : — 

Tu  quoqne  littoribus  nostris,  iEneia  nutrix, 

^temam  moriens  famam,  CaieU,  dedisti : 

Et  nunc  serrat  honoe  sedem  tuus.  ./£W.  viL  1. 

«  Pro  Leg,  Manil.  12. 

ANC.  OEOG.  2   B 
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and  of  an  aqueduct.  XintiinuD  was  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Liris,  about  3  miles  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  Appian  Way.  It  was 
originally  an  Ausonian  town,  but  was  colonised  oy  the  Romans  in 
B.C.  296.  Its  position  on  the  Appian  Way  secured  its  prosperity,  in 
spite  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  l<x!ality.  The  onl^  interesting  event 
connected  with  it  is  the  capture  of  C.  Marius  in  88  m  the  neighbouring 
marshes/  and  his  subsequent  release.  Extensive  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, of  an  aqueduct,  and  of  other  buildings,  mark  its  site.  Near  it 
were  the  celebrated  grove  and  temple  of  the  goddess  Marica.*  flinnwia, 
the  most  southerly  town  of  Latitun,  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Sinus 
CaietanuB,  about  6  miles  N.  of  the  river  Vultumus,  and  on  the  Appian 
Way.^  It  was  colonised  at  the  same  time  as  Mintum»,  the  object  of 
this  step  being  the  protection  of  the  Roman  border  against  the  Sam- 
nites.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  produced  the  famous  Massic  wine  ;7 
and  near  it  there  were  some  much-frequented  baths  named  Aaiue 
SinuessansB,  and  now  I  Bcigni,  The  ruins  of  Sinuessa  lie  just  below 
the  hill  of  Mondragone^  and  consist  of  the  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
an  aqueduct,  and  other  buildings. 

2.  In  the  Interior. — ^lilnir,  Tivdll,  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Anio,  just  above  the  spot  where  that  river  makes  its  descent  into  the  ' 
Campagna,  It  thus  appeared  from  one  side  to  stand  on  the  summit  of 
a  lofty  clifif.^  The  town  was  very  ancient,  and  was  believed  to  have 
been  been  founded  by  the  Siculi.  It  is  first  noticed  in  B.o.  446  as  the 
place  whither  M.  Claudius  retired  in  exile.  In  357  it  was  engaged  in 
disputes  with  Rome;  and  for  the  next  twenty  years  frequent  wars  took 
place  between  them,  ending  in  the  capture  of  Tibur  by  L.  Furius 
Camillus  in  335.  It  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  an  asylum,*  and  was  the 
place  of  exile  of  M.  Claudius  in  446,  of  Cmna  after  the  mmrder  of  Caesar, 
of  Syphax  king  of  Niunidia,  and  of  the  beautiful  Zenobia.  It  possessed 
a  very  famous  temple  of  Hercules  ^  Victor  Tiburs,  with  a  Ubrarv,  a 
treasury,  and  an  oracle  attached.  H  becane,  from  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  a  favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  Romans.    MaBcenas,  Catullus, 


*  Exsilimn,  et  career,  Mintumarumqne  paludes 

Hinc  esusas  habnere.  Jrr.  x.  276. 

*  Et  rnnbroe®  Liris  per  regna  Marictr. — Luc.  ii.  424. 
CflDroleos  nos  Liria  amat,  quern  silva  Maricec 

Protegit.  Mart.  xU.  88. 

*  Postera  lux  oritur  multo  gratissima  :  namque 
Flotius  et  Varius  Sinuessie,  Yirgiliusque 

Occummt.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  39. 

'  Quocunque  lectilm  nomine  Mansicnm 
Servaa,  moreri  digna  bono  die.  Id.  Carm.  ili.  21.5. 

UvifcrU  late  florebat  Mamicus  arris.  8ii..  Ital.  vii.  207. 

•  Hence  Horace's  epithet  :-- 

Pnraeste,  seu  Tibur  mtpinum.  Oarm,  iii.  4,  23. 

»  Quid  referam  veteres  Rotnancp  gentis,  apud  quos 

Exsilium  tellus  ultima  Tibur  erat.  Ov.  ex  Ptmt.  i.  3,  Bl . 

Hence  the  epithet  "  Herculeus  *»  was  applied  to  it  :— 

Itur  ad  Herculei  gelidaa  qua  Tiburis  aree«.  Makt.  i.  IS. 

Venit  in  Herculeos  ooUes :  quid  Tiburis  alti 

AuraTalet?  I©,  rii  13. 
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TlvolU  the  aiident  Tibur. 


Horace,^  Salliist,  Vopiscus,  and  Quinctilius  Varus  had  villas  thei-e; 
and  about  2  miles  S.  of  the  town  the  emperor  Hadrian  erected  a  mag- 
nificent palace  with  an  immense  number  of  buildings,  such  as  a  lyceum, 
an  academy,  &c.,  and  extensive  pleasure-grounds.  Considerable  re- 
mains of  the  buildings  are  still  visible.  The  chief  remains  of  Tibur 
are  a  circular,  peripteral  temple,  reputed  to  be  dedicated  to  the  sibyl 
Albunea,  with  ten  out  of  the  original  eighteen  columns  still  existing ; 
an  oblong  temple,  supposed  to  be  of  Vesta ;  part  of  a  temple  which 
stood  in  the  ancient  forum ;  together  with  remains  of  two  bridges,  and  the 
villas  of  Maecenas,  Varus,  &c.  The  surrounding  country  was  celebrated 
for  its  fruit,  and  for  its  extensive  quarries,  which  supplied  Rome  with 
the  travertino  used  in  the  Colosseum  and  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter. 
PrsBneste,  PcUestrina,  stood  on  a  projecting  spur'  of  the  Apennines, 
directly  opposite  the  Alban  Hills,  and  28  miles  £.  of  Rome.  Various 
accounts  were  given  of  its  origin,  not  one  of  which  is  trustworthy.     It 


^  Mihi  jam  non  regia  Roma 

Bed  yacaum  Tibur  placet.  Hor.  Ep,  i.  7,  44. 

Bed  qiue  Tibnr  aquse  fertile  proefluunt 
£t  spisscp  nemorum  comip, 

Fingent  .fiolio  carmine  nobilem.  Id.  Carm.  iv.  3.  10.- 

■  Quiqne  altum  Prteneste  Tin,  quique  arva  Gnbintr. — vfe'n.  vii.  682. 
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was  a  member  of  the  Latin  League;  in  B.C.  499  it  seceded  and  joined 
the  Romans;  in  383  it  commenced  hostilities  against  them;  in  380  it 
was  captured  by  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  after  the  defeat  of  its  army 
in  the  open  field;  in  340  it  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  Latin 
War;  and  in  338  it  shared  in  the  defeat  at  Pedum.  In  the  Civil  War 
between  Sulla  and  Mariiis  it  was  occupied  by  the  latter,  who  put  an 
end  to  his  life  there.  The  city  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  Sulla, 
and  its  site  removed  from  the  lull  to  the  subjaoent  plain.  Its  elevated 
position  and  bracing  air**  made  it  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  Romans 
during  the  summer  months;  and  it  was  the  occasional  abode  of  Au- 
gustus, Horace,^  Hadrian,  and  M.  Aurelius.  It  also  possessed  a  cele- 
brated shrine  of  Fortune, '  of  which  the  terraces  still  remain,  and  the 
temple  itself  existed  until  the  13th  century.  There  are  also  extensive 
remains  of  Hadrian's  villa.  TasoUam,  Fraacatif  stood  on  a  spur  of  the 
Alban  Hills,  about  15  miles  S.E.  of  Rome,  with  its  citadel  posted  on  a 
very  lofty  peak  on  the  E.  of  the  town.  Its  foundation  was  attributed 
to  Telegonu8,7  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  It  first  appears  in  history 
as  the  abode  of  Octavius  Mamilius,  the  son-in-law  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  who  took  refuge  there  on  his  expulsion  from  Rome,  and 
thence  headed  the  Latins  against  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  liake 
Regillus.  Thenceforward  the  Tusculans  appear  as  the  steady  allies  of 
Rome.  They  nevertheless  joined  in  the  great  Latin  War  against  Rome, 
but  were  favourably  treated  in  the  settlement  that  took  place  in  335. 
Many  of  the  Tusculan  families  were  distinguished  at  Rome,  particularly 
the  gens  Mamilia,  the  Porcia,  the  Fulvia,  &c.  Among  the  eminent 
Romans  who  had  villas  there,  we  may  notice  Lucullus,  Cato,  ICaroua 
Brutus,  L.  Crassus,  Mfficenas,^  and  paSrticularly  Cicero,  who  there  com- 
posed most  of  his  philosophical  works,  one  of  which,  the  *  Tusculan 
Disputations,'  derives  its  name  from  the  place :  his  abode  is  probably 
identical  with  the  ruins  of  ViUa  BufineUa,  The  chief  relics  of  the  town 
are  portions  of  the  walls,  of  a  piscina,  and  *of  two  theatres.  Aiida, 
La  Riociai  was  situated  on  the  Appian  Way,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban 
Mount  and  on  the  Appian  Road,"  16  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  a 
member  of  the  Latin  League,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  It  took  part  in 
the  great  Latin  War,  and  subsequently  received  the  full  rights  of 


Sen  mihi  p-igiduni 
Piwneste,  iea  Tibur  suplnum. 

Sea  liquidfe  placaere  Baise.  Hor.  Carm,  iiL  4,  23. 

Quia  timet  ant  timoit  gelida  Prteneste  ruinam.— Juv.  iii.  190. 
Dum  tu  declamas  Ronue,  Pro^neste  relegL  Hoiu  Ep,  i.  2. 

Sacrisqae  dicatum 
portuns  PrsDneste  JugiB.  Sil.  Ital.  rlii.  366. 

Inter  Aricinos,  Albanaqne  tempora  constant 

Factaque  Telegoni  mtpnia  celsa  mano.  Ov.  Ftut.  iii.  91. 

Qaid  petis  .£iei  moDnia  Telegoni  ?  PROPEaT.  iL  32,  3. 

Nee  at  supemi  vUla  candens  Toscnli  ^ 

Circcea  tangat  mcDnla.  Hob.  Epod.  i.  29. 

Ne  semper  udum  Tibur,  et  .Ssalfo 
Decliye  contempleris  arrum,  et 
Telegoni  juga  parrieidcp.  In.  Carm,  iii.  29,  6. 

>  Egre&sum  magna  me  accepit  Aricia  Roma.  Id.  Sat.  i.  5,  1. 
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Roman  citizenship.  Anagnia,*  Anagni,  was  situated  on  a  hill  to  the 
left  of  the  Via  Latina,  41  miles  S.E.  of  Rome.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  the  Hemican  cities,  but  its  history  is  devoid  of 
interest.  Its  position  on  the  Via  Latina  exposed  it  to  the  ravages  of 
invading  armies,  and  it  suffered  both  from  Pyrrhus  and  from  Hannibal. 
Its  territory  was  remarkably  fertile,  and  the  city  abounded  in  temples 
and  sanctuaries. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — (1.)  On  the  Coast. — 
Lanrentiim,  Torre  di  Patemoy  about  1 6  miles  from  Rome,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Latinus,  with  marshes  about  it,'  and  a  very  extensive  forest, 
in  which  the  laiurel  was  common,  and  was  supposed  to  have  given 
name  to  the  place;'  LaTininm,  Pratiea^  S.  of  Laurentum  (said  to  have 
been  founded  by  ^neas,  and  named  after  his  wife  Lavinia),  the  sacred 
metropolis  of  the  Latin  League,  but  an  insignificant  place  in  the  later 
days  of  the  republic,  and  finally  (probably  in  the  reign  of  Tn^jan)  re- 
colonise<l  and  imited  with  Laurentum  under  the  name  of  Lauro- 
Lavinium;  Ardaa,  Ardea^  24  miles  S.  of  Rome,  and  about  4  miles  from 
the  sea-coasty  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Danae^  the  mother  of  Perseus,  the  capital  of  the  Rutuli  and  royal  abode 
of  Tumus,  but  in  later  times  a  poor  decayed  place,^  probably  from 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  neighbourhood;  LantttlA,  a  spot  between  Tar- 
racina  and  Fundi,  where  a  narrow  pass  (the  Paeso  di  PorteUa)  occurs, 
through  which  the  Appian  Way  passed,  the  scene  of  the  insiurection  of 
the  Roman  army  under  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  in  B.C.  342,  and  of  a  battle 
between  the  Romans  and  Samnites  in  Mb;  Fundi,*  Fondij  on  the  Appian 
Way,  between  Tarracina  and  Formite,  and  near  a  considerable  lake 
named  Lacus  Fundanus,  Logo  di  Fondij  which  intervened  between  it 
and  the  sea,  a  town  of  no  pretensions,  but  noted  for  the  excellence  of 
the  wine,  particularly  the  Cccuban,^  produced  in  its  territory;  and, 
lastly,  An^olflB,  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  named  afker  it,  Sinus  Amy- 


*  Surgit  suBpenaa  tamenti 

Dorso  ftrugiferifl  Cerealis  Anagnia  glebis.  Sil.  Itjll.  xii.  iZ2. 

*  Nam  Laurens  malus  est,  ulviit  et  arundine  pinguis.  — Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4,  43. 
These  marshes  ii«re  the  haonts  of  wild  boars : — 

Inter  queo  rari  Laurentem  ponderis  aprum 
Misimns,  iEtola  de  Calydone  putes.  Mart.  ix.  49. 

»  Ipse  ferebotor  Ph<cbo  saorasse  Latinus ; 
Laurentisque  ah  ea  (te.  lauro)  nomen  poeuime  eolonis.— >fu».  vii.  63. 

*  Quam  dicitur  urbem 
Acrisioneis  Danae  (tindasse  oolonis, 
Pnedpiti  delata  Noto,  loous  Ardea  quondam 

Pictus  avis ;  et  nunc  magnum  manct  Ardea  nomen.-^^fin.  vii.  409. 
'  Magnanimis  regnata  viris,  nunc  Ardea  notnen,     Sil.  Ital.  i.  291. 

•  The  pomponsness  of  the  "  mayor  "  of  this  town  was  the  object  of  Horace*^ 
ridicule : — 

Fundoe  Aufldio  Lusco  prs^tore  Ubenter 
Linquimus,  insani  ridentes  prspmia  scribsp, 
PriDtextam,  et  latum  clarum,  prunaMiue  batillum. — Sat.  I.  5,  S4. 
'  Cfceuba  Fundanis  generosa  coquuntur  Amyclis.  Mabt.  xiii.  115. 

Absumet  hsres  CnHsuba  dignior 
Serrata  centum  clavibus.  Hoa.  Carm,  ii.  14,  25. 
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clanus,  a    place  which  had    altogether  disappeared  in    the  tii&e  of 
Pliny." 

(2.)  In  the  Interior.— ikonS^  supposed  to  have  been  ntuated  on  the 
iiioHt  westerly  of  the  Alban  Hills,  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  connexion 
With  the  legend  of  C.  Mai*cius  Coriolanus.  Albft  Lcnga,  situated  on  a 
long  narrow  ridge  between  the  Alban  Mount  and  Lake,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Latin  cities,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ascanius'  the 

son  of  ^neas,   and  de- 
stroyed by  Tullus  Hoe- 
tilius.  LaaiiTiiuii,*  Civita 
Lavima,  on  a  southern 
spur  of  the  Alban  Hills, 
i   about     20    miles     from 
>    Itome,  a  member  of  the 
Latin    League,   but  still 
more  famed  for  its  tem- 
ple of  Juno  Sospita,*  and 
as  the  birth-place  of  An- 
;   toninus  Pius,  who  made 
it    his     occasional    resi- 
dence.   Yelitni,  Velleiri, 
on  a  southern  spur  of  the 
Alban  Hills,  overlooking 
I    the  Pontine  Marshes,  pro- 
bably  a  member  of  the 
I    Latin     League,     though 
otherwise   regarded  as  a 
_^         -  _  _^  Yolscian  town,   and    an 

active  opponent  of  Kome 
Gateway  of  Siguia.  in  the  Latin  Wars,  sub- 

sequently an  ordinary 
municipal  town,  and  the  native  place  of  the  Octavian  family,  from 
which  the  Emperor  Augustus  was  descended.  Signia,  Segnt\  on  a 
lofty  hill  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Volscian  Hills,  founded  by  Tar- 
quiuius  Superbus,  aud,  with  few  exceptions,  a  faithful  dependent  of 
Homo,  chiefly  noted  in  later  times  for  its  astringent  wine '  used  for 
medicinal  purposes,  its  pears  and  vegetables,  and  a  kind  of  cement 
known  as  ' '  opus  Signinum  :*'  its  Cyclopean  walls  may  still  be  traced, 


"  It  is  said  to  have  fiillen  through  a  law  imposing  silence  on  its  inhabitants  in 
reference  to  any  report  of  an  enemy  approaching  : — 
Mognanimo  Volscentc  satum,  ditisaimus  agri 
Qui  fuit  Ausonidum,  et  teteitis  rcgnavit  Amyclis. — ^En.  x.  ^68. 
»  I'hc  name  was  connected  with  the  tradition  of  a  white  sow  appearing  to 
^neos  :  — 

Ex  quo  ter  denis  urbem  redenntibus  annis 
Ascanius  clari  condct  cognominis  Albam.  Id,  Till.  47. 

>  The  names  LanuTium  and  Lavinium  are  constantly  interchanged  in  early 
Roman  history  ;  the  modem  name  affords  a  further  illustration  of  this. 
'  I^nurio  generate,  inquit,  quern  Sospita  Juno 

Dat  nobis,  Milo,  Oradivi  cape  victor  honorcm.       Sil.  Ital.  xiii.  364. 
*  Quos  Cora,  quos  spumans  inmiii  Signia  musto. — Id.  viii.  380. 
Potabis  liquidum  Signina  morantia  ventrem  ; 
Ne  liimium  nstant,  sit  tibi  parca  sitis.  Mart.  xiii.  116. 
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and  there  is  a  remarkable  gateway  in  the  same  style.  Oora,^  Cori  on  a 
bold  hill  S.E.  of  Velitrae,  at  a  very  early  period  one  of  the  first  cities  of 
Latium,  for  a  time  conquered  by  the  volscians,  but  regained  by  the 
Latins,  now  remarkably  for  the  remains  of  its  ancient  walls,  and  a  bridge 
thrown  over  a  deep  raTuie.  Snessa  Pometia,*  on  the  borders  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  which  were  supposed  to  be  named  after  it,  a  place  of 
great  wealth  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  but  not 
mentioned  after  B.C.  495,  and  utterly  extinct  in  Pliny's  time.  Setia, 
Sezte,  on  a  lofty  hill  overlooking  the  Pontine  Marshes,  abo^t  5  miles 
to  the  left  of  the  Appian  Way,  a  Latin  city,  but  at  one  period  subject 
to  the  Volscians,  the  place  where  the  Carthaginian  hostages  were  depo- 
sited at  the  close  of  'the  Second  Punic  War,  and  celebrated  under  the 
empire  for  its  superior  wine.  Piivemiim,  Pipemo  Vecehio,  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Yolscian  Hills,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Amisenus, 
an  important  town  of  the  Volscians,  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Rome 
in  B.C.  358  and  327,  and  under  the  empire  noted  for  its  wine.  Fregelltt, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liris,  near  its  junction  with  the  Trerus^  a 
Volscian  city,  destroyed  by  the  Samnites,  but  rebuilt  by  the  Romans 
in  D.O.  328,  and  subsequently  signalized  for  its  fidelity  to  Rome  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  for  its  defection  from  that  power  in  125,  when 
it  was  utterly  destroyed.  Aip&mm,  Arpino,  on  a  hill  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Liris,  originally  belonging  to  the  Volscians,  then  to  the 
Samnites,  and  captured  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  305,  chiefly  famous, 
however,  as  the  birth-place  of  Cicero  and  C.  Marius,'  the  former  of 
whom  possessed  a  patrimonial  estate  there,  and  now  remarkable  for  the 
remains  of  its  Cyclopean  walls  and  an  old  gateway.  Bora,  8ora,  about  6 
miles  higher  up  the  river,  a  Volscian  town,  captured  by  the  Romans  in 
B.C.  345,'  and  colonised  by  them  :  under  the  empire  a  cheap,  retired 
country  town.  Frnidno,  Fro«inone,  on  the  Via  Latina,  belonging  ori- 
ginally to  the  Volscians,  but  in  close  connexion  with  the  Hemicans, 
and  at  a  later  period  having  the  same  character  as  Sora.  FereBtinnm, 
FerenlinOf  on  the  Via  Latina,  between  Frusino  and  Anagnia,  a  Uei-nican 
town,  but  subject  to  the  Volscians  about  B.C.  413,  actively  engaged  in 
the  wai*  against  Rome  in  361,  a  severe  sufferer  from  the  ravages  of 
Hannibal's  army  in  211,  and  now  famous  for  the  remains  of  its  Cy- 
clopean walls.  Pedum,  Qallicano,  between  Tibur  and  Prseneste,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Latin  League,  and  an  active  participator  in  the  wars  with 
Rome,  particularly  in  the  last  great  war,  when  it  became  the  centre  of 
hostilities,  and  was  captured  by  Camillas.    LaMemn^  or  Lavloiim,  La 


*  Virgil  {jEh.  vi.  775)  reckona  it  among  the  colonies  of  Alba  : — 

Pometioe,  Castrumque  Inui,  Bolamque,  Coramque. 
»  See  preriona  note. 

«  Nee  faoili  pretio,  sed  quo  contenta  Falerni 

Testa  sit,  aut  cellis  Setia  cara  suis.  Makt.  x.  36. 

Tunc  ilia  time,  cum  pocula  sumes 
Gemmata,  et  lato  Setinum  ardebit  in  auro.  Juv.  x.  26. 

'  Juvenal  contrasts  these  two  great  men  in  the  passages  commencing — 
Hie  noTUfl  Arpinas  ignobilis,  et  modo  Romie 
Municipalis  eques,  &c. 
Arpinas  alius  Yolscorum  in  monte  solcbat 

Poscere  mercedes,  &c.  Sat.  vlii.  237,  245. 

*.  It  is  noticed  by  Virgil  as  one  of  the  towns  allied  to  Tumus  : — 

£t  Sacrautc  acies,  et  picti  scuta  LabicL  ^£n.  viL  796. 
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Colorma,  at  the  N.E.  foot  of  the  Alban  Hills,  and  about  15  miles  from 
Kome,  a  member  of  the  Latin  League,  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  iEk|uian  wars,  but  in  after  times  a  poor  decayed  place. 
Oabii,  between  Kome  and  Pneneste,  a  colony  of  Alba'  and  a  member 
of  the  Latin  League,  captured  by  stratagem  by  Tarquinius  Superbua, 
and  thenceforwf^  a  place  rarely  mentioned  in  history,  having  sunk 
gradually  to  a  state  of  decay  ^  until  a  temporary  revival  of  it  took  place 
under  the  emperors,  probably  on  account  of  its  cold  sulphureous 
springs.  FidSnas,  Castd  GiubUeo,  on  a  steep  hill  overlooking  tne  I^ber, 
5  miles  from  Rome,  founded  by  Alba,'  conquered  and  colonised  by 
Romulus,  and  engaged  in  constant  feuds  with  Rome  until  B.a  438, 
when  it  was  destroyed,  and  thenceforward  remained  a  poor  deserted 
place,^  notorious  only  for  a  terrible  disaster  which  happened  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius,  when  §0,000  pernons  were  either  killed  or  hurt  by  the  fiiU 
of  a  wooden  amphitheatre.  Fioalea,  CesoHrU,  between  Rome  and  Ko- 
mentum,  about  9  miles  from  Rome,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Aborigines,  conquered  by  Tarquinius  Prisons.  CnntHBMiriinn,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Sabine  territory,  and  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  Sabine 
town,  captured  by  Romulus,  and  again  by  Tarquinius  Prisons,  but 
subsequently  unnoticed  in  history.  Homentnm,  MerUana,  on  the 
Sabine  frontier  N.  of  the  Anio,  and  14}  miles  from  Rome,  a  colony 
of  Alba,  and  frequently  noticed  as  a  Latin  town,  and  as  taking  part  in 
the  wars  against  Rome,  the  abode  in  later  times  of  Seneca,  Martial, 
Q.  Ovidius,  and  Nepos. 

Roads. — As  Latium  contained  the  metropolis  of  Italy,  it  was  naturally 
the  point  to  which  all  the  great  roads  converged :  we  shall  therefore  con- 
sider ourselves  as  stationed  at  Rome,  and  describe  the  roads  that  issued 
from  it.  1.  The  Yin  Latlna,  which  we  mention  first  as  being  probably 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Italian  roads,  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena, 
and  led  through  Ferentinimi,  Frusino,  Aquinum,  and  Teanum,  to  Casi- 
linum  in  Campania,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Appia.  It  skirted  the 
Alban  Hills  near  Tusculum,  and  followed  the  valleys  of  the  Trerus  and 
Liris  to  the  borders  of  Campania.  2.  The  YIa  Appia,  the  great  southern 
road  of  Italy,  also  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and  made  in  a  straight 
line  for  Tarraoina  on  the  sea-coast ;  thence  it  went  by  Fundi  to  FormiiB, 
and  then  followed  the  sea-coast  to  Sinueesa,  whence  it  struck  inland  to 
Capua,  Beneventum,  and  ultimately  to  Brundisium.  It  was  constructed 
as  far  as  Capua  in  B.C.  312,  by  the  Censor  Appius  Claudius.  Between 
Rome  and  the  Alban  Hills  this  road  was  bordered  with  tombs  and 
other  buildings,  the  remains  of  which  render  it,  even  at  the  present 
day,  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
3.  The  VIa  Ottieniii  originally  passed  through  the  Porta  Trigemina, 
but  afterwards  through  the  Porta  Ostiensis,  and  followed  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber  to  Ostia.  4.  The  YIa  Portaeniii  issued  from  the  Porta 
Portuensis  in  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  and  followed  the  right  bank  of  the 


'  Hi  tibi  Nomentum,  et  Oabios,  urbemque  Fidenam, 
Ul  Collatlnas  imponent  mconibus  arces.  ^n.  vi.  773. 

1  SdB  Lebedus  quid  sit ;  Gabiis  desertior  atqae 
Fidenis  ricus.  Hoa.  ^.  i.  U,  7. 

Oabios,  Veiopqne,  Coramqne 
Pnlvere  vix  tectis  potcnmt  monstrare  ruineD.        Lvc  vii.  893. 

'  See  note*  above. 

'  See  qnotatioin  from  Horace  in  note  >.    ' 
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Tiber  to  Portua  Trajani.  5.  The  VIa  LaUeina  passed  out  by  the 
Porta  Esquilina,  and,  passing  by  Labicum,  fell  into  the  Via  Latina  at 
Bivium,  30  miles  from  Rome.  6.  The  Via  Praeneitlna,  or,  as  it  was 
originally  called.  Via  OaMna,  issued  from  the  Porta  Esquilina  and  led 
to  Prseneste ;  a  branch  thence  communicated  with  the  Via  Latina  near 
Anagnia.  7.  The  Via  Ulnirtlna  issued  from  the  Porta  Esquilina, 
crossed  the  Anio  by  a  bridge  4  miles  from  Rome,  and  re-crossed  it  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Tibur  stood ;  it  was  thence  continued, 
under  the  name  of  Via  Valeria,  to  Corfinium  and  the  Adriatic. 
8.  The  Via  Homeiitftxia  left  by  the  Porta  Collina,  crossed  the  Anio  just 
under  the  Mens  Sacer,  and  thence  reached  Nomentum ;  a  branch  road 
from  this  point  led  to  Eretum,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Salaria.  9.  The 
.  Via  Salaria  also  issued  from  the  Porta  Collina,  struck  into  the  heart  of 
the  Sabine  countiy  by  Reate,  and  thence  was  carried  across  the  Apen- 
nines to  Picenum  and  the  Adriatic.  10.  The  Via  Flaminia,  the  great 
northern  road  of  Italy,  crossed  the  Campus  Martins  and  issued  from 
the  Porta  Flaminia,  crossed  the  Tiber  by  the  Pons  Milvius,  3  miles 
from  Rome,  into  Etruria,  where  its  course  has  been  already  described 
(pp.  512,  516).  It  was  constructed  by  the  censor  C.  Flaminius  in  B.C. 
220.  1 1 .  The  Via  Anrelia,  the  Great  Coast  Road,  issued  from  the  Porta 
Jauiculensis,  and  struck  off  towards  the  W.  for  the  coast,  which  it 
reached  at  Alsium,  whence  it  followed  the  line  of  coast  throiighout 
Etruria  and  Liguria  (see  pp.  512,  503). 

Idaoids, — Off  the  coast  of  Latium  lies  a  group  of  islands  of  volcanic 
origin,  of  which  Pontia,  Ponzaf  was  the  most  considerable;  it  was  colo- 
nized by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  313,  and  became  imder  the  emperors  a  place 
of  confinement  for  state  prisoners.  The  others  were  named  Palniariay 
Palmaruola,  Sinonia,  Zannone,  and  Pandataria,  Vandotena,  also  used  as 
a  State  prison. 

HUtory. — The  extension  of  the  Roman  supremacy  over  Latium  was  a 
long  and  gradual  process.  We  find  the  kings  waging  successful  war  with 
the  I^tin  cities  ^Alba  itself  being  destroyed  by  Tullus  Hostilius),  and 
shortly  after  taking  the  supremacy  of  the  Latin  league,  as  appears  from 
the  treaty  concluded  with  Carthage  in  B.C.  509.  Upon  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings,  however,  the  Latins  regained  their  independence,  and  in  493 
they  concluded  a  treaty  with  Rome,  the  object  oj^  which  appears  to 
have  been  to  counteract  the  growing  power  of  the  Volscians  and 
.^kjuians.  For  the  next  100  years  little  occurred  to  break  this  arrange- 
ment ;  some  small  wars  were  then  waged  with  the  Pi-aanestines  and 
others,  which  were  but  a  prelude  to  the  great  struggle  for  independence 
in  the  war  of  341-338,  when  the  Latins  combinea  with  the  Volscians, 
^quians,  and  Hemicans  against  Rome.  The  battles  of  Vesuvius, 
Pedum,  and  Astura,  decided  the  struggle  in  favouc  of  the  latt-er  power. 
The  Latins  were  subdued  in  338,  the  Hemicans  in  306,  and  the 
.^Squians  in  304.  The  period  of  the  final  subjection  of  the  Volscians 
is  not  so  certainly  fixed  ;  they  were  subjected,  however,  before  326. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
ITALY— continued,     campania,  apulia,  calabbia,  lucania, 

THE  BRUTTII. 

X.  Campania.  §  1.  Boundaries  and  general  description.  §  2.  Moun- 
tains  and  rivers.  §  3.  Inhabitants;  towns;  roads;  islands;  his- 
tory. XI.  Apulia.  §  4.  Boundaries,  mountains,  and  rivers.  §  5. 
Inhabitants ;  towns ;  roads ;  history.  XII.  Calabria.  §  6. 
Boundaries  ;  inhabitants ;  towns ;  histfiry.  XIII.  LrCANiA.  §  7. 
Boundaries,  mountains,  and  rivers.  §  8.  Inhabitants;  towns  ; 
roads ;  history.  XIV.  The  BRurm.  §  9.  Boundaries,  mountains, 
and  rivers.     §  10.  Inhabitants ;  towns ;  history. 

X.  Campania. 

§  I.  Campania  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Latium,  on  the  K  by 
Samnium,  on  the  S.  by  Lucania,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
river  Silarus,  and  oh  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  These  limits 
include  the  district  of  the  Picentini  in  the  S.     The  chief  portion  of 
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this  province  consists,  as  its  name  (from  campus)  implies,  of  an  ex- 
tensive plain  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  Apennines,  and  broken 
only  by  a  group  of  volcanic  hills  between  Cumse  and  Neapolis,  and 
by  the  isolated  moimtain  of  Vesuvius.  This  plain  was  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  a  lateral  ridge  which  strikes  off  from  the  Apennines  at  right 
angles  to  the  general  direction  of  the  range,  and  protrudes  into  the  sea 
at  Prom.  Minervae,  forming  the  southern  termination  of  the  Sinus 
Cumanus,  On  the  other  side  of  this  range  follows  the  hilly  coimtry 
of  the  Picentini.  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  has 
been  celebrated  in  all  ages  for  its  extraordinary  fertility.^  It  pro- 
duced three  and  even  four  crops  in  the  year,  and  was  particularly 
famous  for  its  sheep,  its  wine,*  and  its  oil.'  The  genial  mildness  of 
the  climate,  combined  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  nu- 
merous thermal  springs  it  possessed,  rendered  it  highly  attractive  to 
the  luxurious  and  wealthy  Romans. 

§  2.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  Campanian  plain  is  the 
volcanic  moimtain  Yeniyiiis,  which  rises  in  an  isolated  conical  mass 
to  the  height  of  4,020  feet,  to  the  E.  of  Neapolis.  No  eruption  is  re- 
corded before  the  terrible  one  in  a.d.  79,  which  overwhelmed  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  in  which  the  elder  Pliny  perished ;  *  two 
subsequent  eruptions  are  recorded  in  ancient  times,  in  a.d.  203  and 
472.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  described  by  Strabo  as  nearly 
level,  and  probably  the  present  central  cone  first  came  into  existence 
in  A.D.  79.  The  volcanic  group  to  the  W.  of  Naples  culminated  in 
XoBS  Oatirof ,  Monte  Barbaro,  about  3  miles  N.  £.  of  Cumse,  famed 
for  its  excellent  wines.  *  The  plains  to  the  N.  of  this  were  denomi- 
nated by  the  Greeks  of  Cumae  the  Campi  Fhlegrai,  from  the  evident 


I  Illft  tibi  laBtls  intexet  vitibus  nlmos ; 
Ilia  ferax  oleo  est :  illam  experiere  colendo 
£t  fiaeilem  pecori,  et  patientem  vomeris  anoi. 
Talem  dives  arat  Capua  ct  vicina  Vesevo 

Ora  Jiigo,  et  Tacois  Clanins  non  CDqaos  Acerrl*. — Oeorg.  ii.  221. 
s  The  Massic,  Falernian,  Gaurlan,  and  Surrentine,  were  the  most  celebrated 
kinds. 

»  The  oil  of  Venafmm  was  particalarly  prized : — 
Insuper  addes 
Pressa  Yenafrann  quod  bacca  remisit  oliTie.        Hoa.  S€U.  ii.  4,  G8. 
Hoc  tibi  Campani  sudavit  bacca  VenafH.  Mart.  xiii.  101. 

*  Previous  to  this,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  about  Vesuvius  was  tAmcd  (see  Oeorg. 
ii.  221,  above  quoted).  Martial  contrasts  with  this  the  desolation  that  reigned 
there  In  his  time  : — 

Hie  est  pampineis  viridis  modo  Yesbius  umbris  ; 
Presserat  hie  madidoe  nobilis  uva  lacu«. 


Cuncta  jaoent  flammis  et  tristi  mensa  favilla : 

Neo  super!  vellent  hoc  licuisse  sibi.  iv.  44. 

frondentia  Issto 
Palmite  devastat  Nysroa  cacumina  Gauri.  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  160. 
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signs  of  volcanic  action  apparent  on  them  :  *  they  were  also  called 
Oampi  Laborlni,  a  designation  preserved  in  the  modem  Terra  di  Lon 
vorOf  now  applied  to  tie  whole  district.  On  the  borders  of  Sammnm, 
the  ranges  which  overlook  the  plain,  and  which  stand  forth  as  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  central  Apennines,  were  named  Tii&ta,  Monte  di 
Maddalonif  near  Capua,  and  TabumiiB,  Tdlmmo,  S.  of  the  Via  Appia. 
The  range  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  bounding  the  plain  on 
the  S.  was  named  Laotarins,  Monte  S.  Angela,  from  the  excellent  milk 
produced  from  its  pastures.  Between  the  projecting  pohits  of  Prom. 
MinervBB  and  Misennm  lies  the  deep  and  beautiful  Bay  of  Naples,  to 
which  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Crater  from  its  cup-like  form, 
though  it  was  also  otherwise  named  after  'the  towns  of  Cumse  and 
Puteoli.  The  rivers  of  Campania  are  unimportant,  with  the  exception 
of  the  yaltamu,  previously  described  (p.  489) ;  we  may  notice  the 
Savot  Savone,  a  small  sluggish'  stream  N.  of  the  Yultumus;  the 
Claniu,  to  the  S.  of  it,  now  converted  into  the  canal  of  Lagno\  the 
SebSthUj  which  flows  under  the  walls  of  Neapolis ;  the  Samnif  Samo^ 
which  waters  the  plain  to  the  S.  of  Vesuvius ;  and  the  SilSms,  8de^ 
on  the  S.  border.  Campania  possessed  a  few  small  lakes,  one  of 
which,  Avemu,  has  been  previously  noticed  (p.  490),  while  another 
hardly  less  fiunous  was  known  by  the  name  of  Lnerlniii  Laeu ;  this 
lay  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Baianus,  and  was  separated  from  the  sea 
only  by  a  narrow  barrier  of  sand :  it  was  shallow,  and  hence  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  oyster-beds."  Agrippa  constructed  a  port,  named 
Julius  Portus,  by  opening  conmiunications  between  the  Lucrine  Lake 
and  the  sea  on  one  side  and  Lake  Avemus  on  the  other ;  at  the  same 
time  he  constructed  a  mole  of  great  strength  outside  the  barrier  of  sand.* 
lliis  project  turned  out  a  failure.  A  large  portion  of  the  Lucrine  Lake  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Monte  Nuovo,  a  hiU  some  400  feet  high,  which 
was  thrown  up  by  volcanic  action  in  1538. 
§  3.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Campania  were  an  Oscan  or  Opican 


•  Turn  sulphnre  ct  ig:ni 
Semper  anhelantes  coctoque  bitomine  campos 
Ostentant.    Tellus,  atro  cxundante  vapore 
Suspirans,  astinque  diu  calefacta  medulUs 

-Estuat,  et  Stygioe  exhalat  In  aera  flatus.  Stl.  Ital.  xiL.  138. 

'  Statius  {SUv.  ir.  8,-66)  describes  it  an  "piger  SaTo." 

■  Non  me  Lucrina  juTcrint  conehylia.  Hor.  Epod.  U.  49. 

Marioe  Baiano  melior  Lucrina  peloris.  Id.  Sat.  IL  4,  88. 

*  An  memorem  portus,  Lucrinoque  addita  claustra, 
Atque  indi^atum  magnis  stridoribus  ceqnor, 
Julia  qua  ponto  longe  sonat  unda  refuse, 

Tyrrbenuoque  fretis  immittitur  sestus  Avemis  T — Georg,  ii.  161. 

Debemur  morti  nos  nostraque  :  sive  reoeptns 

Terra  Keptunus  classes  aquilonibus  arcet, 

Kegis  opus.  Hoa.  Art,  /"tort,  68. 
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race.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Etruscans,  and  the  date  of  this  oc- 
currence is  variously  fixed  at  b.c.  471  and  771.  Finally  the  Sam- 
nites  entered  as  a  conquering  race,  and  established  themselves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capua  about  b.c.  440.  Throughout  all  these 
changes,  however,  the  Oscan  element  remained  the  basis  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  imposed  its  language  upon  the  conquerors.  We  have 
yet  to  notice  the  Greek  settlers  on  the  coast,  who  exercised  a  material 
influence  in  works  of  art.  The  Campanians  were  reputed  generally 
a  soft  and  luxurious  race ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  noticed  in  his- 
tory as  serving  as  mercenaries  in  the  Carthaginian  armies.  The 
towns  of  Campania  rose  at  different  periods  of  its  history :  the  eariiest 
settlement  of  which  we  hear  was  the  Greek  colony  of  Cumae,  founded 
(according  to  tradition)  in  b.c.  1050 ;  this  in  turn  foimded  the  other 
Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  Dicsearchia,  Palaepolis,  and  Neapolis,  and, 
according  to  some  writers,  Nola  and  Abella  in  the  interior.  The 
Etruscans  are  said  to  have  had  a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities  in  Cam- 
pania, as  they  had  in  Etruria  and  Gallia  Cisalpina,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  Capua.  This  remained  the  chief  town  imder  the  Sam- 
nites  also,  and  was  the  place  with  which  the  Romans  came  into  con- 
tact in  the  4th  century  b.c.  Under  the  Roman  empire  the  towns  on 
the  Campanian  coast  rose  to  wealth  and  celebrity  as  the  fashionable 
watering  places  of  Italy;  new  towns  sprang  up  at  Baiaa  and  Bauli 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  \  the  whole  circuit  of  the  bay 
was  studded  with  villas  and  palaces,  and  Neapolis,  Pompeii  and  Sur- 
rentum  were  much  frequented.  The  terrible  disaster  in  a.d.  79  gave 
a  temporary  check  to  this  prosperity ;  but  the  country  soon  recovered 
the  blow,  and  remained  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  pro- 
vinces of  Italy  down  to  the  ve^  close  of  the  Western  Empire.  We 
shall  describe  the  towns  in  their  order  from  N.  to  S.,  taking  first 
those  on  the  sea-coast,  and  then  those  in  the  interior. 

\.  On  the  Coast. — Cunui,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated 
Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  clifi^,  6  miles  N.  of 
Prom.  Misenum.  It  was  founded  jointly  by  Chalddians  of  Euboea,^ 
under  Megasthenes,  and  CymsBans  of  ^olis,  under  Hippocles;  and, 
according  to  agreement,  it  received  the  name  of  the  one  town  and 
ranked  as  the  colony  of  the  other.  The  assigned  date  of  its  foundation 
(b.c.  1050)  is  too  early  to  be  accepted.  It  soon  rose  to  commercial 
wealth  and  power,  and  founded  several  colonies  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Its  fall  may  be  attributed  to  its  internal  dissensions,  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  despotism  under  Aristodemus,  in  505,  during' whose 
rule  Tarquinius  Superbus  took  refuge  and  died  there  in  496.  It 
suffered  from  the  growing  power  of  the  Etruscans,  who  attacked  it  in 


1  Hence  the  epithet  of  Euboic,  commonly  applied  to  it : 

Et  tandem  Enhoiois  Cnmarum  allahitor  oris.         J?n.  ▼!.  3. 

Sedibos  Enboicam  Stjgiia  emergit  in  urbem 

Troios  .£neas.  Or.  M^t,  xiT.  155. 
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474,  and  were  only  resisted  by  the  aid  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse;  and 
it  was  finally  crushed  by  the  Sunnites,  who  ensured  it  in  420.     Under 

the  Romans  it  became  a  muni- 
eipium  and  a  colony,  but  never 
regained  its  importance.'  It 
was  noted  for  its  red  earth^^* 
ware  and  its  flax.  The  chief 
celebrity  of  Cunue  is,  however, 
derived  from  its  being  the  re- 
puted residence  of  the  Sibyl, 
whose  cave  '  existed  in  histori- 
cal times,  probably  on  the  £. 
side  of  the  cliff.  The  remains 
of  Cumsd  are  inconsiderable,  but  valuable  works  of  art  (statues,  vases, 
&c.)  have  been  discovered  on  its  site.  XisSniiiii,  on  the  promontory  of 
the  same  name,  first  rose  to  importance  under  Augustus  as  the  station 
of  a  fleet  for  the  defence  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  is  memorable  as 
the  scene  of  an  interview  between  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Sextuft  Pompeios. 
Lucullus  had  a  magnificent  villa  there,  which  tiie  Emperor  Tiberius^ 
subsequently  acquired,  and  in  which  he  died.  Several  interesting 
inscriptions  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  Misenum.  Baio,  Bajaj  was 
situated  W.  of  Misenum  and  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  a  bay,  named  after 
it,  which  penetrates  inland  between  Misenum  and  Puteoli.  Its  port 
was  frequented  in  early  times;  but  the  town  rose,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Romans,  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  watering-places  on  this  coast.'  Amoug  the  illus- 
trious men  who  had  villas  there,  we  may  notice  Cicero,  Lucullus, 
C.  Marius,  Pompey,  Cassar,  Nero,  Caligula,  Hadrian  (who  died  there), 
and  Alexander  Severus.  Many  of  the  villas  were  built  on  piles 
actually  in  the  sea.®  The  chief  relic  of  antiquity  is  the  so-called 
Temple  of  Venus,  near  the  sea-coast.  Putedli,  PozzuoZt,  was  situated 
on  the  promontory  which  forms  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Sinus  Baianus. 
It  was  founded  by  Greeks  of  Cumie^  in  b.c.  521,  and  was  originally 
named  DieflMurehia.  This  was  exchanged  for  Puteoli  when  the  Romans 
go^  possession  of  it  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  the  new  name  being 


*  Javenal  itpeaks  of  it  as  quite  deserted  : — 

Laado  tamen  paeuU  quod  sedem  figere  Comis 
Destinet,  atqne  anam  cirem  donare  SibyUse.         SaU  iii.  8. 
>  Excisoin  EnboicflB  latns  ingens  mpis  hi  antrum ; 
Qno  lati  dncant  aditos  centnm,  ostia  centum, 
TJnde  ruunt  totidem  voces,  responaa  Sibyllic.         Aim.  ri.  42. 

*  CfBsar  Tiberius  quum  petens  Ncapolim 
In  Miaenensem  villam  venisflet  suam, 

'  Quad  monte  summo  poalta  Luculll  manu, 
Prospectat  Sieulum  et  proepicit  Tuaeum  mare.-^PB.xi>a.  ii.  &,  7. 

*  Nullus  in  orbe  sinus  Bails  prsBlucet  amcenis.         Hor.  Ep.  i.  1,  83. 
littus  beat®  Veneris  aureum  Baias, 

Baias  snperbce  blanda  dona  natura, 

Ut  mille  laudem,  Flacce,  versibus  Baias, 

Laudabo  digue  non  satis  tamen  Baias.  Mart.  xi.  80. 

*  To  this  Horace  alludes  : — 

Marisque  Bails  obstrepentis  urges 

Summovere  Httora 

Parum  loenples  continente  ripa.  Carm.  U.  18,  30. 
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derived  either  from  the  stench  of  the  sulphureous  springs/  or  Arom  the 
wells  (putei)  of  a  volcanio  origin  about  it.  Ifc  was  colonized  by  the 
Romans  in  194.  It  possessed  an  excellent  harbour,  which  was  further 
improved  by  a  mole,  and  which  became  the  most  frequented  port  for 
Egyptian,  Tynan,  and  Spanish  traffic.  It  was  also  frequented  by  the 
wealthy  Romans,  and  Cicero  possessed  a  villa  there,  at  which  Hadrian 
was  afterwards  buried.  Caligula  established  a  temporary  bridge,  two 
miles  long,  between  Baite  and  Puteoli.  The  remains  are  extensive,  the 
most  important  being  those  of  the  amphitheatre,  of  the  mole,  and  of  the 
so-called  temple  of  Serapis,  probably  used  as  a  bath-house,  and  inter- 
esting from  the  proof  which  it  affords  of  extensive  changes  in  the  level 
of  the  soil  on  which  it  stands.  HeapSlis,  Naples,  was  situated  on  the 
W.  slope  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  and  on  the  banks  of  the  small  stream 
Sebethus.  It  was  founded  by 
Greeks  of  Cunue,'  and  was 
named  Neapolis,  **  New  City," 
in  contradistinction  to  PalaDpo- 
lis,  "Old  City,'*  which  had 
been  previously  established,  pro- 
bably on  the  hill  of  Pausilypus. 
The  name  of  ParthenSpe  appears 
to  have  originally  belonged  to  Coin  of  Neapolis. 

Paloepolis,  but  was  subsequently 

transferred  to  Neapolis.^  Neapolis  was  conquered  by  the  Samnites 
in  B.C.  327,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  290:  it 
retained  its  Greek  character  under  them,  and  hence  became  a  favourite 
resort  ^  of  the  Romans  before  the  end  of  the  Republic.  It  was  sub- 
sequently made  a  municipium,  and  finallv  a  colony,  though  the 
date  of  this  latter  change  is  uncertain.  Of  the  Roman  villas  about 
Neapolis  that  of  Vedius  Pollio,  on  the  ridge  named  by  him  Pausi- 
lypus, and  now  Poailippo,  was  the  most  famous.  The  Emperors 
Claudius  and  Nero  had  villas  there,  as  also  had  the  poets  Virgil 
(who  was  biuied  there).  Statins,  and  Silius  Italicus.  The  only  re- 
mains of  the  town  are  two  arches,  part  of  an  aqueduct,  and  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  tomb  of  Virgil*  also 
survives.  Pompeii  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Samus  and  on  the  S. 
side  of  Vesuvius.     The  line  of  the  coast  has  been  canied  out  two  miles 


'  Near  Pnteoli  was  a  spot  called  Forum  Vulcanl,  now  So^fatara,  from  the 
number  of  holes  whence  issued  sulphiu^ous  vapoursw 

>  Hence  the  epithets  of  Enboio  and  Chalcidian  given  to  it : — 

Anne  quod  Euboieos  fessus  remeare  penates 

Auguror.  Stat.  8ilv,  iii.  5,  12. 

Omnia  Chaleidicas  turres  obversa  salutant.  Id.  ii.  2,  94. 

*  This  is  the  name  usually  adopted  by  Statins  and  Silius  Italicus. 

1  In  otia  natam 

Parthenopen.  Ov.  MeU  xt.  711. 

Et  oHo$a  credidit  Neapolis.  Hor.  Epod.  v.  43. 

Many  literary  men  settled  there  ;  hence  the  epithet  docta : — 

Et  quas  docta  Neapolis  creavit.  Mart.  v.  78. 

*  Statins  refers  to  it  as  being  near  Neapolis : — 

Maroneique  sedens  in  margine  templi 
Sumo  animnm,  et  magni  tumnlia  adcanto  magistri.— ^«7i7.  iv.  4,  54. 
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from  the  site  of  the  town  by  the  changes  produced  by  the  catastrophe 
in  A.D.  79.  The  town  was  a  very  ancient  one,  and  belonged  suooea- 
sively  to  the  Oacans  and  Etruscans;  it  served  as  the  port  of  Nohi, 
Nuceria^  and  other  inland  towns.     It  became  a  favourite  abode  of  the 


Temple  of  Venus  at  Pompeii. 

Romans;  and,  among  others,  Cicero  had  a  villa  there.  It  was  partly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  a.d.  63,  and  utterly  by  the  eruption 
of  79,  which  buried  it  beneath  a  vast* shower  of  ashes  and  other 
volcanic  substances.  So  completely  did  the  town  disappear,  that  even 
its  site  was  unknown:   it  whs  discovered  accidentally  in   1689,    and 


Street  of  the  Tombs  at  Pompeii. 
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excavations  were  commenced  in  1755,  which  have  been  carried  on  at 
intervals  to  the  present  day,  so  that  about  half  the  town  is  now 
exposed  to  view.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  found  in  the 
Forum,  and  consist  of  the  Temples  of  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  a 
Basilica,  Baths,  a  Pantheon,  &c.  Outside  the  gate  leading  to  Hercu- 
laneum  lies  the  Street' of  the  Tombs.  The  light  which  has  been  thrown 
on  the  private  life  of  the  ancients  by  these  discoveries  is  invaluable. 
Smraitiim,  Sorrento,  stood  on  the  ».  coast  of  the  Bay  of  NapleB^ 
about  7  miles  N.E.  of  Prom.  Minervse.  It  was  reputed  a  Qreek  town, 
but  this,  as  well  as  its  remaining  history,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainly. 
It  was  chiefly  famed  for  the  wine  grown  on  the  neighbouring  hills,^ 
and  for  its  pottery.  Pollius  Felix,  the  friend  of  Statins,  had  a  villa 
there,  of  which  extensive  ruins  still  remain.  Salenrani,  Salerno,  was 
situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Picentini  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Sinus 
Paestanus.  We  know  nothing  of  it  previous  to  the  settlement  made 
by  the  Romans  there,  in  B.C.  194,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
Picentini  in  check.  It  thenceforward  became  the  chief  town  in  this 
part  of  Campania.** 

2.  In  (he  Interior.— Te&Dxan,  sumamed  flldirtfnTiin,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Apulian  town  of  the  same  name,  stood  on  the  Via  Latina  in 
the  extreme  N.E.  of  the 
province.      It  was   origi- 
nally the  capital  of  the 
Sidicini,  and  its  position 
on  the  Via  Latina  made   I 
it  important  as  a  military   { 
post.    It  received  a  colony 
under  Augustus,  and  re- 
mained a  large  and  popu- 
lous town  under  the  Em- 
pire.    Remains  of  an  am-  Coin  of  Teanum  Sidlclnum. 
phitheatre  and  of  a  theatre 

exist  on  its  site.  Oapna,^  Sta.  Maria  di  Capua,  was  situated  about  two 
miles  S.  of  the  Vultumus  and  one  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Tifata. 
It  was  called  Vultumum  under  the  Etruscans ;  it  was  either  founded 
or  colonissed  by  the  Etruscans,  but  the  date  of  this  event  is  quite 
uncertain.  The  Samnites  captured  it  in  B.a  423 ;  its  first  intercourse 
with  Rome  was  in  343,  when  it  obtained  aid  against  the  Sanmites ;  in 
216  it  joined  the  cause  of  Hannibal,  and  in  211  was  severely  punished 
by  Rome  for  this  defection.  It  was  placed  under  a  Roman  Pr»fectus, 
was  made  a  colony  by  Csesar  in  59,  and  was  re-colonized  by  Nero. 
The  luxury  and  refinement  of  the  Capuans  became  proverbial.  The 
town,  being  built  on  a  plain,  was  of  great  extent ;  it  was  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  had  seven  gates.    In  the  neighbourhood  the  famous 


'  Inde  legit  Capreas,  promontoriuinqae  Minervfc, 
Et  Surrentino  generosos  palmite  coUes.  Ov.  Met.  xv.  709. 

Caraqae  non  molli  juga  Surrentina  Ly»o.  Stat.  A7r.  ill.  5,  102. 

*  It  wan  visited  by  Horace  for  the  improYement  of  his  health  : — 
Qa»  8it  hieros  Veliffi,  quod  ccclum,  Vala,  Salemi, 
Quornm  hominum  regio,  et  qualis  via !  Sp.  i.  15,  1. 

>  The  origin  of  the  name  Is  uncertain  ;  Virgil  derives  it  from  Capys  :-- 

Et  Capys  :  hlnc  nomen  Campana*  dncitur  urbi. — ^n,  x.  145. 
It  is  probably  connected  with  Campus  on  account  of  its  situation  on  a  plain. 
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FalemiMii  wine  was  produced.    Some  portioDB  of  the  ancient  walla,  of 
an  amphitheatre,  and  of  a  triumphal  arch  remain.    The  town  waa 

destroyed  a.d.  840,  and 
waB  rebuilt  off  the  site  of 
Caailinum,  3  miles  distant, 
which  has  hence  inherited 
the  name  of  CaptM.  Kola, 
I  Nolo,  stood  21  mUee  S.E. 
of  Capua,  between  Vesu- 
vius and  the  Apennines : 
it  was  a  town  of  great  an- 
tiquity, founded  by  the 
Ausonians,  colonized  by 
OolnofCipua.  the    Greeks    bf    Cum«,  • 

occupied  successively  by 
the  Etruscans  and  Samnites,  and,  finally,  conquered  by  the  Romans 
in  n.c.  313.  It  was  signalized  for  its  fidelity  to  Rome  after  the  battle 
of  Cannse,  in  reward  for  which  it  was  allowed  to  retain  its  consti- 
tution ;  it  withstood  Hannibal  on  no  less  than  three  occasions  in  the 

Second  Punic  War,'  It 
bore  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  Social  War,  having 
been  occupied  by  the  al- 
lies, and  subsequently  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  by 
Sulla.  It  was  rebuilt,  and 
received  colonies  under 
Augustus  and  Vespasian. 
CoinofNoU.  Augustus  died  there.    Nu- 

merous inscriptions  in  the 
Oscan  language  and  a  vast  number  of  Greek  painted  vases  have  been 
found  at  Nola.  Huoeria,  Nocera,  sumamed  AlftkteniA,  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  towns  of  the  same  name,  stood  on  the  Samus,  about  9  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  on  the  Appia  Via.  Its  early  history  is  unknown. 
In  B.C.  315  it  is  noticed  as  joining  the  Samnites  against  Rome,  and  in 
808  it  was  taken  by  the  consul  Fabius.  In  216  it  was  taken  by 
Hannibal,  and  its  inhabitants  were  subsequently  re-settled  at  Atella. 
Nuceria  was,  however,  rebuilt  and  received  colonies  under  Augustus 
and  Nero. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice: — 

(1.)  On  the  Coose.— Vultnrnnm,  CasUl  VoUumo,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Vultumus,  originally  only  a  fort  erected  by  the  Romans  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  but  subsequently  colonized  in  B.C.  1 94  ;  litemim, 
Tor  di  Patria,  on  the  verge  of  a  marsh  or  lagoon  called  the  Litema 
Palus,^  a  place  famous  as  the  retreat  of  Scipio  African  us,  who  died  and, 
according  to  one  account,  was  buried  there ;  Banli,  between  Baiie  and 


Hence  it  is  termed  Chalcidian  : — 

Hinc  ad  Chalcidicam  transfert  citu5  aginina  Nolam. — Sil.  Ital.  xU.  161. 
'  Campo  Nola  iiedet  crebris  circnmdata  in  orbem 

TurribuB,  et  celso  facilem  tntatur  adiri 

Planitiem  vallo.  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  162. 

•  Hinc  oalidi  fontes,  lentisciferumqne  tcncntur 

Liternum.  Ov.  Met.  xv.  713. 
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Prom.  Misenum,  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Romans,  and,  among  others, 
of  Hortensins  and  of  Nero,  who  here  planned  the  death  of  Agrippina ;  • 
Herenlmneimi,  Ercolano,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuyiua,  founded  by  the  Oscans, 
occupied  by  the  Etruscans,  and  subsequently  by  Greeks,  captured  by 
the  Romans  in  the  Social  War,  and  finally  buried  to  a  depth  of  from 
70  to  100  feet  beneath  the  ground  by  the  same  catastrophe  which 
destroyed  Pompeii;  it  was  discovered  in  1738,  and  partly  explored,  the 
chief  buildings  foimd  being  a  theatre  capable  of  seating  10,000  persons, 
portions  of  two  temples,  and  other  buildings ;  StabuB,  Ca$tm-a-Mare 
di  Stabia,  4  miles  S.  of  Pompeii,  destroyed  by  Sulla  in  the  Social  War, 
subsequently  the  residence  of  several  Romans,  and,  among  others,  of 
PomponianuB,  the  friend  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who  perished  here  in  the 
overwhelming  catastrophe  of  a.d.  79;  and,  lastly,  Pioe&tU,  Vicenza, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Picentini. 

(2.)  In  the  Interior. — Oalet,  Calm,  on  the  Via  Latina,  S.E.  of  Teanum, 
originally  the  capital  of  the  Ausonian  tribe  named  Oaleni,  subsequently 
taken  and  colonized  by  the  Romans  in  b.o.  335,  and  especially  famed 
for  its  fine  wine;*  OatJlTTmin,  Camta,  on  the  Vultumus,  famed  for  the 
noble  stand  made  there  by  lOOO  Roman  troops  against  the  whole  army 
of  Hannibal  in  B.C.  216  ;  Atella,  midway  between  Capua  and  Neapolis, 
historically  famous  only  for  the  severe  punishment  inflicted  on  it  by 
the  Romans  in  b.c.  211  for  its  defection  to  Hannibal,  and  otherwise 
better  known  for  the  dramatic  representations,  named  *'  Fabulse  Atel- 
lansD,"  which  originated  there;  and,  lastly,  Acerra,  Acerrot  8  miles 
N.E.  of  NenpoliB,  which  received  the  Roman  franchise  in  B.C.  332^  was 
destroyed  by  Hannibal  in  216,  and  rebuilt  in  210.2 

Road*. — Campania  was  traversed  by  the  YIa  Appia,  which  entered  it 
at  Sinuessa,  struck  inland  to  Casilinum  and  Capua,  and  quitted  it  for 
Caudium  and  Beneventum;  this  portion  of  the  road  could  not  have 
been  constructed  before  the  end  of  the  Samnite  Wars.  The  "Via  Latina 
entered  Campania  near  Teanimi  and  passed  by  Cales  to  Casilinum^ 
whei*e  it  fell  into  the  Appian  Way.  Other  roads,  the  names  of  which 
are  unknown,  led  from  Capua  by  Nola  and  Nuceria  to  Salemum,  and 
so  on  to  Rhegium,  and  again  from  Sinuessa  along  the  coast  to  Cumee 
and  Neapolis. 

Islands. — Off  the  coast  of  Campania  lie  the  following  islands: — 
Proohj^,  ProcidfjL,  off  Prom.  Misenum,  from  which  it  is  distant  about 
3  miles,  a  flat  and  comparatively  low  '  island,  and,  though  now  thicklv 
populated,  formerly  uninhabited  :  *  £iiaria,  Ischia — the  PithedUa  of 


*  Dum  petit  a  Baulia  qiater  Cserelia  Baias, 

Ooddit  insani  crimine  mersa  freti.  Makt.  iv.  63. 

1  Cfecubum  et  piselo  domitam  Coleno 

Tu  bibcs  avam.  Hon.  Carm.  i.  20,  9. 

Premant  Galena  foloe,  quibus  dedit 

Fortuna  ritem.  Id.  i.  31,  9. 

<  It  appears  to  hare  been  a  poor,  forsaken  place  : — 

Et  vaeuit  Clanius  non  eequus  Acerria.— Tiro.  Georg.  ML.  233. 

Allifie,  et  Clanio  oontenipt»  semper  Aoerrsd.  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  537. 

>  Virgil's  epithet  "  alta  "  i*  incorrect  :— 

Turn  sonitu  Prochyta  alta  trcmit,  durumque  cnbile 

Inarimc  Joris  imperils  imposta  TyphoBO.  .En,  ix.  715. 

*  Ego  vcl  Prochytam  priDpono  Subuirrv.  Jut.  lii.  5. 
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the  Greeks,  and  the  Inazime*  of  the  Latin  poets—  a  little  W.  of 
Prochyta,  of  volcanic  origin,  and  hence  both  fertile  and  provided  with 
thermal  springs;  and  OapiMB,*  Capri,  off  Prom.  MinervsB  and  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  a  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible 
mass  of  limestone  rock,  which  be«»ime  the  imperial  abode,  occasionally 
of  Augustus  and  permanently  of  Tiberius,'  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life. 

History, — We  have  already  stated  that  the  Oscans,  the  Etruscans, 
and  the  oamnites  became  the  successive  masters  of  the  rich  plains  of 
Campania.  It  remains  for  us  to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the 
Roman  conquest.  Capua,  having  been  attacked  afresh  by  the  Sam- 
nites,  in  B.a  343,  solicited  the  aid  of  Rome,  which  was  accorded,  and 
resulted  in  the  victories  of  Valerius  Corvus  at  Mt.  Qaurua  and  Sues- 
sula,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Samnites.  The  Campanians,  t.  s.  the 
Capuans,  thus  became  the  nominal  subjects  of  Rome:  nevertheless, 
they  joined  in  the  Latin  War,  in  340,  and  were  defeated  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Vesuvius  by  the  consuls  T.  Manlius  and  P.  Decius.  The  submis- 
sion of  the  other  towns  of  Campania  shortly  afterwards  followed,  viz., 
of  Neapolis..  in  326,  of  Nola,  in  313,  and  of  Nuoeria,  in  308,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  Samnite  War,  in  304,  Rome  was  master  of  all  the 
province.  In  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  Campania  was  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  war,  Capua  and  some  of  the  smaller  towns  espoused  the  cause 
of  Hannibal,  while  Casilinum,  Nola,  and  Neapolis,  remained  £aiUiAiL 
The  capture  of  Capua  by  the  Romans,  in  212,  re-established  their 
supremacy. 

XI.  Apulia. 

§  4.  Apulia  was  situated  on  the  E.  ooast  of  Italy,  and  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Tifemus,  dividing  it  from  Picenum ;  on  the  W.  by 
Samnium ;  on  the  8.  by  Lucania  and  Calabria,  from  the  former  of 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Bradanus,  and  from  the  latter 
by  a  line  drawn  across  the  Messapian  peninsula  from  the  head  of 
the  Tarentine  bay  to  a  point  between  Egnatia  and  Brundusiimi ;  and 
on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea.    The  N.  portion,  from  the  Tifemus 


*  The  lume  Inarime  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Homerie  *AfHfUH,  the  fable 
of  TypboDas  having  been  transferred  ftrom  Asia  to  Italy.  Ovid  Inoonrectly  distin- 
guishes Inarime  and  Pitbecnsa  : — 

Orbataque  prsraide  plnus 
Inarimen,  Proohytenqne  legit,  sterilique  locatas 
Colle  Pithecosas,  habitantom  nomine  dictas.  MeL  xiv.  88. 

*  The  original  occupants  of  this  island  are  said  to  have  been  named  Teleboe,  a 
people  whom  we  only  know  as  occupying  the  Echinades,  off  the  W.  ooast  of 
Greece: — 

OBbale,  quem  generasse  Telon  Sebetbide  nympha 
Fcrtur,  Teleboum  Capreas  quum  regna  tcneret.— ..£^.  viL  754. 
'  Juvenal  speaks  of  him  as — 

Prindpis,  angusta  Caprearum  in  rupe  scdentis. — Sat.  x.  93. 
SUtlus  applies  to  it  the  epithet  "  dites,"  apparently  in  reference  to  the  palaces 
erected  by  Tiberius  : — 

dite*  Caprese  viridesque  resultant 
Taurubnto,  et  terrls  ingens  redit  o^qnoris  echo.— 5*/r.  iii.  1,  128. 
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Plain  of  Ganns. 

to  the  Aufidus,  consists  almost  wholly  of  a  great  plain  sloping  down 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  sea,  the  only  exception  being  the  isolated 
mass  of  Garganus,  the  "  spur"  of  Italy,  on  the  sea-coast.  The  S. 
portion  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  barren  hills,  which  emanate 
from  the  Apennines  near  Venusia,  and  extend  in  a  broad  chain  to- 
wards Brundusium  :  between  these  and  the  sea  is  a  narrow' strip  of 
land  of  great  fertility.  The  northern  plains  afford  pasture  for  vast 
numbers  of  horses  and  sheep  during  the  winter  months;  in  the 
summer  they  become  parched  in  consequence  of  the  calcareous 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  at  this  period  the  flocks  are  removed  to  the 
highlands  of  Samnium,  which  are  then  rich,  but  are  covered  with 
snow  in  the  winter.  A  constant  interchange  thus  takes  place  be- 
tween these  two  districts,  and  has  done  so  from  the  earliest  ages : 
the  Romans  imposed  a  tax  on  all  flocks  and  herds  thus  migrating. 
The  only  mountains  that  received  special  designations  were  Gar- 
g&nns*  which  projects  above  30  miles  into  the  sea,  forming  a 
vast  promontory,'  of  which  Mons  MaOxmi'  was  the  most  southerly 


"  The  forests,  for  which  it  wu  formerly  io  fiimoos,  have  now  disappeared : — 
Aqnilonibas 
Qnerceta  Gargani  laborant.  Hob.  Carm.  ii.  9,  7. 

Oarganum  mugire  putes  nemua,  aut  mare  Tuscum. — In.  JEp.  ii.  1,  202. 
>  This  and  all  the  other  heights  of  Garganus  are  covered  with  aromatic  herbs, 
and  prodaee  excellent  honey  i~— 

Ego  apis  Matinie 
More  modoque 
Grata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 


Carmina  flngo.  Hor.  Cbnri.  iv.  2,  27. 
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offshoot;  and  Yultiir,  Monte  Voltore,  an  isolated  hill  of  volcanic 
origin  on  the  borders  of  Lucania  and  Samnium.  The  rivers  are — 
the  Tifniiiii»  Bi/emo,  on  the  N.  boundary;  the  Frento.  Fortarcj 
JN.  of  Garganus ;  the  CerbUni,  Cervaro,  S.  of  that  mountain ;  the 
Aufldni  (p.  489) ;  and  the  Brad&nni,  Bradano,  on  tlie  borders  of 
Lucania,  falling  into  the  Tarentine  Gulf.  These  rivers  are  small  in 
summer,  but  exceedingly  violent  in  winter,  and  at  this  season  they 
not  unfrequently  inundate  the  plains. 

§  5.  The  inhabitants  of  Apulia  were  a  mixed  race,  consisting  of 
the  three  following  elements :—(!.)  The  Apttli,  probably  an  Oscan 
race ;  (2.)  the  Dannii,  a  Pelasgian  race ;  and  (3.)  the  Peneetii  or 
PcBdiefili,  also  of  Pelasgian  origin.  The  two  former  races  were  fused 
into  one  people  in  historical  times,  and  occupied  the  plains  of 
Northern  Apulia ;  the  third  lived  separately  in  the  hilly  country  of 
the  S.  ITie  Apulians  were  not  united  under  one  government  at  the 
time  the  Romans  came  in  contact  with  them,  but  each  town  formed 
an  independent  community.  Of  these,  Arpi,  Canusium,  Luceria, 
and  Teaniun,  appear  to  have  been  most  prominent.  These  towns  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Second  Samnite,  the  Second  Punic,  and 
the  Social  Wars,  but  subsequently  became  historically  unimportant. 
Their  chief  interest  is  derived  from  the  large  amount  of  Hellenic 
influence  which  was  infused  into  them  by  Tarentum  and  the  other 
Greek  towns  in  those  parts,  and  which  is  manifest  both  in  their  coins 
and  in 'the  numerous  works  of  art,  particularly  painted  vases,  dis- 
covered on  their  sites.  We  shall  describe  first  those  in  the  interior, 
then  those  on  the  coast. 

(1.)  In  tJte  Jn^ertor. —Laibmrn,  Larino  Veechio,  was  sitaated  14  miles 
from  the  coast,  a  little  S.  of  the  Tifemus.  It  is  sometimet  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  Frentani ;  it  did  not  originally  belong  to  either,  but 
formed  a  Re))arate  and  independent  state.  In  Augustus's  ^  division,  how- 
ever, it  was  included  in  Apulia.  During  the  Second  Punic  War  its  ter- 
ritory was  the  scene  of  several  operations  between  the  Roman  and  Car- 
thaginian armies  ;  the  town  itself  is  seldom  noticed.  Arpi,  ArpOy  the 
Aigyzipa.  of  the  poets, '  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  great  ApuUan  plain, 
20  miles  from  the  sea.  Its  foundation  was  attributed  to  Diomede,  but 
without  anv  solid  reason.  Its  extent  and  population  were  very  large  at 
the  time  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  In  this  it  was  originally  friendly  to 
Rome,  but  after  the  battle  of  Canns  it  joined  Hannibal,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence severely  pimished  by  the  Romans  in  B.c.  213;  from  that  time  it 


»  Horace  teems  to  refer  to  its  position  as  partly  in  and  partly  out  qf  Apulia, 
when  he  says : — 

Me  fabaloan  Vulture  in  Apjmlo 

Altricis  extra  Hmen  Apoliic.  ^  Gtrm.  iii.  4,  9. 

*  The  name  first  appears  in  Lyoophron  :  it  was  adopted  from  the  Greeks  by  the 
Utins  :— 

I  lie  urhem  Argyripam,  patris  cognomine  gently 

Victor  Oargani  condebat  lapygis  arvis.  /En.  xi.  246. 
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Bank.  Ganufiiim,  Canosa,  stood  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidiis,  about 
15  railes  from  its  mouth.    Its  origin  was  attributed  to  Diomede,  and  it 
certainly  had  a  stroiig  infusion  of  the  Qreek  element  in  it, '  but  there 
are  no  grounds  for  supposing  it  to  be  a  Qreek  colony.    It  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  318,  and  is  memorable  for  the  hospitality  afforded 
to  the  Roman  army  after  the  defeat  at  Camue.    It  received  a  colony 
under  M.  Aurelius.    It  possessed  a  splendid  aqueduct,  made  by  Herodes 
Atticus,  to  supply  its  natural  deficiency  of  water.  ■♦     Its  remains,  con- 
sisting of  portions  of  the  aqueduct,  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  gateway, 
belong  to  the  Romin  era.    Lneeria,   Lueera,  was  situated  about  12 
miles  W.  of  Arpi ;  it  was  probably  of  Oscan  origin.    It  first  appears  in 
history  as  friendly  to  Rome  in  the  Second  Samnite  War,  then  as  cap- 
tured by  the  Samnites,  and  recovered  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  320,  re- 
captured by  the  Samnites,  and  again  recovered  in  314,  and  finally  be- 
sieged by  the  Samnites  in  294.     In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Romans  in  Apulia.     It  subsequently  became  a 
colony,  and  remained  a  considerable  town.  *    Yennsia,  Venom,  lay  on 
the  frontiers  of  Lucania,® 
and  on  the  Appia  Via. 
It  was  captured  by  the 
Romans  in  b.c.  262,  and 
shortly    afterwards    was    | 
colonized   by  them.     It    j 
became  the  Roman  head-   i 
quarters  after  the  battle   ' 
of  Cannce.    In  the  Social 
War  it  was    the  strong- 
hold   of    the    allies     in 

these  parts.     Its  position  Coin  of  Venusia. 

on  the  Appian  road  se- 
cured its  subsequent  prosperity,  and  it  is  well   known  to  us  as  the 
birth-place  of  Horace.     (2.)  On  the  Coast. — Sipontnm,  ^  Sta.  Maria  di 
Siponto,  stood  immediately  S.  of  Garganus,  and  was  reputed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Diomede.     It  was  captured  by  Alexander  of  Epirus, 


'  That  the  Greek   tongue   prevailed  here   to  a  great  extent,  appears  from 
Horace's  allusion  : — 

Canusini  more  hilinguU.  Sat.  i.  10,  SO. 

*  To  this  Horace  alludes  :— 

Nam  Canusi  lapidosus  ;  aqu®  non  ditior  uma  : 
Qui  locus  a  forti  Diomede  est  conditiis  olim.  Sat.  i.  5,  91. 

The  gritty  quality  of  the  bread,  to  which  "  lapidosus  "  refers,  is  still  noticed 
by  travellers,  and  arises  probably  firom  defective  millstones. 
*  Its  wool  was  famous  : — 
Te  lame  prope  nobilem 
Tonsie  Luceriam,  non  dthane,  decent.  Hoa.  Carm.  iii.  15,  13. 

*  Hence  Horace  speaks  of  himself  as— 

Lncanus  an  Appulus,  anceps, 
Nam  Venusinus  arat  ftnem  sub  utrumqoe  colonns. — Sat.  ii.  1,  34. 
7  The  poets  adopted  the  Greek  form  of  the  name,  Sipus : — 
Quflesivit  Calaber,  subdncta  luoe  repente 

Immensis  tenebris,  et  terram  et  littora  Sipus.        Sil.  Ital.  viii.  634. 
Qnas  recipit  Salapina  palus,  et  subdita  Sipus 
Montibus.  Luc.  v.  377. 
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in  B.C.  330,  waa  colonioed  by  the  Romans  in  194  and  again  at  a  later 
period,  and  became  a  place  of  conalderable  trade  in  com.  flalapia, 
Salpi,  lay  more  to  the  S.  on  a  lagoon  named  Sali^ina  Palus,^  which 
formerly  had  a  natural,  but  now  hais  only  an  artificial  outlet  to  the  aea. 
It  waa  the  head-quarters  of  Hannibal  in  B.C.  214,  was  captured  by  the 
Romans  in  210,  and  again  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians  in  208.  It  waa 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  Social  War,  and  never  recovered  its 
prosperity. 

Of  the  lees  important  towns  we  may  notice  Teianm,  sumamed  ^n- 
Inm,  Civitats,  on  the  Frento,  about  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  noticed 
as  being  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  318,  and  the  head -quarters  of 
M.  Junius  Pera  in  the  Second  Punic  War ;  Herdonia,  Ordona,  on  the 
Via  Egnatina,  the  scene  of  the  Roman  defeats  by  Hannibal  in  b.c.  212 
and  210 ;  Aaottlvm,  Ascdli^  10  miles  S.  of  Herdonia,  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  in  b.c.  279;  Caiuitt,* 
Canne,  on  the  Aufidus,  6  miles  from  its  mouth,  celebrated  for  the  me« 
morable  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  Hannibal  in  b.c.  216,  which  took  place 
on  the  N.  ^ide  of  the  river  (see  note  at  end  of  chapter.  Battle  of 
Cann^)  ;  Barium,  Bari,  on  the  coast,  about  36  miles  S.  of  the  Aufi- 
dus, on  the  Via  Trajana,  noticed  by  Horace  as  a  fishing  town ;  ^  and 
Egnatia,'  or  Gnatia,  at  the  point  where  the  Appia  Via  came  upon  the 
coast. 

Boddt, — Apulia  was  traversed  by  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Ap- 
pian  Way — ^the  Via  Tnjftiia,  which  passed  through  Herdonia,  Canusium, 
and  Barium  to  Brundusium,  and  the  Via  Appia,  properly  so  called,  which 
passed  through  Venusia  to  Tarentum. 

History. — Apulia  first  comes  into  notice  in  the  Second  Samnite  War, 
as  in  alliance  with  Rome,  vdth  the  exception  of  a  few  towns  which 

{'oined  the  Samnites.  Pvrrhus  reduced  several  of  its  cities  in  B.C.  279, 
>ut  did  not  shake  the  fiaelity  of  the  province  generally.  In  the  second 
Punic  War  it  was  for  several  successive  years  the  winter  quarters  of 
Hannibal,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  many  of  the  eities  joined  his 
cause.  .  The  punishment  inflicted  subsequenUy  by  the  Romans  was 
very  severe.  In  the  Social  War  the  Apulians  embraced  the  side  of  the 
allies,  and  the  renewed  punishment  then  inflicted  on  them  by  the 
Romans  proved  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  province. 

XII.  Calabbia. 

§  6.  Calabria  was  the  name  given  to  the  peninsula  which  runs  out 
to  the  S.E.  of  Tarentum,  and  which  is  commonly  known  as  the 


•  See  Luc.  v.  377,  In  preriooi  note. 

*  Ut  Tentom  ad  Cannas,  nrbis  vestigia  prisce, 
Defigant  diro  signa  infelioia  rallo.  Sil.  Ital.  tUL  624 

1  Pofftera  tempestas  melior,  via  pejor,  adusqne 
Bari  mcenia  piteoti,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  96. 

«  Horace  seema  to  dew^be  its  water  as  bad  ("  lympWs  Iratls  "),  but  it  is  now 
celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  water.     The  pretended  miraele 
which  he  witnessed  is-also  noticed  by  Pliny  (ii.  111). 
Dehine  Onatia,  L^fmphit 
IratU  exstructa,  dedit  risnsque  jocoeque, 
Dttm  flamma  sine  thura  liquesoere  limine  sacro 
Persnadere  cnpit.  Sat.  L  5,  97, 
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Brundiuium. 

**  heel  **  of  Italy.  The  Greeks  ntuned  it  Metsapia  and  lapygia— 
tenns  which  are  used  with  varying  significance  by  different  writers. 
The  whole  of  this  peninsula  is  occupied  by  broad  and  gently  undu- 
lating hills  of  small  elevation.  The  soil  is  dry,  being  of  a  calcareous 
nature :  it  was  nevertheless  famed  for  its  fertility,  and  particularly 
for  its  growth  of  olives.  The  province  was  also  famous  for  its  horses, 
wines,  fruit,  honey,  and  wool,  and,  in  another  sense,  for  its  venomous 
serpents.  It  possesses  no  stream  of  any  size.  The  inhabitants  of 
Calabria  were  divided  into  two  tribes — the  Metsapii  or  Calabri  proper, 
who  occupied  the  E.,  and  the  SalleiitXiii>  who  occupied  the  W.  and 
S.  coasts.  ITiesc  tribes  belonged  to  the  Pelasgian  stock,  and  were 
not  originally  distinct.  They  appear  to  have  attained  a  certain  de- 
gree of  culture  before  the  appearance  of  the  Greek  settlers,  and  they 
possessed  the  towns  of  Hydruntum  and  Hyria.  ITie  foundation  of 
Tarentum,  about  708  B.C.,  formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  this 
province.  It  was  the  metropolis  of  this  part  of  Italy  imtil  the 
period  when  the  Romans  established  their  ascendency.  Under  them 
Bnmdusium  rose  to  imix)rtance  as  the  terminus  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  the  chief  port  for  communication  with  Greece. 

Bnmdmiiim  or  Bmndifiiim,  Brinditi,  was  situated  on  a  small  enclosed 
bay,  which  communicated  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  ter- 


»  The  Sallentini  were  traditionally  believed  to  be  of  Cretan  origin  :— 
£t  Sallentinoe  obeedit  milite  campoa 
Lyctius  Idomeneus.  ^Bn,  ill.  400. 

ANC.  GEOO.  2  C 
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minated  inland  in  two  arms,  giving  it  a  general  resemblance  to  a  stages 
head,  fA)m  which  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  This  bay  formed 
an  admirable  port,  about  which  the  Sallentini  *  built  a  town,  and  which 
the  Romans  acquired  in  B.c.  267  and  colonized  in  244.  It  was  the  scene 
of  many  interesting  events ;  of  Sulla's  landing  fi-om  the  Mithridatic 
war  in  83,  of  Cicero  s  return  from  his  exile,  of  the  blockade  of  the  fleet 
of  Pompey  by  Caesar,  of  the  death  of  Virgil,  and  of  Agrippina's  landing 
with  the  (tshes  of  Qermanicus.  Its  name  is  familiar  to  us  from  the 
visit  of  Horace,  who  went  thither  with  Maecenas  and  Cocceius,  when 

the  place  was  threatened 
by  Antony  in  41.  Hy- 
drnntion,  OtrarUo^  the 
Hydrua  of  the  Greeks, 
was  situated  S.  E.  of 
Brundusium,  and  was  the 
nearest  point  to  Greece. 
It  was  a  customary  port 
of  embarkation  for  the 
East  as  early  as  191  b.cx, 
and  ultimately,  in  the 
4th  century  a.d.,  sup- 
planted Brundusium  as 
the  principal  port  in  that 
district.  Tferention,  Ta- 
ranto,  was  situated  on  a 
peninsula  at  the  entmnce 
of  an  extensive  but  shal- 
low bay,  which  runs  in- 

~  "t.7^~~7.7   \    .  '      ^^^^    for  some  6   miles 

PlanofUrunduglum.  f^^^    ^^^    ^^    ^f    ^j^^ 

A  A.  Innrr  Hurbour.  B.  Outrr  Hnrhour.  C.  Spot  where     TareutinC      Gulf.  This 

'iTMr  tried  to  block  up  tiM  rotiMDop  of  the    lonrr  Hiubour.      bav    Rprvpd     aa    Ha     norf 

««»««« B«n».  bemg  connected  with  the 

.  sea  by  a  channel  so  nar- 

row that  a  bndge  is  now  thrown  across  it.  The  surrounding  country 
was  remarkably  fertile,  and  its  climate  luxuriously  soft.  It  was  founded 
by  a  colony  from  Spai-ta,»  led  by  Phalanthus«  in  B.C.  708.  For  the 
first  two  centuries  of  its  existence  we  hear  little  of  it,  but  it  was  grow- 
ing in  wealth  and  commercial  greatness.  A  terrible  defeat  sustained 
by  the  Tarentines  from  the  Messapians  in  473  is  the  first  event  of 
importance  in  their  history.  In  432  they  were  engaged  in  war  vdth 
the  Thurians,  which  ended  in  the  joint  foundation  of  Heraclea.     In  346 


«  Hence  its  foundation  is  assigned  by  Lucan  (ii.  610)  to  the  CreUns. 

»  Hence  the  epithet  of  "  Lacedipmonian,»»  and  the  name  (EboUa,  an  ancient 
name  of  Loconla,  are  applied  to  it : 

Navigat  Ionium,  Lacedtpmoniumque  Tarentum. — Ov.  Met.  xr.  50. 

Aut  lAcedffimonium  Tarentum.  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  5,  56. 

Namque  sub  (Ebalis  n\emini  me  turribus  altis 
Qua  nigcr  humectat  flaventia  culta  Galirsus, 
Corycium  yidiwe  scnem.  Gearg.  iv.  125. 

•  Dulce  pelUtis  oribus  Galesi 
Flumen,  et  regnato  petam  Laconi 

Rum  Phalanto.  Hon.  Oarm.  ii.  6,  10. 
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they  were  involyed  in  a  more  serious  struggle  with  the  Lucanians  and 
Messapians,  and  they  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  first  of  the  Spartans, 
whose  leader,  Archidamus,  fell  in  battle  in  338.  and  afterwards  of  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus,  who  finished  the  war  with  the  Lucanians,  and  then 
himself  became  the  enemy  of  the  Tarentines.  In  302  they  came  for 
the  first  time  into  collision  with  the  Romans  in  consequence  of  an  attack 
made  on  ships  that  had  passed  the  stipulated  boundary,  viz.,  the  La- 
cinian  cape.  The  Tarentines  called  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus  in  281,  after 
whose  withdrawal  in  274  resistance  became  futile,  and  their  city  was 
taken  in  272.  The  only  other  important  events  are  the  revolt  of  Ta- 
rentum  to  Hannibal  in  212,  and  its  recovery  by  the  Romans  in  207, 
when  it  was  most  severely  treated.  It  then  fell  into  a  state  of  decay, 
but  was  subsequently  revived  by  a  colony  sent  there  in  123,  and  it 
became  a  naval  station  of  importance  under  the  empire.  The  general 
form  of  the  city  was  triangular,  having  the  citadel  at  the  apex, 
adjoining  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Hardly  any  remains  of  it  exist. 
The  chief  productions  of  its  territory  were  honey,  olives,  wine,^  wool 
of  the  very  finest  description,'  horses,  fruit,  and  shellfish,  which  were 
used  both  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  famous 
purple  dye.*  The  Tarentines  were  reputed  a  luxurious  and  enervated 
race.' 

Of  the  less  important  places  we  may  notice:  Caitra  MinervBB,  between 
Hydruntum  and  the  lapygian  promontory,  named  after  a  temple  of 
Bfinerva  which  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  on  a  cliff;'  Mandnriaf 
Manduria,  24  miles  E.  of  Tarentum,  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  in 
which  Archidamus  perished ;  Uria  or  Hjria,  midway  between  Brun- 
dusium  and  Tarentum,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Messapians ;  and 
Oallipolis,  Oallipolit  on  the  W.  coast,  a  Lacedtemonian  colony  with  an 
excellent  port,  which  is,  however,  unnoticed  in  ancient  times. 

Bonds. — There  were  three  roads  in  Calabria— one  a  continuation  of 
the  Via  Trajana,  which  led  from  Brundusium  to  the  lapygian  promon- 
tory ;  another  from  Tarentum  to  the  same  point  ;  and  a  third  from 
Tarentum  to  Brundusium. 

History. — The  history  of  Calabria  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  words. 
In  spite  of  the  great  defeat  which  the  Tarentines  received  in  b.c.  47;J, 
as  already  related,  they  succeeded  in  establishing  a  supremacy  over  the 
tribes  of  the  peninsula.  The  fall  of  Tarentum  into  the  power  of  the 
Romans  involved  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  the  submission  of  the 
whole  peninsula,  which  was  obtained  in  a  single  campaign. 


^  The  best  kind  was  grown  on  a  hill  named   Aulon,  as  we  learn  tram  tha 
passage  in  which  Horace  expatiates  on  the  fertility  of  the  Tarentine  territory  :— 
.  Amicus  Aulon 
Fertili  Baccho  minimum  Falemis 

Invidet  uvis.  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  6,  18. 

*  The  pastures  about  the  small  stream  Galsestis  produced  the  best  (see  notes  * 
and 'above). 

*  Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno.  Id.  Ep.  ii.  1,  207» 

1  'Pectinibus  patulis  Jactat  se  molU  Tarentum.  In.  Sat,  ii  4,  34. 

Sed  vacuum  Tibur  placet,  aut  imbelle  Tarentum.  -  Id.  Sp.  i.  7,  45. 

«  Virgil  represents  this  as  the  first  object  which  met  the  eye  of  JEneas  as  he 

approached  the  Italian  coast : — 

Crebrescunt  optat®  aune  :  portusqne  patescit 
Jam  propior,  templumque  apparet  in  arce  Minerne. — ASn.  iii.  3»0. 

2  C  2 
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Xin.   LUCANIA. 

§  7.  Lnoania  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  an  irregular  line  crossing 
from  the  Silarus  on  the  Tyrrhenian  coast  to  the  Bradanus  on  the 
Tarentine  Bay ;  in  this  direction  it  was  contiguous  to  Campania, 
Samnium,  and  Apulia ;  on  the  S.  Jt  was  separated  from  the  land 
of  the  Bruttii  by  the  rivers  Latls  and  Crathis ;  on  the  E.  and  W.  it 
Was  bordered  by  the  sea.  The  province  is  traversed  in  its  whole 
length  by  the  Apennines,  which  approach  more  nearly  to  the  W.  than 
the  E.  coast,  and  descend  on  the  former  side  in  lofty  and  rugged  chains 
almost  to  the  coast  itself,  while  on  the  latter  they  slope  gradually 
off,  and  leave  a  broad  and  remarkably  fertile  strip  of  plain  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Bradanus  and  the  Sins,  S.  of  the  Siris  the 
mountains  approach  the  W.  coast,  but  again  recede  and  leave  a 
considerable  plain  about  the  Crathis.  The  interior  of  Lucania  was 
and  still  is  one  of  the  wildest  regions  of  Italy,  most  of  it  being 
covered  with  immense  forests  which  gave  support  to  vast  herds  of 
swine,  as  well  as  to  wild  boars  and  bears.  The  only  mountain  with 
whose  name  we  are  acquainted  is  Albumns,'  Monte  AlbumOy  S.  of 
the  river  Silarus.  The  rivers,  though  numerous,  are  unimportant : 
on  the  E.  coast  we  may  notice,  from  N.  to  S.,  the  Brad&naff  Bra^ 
dano,  on  the  bordei^  of  Apulia ;  the  Casnentuit  Basiento,  which  runs 
])arallel  to  it  and  joins  the  sea  at  Metapontum ;  the  Adris,  Agri,  and 
Siris/  Sinnoy  which  join  the  sea  at  no  great  distance  from  each 
other ;  the  Sybftris,  CoscUe^  a  small  stream  flowing  by  the  town  of 
the  same  name ;  and  the  Crathis  *  on  the  S.  frontier.  On  the  W. 
coast  the  chief  stream  is  the  Sil&ms,  Sele,  with  its  tributaries  the 
Tanftger,  Tanagro,  and  the  Oalor,  Colore. 

§  8.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  a  Pelasgic  race, 
named  (Enotrians :  they  seem  to  have  been  an  unwarlike  people,  and 
were  gradually  driven  into  the  interior  by  the  Greeks,  who  settled 
on  the  coast  and  gave  to  it  and  the  coast  of  the  adjacent  province 
of  Bruttium  the  title  of  Magna  Oracia.  The  Lucanians  were  a 
branch  of  the  Sanmite  nation,  who  pressed  down  southward  pro- 
Imbly  about  b.o.  400,  subdued  the  Greek  cities,  and  spread  over  the 


'  It  is  noticed  by  Virgil,  Oeorg.  iU.  147. 

4  The  beaaty  of  the  district  about  the  Siria,  oaUed  SiritiB,  is  notieed  by  Archi. 
lochns : — 

Ov  yJip  Ti  KoA^  X**(*^*  ovf  i^tfiepot 

Ov^  eparbf ,  oI<k  a^l  S^^os  po^'  -^JX  Athen,  x\l  p.  S3S. 

^  The  waten  of  the  Crathis  were  reputed  to  torn  the  hair  to  a  gdden  hoe :  — 
'O  ^orM**  x^u'toi'  vvpootKMr 

KpiBtt.  EcBiF.  Troad.  22t. 

Crathis  et  huie  Sybaris,  noetrls  contenninos  arris 
Electro  similes  Cuiant  auroqoe  capilloa.  Or.  Met.  xr.  815. 
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whole  of  the  interior.  Tte  towns  of  Lucania  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes :  those  on  the  coast,  which  were  of  Greek  origin ;  and 
those  in  the  interior,  which  were  either  native  Lucanian  towns  or 
Roman  colonies  of  a  later  date.  The  former  class  comprises  some 
of  the  most  important  towns  of  Magna  Grsecia,  such  as  Heraclea, 
Sybaris,  Velia,  and  Psestum.  In  the  latter  class  we  may  specially 
notice  Griimentum  on  the  Aciris.  We  shall  describe  these  towns  in 
order,  commencing  with  those  on  the  E.  coast,  from  N.  to  S. 

Metapontnm  was  situated  on  the  coast  between  the  rivers  Bradanus 
and  Casuentus,  about  24  mUea  fipom  Tarentum.  It  was  founded  by 
Achffians  under  Leucippus, 
probably  about  700-690  B.C., 
on  the  site  (as  it  was  said)  of 
an  earlier  town.  The  phi- 
losopher Pythagoras  retired 
and  died  there.  In  41 5  the 
Metapontines  joined  the 
Athenians  in  their  Sicilian 
expedition.      In    832    they 

aided  Alexander  of  Epirus  Ooin  of  Metapontnm. 

against  the  Lucanians,  but 

in  303  they  refused  the  alliance  of  Cleonymus,  and  suffered  in  con- 
sequence.   In  the  Second  Punic  War  Metapontum  was  occupied  by 
Hannibal  in  the  years  212-207,   and  after   his  withdrawal    it  was 
foi-saken  by  its  inhabitants,  and  the  place  ceased  to  be  of  any  import- 
ance.   The  remains  consist  of  the  ruins  of  a  Doric  temple,  of  which  1 5 
columns  are  standing,  and  some  portions  of  another  temple ;  they  lie 
near  Torre  di  Mart,    Heraolea  was  situated  between  the  rivers  Aciris 
and  Siris.     It  was  founded 
in  B.C  432  by  a  joint  colony 
of  Thurians  and  Tarentines. 
It  soon  rose  to  importance 
and    became  the    place   of  | 
congress      for     the    ItaUot  | 
Greeks.     It  was    taken    by 
Alexander    of  Epirus,   and 
was  the  scene  of  a  battle 

between    the    Romans  and  com  or  Heraclea. 

Pyrrhus    in    280.      It  was 

partly  destroyed  in  the  Social  War.  Large  heaps  of  ruins  near  a 
farm,  named  FolieorOf  mark  its  site  ;  in  these  have  been  found  coins, 
bronzes,  &c.,  and  particularly  two  tables,  known  as  the  Tabulro  Hera- 
clienses,  containing  much  information  relating  to  municipal  law.  Zeuxis, 
the  painter,  was  probably  bom  at  this  Heraclea.  Sini  stood  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity 
and  was  reputed  a  Trojan  colony,  but  was  more  probably  a  city  of  the 
Chones.  lonians  from  Colophon  settled  there  between  690  and  660  d.c, 
and  made  it  a  flourishing  Greek  town.  Of  its  history  we  know  nothing  : 
it  probably  perished  between  550  and  510.  Syb&riB  was  situated  be- 
tween the  rivers  Crathis  and  Sybaris,  its  exact  position  being  imknown. 
It  was  founded  by  Achseans  and  Trcezenians  in  B.C.  720,  and  soon  rose 
to  a  state  of  the  highest  prosperity  from  the  extensive  trade  it  prose- 
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cute<l  with  Asia  Minor  and  other  countries.  The  town  itself  was  about 
G  miles  in  circumference  ;  its  power  was  extended  over  25  cities,  and 
it  could  muster  an  army  of  300,000  men.  The  wealth  and  luxurious- 
ness  of  its  inhabitants  became  proverbial.  Internal  dissensions  proved 
its  ruin ;  the  Troezenians,  having  been  ejected  by  the  Achseans,  sought 
the  aid  of  Croton,  and  in  the  war  that  ensued  the  Sybarites  were  de- 
feated in  5 1 0  on  the  banks  of  the  Crathis,  and  their  town  was  destroyed 
by  a  diversion  of  the  stream  against  it.  A  desolate  swamp  now  covers 
its  site.  The  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  Laus  and  Scidnis;  they  re- 
turned 58  years  after,  and  attempted  to  rebuild  the  town,  but  the  op- 
position of  the  Crotoniats  defeated  this  plan,  and  they  ultimately  joined 
a  mixed  body  of  Greeks,  more  especially  of  Athenians,  in  the  'founda- 
tion of  Thnxii,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  site  of  the  old  town,  and 

probably  to  the  N.  of  the 
river  Sybaris,  though  ita 
site  has  not  yet  been 
identified.  The  founda- 
tion of  Thurii  is  various- 
I  ly  assigned  to  the  years 
446  and  443  n.c;  Hero- 
dotus and  the  orator 
Lysias  were  in  the 
number  of  the  original 
colonists.  The  Sybarites 
Coin  or  Tiiurii.  ^^re  expelled,  and  fresh 

colonists  introduced  from  Greece.  The  town  rose  to  a  state  of  the 
greatest  prosperity,  and  carried  on  independent  wars  against  the  Luca- 
nians  and  Tarentines,  from  the  former  of  whom  the  Thurians  received 
a  severe  defeat  in  390.  The  Romans  subsequently  aided  them  against 
these  enemies  about  286,  and  thenceforth  the  town  became  subject 
to  Home.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  revolted  to  Hannibal,  who  never- 
theless plundered  it  and  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Crotona  on  his 
withdrawal  in  204.  It  was  revived  by  a  Roman  colony  in  194,  under 
the  name  of  Copiie.  and  remained  the  most  important  town  in  these 
parts  until  a  late  period. 

Bnxentam,  Policastro,  the  Pyziu  of  the  Greeks,  was  situated  on  the 
W.  coast,  some  distance  N.  of  the  Laub.  Its  foundation  is  attributed 
to  the  Uhegians  under  Micythus  in  b.c.  470,  but  there  was  certainly  an 
earlier  town,  probably  a  colonv  from  Siris,  on  the  spot.  -  The  Romaoa 
sent  colonies  there  in  194  and  again  in  186.  Elea  or  Yelia,  CkuteU  a 
Mare  dclla  Brucca,  stood  midway  between  Buxentum  and  Psestum. 
It  was  founded  by  the  fugitive  Phocseans  about  540  b.C.  Though  it 
became  undoubtedly  a  prosperous  place,  we  know  nothing  of  its  history. 
Its  chief  celebrity  is  due  to  the  philosopliical  school  planted  there  by' 
Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  and  carried  on  by  Parmenides  and  Zeno. 
Cicero  frequently  visited  Velia,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  noted  for 
its  healthiness.*  It  possessed  a  famous  temple  of  Ceres.  PttftUBif 
Pesto,  the  Poiidonia  of  the  Geeeks,  was:  situated  about  5  miles  S.  of  the 
Silarus.  It  was  a  colony  from  Sybaris,  founded  probably  by  the  ex- 
pelled Troozenians  of  that  place.  We  know  nothing  of  its  early  his- 
tory ;  it  was  captured  by  the  Lucanians  some  time  before  B.C.  390,  and 


•  Horace  refers  to  this  when  he  writes — 

Quo)  sit  hiems  Veli»,  quod  cadum,  Vala,  8alemi. — Jip,  i.  15,  1. 
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Plan  of  Pantum. 


A.  Temple  of  Nepdne. 

B.  Tnnpl«v   oonunonlj   called 

Dneilicn. 

C.  Smaller  Temple  ofOeree  or 

Veeta. 


D.  Amphitheatre. 

E.  Other    ruins    of 


PP  Gates  of  the  aty. 
G.  mrwSalmt. 


passed  along  with  the  rest  of  Lucania  into  the  hands  of  £he  Romans, 
who  sent  a  colony  there  in  273,  and  changed  its  name  to  Paestum.  It 
remained  a  considerable  , 
place,  though  of  no  his- 
torical importance.  Its 
chief  celebrity  in  ancient 
times  arose  from  its 
roses,  ^  which  flowered 
twice  a  year,  a  quality 
which  they  still  retain. 
The  ruins  of  Psestum 
consist  of  the  circuit  of  . 
the  walls  and  three 
temples,  the  finest  of 
which  (commonly  known 
as  the  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune) is  of  the  Doric 
order,  195  feet  long  by 
79  wide,  and  in  a  re- 
markably perfect  state  ; 
the  second  is  180  feet 
long  bv  80  wide,  and  ap- 
pears from  its  construc- 
tion to  have  been  two 
temples  in  one ;  the 
third  (known  as  the  Temple  of  Ceres  or  Vesta)  is  much  smaller  ; 
there  are  also  remains  of  an  ampitheatre  and  of  an  aqueduct.  About 
5  miles  from  Psestum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Silanis,  was  a  famous 
temple  of  Jimo.  Gnunentom,  Saponaray  was  situated  in  the  interior 
on  the  Aciris,  and  was  a  native  Lucanian  town.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  B.C.  215,  when  Hanno  was  defeated  there  by  the  Romans.  In  the 
Social  War  the  Roman  prsetor  Licinius  Crassus  took  refuge  there  after 
his  defeat  by  the  Lucanians.     It  afterwards  became  a  municipium. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — Blanda,  12  miles  S.E. 
of  Buxentum,  noticed  among  the  towns  which  revolted  to  Hannibal, 
and  were  recovered  by  Fabius  in  214 ;  Lafls,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Bruttian  territory  near  Scalea,  a  colony  of  Sybaris,  and  the  place 
whither  the  expatriated  Sybarites  retired  in  B.C.  510  ;  the  scene  also  of 
a  great  defeat  sustained  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Lucanians  ;  Nemliim, 
to  the  S^.  of  Blanda,  captured  by  ^milius  Barbula  in  317  ;  NTunistro, 
on  the  borders  of  Apulia,  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  Hannibal  and 
Marcellus  in  210  ;  Potenlia,  near  Potema,  on  the  Casuentus,  a  consi- 
derable town,  though  historically  unnoticed  ;  and  YolceiimiL  ur  Yolcen- 
tum,  Biuxino,  W.  of  Potentia,  the  chief  town  of  the  Volcentes,  who  are 
noticed  as  revolting  to  Hannibal,  but  returning  to  their  allegiance 
in  209. 

Roads, — The  principal  road  in  Lucania  was  the  Via  Popilia,  which 
traversed  the  province  in  its  whole  length  on  its  way  between  Capua 


'  Forsitan  et,  pingnes  bortos  qufe  cura  colendi 
Ornaret,  canerem,  bi/etHqtie  rosaria  Picsti.  Oeorg,  ir.  118. 

Vidi  ego  odorati  victura  rosaria  FecstL 

Sab  roatutlno  cocta  Jacere  noto.  Propkrt.  It.  5,  59. 

Leucosiamqae  petit,  tepidiqne  rosaria  P«8tL        Ov.  Met,  xv.  708. 
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and  Rhegium  ;  it  followed  the  valley  of  the  Tanager.  Roads  follow<ed 
the  coasts  between  Psestum,  Velia,  and  Buxentum  on  the  W.,  and  be- 
tween Thurii  and  Metapontum  on  the  £. 

History. — The  history  of  Lucania,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Qreek 
cities  on  its  coasts,  commences  with  the  entrance  of  the  Lucanians  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  In  393  a  league  was  formed 
against  them  by  the  Gk^eks,  but  this  was  crushed  by  the  defeat  sus- 
tained by  the  latter  near  Laiis  in  390.  The  Lucanians  then  became 
masters  of  the  whole  country,  and  were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
about  350.  The  wars  which  they  subsequently  waged  against  the  Tar- 
entines  and  their  allies,  Archidamus  and  Alexander,  appear  to  have 
shaken  their  power  by  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  In  326  the 
Lucanians  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome,  which  they  shortly  after 
gave  up,  and  were  severely  handled  in  317  in  consequence.  In  286 
their  attack  on  Thurii  again  drew  on  them  the  vengeance  of  Rome. 
In  281  they  joined  Pyrrhus,  and  in  272  were  again  reduced  to  sub- 
mission. In  216  they  declared  in  favour  of  Hannibal,  and  in  209  they 
returned  to  their  allegiance.  In  the  Social  War  they  again  revolted, 
and  in  the  Civil  War  between  Sulla  and  Marius  they  joined  the  latter, 
and  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  Sulla. 

XIV.  The  BBurrn. 

§  9.  The  land  of  the  Brattii^  occupied  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  from  the  borders  of  Lucania.    This  region  is  cor- 
rectly described   by    Strabo 
as  a  **  iieninsula  including  a 
I   peninsula  within  it."     The 
f   first  or  larger  peninsula  is 
formed  by  the  approach  of 
the  Tarentine  and  Terinaean 
gulfs    on     the     borders    of 
CoinoftheBruttlL  Lucania;  the  second  or  in- 

eluded  peninsula  by  the  approach  of  the  Scyllacian  and  Hipponian 
gulfs,  more  to  the  S.  The  general  configuration  of  the  coimtry 
thus  resembles  a  boot,  of  which  the  heel  is  formed  by  the  Lacinian 
promontory,  and  the  toe  by  Leucopetra.  It  is  traversed  through 
its  whole  length  by  the  Apennines,  which  in  the  N.  district  ap- 
proach very  close  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  leaving  room  on  the  E. 
for  the  extensive  outlying  mass  now  named  Sila ;  the  range  sinks  at 
the  point  where  the  Hipponian  and  Scyllacian  bays  approach,  and 
rises  again  more  to  the  S.  in  the  rugged  masses  anciently  named 
Sila,'  and  now  Avpromonte,  These  mountains  have  been  always 
covered  with  dense  forests,  which  supplied  the  Romans  with  timber 


*  The  name  "  Bmttitini,"  given  to  the  oonntry  hy  modem  writers  on  ancient 
geography,  is  not  found  in  any  classical  author. 
*  Ac  relut  ingenti  Sila,  summore  Tabumo 
Cum  duo  oonreTBis  inimica  in  proclia  taurl 
Frontibus  incurrunt,  pavidi  oessere  magistri. — ^Bn,  xii.  715. 
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and  pitch.  Along  the.  coasts  there  are  alluvial  plains  of  great 
fertility  hut  small  in  extent,  skirting  the  bays.  The  rivers  are 
numerous,  but  unimportant :  we  may  notice,  on  the  E.  coast,  the 
Grathii,  on  the  borders  of  Lucania ;  the  NeeBthni.  Neto,  the  largest 
of  them  all,  joining  the  sea  about  10  miles  N.  of  Crotona ;  and,  on 
the  W.  coast,  the  Medma«  Mesima, 

§  10.  The  province  we  are  describing  was  originally  occupied  by 
the  (Enotrians,  who  were  divided  into  two  tribes  named  Chonet  and 
]Iorg§te8.  The  Greeks  subsequently  became  the  virtual  owners  of 
the  land,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  valuable  sea-coast,  and  leaving 
the  interior  to  the  CEnotrians.  The  period  of  their  supremacy  lasted 
from  about  700  B.C.  to  390,  when  the  Lucanians  overran  the  country, 
and  established  their  dominion  over  the  interior.  These  were  suc- 
ceeded, in  366,  by  the  people  called  Brattiii  who  are  represented 
as  having  been  an  heterogeneous  collection  of  revolted  slaves  and 
bandits,  but  who  nevertheless  were  strong  enough  to  dispossess  the 
Lucanians  of  their  supremacy,  and  to  enter  upon  war  with  the  Greek 
cities.  The  towns  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  —(1.)  The  Greek 
colonies  on  the  coast,  of  which  the  most  important  were  CrotSna, 
Caulonia,  Locri,  Rhegium,  Medraa,  Hipponium,  and  Terlna;  and 
(2.)  the  proper  Bnittian  cities,  of  which  the  most  considerable  were 
Clampetia  and  Tempsa  on  the  coast,  and  Consentia  in  the  interior. 
We  shall  commence  with  those  on  the  E.  coast,  from  N.  to  S. 

Oroton  or  CrotSna,  Cotrone,  was  situated  abojit  6  miles  N.  of  Prom. 
Lacinium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  iEsarua.  It  was  founded 
by  Achseans  under  Myscellus 
in  D.C.  7 10,  and  at  an  early 
period  of  its  existence  at- 
tained a  high  pitch  of  power. 
Its  walls  were  12  miles  in 
circumfei'enue,  its  authority 
extended  to  the  other  side 
of  the  peninsula,  and  it 
could  bring   mto    the  field  Coin  of  CrotoD. 

100,000    men.      IVthagoras 

established  himself  there  about  540,  and  introduced  great  changes  of  a 
political  and  social  character.  War  occurred  between  Croton  and 
Sybaris  in  510,  and  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  latter  city. 
The  battle  of  the  Sagras,  in  which  the  Crotoniats  were  defeated  with 
heavy  loss  by  the  Locrians  and  Rhegians,  took  place  probably  after  510. 
It  suflfered  severely  in  the  wars  waged  bv  the  Syracusan  tyrants,  being 
captured  by  Dionysius  in  889,  and  by  Agathocles  in  299.  It  became 
subject  to  Rome  in  277,  while  it  was  under  the  power  of  Pyrrhus.  Its  ruin 
was  completed  in  the  Second  Pimic  War,  when  it  was  held  for  three  years 
by  Hannibal,  and,  in  spite  of  a  Roman  colony  sent  there  in  194,  it  sank 
into  insignificance.  The  healthiness  of  Crotona  and  the  fertility  of  the 
pastures  about  the  ^sarus  are  much  praised.  Soylaeium  or  ScylletlTun, 
8'iuiUace,  stood  neai*  the  inmost  recesa  of  the  bay  named  after  it.  There 
are  traditions  as  to  its  being  a  Greek  city,  but  they  are  not  trustwoi*thy. 

2  c  3 
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We  first  hear  of  it  as  a  dependency  of  Crotona.  In  B.C.  124  the  Bomans 
sent  a  colony  there,  and  from  this  time  it  became  a  considerable  town, 
and  remained  such  under  the  empire.    GMloa  or  CmlrniJa  was  a  colony 

of  Achsan  origin,  its 
founders  being  partly 
natives  of  Crotona,  and 
partly  from  the  mother 
,  country.  Its  early  history 
I  is  lost  to  us.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse  in  389,  and 
again,  during  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  by  some  Cam- 
Coin  of  c«iloniu.  ^^  mercenaries.  On 
each  occasion  it  was  re- 
built, and  it  is  again  noticed  in  the  Second  Punic  War  as  reTolt- 
ing  to  Hannibal,  after  which  it  probably  fell  into  decay.  Its  site  is 
still  unknown.  *  Loeri,  sumamed  Epii^byrii,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  cities  of  the  same  name  in  Qreece,  was  situated  15  miles  N.  of 
Prom.  Zephyrium,  from  which  its  surname  was  derived.  It  was 
founded  by  Locrians '  in  B.C.  683,  or  even  earlier,  and  was  originally 
built  on  the  promontory  itself.  Its  early  history  is  unknown,  and  ita 
chief  celebrity  is  due  to  the  excellence  of  its  laws,  which  were  drawn 
up  by  Zaleucus  •  probably  about  b.c.  060.  It  took  part  in  the  battle 
against  Crotoua  at  the  Sagras.  It  maintained  a  close  alliance  with  Syra- 
cuse, and  an  enmity  against  Rhegium.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  re- 
volted to  Hannibal  in  216,  and  was  not  recovered  by  the  Romans  until 
2<>5,  after  which  we  hear  little  of  it.  The  ruins  oi  Locri  are  about  5 
miles  from  Oeracet  and  consist  of  the  circuit  of  the  walls  and  the  base- 
ment of  a  Doric  temple.  A  celebrated  temple  of  Persephone  belonged 
to  it.    Bhagiiim,^  Beggio,  was  situated  on  the  K  side  of  the  SiciUan 


1  It  appears  to  hare  stood  on  an  elevation  : — 
AttoUit  se  diva  Lacinia  contra 
Caulonisquc  arces,  et  naviftagum  Scylaceom.        Xh.  iii.  552. 

*  They  were  supposed  to  be  of  the  Opontian  branch;  whence  the  epithet 
**  Naryeian  "  is  applied  to  them  : — 

nine  et  Narycii  posoeront  nuenla  LocrL  yfiln.  iiL  399. 

Narycleeque  plcis  luoos.  Georg.  ii.  488. 

>  Pindar  eulofrizes  the  character  of  the  Locrians  :>— 

NcVci  yap  'Arp^cta  w6kiv  Aoxpwr 

Zt^vpiMv  iUXmi  r4  <r^uri  KoAAtbra 

Koi  xaAx«K  *A/n|f .  Otymp.  x.  17. 

*  The  name  Khegium  waa  commonly  derived  firom  ^lyvvwt  "to  break,'*  in 
allusion  to  the  idea  that  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Sicily  were  broken  asunder  by  an 
earthquake  :  — 

Htec  Iocs,  vi  quondam,  et  vasta  convulsa  ruina 

(Tantum  aevi  longinqua  valet  mutare  vetustas) 

DlMiluisse  ferunt :  cum  protinus  utraque  teUus 

Una  foret ;  venit  medio  Ti  pontus,  et  undis 

Hesperium  Siculo  latus  abecidit,  arvaque  et  urbes 

Littore  diductas  angusto  interluit  lestu.  JBa.  iiL  414. 

Zancle  quoque  Juncta  Aiisse 
Dicitur  Itali»  :  donee  oonflnia  pontus 
Abstulit ;  et  media  tellnrem  reppulit  unda.  Ov.  Met,  xv.  S90. 
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StraitB,  almost  directly  opposite  to  Messana  in  Sicily.    It  was  founded 
probably  about  740  by  a  joint  colony  of  Chalcidians  and  Messenians, 
the  latter  having  left  their  country  after  the  First  Messenian  War.    A 
freah  band  of  Messenians  was  added  in  668  at  the  close  of  the  Second 
Messenian  War.    Its  government  was  originally  oligarchical,    but  in 
494  Anaxilaus  made  himself  tyrant,  and  was  succored  in  476  by  his 
sons,  who,  however,  were  expelled  in  466.     Dionysius  the  elder  carried 
on  a  series  of  wars  with  Rhegium.     It  received  a  colony  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  was  named 
Julium.      Its  position,  at 
the    termination    of    the 
great  line  of  communica- 
tion with   Sicily,  secured 
its   prosperity   under    the  ' 
empire ;   the  point  where 
the    transit    was    effected 
was,  however,  not  at  Rhe- 
gium  itself,   but  9   miles 

K.     of    it,     at     Columna  Coin  of  Rhegium. 

Rbegina.     Rhegium   gave 

birth  to  the  poet  Ibycus,  the  historian  Lycus,  and  the  sculptor 
Pythagoras.  Xedma  or  Mesma  stood  on  the  W.  coast  between  Hip- 
poniimi  and  the  mouth  of  the  Metaurus,  its  exact  position  being  un- 
known. It  was  a  colony  of  the  Epizephyrian  Locnans,  and  is  always 
noticed  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  but  its  history  is  wholly  lost 
to  us.  ffipponiiini  or  Hippo,  otherwise'  known  by  its  Latin  names  of 
Vibo  ^  and  Vibo  Valentia,  Bivona,  was  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  bay 
named  after  it,  now  the  Gulf  of  St.  Eufemia.  It  was  also  a  colony  of 
Locri,  and  is  historically  unknown  until  the  time  of  its  capture  and 
destruction  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  in  B.C.  389.  In  192  it  received 
a  Roman  colony  with  the  name  of  Valentia,  and  became  important  as 
the  place  where  timber  was  exported  and  ships  wei-e  built.  The  plains 
about  it  were  celebrated  for  beautiful  flowers,  and  a  temple  of  Proser- 
pine was  appropriately  erected  there.  Temfita  or  Tempsa  was  situated 
a  little  N.  of  the  Qulf  of  Hipponium.  It  is  said  to  have  been  an  Au- 
sonian  town,  and  it  subsequently  became  hellenised,  though  no  Greek 
colony  is  known  to  have  been  planted  there.  Between  480  and  460  it  was 
under  the  power  of  the  Locrians,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Bruttians, 
and  ultimately  to  the  Romans,  who  sent  a  colony  there  in  194.  It<) 
copper  mines  are  frequently  noticed.'  In  the  Servile  War  it  was  seized 
and  held  by  a  body  of  the  slaves.  It  afterwards  disappeared,  and 
even  its  site  is  unknown,  dampetia  or  Lampetia  stood  more  to  the  N., 
probably  at  Amantea.  The  only  notice  of  it  is  its  recovery  by  the  Ro- 
mans during  the  Second  Punic  War. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — Teilna  on  the  Terinaeus 
Sinus,  a  colony  of  Crotona,  and,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  the  cha- 
I'acter  of  its  coinage,  a  place  of  wealth  and  importance ;  Petelia  or 
Petilia,  StrotigoU,  about  12  miles  N.  of  Crotona,  and  3  miles  from 
the  coast,  the  metropolis  of  the  Lucanians,  and  otherwise  famous  for 

^  Vibo  is  the  Bi-uttian  or  Oscan  form  of  Hippo,  and  was  probably  the  original 
name  of  ihe  town. 

•  £t  cui  se  toties  Temese  dedit  hausta  metallis.— Stat.  Sih.  i.  1,  42. 
Evincitque  factum,  Siculique  angusta  Pelori 
Hippotadaque  domes  regis  Temesesque  metalla.— Ov.  Afet,  xv.  706. 
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the  long  siege  it  sustained  from  the  Carthaginians  and  Bruttians  in 
B.C.  216  ;  Paadoda,  an  old  (Enotrian  town,  somewhere  between  Thurii 
and  Consentia,  afterwards  a  colony  of  Crotona,  famous  as  being  the 
place  near  which  Alexander  of  Epirus  waa  slain  in  326 ;  and,  lastly, 
Consentia,  Coaema,  in  the  mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Crathis, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Bruttians,  noticed  in  the  Second  Punic  War  as 
being  taken  by  Himilco  in  216,  and  by  the  Romans  in  204,  and  in  the 
Servile  War  as  being  besieged  by  Sextus  Pompeius  without  success.  * 

Bodda, — This  province  was  traversed  by  the  Via  Popilia,  which  passed 
up  the  valley  of  the  Grathis  to  Consentia,  thence  descended  to  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Hipponium,  and  followed  the  line  of  coast  to 
Rhegium.  A  second  road,  constructed  by  Tngan,  followed  the  E. 
coa^t,  and  a  third  followed  the  W.  coast  m>m  Blanda  to  Hipponium 
where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Popilia. 

History.— The  rise  of  the  Bruttii  has  been  already  traced.  They  i^- 
pear  to  have  attained  their  highest  prosperity  about  300  B.C.,  after  thmr 
wars  with  Alexander  of  Epirus  and  Agathocles  were  concluded,  and 
before  the  contest  with  Rome  began.  In  282  they  joined  the  Luoanians 
against  Rome  ;  they  are  again  numbered  among  the  allies  of  Pyrrhua> 
al^r  whose  defeat  they  were  attacked  and  subdued  by  C.  Fabricius  and 
L.  Papirius.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  the  cities  in  some  cases  revolted 
to  Hannibal,  in  other  cases  were  subdued  by  him,  and  for  four  succes- 
sive years  he  maintained  himself  in  this  province.  After  his  retreat 
the  Romans  effectually  subdued  the  Bruttians,  and  they  disappear,  as  a 
people,  from  history. 


BATTLE  OF  CANN-E. 

The  scene  of  the  battle  of  CanniD  hat  been  controverted,  some  writem  assomlng 
that  it  took  place  on  the  S.  aide  of  the  Aofldos.     The  following  observationfl» 

bearing  upoji  the  point,  lead 
to  the  opposite  oonclnaion. 
Two  days  before  the  battle 
the  Romans  had  established 
themselves  at  a  camp  about 
60  stadia  distant  from  the 
enemy  (Plan,  a).  The  next 
day  they  advanced,  and 
formed  two  camps;  the 
larger  one  on  the  S.  aide  of 
the  river  (b),  and  the 
smaller  one  on  the  N.  side 
(c) ;  Hannibal  was  alio 
encamped  on  the  S.  side 
(d).  On  the  day  of  the 
battle  Varro  crossed  the 
river  (x  k)  from  the  larger 
camp  and  drew  up  his 
forces  in  a  line  facing  the 
S.  Hannibal  also  crossed, 
and  drew  dp  opposite  him. 
The  battle  was  fooght  at  a 
spot  (b)  where  the  Anfldos 
takes  a  sudden  bend ;  and  hence  we  can  understand  how  the  Roman  army  had  its 
left  wing  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  sUU  faced  the  8.  The  town  of  Canme 
was  on  the  8.  side,  at  p  ;  Cannsinm,  at  o ;  and  the  bridge  of  Canosiom,  at  h. 


Plan  of  Camue. 
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Nura^  in  Sardinia. 
CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

SICILY,   SABDIKIA,   C0B8I0A,   AMD   THE   ADJACENT  ISLANDS. 

I.  SidLT.  §  1.  General  description.  §  2.  Mountains  and  rivers. 
§  3.  Inhabitants;  towns;  lesser  islands;  history.  §  4.  Melita.  II. 
Sardinia.  §  5.  General  description;  mountains  and  rivers.  §  6. 
Inhabitants;  towns;  history.  III.  Ck>R8iCA.  §7.  General  descrip- 
tion; towns;  history. 

I.   SiCILIA. 

§  1.  The  important  island  of  Sioilia  lies  off  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  narrow  strait 
formerly  called  Fretum  Siculum,  and  now  the  Straits  of  Messina. 
At  its  W.  extremity  it  approaches  within  80  geographical  miles  of 
'the  continent  of  Africa  near  Carthage,  and  it  forms  the  great  barrier 
between  the  eastern  and  western  basins  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
form  is  triangular,^  the  E.  side  representing  the  base,  and  the  W.  angle 
the  apex.  It  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  being  traversed  through 
its  whole  length  by  a  range  which  may  be  rega^^ed  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Apennines,  and  which  sends  out  an  important  offshoot  to  the 


»  The  names   "Trinacria"  and   "Triquetra"    have  direct   reference  to  its 
fihape : — 

Terra  tribus  scopolis  vastum  procurrit  in  leqaor 

Trinacris,  a  positu  nomen  adepta  loci.  Ov.  Fast.  ir.  419. 

Insula  qnem  Triquetris  terrarum  gessit  in  oris : 

Qoam  floitans  drcum  magnis  anftactibus  SBquor 

Ionium  glaucis  aspergit  virus  ab  undis  : 

Angustoque  fretu  rapidum  mare  diridit  undis 

Itali»  temt  oras  a  finibus  ejus.  LrcBKT.  i.  718. 

Bfilitibus  promissa  Triquetra 
Prtedia  Cnsar ;  an  est  Itala  tellure  daturas  T        Hon.  Sat.  ii.  6,  55. 
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S.E.  angle  of  the  island,  oommonicating  to  it  its  peculiar  confi- 
guration. The  space  between  these  limbs  is  filled  up  on  the  E.  coast 
by  the  volcanic  mountain  of  -^tna,  and  on  the  S.  W.  coast  by  a  range 
of  inferior  height.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Sicily  has  been  in  all 
ages  the  theme  of  admiration ;'  tliough  it  possesses  few  plains,  its 
well-watered  valleys  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  admit  of  the 
most  perfect  cultivation.  It  was  believed  to  be  the  native  country 
of  wheat ;  and  it  was  celebrated  for  its  honey  and  safiron,  it«  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  particularly  for  its  horses,  those  of  Agrigentum'  being 
the  most  famous.  The  climate  appears  to  have  been  more  healthy 
in  ancient  than  in  modem  times :  the  temperature  varies  considerably 
in  different  parts  of  the  island,  on  the  N.  coast  resembling  that  of 
Italy,  on  the  S.  that  of  Africa. 

§  2.  The  general  name  for  the  range,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
N.  shore,  appears  to  have  been  HelnrOdM  Moni,^  though  this  may 
have  been  also  more  particularly  applied  to  the  central  and  highest 
portion  of  the  chain,  now  named  Monte  Madonia,  Distinct  names 
were  given  to  portions  of  the  chain,  among  which  we  may  notice 
Heptonins  Ks.,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Messana ;  Herai  Mta. 
near  Enna,  and  Gratai  to  the  S.  of  Panormus,  in  the  W.  portion  of 
the  island,  lliis  range  is,  however,  far  inferior  in  height  to  JBtna* 
which  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  11,000  feet,  and  covers  with  its 
base  a  space  not  less  than  90  miles  in  circumference.  The  volcanic 
character*  of  this  mountain  was  known  to  the  Greeks  at  an  early 


*  Malta  wlo  Tirtos  :  Jam  reddere  foBnas  aratria 
Jam  monies  ombrare  olea,  dare  nomina  Baocho 
Oomipedcrnqoe  oitom  litnis  generasae  ferendis, 

Neotare  Cecropias  Hybliro  acoedere  oeraa.  Sil.  Ital.  xir.  28. 

*  Ardaus  inde  Acragaa  oatentat  maxima  longe 

MoDnia,  magnanimftm  quondam  generator  eqnonim. — jEn.  iiL  708. 

*  Nebrodes  gemini  nntrit  divortia  fontis 

Qao  mons  Sicania  non  lurgit  ditior  ombrsB.  8il.  Itai~  xiv.  288. 

*  The  eraptions  were  ascribed  by  the  poets  to  the  strpggles  of  the  giant 
TyphoBus,   or  (according  to  Virgil)   of  Enceladus,   who  was  buried  under  the 
mountain  by  Zeus  after  the  defeat  of  the  giants  :— 
Kal  vvv  \)^ta¥  xal  V'ap^opoi'  hifiMi 
KeiToi  <rre»<«*irov  wkuxrLov  0a\airoCov 
*  *lwovfJu€i^of  pi^ourir  Airvauuf  viro* 

Kopv^oif  6*  cf  &icpcui  rffttvoi  fivSpOKjvirti 
'H^fluoTOf,  Sv9tv  iKpay^vorrai  note 
IIorafUH  wphi  idnrovrti  iypiai^  yvaJOovt 
1%  KoAAucipirov  XuctXia^  Ktvpoin  yvof  • 

OepfMif  iiwXi^aroiv  fi4\M<n  wvpwviw  ^oAiff , 

Kalwtp  tctpavr^  Zip^  ^i^paxMficrof.  MbCB.  Pram.  363. 

Fama  est,  Enceladi  semiustum  Aihnine  corpus 

Urgeri  mole  hac,  ingentemque  insuper  ^Etnam 

Impositam,  ruptls  flammam  exspirare  camlnis  ; 

Rt,  fessum  quotics  mutet  latus,  intremere  omnem 

Murmure  Trinacriam,  et  caelum  subtexere  f^uno. — ^n.  iii.  578. 

The 
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period :  the  date  of  the  first  eruption  which  they  witnessed  is  not 
known ;  the  second  occurred  in  B.C.  475,  and  is  noticed  by  Pindar 
and  ^schylus  ;  the  third  in  425  :  many  eruptions  are  suhsequently 
recorded.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  island  lies  a  mountain  of 
considerable  fame  in  antiquity,  named  Eryx»  Monte  8.  Oiuliano,  an 
isolated  peak,  rising  out  of  a  low  tract,  and  hence  apparently  higher 
than  it  really  is.'  Its  summit  was  crowned  with  a  famous  temple  of 
Venus,'  said  to  have  been  founded  by  ^neas.  The  three  promon- 
tories,^ which  form  the  salient  points  of  the  island,  are  PelOms,  Capo 


The  snow-clad  summit  of  the  mountain  is  frequently  referred  to,  as  well  as  the 
contrast  exhibited  between  the  perpetual  fire  and  the  perpetual  snow : — 
Nt^^o-tr^  AiTvo,  wdvms 
Xiovoi  opticus  Ttih^ra* 
Tas  iftviyomm,  fiJtv  awkd' 

Tov  wphi  ayy&rara^ 
'Ejc  hvx*»v  wayai.  PlVD.  Pytk.  U  38. 

Ast  J£tna  eructat  tremefactis  cautibus  ignis 
Inclusi  gemitus,  pelagique  imitata  fiirorem 
Murmure  per  cflDcos  tonat  irrequieta  frafrores 
Nocte  dieque  simul :  fonte  e  Phlegethontis  ut  atro 
Flammanun  exundat  torrens,  piceaque  procella 
Semiambusta  rotat  liquefactis  saxa  cavemiA. 
Sed  quanquam  largo  flammanun  exsatuet  intns 
Turbine,  ct  assidue  subnnscens  profluat  ignis, 
Summo  cana  Jugo  cohibet  (mirabile  dictu) 
'Hcinam  flammis  glaciem,  cetemoque  rigore 
Ardentes  horrent  scopoli  :  stat  vertioe  oelsi 

CoUis  hiems,  calidaqne  nivem  tegit  atra  favilla. — Sil.  Ital.  xIt.  58. 
Virgil's  well-known  description  of  an  eruption  supplied  Silius  Italicus  with 
many  of  his  ideas : — 

Portus  ab  accessu  ventorum  immotus,  et  ingens 
Ipse ;  sed  horriflcis  juxta  tonat  £tna  minis, 
Interdumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  »thera  nubem, 
Turbine  fumantem  pioeo  et  candente  ftivilla ; 
Attollitque  globes  flammarum,  et  sidera  lambit : 
Interdum  soopuloe  arulsaque  Tiscera  mentis 
Erigit  eructans,  liquefactaque  saxa  sub  auras 
Cum  gemitu  glomerat,  fiindoque  exoestuat  imo. — ^i?n.  iii.  570. 
*  Hence  the  poets  class  it  with  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  world  : — 
Quantus  Athoe,  aut  quantus  Eryx  aut  ipse  coruscis 
Cum  fremit  ilicibus,  quantus,  gaudetque  nivali 
Yertice  se  attollens  pater  Apenninus  ad  auras. — J?n.  xii.  701. 
Magnus  Eryx,  deferre  relint  quern  yallibus  imbres. 

Val.  Flacc.  U.  523. 
'  Turn  vicina  astris  Eryciqp  In  rertice  sedee 
Fundatur  Teneri  Idaliie.  .Hn,  v.  759. 

Hence  Venus  is  termed  Erydna  : — 

Sive  tu  mavis,  Erydna  ridens.  Hob.  Carm.  i.  3,  83. 

Tu  quoque,  qufD  montes  celebras,  Erycina,  Sicanoe. 

Ov.  Heroid.  xt.  57. 

■  The  position  of  these  is  well  described  by  Orid  : — 

Tribus  h(Do  excurrit  in  nquora  Unguis. 
E  quibus  imbriferos  obversa  Pachynos  ad  Austroe  : 
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di  Faro,*  in  the  N.E.,  immediately  opposite  the  Italian  coast,  and 
hence  important  as  a  naval  station ;  Paehtnas»^  0.  Passaro,  in  the 
S.E.,  and  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  island;  and  LUybBiiBi, 
C,  Boeo,  in  the  W.,  a  low,  rocky  point  with  reefs  about  it,  which 
rendered  navigation  dangerous.  The  rivers  of  Sicily  are  generally 
little  more  than  mountain  torrents,  swollen  in  winter,  and  nearly 
dry  in  summer.  The  most  important  are — the  Symnthiu,'  OiaTttta^ 
which  flows  by  the  roots  of  iEtna,  and  falls  into  the  sea  S.  of  Catana, 
receiving  in  its  course  the  OhiyiaSf  Dittaxno,  and  the  Oyamotfiru, 
Fiume  SaUo;  the  HlmSra,  FCume  SaUo,  which  rises  on  the  S.  side 
of  Nebrodes,  only  about  15  miles  from  the  N.  coast,  and  traverses  the 
whole  breadth  of  Sicily,  falling  into  the  sea  W.  of  Gela ;  the 
fialj^eii8»  Platani,  which  rises  not  far  from  the  Himera  and  enters 
the  sea  at  Heraclea  Minoa;  and  the  Hypsas,  Belie i,  also  on  the  S. 
coast,  a  few  miles  E.  of  Selinus.  The  lakes  of  Sicily  are  unim- 
portant ;  we  may  notice,  however,  Paliednim  Laeus*  a  deep  pool  of 
volcanic  origin,  about  15  miles  W.  of  Leontini,  the  waters  of  which 
were  set  in  commotion  by  jets  of  volcanic  gas  ;•  and  PergnSf^  near 
Enna,  which  is  also  still  in  existence. 

§  3.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sicily  of  whom  we  hear  are 
the  Sio&iii,  who  claimed  to  be  autochthons,  and  who,  in  historical 
times,  occupied  the  W.  and  N.W.  of  the  island.  A  second  and 
more  widely-spread  race  were  the  8ioUi  or  SioSli*  after  whom  the 
island  was  named,  and  who  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  interior ; 


MoUibus  expositmn  Zephyris  lilybnon :  at  Arcton 

iEquoris  expertem  spectat  Boreanque  PeloroB.  Met,  xiii.  724. 

Jamque  Peloriaden,  Lilybeeaqae,  Jamqne  Pachynon 

Lustrarat,  terr»  oonrna  pilma  son.  Fatt,  ir,  479. 

*  The  modern  name  is  derired  from  a  lighthoofle  (Pharoe)  which  once  stood  on 
it,  as  also  did  a  temple  of  Neptune.  The  position  of  this  promontory  in  the 
Sicilian  straits  is  well  described  by  Virgil^s  expression,  **  atiffUMti  eiaustra  Pelori  *' 
(.fit.  iii.  411). 

*  It  is  correctly  described  by  Virgil  as  formed  by  bold  projecting  rocks : — 

Hinc  altas  eantes  prqjedaque  $axa  Paohyni 

Radimos.  Mn.  iii.  699. 

*  Rapidiqne  colunt  rada  flava  Symeethi.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  231. 
Quaque  Symethteas  accipit  tequor  aquas.                Or.  Fowl,  ir.  472. 

»  The  pool  is  now  called  Logo  di  Nqftia  from  the  naphtha  with  which  it  is 
impregnated.     Formerly  there  appear  to  have  been  two  separate  pools  or  cratcru  ; 
there  is  now  but  one.     The  spot  was  consecrated  to  the  indigenous  ddUes,  called 
Palici ;  hence  Virgil  speaks  of  the  son  of  Arccns  as — 
Eductum  matris  luco,  Symaathia  circum 
Flumina :  pinguis  uU  et  placabilis  ora  Palici.        JSki.  ix.  584. 
The  pool  is  described  by  Ovid  : — 

Perque  lacus  altos,  et  olcntia  sulfure  fertur 

Stagiia  Palicorum,  rupta  ferventia  terra.  Met.  t.  405. 

*  Hand  procul  Henne?is  lacus  est  a  moonibus  alt». 

Nomine  Pergns,  aquie,  fte.  Ov.  Met,  v.  885. 
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they  were  a  Pelasgic  race,  and  crossed  over  into  Sicily  from  Italy 
wiUiin  historical  times.  The  EljM*  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  the 
island,  were  a  distinct  people  of  no  great  importance.  In  addition  to 
these,  which  we  may  term  the  indigenous  races  of  Sicily,  numerous 
foreign  settlements  were  made  on  the  coasts  by  the  Phoenicians  and 
Greeks,  by  the  former  merely  for  trading  purposes,  by  the  latter  as 
permanent  colonies.  The  most  important  towns  of  Sicily  were 
founded  by  the  Greeks  between  750  and  600  B.C. :  Naxos  was-  the 
first  in  point  of  time,  in  735 ;  then  followed  in  rapid  succession 
Syracuse  in  734,  Messana,  of  uncertain  date,  Leontini  and  Catftna 
about  730,  Megara  Hyblaea  about  726,  Gela  m  690,  Selinus  in  626, 
and  Agrigentum  in  580,  all  of  which  rose  to  eminence,  and  some 
became  the  parents  of  fresh  colonies.  Naxus,  Leontini,  and  Catana, 
were  of  Ionian  origin ;  the  rest  were  Dorian.  The  Phoenicians  were 
gradually  driven  to  the  W.  by  the  Gh-eeks,  and  were  at  last  confined 
to  three  towns  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  island,  viz.,  Motya, 
Panormus,  and  Soloeis.  These  fell  imder  the  dominion  of  Carthage, 
probably  about  the  time  when  Phoenicia  itself  became  subject  to 
the  Persian  empire.  The  Carthaginians  themselves  founded  several 
important  towns  about  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  particu- 
larly Lilybasum  and  Drep&num.  Several  important  towns  owed 
their  origin  to  the  elder  Dionysius,  405-368,  as  Tauromenium, 
which  arose  in  the  place  of  Naxos,  Tyndaris,  and  Alsesa  on  the  N. 
coast.  The  flourishing  period  of  the  Greek  towns  lasted  imtil  the 
time  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily  in  241.  A  long  series  of 
wars,  and  still  more  the  exactions  of  Roman  governors,  proved  fatal 
to  them,  and  in  Strabo*s  time  many  were  in  actual  ruins,  and  others 
in  a  declining  state.  We  shall  describe  them  in  order,  commencing 
with  the  E.  coast. 

(1.)  Towns  on  tJte  E.  eo<iat  from  N.  to  /9.— MetsAna,  Messina,  stood 
on  the  Sicilian  straits  opposite  Rhegium  ;  ^  it  owed  its  chief  importanoe 
partly  to  its  position  in  reference  to  Italy,  and  partly  to  the  excellence 
of  its  port,  formed  by  a  projecting  spit  of  sand,  which  curves  round  in 
the  sluipe  of  a  sickle  '  (whence  its  older  name  of  Zancle),  and  which 
constitutes  a  natural  mole.  Immediately  behind  the  town,  which 
encircles  the  harbour,  rises  the  range  of  Neptunius.  Messana  was  first 
colonized  by  Chalcidians  of  Eretria,  having  been  previously  occupied  by 
the  native  Siceli.  In  494  it  was  seized  by  Samians  and  Milesians,  who 
had  emigrated  from  Asia  Minor  after  the  fall  of  Miletus.  These  were 
driven  out  by  Anaxilas,  a  Messenian,  who  crossed  with  a  body  of  bis 
countrjrmen  from  Rhegium,  and  changed  the  name  from  Zancle  to 


*  Liquerat  et  Zanden,  adversaque  mocnia  Rhegi. — Ov.  Met,  xiv.  5. 
IncumbenB  Mesitana  fireto  minimomque  revulsa 

Discreta  Italia  atque  Oboo  memorabilia  orto.         Su..  Ital.  xiv.  194. 

•  Qoiqae  lociw  carvie  nomina  eedcis  habet.  Oy.  Fa$t,  Iv.  474. 
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Messana.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  in  Sicily.    Having  been  destroyed  in  396  by  the 

Carthaginians,  it  was  restored 
by  DioDysius,  and  regained  its 
^  pro^erity.   It  fell  from  time 
u  to  tune  under  the  dominion 
I  of  tyrants,  and  was  conquered 
1/  by  Agathocles  of  Syracuse  in 
W  312,  who  introduced  into  it 
^   the  Mamertini  from  Campa- 
nia.    After  the  death  of  Aga- 
ColnofMesaaiia.  thocles  m  282,  these  Mam- 

ertini seized  the  town  and 
massacred  all  the  males  :  thenceforth  it  was  named  Mamertina.  These 
bandits  were  attacked  in  271  by  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  against  whom  they 
called  in  the  aid,  first  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Romans,  who  entered  Sicily  as  the  allies  of  Messana  in  264,  and  were 
immediately  engaged  in  the  First  Punic  War.  Messana  was  constituted 
a  /(^derata  dvitas,  and  it  became  one  of  the  finest  and  wealthiest  of  the 
Sicilian  cities.  Near  it  was  the  famous,  and,  in  early  times,  much 
dreaded  whirlpool  named  Charybdii.^  Haxot  was  situated  on  a  low 
rocky  headland  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Acesines;  it  ranked  as  the 

oldest  of  all  the  Greek  cities 

in  Sicily,  having  been  founded 

.    by   Chalcidians  in  b.c.  735. 

V  Its  early  history  is  not  known 

1 1  to  us  ;  it  was  taken  by  Hip- 

[  I  pocrates  of  Gela,  about  495, 

i  I  was  depopulated  by  Hieron 

y  in  476,  and  was  restored  about 

461.    It  fell  under  the  enmity 

of  Syracuse,  in  consequence 

ColnofNaxos.  ^^  ^^    having  espoused  the 

cause  of  Athens  in  415;  and 

in  403  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  Dionysius,   and  its  inhabitants 

expatriated.    The  Siculi,  to  whom  the  territory  was  then  given,  erected 


'  The  earliest  notice  of  this  occars  in  Homer,  who  describes  it  as  opposite  to 
Scylla,  though  it  is  really  some  ten  miles  distant.  Scylla  offers  no  particular 
risks  to  the  navigator  :  Charybdis,  on  the  other  hand,  might  well  be  dreaded  by 
the  ancients,  vrhoee  vessels  were  small  and  undecked ;  even  at  the  present  day 
larger  vessels  are  sometimes  endangered  by  it.  It  is  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
opposite  currents,  which  are  much  affected  by  certain  winds.  The  following 
passages  illustrate  the  above  remarks  : — 

T<p  6*  viro  Jca  Xa/>v/iSi$  afappot/Sdci  tkikcuf  v&»p* 

TpW  fiiv  yap  T*  ayCtfa-iv  <v'  ^M^ri,  rplf  6*  ovopoi/S^ei 

Ativ6v.  HoM.  OdL  xU.  104. 

Dextrum  Scylla  latus,  leevum  implacata  Charybdis 

Obeidet :  atque  imo  bEurathri  ter  gurgite  vastos 

Sorbet  in  abruptum  fluctus,  rursusquc  sub  auras 

Erigit  alternos,  et  sidera  verbcrat  unda.  jEn.  iii.  430. 

Scylla  latus  dextrum,  l»vum  irrequieta  Charybdis 

Infestont.  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  780.     - 

Nee  ScyllsD  secvo  conterruit  impetus  ore 

Nee  violenta  suo  consumsit  in  orbe  Charybdis. — Tibull.  iv.  1,  71. 
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a  new  town  about  three  miles  from  Naxos,  on  the  slope  of  Taunis,^ 
which  they  named  Tftnromenium,  and  which  is  still  called  Tiiormina. 
To  this  place  the  old  Naidan  exiles  were  brought  back  in  358  by  An- 
dromachus,  and  it  was  henceforth  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
the  old  town.  It  appears  subsequently  to  have  fallen  under  the  power 
of  Syracuse,  and  ultimately  passed  with  the  rest  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  foederata  civitas,  and  afterwards  a  colony. 
The  remains  of  Tauromenium  are  numerous,  and  consist  of  a  theatre 
in  a  very  perfect  state,  and,  in  point  of  size,  second  only  to  that  of 
Syracuse,  a  building  styled  a  ndumachia,  {Murts  of  the  ancient  walls, 
reservoirs,  sepulchres,  tesselated  pavements,  &c.  The  position  of  this 
town  was  remarkably  strong  ;  it  etood  on  a  projecting  ridge  some 
900  feet  above  the  sea,  and  was  backed  by  an  inaccessible  rock  some 
500  feet  higher,  on  which  its  citadel  was  posted.  Cat&na  or  Catlna, 
Catania,  was  situated  midway  between  Tauromenium  and  Syracuse, 
and  almost  immediately  at  the  foot  of  ^tna.  It  was  founded  about 
B.C.  730  by  Naxos,  and  it  remained  independent  imtil  476,  when  it  was 
taken  by  Hiero  I.,  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Leontini,  and  fresh  settlera 
from  Syracuse  and  Peloponnesus  introduced  in  their  stead.  In  461 
the  old  inhabitants  returned,  and  the  place  subsequently  attained  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity.  In  the  Athenian  invasion,  Catana  was  seized  and 
occupied  by  the  Athenians.  In  403  it  was  conquered  by  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  and  was  held  by  a  body  of  Campanian  mercenaries  until  396. 
It  was  afterwards  governed  hj  tyrants.  In  263  it  yielded  to  Rome,  and 
was  prosperous  until  the  time  of  Seztus  Pompeius,  from  whom  it 
suffered  much  :  it  was  colonized  by  Augustus.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  philosopher  Charondas,  and  the  residence  of  the  poet  Stesichorus. 
From  its  proximity  to  -^tna,^  it  sufifered  from  the  eruptions,  especially 
in  B.C.  121,  when  much  of  its  territory  was  overwhelmed.  The  remains 
of  Catana  belong  to  the  Roman  period,  and  consist  of  the  ruins  of  a 
theatre,  of  an  odeum,  of  baths,  and  of  an  aqueduct.  Leontini,  Lentini, 
was  situated  on  the  small  river  Lissiis,  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  stood  on  a  hill,  which 
divides  into  two  summits 
with  an  intervening  valley, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a 
district  of  extraordinary 
fertility.  It  was  founded 
by  Naxians  in  B.C.  730,  and 
retained  its  independence 
until  498,  when  it  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  Hippo- 
crates of  Gela.  In  476  it  Coin  of  Leontiiil. 
was  subject  to  Hiero  of  Sy- 
racuse, but  in  466  it  was  again  independent,  and  at  its  highest  prosperity. 
Subsequently  it  became  entangled  in  disputes  with  its  powerful  neigh- 
bour Syracuse,  and  from  427  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest, 
it  was  either  subject  to  or  at  war  with  that  state.  Under  the  Romans 
it  sunk  into  a  state  of  decay.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  orator 
Qorgias.    Xeg&ra,  sumamed  Hyblna,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  town 


"  Its  elevated  poritlon  is  implied  in  the  following  line : — 

Tauromenitana  cemunt  de  sede  Charybdim.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  256. 

*  Turn  Catane,  nimium  ardenti  vicina  Typboco.        Id.  xiv.  196. 
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in  Greece,  was  ntuated  on  a  deep  bay  between  Cataoa  and  Syracuse, 
probably  at  Agotta,  It  was  founded  by  colonists  from  Megara  in 
Greece,  on  the  site  of  an  older  town  named  Hybla,  about  b.c.  726, 
and  it  became  the  parent  of  Selinus.  In  481  it  was  destroyed  by 
Gelon,  and  it  was  not  rebuilt  until  415,  when  a  new  town  arose  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Alabus,  Caniaro,  sometimes  called  Megara, 
and  sometimes  Hybla,  which  was  held  bv  the  Syracusans,  and  was 
captured  by  Marcellus  in  214.  The  neighbouring  hills  produced  ex- 
cellent honey.^  SyraotLns,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Sicilian  cities, 
was  situated  on  a  triangular  plateau,  which  projects  into  the  sea  between 
two  bays,  that  on  the  S.  being  small,  and  forming  the  great  harbour  of 
Syracuse,  while  that  on  the  N.  stretches  out  as  tar  as  Thapsus.  The 
extremity  of  the  hill  is  about  2^  miles  broad  ;    inland  it  narrows 

C dually  till  it  terminates  in  a  ridge  which  connects  with  the  table- 
d  of  the  interior.  The  plateau  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a 
depression  running  N.  and  8.,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Opposite  the 
S.E.  angle  of  the  plateau  is  the  island  of  Ortygia,  between  which  and 
the  plateau  itself  a  low  level  tract  intervenes.  S.  of  the  great  harbour 
rises  a  peninsular  promontory  named  Plemmyrium.  The  town,  which 
was  founded  in  B.C.  734  by  Corinthians  and  otiier  Dorians  under  the 
guidance  of  Archias,  was  originally  built  on  Ortygia :  subsequently,  by 
&e  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  it  had  been  extended  to  the  main- 
land, and  the  extremity  of  the  hill,  as  fiur  back  as  the  depression  already 
noticed,  was  built  over  and  described  as  the  "  outer  city  *' in  contra- 
distinction to  the  "inner  city,"  or  acropolis  on  Ortygia.  At  this  period 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  suburb  outside  the  walls  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Temenitis  on  the  S.  side  of  the  plateau:  the  whole  of  the 
triangular  space  at  the  back  of  the  ''outer  city*',  was  then  named 
EpipoUe.  Subsequently,  however,  to  this  period,  an  extensive  suburb, 
named  Tyche,  grew  up  immediately  W.  of  the  "  outer  city,"  or  as  it 
was  afterwards  called  Achradina  :  Temenitis  was  also  enlarged,  and  its 
name  changed  to  Neapolis:  the  low  ground  between  the  **  outer"  and 
•*  inner  "  cities  was  built  over  :  and  finally  the  whole  of  the  triangular 
space  was  enclosed  within  walls  by  Dionysius  I.  The  city  was  thus 
composed  of  five  towns,  viz.  Ortygia,  Achradina,  Tyche,  EpipoUe,  and 
Neapolis.  1.  Ortygia'  was  an  island  of  oblong  shape,  about  a  mile 
in  length,  stretching  across  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbour.     It  was 

i'oined  to  the  mainland  in  the  first  instance  by  a  causeway,  but  in  the 
ioman  period  by  a  bridge.  It  contained  the  famous  fountfun  of 
ArethtlBa,'  the  citadel,  a  magnificent  temple  of  Minerva,  of  which  thqre 


^  Florida  quun  mnltas  Hybla  tuetur  apes.  Ov.  TruL  v.  6,  38. 

HyblsDis  aplbus  florem  depasta  BalioU.  Vnu>.  Eel,  i.  55. 

*  Ortygia  was  held  eacred  to  Diana,  and  1b  hence  desribed  by  Pindar  as  **  the 
coach  of  Artemis,"  and  the  **  sister  of  Ddos  " : — 

KAeu'ai'  IvpauKotTfrav  9dAoc,  'Oprvyta, 

AoAov  Ktunyytjra.  iV«m.  i.  1. 

*  Arethusa  was  supposed  to  be  connected  by  a  submarine  current  with  the 
Alpheus  in  Ells : — 

Alpheum  faroa  est  hue,  Elidis  amnem, 
Occultas  egisse  rias  subter  mare ;  qui  nunc 
Ore,  Arethusa,  tuo  Siculis  conAinditur  undis.         J?i».  iii.  694. 
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are  considerable  remains  built  into  the  church  of  Banta  Maria  delle 
Colonney  a  temple  of  Diana,  the  palace  of  Hiero,  and  other  edifices. 
2.  Aehradina,  ''the  outer  city"  of  Thucydides,  contained  the  forum, 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  a  theatre,  and  the  catacombs.  3. 
Tyohe,  so  named  after  an  ancient  temple  of  Fortune,  became  one  of  the 
most  populous  parts  of  Syracuse,  subsequently  to  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition.  4.  Haapolis,  "the  new  city,"  contained  the 
theatre,  capable  of  holding  24,()u0  spectators,  an  amphitheatre,  several 
temples,  and  the  Lautumiee,  or  quarries.  5.  SpipdsB,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  plateau  W.  of 
Aehradina,  was  afterwards  restricted  to  the  most  inland  and  highest 
portion  of  it.  This  contained  the  fort  of  Euryalus,  now  called  Monai- 
heUm,   erected  probably  by   Dionysius,   and  enlarged  by  Hiero  II. 


Map  of  Syracuse  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopoimesian  War. 

Syracuse  possesned  two  ports,  the  great  harboiu*,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  on  the  S.  side  of  Ortvgia,  a  land-locked  bay,  15  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  small  haroour  between  OHygia  and  Aehradina.     A  fine 


Extremnm  hnnc,  Arcthusa,  mihi  concede  laborem. 

I'auca  meo  Gallo,  sed  qtue  legat  ipsa  Lycoris, 

Carmina  sunt  dicenda  :  neget  quis  cannina  Gallo  ? 

Sic  tibi,  cum  fluctus  subterlabere  Sicanos, 

DoriA  amara  suam  non  Intermisceat  nndam.  Viae.  Eel.  x. 
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aqueduct,  constructed  by  Qelon,  and  improved  by  Hiero,  supplied  the 
town  with  water.  About  1^  miles  from  Neapolis,  and  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Anapus,  stood  the  Olympieum,  or  temple  of  Olympian  Jove,  about 
which  a  village  named  Polichne  grew  up,  and  which  was  important  a«  a 
military  post,  commanding  the  bridge  over  the  Anapus,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  gi-eat  harbour.  Syracuse  was  originally  governed  by  an 
aristocracy :  this  was  superseded  by  a  democracy  m  about  486,  and 
this  by  a  tyranny  in  the  person  of  Gelon  in  485.  Under  the  reigns  of 
Qelon  (485-478),  and  Hiero  (478-467),  Syracuse  became  wealthy  and 
prosperous :  Hiero's  successor,  Thrasybulus,  was  expelled  after  a  brief 
reign  on  accoimt  of  his  cruelty,  and  a  democracy  was  established.  In 
415  the  Athenians  appeared  before  Syracuse  ;  in  414  the  siege  of  the 
town  was  commenced,  and  ended  in  the  following  year  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Athenians.  In  405  the  democracy  was  succeeded  by  a 
tyranny  in  the  person  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  who  had  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign,  and  was  followed,  in  367,  by  his  son,  Dionysius  the 
younger,  whose  reign  was  quite  of  a  different  character,  and  who  was 

expelled  by  Timoleon  in 
34.3.  For  about  26  years 
a  republic  prevailed :  but, 
in  317,  Agathoclee  re-ee- 
tablished  the  tyranny.  He 
reigned  until  289,  and  then 
followed  an  interval  of 
anarchy  and  dissension 
Coin  of  Syracuse.  until  270,  when  the  Syra- 

cusans  elected  Hiero  II. 
as  their  king.  During  his  reign  the  town  was  peaceable  and  prosperous, 
mainly  through  the  wise  policy  which  he  adopted  towards  Rome.  His 
successor,  Hieronymus,  adopted  another  line,  and  joined  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  ihis  resulted  in  the  siege  of  the  town  by  Marcel  I  us,  prolonged 
through  the  skill  of  Archimedes  for  two  years,  but  ending  in  its  capture 
in  212.  The  modem  Syraaue  is  a  comparatively  small  town  confined 
to  the  island  of  Ortygia. 

(2).  On  the  S.  Coatt.^ CamaTTna,  Camarana,  TS'as  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  Hipparis,  about  40  miles  W.  of  Prom.  Pachy- 
nus.  It  was  founded  by  Syracuse  in  B.c.  599,  and  in  46  years  it  was 
strong  enough  to  attempt  a  revolt  against  its  parent  city,  which,  how- 
ever, proved  unsuccessful,  and  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
town  in  552.  In  495  it  was  rebuilt  by  Hippocrates  of  Gela,  and  in 
485  was  again  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants.  In  461 
it  was  for  a  third  time  rebuilt,  and  for  the  next  50  years  reached  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity,  which  was  terminated  in  405  by  the  invasion 
of  its  territory  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  temporary  withdrawal  of 
its  inhabitants.  In  258  it  was  betrayed  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  was 
speedily  recovered  by  the  Romans.  In  255  the  Roman  fleet  was  i^Tecked 
near  it.  Adjacent  to  the  town  was  a  mai*8h,  which  rendered  the  air  un- 
healthy :  the  citizens  drained  this,  in  opposition  to  the  warning  of  an 
oracle,  and,  in  so  doing,  they  exposed  their  walls  to  their  enemies  :  heuce 
arose  a  proverbial  saying .**  Oela,  Terranora.  was  situated  at  the  mouth 
I 

*    Ml}  xtKTi  Kofiapivair  oxiyifTOt  yifi  oficcMwr. 
Nunqaam  conoessa  moveri 
Apparet  Camarina  procol.  jUn.  ill.  700. 

£t  cni  non  licitom  fatin,  Camarina,  moTeri.  Sil.  Ital.  xlv.  198. 
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of  a  river  of  the  same  name/  between  Camarina  and  Agrigentum.  It 
was  founded  by  a  joint  colony  of  Rhodians  and  Cretans  in  b.c.  690,  and 
in  582  it  was  sufficiently  strong  to  found  Agrigentum.  Its  consti- 
tution was  originally  oligarchical ;  but  in  505  Cleander  established  a 
tyranny,  and  was  succeeded  in  it  by  Hippocrates  in  498,  under  whom 
it  attamed  a  very  high  pitch  of  power,  and  by  Gelon,  in  491,  who 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  Syracuse  itself,  and  removed 
much  of  the  population  thither.  These  returned  to  their  native  city 
in  466,  and  a  period  of  prosperity  followed  until  406,  when  the  town 
was  besieged,  and  in  the  next  year  taken  by  the  Carthaginians.  After 
various  fortunes,  its  final  ruin  was  effected  by  the  removal  of  its 
inhabitants  to  Phintias,  the  city  founded  by  the  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum. To  the  W.  of  the  town  are  the  broad  plains  named  Campi 
Greloi,  celebrated  for  their  extreme  fertility.  Ciela  was  the  birth- 
place of  Apollodorus,  a  comic  poet,  and  the  place  to  which  iEschylus 
retired,  and  where  he  ended  his  days.  Agrigentnm,  Girgenti,  the 
Aer&gai*  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Latin  poets,  was  situated  about 
midway  between  Gela  and 
Selinus.  It  stood  on  a 
hill  between  2  and  3  miles 
from  the  sea,  at  the  base 
of  which  flowed  the  small 
river  Acragas.  It  was  j. 
founded  by  Gela  in  B.C.  U 
582.  It  soon  fell  under  the  \ 
power  of  despots,  of  whom 
Phalaris  (about  570)  was 
the  first,  and  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Alcamenes,  Al-  Coin  of  Agrigentum. 
cander,  Tljeron,  who  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians  in  480,  and  Thrasydseus  in  472.  A  democracy 
followed,  and  under  it  Agrigentum  spent  60  years  of  the  greatest  pro- 
sperity, during  which  its  population  is  computed  to  have  amounted  to 
200,000.  This  happy  period  was  terminated  by  the  destruction  of  the 
city  in  405,  by  the  Carthaginians.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Timoleou  in  340, 
and  again  attained  a  high  pitch  of  power.  In  309  it  took  the  lead  in  the 
war  against  Agathocles,  but  without  success.  After  his  death  Phintias 
became  despot  of  the  city.  In  the  First  Punic  War  it  was  held  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  was  consequently  besieged  by  the  Romans,  who  took 
it  after  7  months,  in  262.  It  was  again  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  255,  retaken  and  held  by  them  in  the  Second  Punic 
War,  and  finally  recovered  by  Rome  in  210.  Under  the  Romans  it 
still  flourished,  though  not  again  historically  famous.  Its  ruins  are 
extensive  and  beautiful  :  7  among  them  we  may  notice  the  so-called 


^  Iminanisque  Gela,  fluvii  cognomine  dicta.  jEn,  iii.  702. 

The  rirer  Gela  is  at  times  an  impetuous  torrent ;  hence  Ovid — 

Et  te,  Torticibus  non  adeunde  Gela.  Fast,  iv.  470. 

•  Ovid  adopts  the  Greek  form  in  the  line,— 

TTimeraque  et  Didymen,  Acragantaque  Tauromenonque. — Fast.  iv.  475. 
'  Thewj  justify  the  encomium  vhich  Pindar  passes  on  it  as  "the  fairest  of 
mortal  cities  :'* — 

AiWaj  or,  0iAa7Aac,  icaA- 
\irra  fip<ynav  iroAtuff, 
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temples  of  Juno  Ladnia  end  of  Concord,  both  of  the  Doric  order,  the 
basement  and  some  fragments  of  the  great  temple  of  Olympian  Jove, 
and  the  foundation  walla  of  several  other  temples.  Agrigentum  was 
the  birth-place  of  Empedocles  and  other  famous  men :  it  was  celebrated 
for  the  luxury,  the  hospitality,  and  the  lavish  expenditure  of  its 
citizens,  .the  last  of  which  qualities  was  specially  manifested  in  their 
sepulchrHl  monuments.  HenuBlaa,  sumamed  lOnfift,  stood  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Halycus,  between  Agrigentum  and  Selinus.  Its  surname 
was  attributed  traditionally  to  its  having  been  founded  by  Minos,  king 
of  Crete.  In  historical  times  it  appears  first  as  a  colony  of  Selinus  ;  it 
was  subsequently,  in  BC.  510,  seized  by  Spartans,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Heraclea.  It  was  soon  after  destroyed  by  the  Ciu^haginians,  but 
was  rebuilt,  and  remained  in  their  hands,  with  but  few  intervals,  until 
the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest.  During  this  period  it  derived  impor- 
tance from  the  circumstance  that  the  Halycus  formed  the  boundaiy 
between  the  Carthaginian  and  Greek  districts.  Stliniu  was  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  island. 
It  was  foimded  by  the  Sicilian  Megara  about  B.C.  628,  and  probably 
derived  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  parsley  (<r<Aiy^f)  found  there.* 
It  was  the  most  westerly  of  the  Qreek  cities,  and  was  consequently 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  destroyed  it  on  two 
occasions,  viz.  in  409,  when  no  less  than  16,000  of  its  citizens  were 
killed,  and  5000  taken  captive,  and  in  250  when  its  inhabitants  were 
removed  to  Lilybsum.  Near  it  were  some  sulphureous  springs,  called 
Themue  SelinuntisB,  which  were  much  frequented  by  the  Romans. 
The  circuit  of  the  walls,  the  remains  of  3  large  and  1  small  Doric 
temples  within  the  walls,  and  3  temples  of  yet  laiger  dimensions  outside 
the  walls,  of  the  largest  of  which  3  columns  are  still  standing,  mark  the 
site  of  the  town  at  Torre  dti  FtUci,  lilyteum,  Martala,  was  situated 
on  the  promontory  of  the  same  name  in  the  extreme  W.  of  the  island. 
It  was  founded  by  Carthaginians  about  b.c.  397,  and  became  their 
stronghold  in  Sicily,  being  the  nearest  point  to  the  African  continent.* 
In  250  it  was  increased  by  the  Addition  of  the  population  of  Selinus, 
and  in  the  sam^  year  commenced  the  siege  of  it  by  the  Romans,  which 
lasted  for  10  years,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  peace  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  First  Punic  War.  Thenceforth  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  under  whom  it  became  the  chief  port  for  African 
commerce,  and  the  residence  of  one  of  the  2  quseetors  of  Sicily.  Nu- 
merous vases,  sculptures,  and  coins,  have  been  found  on  its  site  :  the 
latter  are  of  a  Greek  character,  a  circumstance  which  shows  the 
predominating  influence  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily. 

(3).  Om  the  N.  Coast. — Eryx,  S.  GiuUano,  was  situated  on  the  W.  slope 
of  the  hill  of  the  same  nsune,^  about  2  miles  from  the  sea-coast.     Both 


VeUtii  'AjcpoyovTOf  t&- 
V<^^>'  Ko\mvav,  Pyth.  xli.  1. 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  yet  more  famous  for  its  palm-trees  :— 

Teque  datis  linquo  ventis,  palmota  Selinus.  ^n.  iii.  705. 

Audax  Hybla  faris,  palmisque  arbusta  Selinus. — Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  200. 
'  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  was  dangerous  fTom  shoals  and  reefs : — 

Et  vada  dura  lego  saxis  LibybeTa  cffiois.  ^m.  iii.  706. 

*  See  note  7,  p.  591. 
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the  town  and  the  famous  temple  of  Yenus  appear  to  have  been  of 
Pelasgic  oiigin,  nor  do  the  Greeks  ever  appear  to  have  settled  here.     It 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  remained  under  them 
until  its  capture  by  Pynhus  in  b.c.  278.     It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  260,  and  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Drepanum.     It 
appears  to  have  been  partly  rebuilt,  and  it  was  again  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians  in  the  First  Punic 
War.     Drepanum,  or  Drepana,  Trapani,  was  situated  about  6  miles 
from  Eryx,  immediately  opposite  to  the  Agates.     It  derived  its  name 
from  the  promontory  on  which  it  stood,  which  resembled  a  sickle 
(ip€irdyri)  in  shape.*    It  was  founded  by  the   Carthaginian  general 
Hamilcar  in  b.c.  260,  and  was  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  Eryx; 
it  was  retained  by  Carthage  until  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War, 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Lutatius  Catulus,  and  taken  after  the  battle 
of  the  iEgates  in  241.    Segetta,  the  Egpesta  or  JEgetta  of  the  Greeks, 
was  situated  on  a  hill  about  6  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  and  3  miles 
N.W.  of  Calatafimi.    Its  origin  was  mythically  ascribed  to  the  Tro- 
jans,3  and  it  appears  to  have  been  neither  a  Greek  nor  a  native  Sicanian 
town.     It  was  engaged  in. perpetual  hostilities  with  the  neighbouring 
town  of  SelinuB,  and  is  historically  famous  as  having  given  occasion  to 
the  Athenian  expedition  against  Sicily.     In  409  it  was  taken  and  des- 
troyed by  the  Carthaginians,  was  rebuilt,   and  captured  in   307   by 
Agathocles,  who  destroyed  its  citizens,  changed  its  name  to  Dicseopolis, 
and  peopled  it  with   fugitives  from  all  quarters.     It  was,  however, 
reoccupied  by  its  old  inhabitants,  and  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Carthaginians  until  264,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans.     Its  site  is 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  a  temple  and  theatre,  the  former  of  which  is  in 
a  very  perfect  state,  and  is  one  of  the  most  striking  ruins  in  Sicily :  it  is 
of  the  Doric  order,  and  has  6  columns  in  front  and  14  on  each  side. 
PanormuB,  Palermo^  stood  on  an  extensive  bay,  now  named  the  Gulf  of 
PcUermOf   about   50  miles 
from  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  island.     It  was  of  Phoe- 
nician origin,  and  was  origi-   / 
nally  called  Machanath  *"'&  L 
camp,"    but    received    its  I 
historical  name    from  the  > 
Greeks,  who  named  it  from 
its  spacious  bay,  Panormus, 
or    *' all-port."     The  Car- 
thaginians made  it  one  of  Coin  of  Panormus. 
their  chief  naval  stations, 

and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  when  Pyrrhus  became  master  of 
it  in  276,  they  held  it  until  254,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans. 
Under  its  walls  the  Carthaginians  were  defeated  by  C.  Metellus  in 
250.     Under  the  Romans  it  became  a  flourishing  town,  and  received 


2  Virgil  makes  it  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Anchiscs : — 

Hinc  Drepani  me  portns  et  illsetabilis  ora 

Accipit.     Hie,  pelagi  tot  tempestatibaa  actus, 

Hen  genitorem,  onmis  cuns  casosque  leramen, 

Amitto  Anchisen.  ^n.  iU.  707. 

*  Virgil  attribates  its  foundation  to  Acestes  and  calls  the  town  Acesta : — 

Urbem  appellabunt  permisso  nomine  Acestam. — jEn.  ▼.  718, 
Silius  Ttalicus  (xiv.  220)  describes  it  as  Drqfana  Acesta. 
ANC.  GEOG.  2   D 
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several  special  privilegee.  It  also  received  colonies  under  AugustuB, 
Vespasian,  and  Hadrian.  The  town  consisted  of  an  inner  and  outer 
city,  each  with  its  separate  inclosure  of  walls.  Numerous  inscriptions 
and  coins  have  been  found  on  its  site.  Himira  was  situated  some 
distance  E.  of  Panormus,  near  Termini,    It  was  founded  by  Chalcidians 

of  Zancle,  mixed  with  Sy- 
racusans,  in  b.c.  648.  The 
earliest  notice  of  it  is  in 

S560,  when  it  was  under 
the  power  of  Phalaris  of 
Agrigentum.  In  490  it  re- 
ceived Scythes,  the  tyrant 
of  Zancle,  and  shortly  after 
itself  became  subject  to  a 
tyrant  named  Terillus,  and 
Coin  of  Himera.  it  was  at  his  invitation  that 

the  Carthaginians  made 
their  first  great  expedition  into  Sicily,  which  ended  in  their  total  defeat 
by  Theron  of  Agrigentum  and  Gelon  of  Syracuse  in  480.  The  town  then 
became  subject  to  Theron,  who  placed  his  son  Thrasydseus  in  chai^  of 
it.  In  476  a  large  niunber  of  disofifected  citizens  were  put  to  death  and 
exiled,  and  the  town  was  replenished  with  Dorian  settlers.  On  the 
{leath  of  Theron  in  472  Himera  became  independent,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  state  of  prosperity  until  408,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  Carthaginians.  In  405  the  surviving  inhabitants  founded  a  new 
town,  named  ThermsB,  from  some  hot  springs ;  this  appears  to  have 
become  an  important  town,  and  a  Roman  colony  under  Augiistus.  The 
baths  were  much  frequented  by  the  Romans,  and  still  exist  under  the 
name  of  Bagni  di  S.  Calogero.  The  old  town  was  probably  situated 
about  8  miles  to  the  W.  at  Torre  di  BonfomeUo,  where  vases,  bronses, 
&c.,  have  been  found.  Himera  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Stesi- 
choi*us,^  and  Thermae  of  the  tyrant  Agathocles.  MylsB,  MUazzo,  was 
situated  on  a  promontory,  opposite  to  the  Lipareean  Islands.  It  was 
founded  by  Zanclseans  some  time  before  B.C.  648,  and  always  remained 
a  dex)endency  of  Messana.  In  427  it  was  attacked  by  the  Athenians 
under  Laches  ;  in  315  it  was  captured  by  Agathocles  ;  and  in  270  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Mamertines  by  Hiero  of  Syracuse. 
It  sank  into  insignificance  under  the  Romans.^  The  bay,  which  lies 
£.  of  the  promontory,  was  the  scene  of  the  defeats  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  by  Duilius  in  2»)0,  and  of  the  fleet  of  Sextus  Pompeius  by  Agrippa , 
in  30.     Near  Mylie  stood  a  famous  temple  of  Diana.* 

(4).  In  the  Jn(«r{or.— Centnripa,  Centorhi,  stood  on  a  lofty  hill,  S.W. 
of  Mount  ^tna,  and  appears  in  the  first  instance  as  a  stronghold  of  the 
Siculi,  and  as  generally  preserving  its  independence,  though  occasionally 
under  tyrants,  and  at  one  time  subject  to  Agathocles.  In  the  First 
Punic  War  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  it  became  subsequently 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Sicily,  being  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  remarkably  fertile  corn-producing  district.     HyMa,   sumanied 


*  Littora  Thermaruiii,  prisca  dotata  Camocna, 
Annavere  sues,  qua  mcrgitar  Himera  ponto 

^Eollo.  SiL.  ITAL.  xiv.  2S2. 

*  Et  justi  quondam  portus,  nunc  littore  solo 

Subdidium  infidum  fugientibus  ipqaora.  Hylic.       Id.  xir.  SOI. 

*  Hille  Thoantece  tedes  Phacelina  Diau».  lo.  xiv.  260. 
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Xi^er,  was  situated  S.  of  ^tna,  and  near  the  Symsethus,  probably  at 
Patemo,  It  was  a  city  of  the  Siculi,  and  became  in  later  times  depen- 
dent on  Catana.  Its  history  is  unimportant,  and  much  confusion  exists 
in  the  notices  of  this  and  of  the  other  Hybla.  Enna,  or  Henna,  Castro 
Giovanni,  was  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  where  it 
occupied  a  position  of  re- 
markable strength,  on  the 
level  summit  of  a  gigantic 
hill,  the  sides  of  which 
are  precipitous.  It  was  a  j 
Siculian  town,  and  retained 
its  independence  until  the  ' 
time  of  Dionysius  of  Sy- 
racuse, who  gained  posses- 
sion  of   it    by   treachery. 

In    214   its    citizens   were  CoiuofEnnft. 

massacred  by  the  Homans, 

and  in  the  Servile  War  in  134-132  it  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
insurgents.  Enna  was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  place  whera  Pluto 
canied  off  Proserpine  :'  it  possessed  a  very  famous  temple  of  Ceres. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice— (1).  On  ike  E.  Coast — 
GaUipolis,  a  colony  of  Naxos,  N,  of  Tauromenium,  destroyed  at  an  early 
period,  probably  by  Hippocrates  of  Qe\& ;  and  Helfinim,  or  HelSnu,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,^  about  25  miles  S.  of  Syracuse,  of 
which  it  was  a  dependency,  and  probably  a  colony.  On  tlte  S.  Coast — 
Motya,  between  Lilybseum  and  Drepanum,  a  PhoBUician  colony,  captured 
by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  in  397,  after  a  desperate  defence,  but  recovered 
by  Himilco  in  396,  who,  however,  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Lilybsum 
— Solos,  or  Solnntnm,  Solanto,  about  12  miles  east  of  Panormus,  a 
Phoenician  colony,  and  one  of  their  last  positions  in  the  island,  subse- 
quently in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  with  whom  it  remained 
until  the  First  Punic  War— Oe^Lal<Bdiiun,>  G^alu,  E.  of  Himera,  oiigi- 

'  This  event  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  a  small  lake,  fringed  with  flowery 
meadows,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  moimtains,  with  a  cavern  near  it,  whence  Pluto 
issued.  The  place  is  still  shown,  but  the  flowers  have  disappeared.  Ovid  call^ 
the  lake  Fergus  (see  p.  592).  The  myth  is  told  at  length  in  Met.  v.  385-408,  and 
more  briefly  by  Silius  Italicus  : — 

Enna  de(km  lucis  sacras  dedit  ardua  dextnu. 

Hie  specus,  ingcntem  laxans  tellaris  hiatum, 

Ceecum  iter  ad  manes  tenebroeo  limite  pandit. 

Qua  novus  ignotas  Hymennus  venit  in  oras. 

Hac  Stygius  quondam,  stimulante  Cupidine,  rector 

Ansus  adire  diem,  nuestoque  Acheronte  relioto 

Egit  in  illicitas  currum  per  inania  terras. 

Turn  rapta  prepceps  Ennaea  virgine  flexit 

AttonitOM  codU  visu  lucemque  paventea 

In  Styga  rursus  equos,  et  pnedam  condidit  ambris.~xiv.  238. 
"  This  river,   now   the  Ahi$ao,  stagnates  about  its  mouth,  but  in  its  upper 
course  is  a  brawling  impetuous  torrent :  the  following  descriptions  are  equally 
correct  of  its  difTerent  parts : — 

Exsupero  pr»plngue  solum  stagnantis  Helori. — jBn.  iii.  698. 

Undie  clamosus  Helorus.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  269. 

•  Qnaeque  procelloso  CephalcDdias  ora  profUndo 

Qeruleis  horret  campis  posoentia  cete.  lo.  xiv.  S52. 
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ually  only  a  fortress  on  a  lofty  rook  belonging  to  the  Himeneans,  bat 
afterwards  a  town,  first  noticed  in  396,  and  captured  by  treachery  by 
the  Romans  in  254 — ^HaUea,  or  Alttia,  near  Tumi,  on  the  K.  coast,  a 
Siculian  town,  founded  in  b.c.  403  by  citizens  of  Herbita  and  others, 
and  under  the  Romans  one  *of  the  chief  towns  of  Sicily,  until  ruined 
by  the  exactions  of  Verres — Calaete,*  Caranta,  situated  E.  of  Halesa,  on 
a  portion  of  the  coast  which,  for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  was  named 
"  the  fair  coast,"  a  name  which  was  subsequently  affixed  to  a  town 
founded  by  Sicilians  and  others  about  b.c.  400 — Alimtiiim,  San  Marco, 
K.  of  Calacte,  a  place  which  suffered  severely  from  the  exactions  of 
Verres — TyndArii,  Tindaro,  W.  of  Mylsc,  founded  by  the  elder  Diony- 
sius  in  B.C.  395,  and  peopled  with  Messenians,  the  head-quarters  of 
Agrippa  in  the  war  against  Sextus  Pompeius — and  AhMmiim,  between 
Tyndaris  and  Mylse,  about  4  miles  from  the  N.  ooast,  a  city  of  the 
Siculi,  and  at  one  time  a  place  of  importance,  but  from  the  time  of 
Hiero  insignificant. 

(2).  In  the  Interior,— MtSL^  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  originally  a  Siculian  town  with  the  name  of  Inessa,  but 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  colonists  whom  Hieix>  had  sent  to  Gatana, 
and  who  changed  its  name  to  iEtna  ;  it  was  a  strongly  situated  place, 
vainly  attacked  by  Laches  in  426,  seized  by  Dionysius  in  403,  and 
peopled  by  him  with  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  held  it  till  339. 
Agyrivm,  8.  Filippo  d'Arairo,  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  between 
Ceuturipa  and  Enna,  a  Siculian  town,  first  noticed  in  b.c  4o4  as  the 
residence  of  a  powerful  prince,  named  Agyris,  under  the  Romans  a 
place  of  wealth  and  importance  from  the  fertility  of  its  territory  in 
com,  also  known  as  the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Diodorus  Siculus^ 
Engymn,  Gangi  Vetere,  S.  of  Halesa,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  the 
Magna  Mater,  which  was  plundered  by  Verres.  HaliojB,  Salemi,  10 
miles  S.  of  Segesta,  a  town  which,  in  the  First  Punic  War,  joined  the 
Romans  at  an  early  period,  and  was  rewarded  with  immunity  from 
taxes  and  other  privileges.  'RntelU,  JRoeca  d'EnteUot  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Hypsas,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aoestes,  first  noticed  in 
B.C.  404  as  being  seized  by  the  Campanian  mercenaries,  and  held  by 
them  until  about  345,  when  the  Carthaginians  obtained  possession  of 
it.  Herbita,  Nicosia,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Agyrium,  first  noticed  in  b.c 
44^,  as  under  the  rule  of  a  tyrant^ named  Archonides,  who  held  out 
against  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  ;  it  is  better  known  in  connexion  with 
the  exactions  of  Verres.  Morgantia,  S.W.  of  Catana,  a  Siculian  town, 
first  noticed  in  B.C.  459,  as  being  taken  by  Ducetius,  and  repeatedly 
mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic  War.  MeiUBniim,  Mineo,  about  1 8 
miles  W.  of  Leontini,  a  Siculian  city,  founded  by  Ducetius  in  B.C.  459, 
conquered  by  IMonysius  in  396,  and  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the 
flourishing  towns  of  Sicily  at  that  time.  Aer»,  Palazzolo,  on  a  lofty 
hill,  24  miles  W.  of  Syracuse,  of  which  it  was  a  colony,  planted  in  b,c. 
663,  and  to  which  it  was  valuable  as  a  military  post,  ffntmfaflr. 
founde<l  by  Syracusans  in  B.C.  643,  and  noticed  by  Herodotus  as  the 
place  whither  the  exiled  Qamori  retired. 

Off  the  coast  of  Sicily  lie  two  groups  of  islands^the  JBgitMlntiila, 
off  the  W.  angle,  containing  three  islands,  named  HiSra,  JBgflsa,  and 
Phorbantia,  and  historically  famous  for  the  victory  obtained  by  Luta- 
tins  Catulus  over  the  Carthaginians  in  b.c.  241,  which  put  an  end  to 


*  Littus  plfcoea  Calacte.  Su-  Ital.  xir.  251. 
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the  first  Punic  War.^  :  and  the  volcanic  group  variously  named  JBolie, 
from  the  Homeric  island  iEolus,'  VuleaaiflB  or  HephsBstin,  from  their 
volcanic  character/  and  liparMD,  after  lapara,  the  largest  of  the  group, 
a  name  which  they  still  retain  as  the  Lipari  Idands.  There  are  7 
larger  and  several  smaller  islands  :  of  these,  Hiera,  Vvlcano,  the  most 
southerly,  and  Strongj^le*  StromMit  the  most  northerly,  were  active 
volcanoes :  lip&ra  was  the  only  one  that  possessed  any  cdusiderable 
population,  together  with  a  town,  founded  by  Dorians  from  Cuidus  in 
BX.  627,  and  a  place  of  some  historical  importance :  Didjhne.  Salinat 
derived  its  name  from  the  twin  conical  mountains  on  it ;  PhcBnicflsa, 
Fdictidi,  from  its  palms  {ipoiytnts) ;  EricAsa,  Alicudij  from  its  heath 
(iptiKri)^  and  EuonfmoSf  Panaria,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  lying 
on  the  left  hand,  as  one  sailed  from  Lipara  to  Sicily. 

History. — The  history  of  Sicily  resolves  itself  very  much  into  those 
of  its  several  towns.  These  have  been  already  related,  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  a  connected  statement  of  the  states  which  held  the  pre- 
dominant power  at  different  periods.  During  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  Gela 
and  Agrigentum  were  the  most  powerful  cities.  Syracuse  first  rose 
under  Gelon  in  485,  and  attained  the  ascendency  over  the  Greek  towns, 
both  under  him  and  under  his  successor  Hiero.  On  the  expulsion  of 
Thrasybulus  in  467,  most  of  the  towns  adopted  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  from  461  to  409  they  retained  their  independence  of  Syracuse, 
and  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity.  The  Cai'thaginians,  who 
had  failed  in  their  first  endeavour  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Sicily  in  b.c. 
480,  were  more  successful  in  409,  when  they  took  Selinus,  Himera, 
and  Agrigentum,  and  established  themselves  firmly  in  the  W.  of  the 
island.  To  counteract  this  power,  the  Greek  cities  threw  themselves 
more  under  the  authority  of  Syracuse,  which  was  raised  by  Dionysius  I. 
to  the  sovereignty  of  all  eastern  Sicily.  Internal  dissensions  followed, 
and  at  length,  by  the  aid  of  Timoleon  in  343,  the  cities  were  restored  to 
liberty.  Again  Syracuse  became  predominant  under  Agathocles  from 
^17  to  289.  Agrigentum  had  now  revived,  and* was  the  second  town  in 
Sicily.    Under  Hiero  II.  Syracuse  was  flourishing,  and  the  other  cities. 


'  His  super,  »▼! 

Flore  virens,  avot  JEgates  abolere,  parentum 

Dedecus,  ac  Siculo  demergerc  foedera  ponto.  Sil.  Ital.  I.  60. 

'  It  was  the  fabled  residence  of  .Solos,  the  god  of  the  winds : — 

Nimborum  in  patriam,  loca  fcsta  fiirentibus  Austria, 

.£oliam  Tenit.     Hie  vasto  rex  .Solus  antro 

Luotantes  ventos  tempestatesque  sonoras 

Imperio  premit,  ae  vinclis  et  caroere  fhcnat. 

Illi  indignantes,  magno  com  murmore  mentis, 

Circum  claustra  fremunt.     Celsa  sedet  .Solus  arce, 

Sceptra  tenens ;  moUitqoe  animos,  et  temperat  ims. — jSn.  i.  5 1 . 
*  Or  as  being  (according  to  the  mythical  account)  the  workshop  of  Yalcan  :  - 
Jam  siccato  nectare  turgens 

Brachia  Vulcanus  Liparcpa  nigra  tahema.  Juv.  xiii.  44. 

Insula  Sicaninm  juxta  latus  .£oliamqae 

Erigitor  Liparen,  fumantibus  ardua  saxis  : 

'Qiiam  subter  specus  et  Cyclopum  exesa  caminis 

Antra  JEtneea  tonant,  ralidique  incudibus  ictus 

Auditi  referunt  gemitum,  striduntque  cavernis 

i^trlctursB  Chalybum,  ct  fomacibus  ignis  anhclat ; 

Vulcani  domus,  et  Vulcanla  nomine  tellus.  .En.  viii.  416. 
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which  adopted  the  side  of  Carthage  in  the  First  Punic  War,  were  reduced 
by  the  Romans.  In  the  Second  Punic  War,  Syracuse  fell  in  212,  and 
the  whole  island  waak  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province. 
It  suffered  severely  from  the  Servile  wars  in  135-132,  and  103-100, 
from  the  exactions  of  Yerres,  and  subsequently  from  those  of  Sextus 
Pompeius.  It  was  originally  governed  by  a  pi'sstor  and  two  qusestors, 
but  it  was  placed  by  Augustus  imder  a  proconsul. 

§  4.  Mellta,  Malta,  lies  about  50  miles  S.  of  Sicily:  it  iB  about 
17  miles  long,  and  9i  broad,  and  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow 

channel  from  the    island 

of  GFanlotf    Oozo.     Melita 

was  conveniently  situated 

\  as  a  trading  station,  and 

7  was  from  an  early  period 

'  occupied  by  a  Phoenician 

settlement.    It  passed  into 

the  hands  of  the  Cartha- 

Coin  of  Mciita.  giuians,  who  held  it  until 

the    Second   Punic  War, 

when  it  was  taken  by  Tib.  Sempronius,  in  B.C.  218.    It  was  famous 

for  its  wool,*  and  for   the   manufacture  of  a  fine  cotton  fabric, 

known  at  Rome  as  **  vestis  Melitensis."    It  derives  its  chief  interest 

from  the  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  on  its  coasts  (Acts,  xxviii.) :  the 

memory  of  this  event  is  preserved  in  the  title  of  St  PauCs  Bay,  on 

the  N.E.  coast  of  the  island.   W.  of  Melita  lies  the  small  and  barren 

isle  of  Cos^ra.*  PanteUaria. 

§  5.  The  large  island  of  Sardinia,  the  Sardo  of  the  Greeks,  lies  S. 
of  Corsica,  and  N.W.  of  Sicily,  and  is  distant  only  120  geographical 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Its  form  resembles  an  oblong  paral- 
lelogram i^  its  length  is  above  140  geographical  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  about  60.     It  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  mountains 


*  Telaque  superba 

Lanigera  Mellte.  Sxl.  Ital.  xiv.  250. 

•  Ovid  contrasts  the  barrenness  of  Cosyra  with  the  fertility  of  Malta :  the 
contrast  does  not  hold  good  as  regards  the  latter  island,  which  is  rocky  and 
dry:— 

Fertilis  est  MeUte,  sterili  vioina  Cosyrro 

Insula,  quam  Libyci  verberat  nnda  freti.  Fast.  iii.  567. 

'  It  resembles  somewhat  the  print  of  a  man's  foot,  and  hence  was  named 
IchnOsa  by  the  Greeks  :— 

Insula,  fluctisono  circumTallata  profUudo, 

Castigatur  aquis,  compressaque  gurgite  terras 

Enormes  cohibet  nudsD  sub  imagine  plantce. 

Inde  Ichnusa  prius  Gratis  memorata  colonis, 

Mox  Libyci  Sardus  generoso  sanguine  fidena 

Herculis,  ex  wse  mutavit  nomina  temc. 

Affluxere  etiom,  et  sedes  poeuere  coactas 

Dispersi  pelago,  poet  eruta  Pergama,  Tcucri.         Sil.  Ital.  xii.  855. 
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from  N.  to  S.,  a  portion  of  which  in  the  N.  was  named  Insini  Montes, 
from  the  violent  storms  which  sailors  encountered  off  that  part  of 
the  island.  There  are  several  plains  of  considerahle  extent  in  the 
S.  and  W.  parts.  The  rivers  are  small,  but  numerous :  the  chief  are 
the  Thyrfns,  Tirto^  and  the  Baoer  Flaviiifl,  JR.  diPahUlonis,  on  the  W. 
coast ;  the  TermiUt  Temo,  on  the  N. ;  and  the  CsBdriiu,  Fiume  dei 
Orosei,*  on  the  E.  coast.  The  climate  of  Sardinia  has  been  in  all 
ages  unhealthy  :■  the  soil  was  fertile,'and  yielded  large  quantities  of 
com,  and  among  the  special  productions  of  the  island  may  he 
noticed  a  poisonous  plant  of  extreme  bitterness,^  which,  from  the 
contortions  it  produced  in  the  countenance,  gave  rise  to  the  expres- 
sion "  Sardonicus  risus."  Wool  was  abundant,  and  Sardinia  also 
possessed  mines  of  silver  and  iron. 

•}  6.  ITie  population  of  Sardinia  was  of  a  very  mixed  character : 
three  native  tribes  are  noticed — the  lolai  or  lolaenses,  who  (ac- 
cording to  tradition)  were  of  Trojan  origin,*  but  more  probably 
were  Tyrrhenians ;  the  Balari,  probably  of  Iberian  extraction ;  and 
the  Corsi,  from  the  neighbouring  Island  of  Corsica.  The  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  island,  and  some  of  the  towns  have  Greek 
names,  but  we  have  no  record  of  their  ever  having  settled  on  it. 
The  Phoenicians,  and  in  later  times  the  Carthaginians,  had  stations 
on  it.  The  Sardinians  enjoyed  an  ill  fame  for  general  worthlessness 
of  character.  The  towns  were  but  few :  the  most  important  were 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  viz.  Caralis,  Nora,  and  Sulci,  Of  the 
antiquities  of  the  country  we  may  notice  the  peculiar  towers  named 
NuragTie,  built  very  massively,  and  containing  one  or  two  vaulted 
chambers.  The  number  of  these  is  very  great,  but  both  their  use 
and  their  origin  is  unknown. 

Car&lis,  Cagliari,  was  situated  on  the  S.  coast,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Carthaginians.  From  the  time  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  it  became  the  chief  naval  station  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
residence  of  the  pnetor.  There  are  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of 
an  aqueduct.  Snloi  was  situated  on  a  small  island  in  the  S.W.  comer 
of  the  island.  It  was  undoubtedly  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
it  reached  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  both  under  them  and  under  the 
Romans.  Heapolis,  Ndbui^  on  the  W .  coast,  would  seem,  from  its  name, 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Greeks.  Olbia,  Terranovat  was  situated 
near  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island.  Its  name  also  is  Greek,  and 
tradition  assigned  to  it  a  Greek  origin.  It  was  the  ordinary  place  of 
communication  with  Italy,  and  hence  rose  to  importance  under  the 
Romans.      In  259  it  was  the  scene  of  warlike  operations  between  the 

^  Sllius  Italicns  describes  it  as— 

Tristis  otBlo  et  malta  Titiata  palude.  xii.  371. 

'  Opimas 

SardiniflB  segetes  forads.  Hon.  Carm.  i.  31,  3. 

>  Immo  ego  Sardois  ridear  tibl  amarior  herbis.         Viro.  Ecf.  vli.  41. 
*  See  note  '  above. 
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Romans  under  Coraelius  and  the  Carthaginians.  We  may  further 
notice  as  considerable  towns — Nora,  on  a  promontory,  about  20  miles  S. 
of  Caralis,  now  named  Capo  di  Pulat  where  are  remains  of  a  theatre, 
an  aqueduct,  and  quays— Tharras,  on  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast 
now  named  Capo  del  Sevo,  a  Phcenidan  settlement— Cotnitt,  on  the  W.- 
coast,  about  16  miles  N.  of  Tharras,  the  head-quarters  of  the  revolted 
Sardinian  tribes  in  the  Second  Punic  War — Boia,  Bosa^  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Temus— Tunria  libynSnis,  Porto  Torres,  a  Roman  colony  on  the 
N.  coast — and  nhnla,  near  the  extreme  N.  point,  the  port  of  com- 
,  munication  with  Corsica. 

History. — The  Carthaginians  conquered  Sardinia  about  500-480  ac, 
and  it  was  held  by  them  until  233,  when  the  Romans  got  pcasesaion  of 
it.  In  215  the  natives  rose  in  rebellion,  and  again  a  portion  of  them  in 
181  and  in  114;  but  on  all  these  ocqasions  they  were  easily  put  down. 
Sardinia,  was  united  with  Corsica  as  a  province  under  a  proconsul.  It 
became  a  place  of  exile  for  political  ofifenders  under  the  Empire. 

§  7.  Corsloa  (the  Cynju  of  the  Greeks)  lies  N.  of  Sardinia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait.  Its  size  was  unduly 
magnified  by  the  ancients :  its  length  is  really  126  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadtli  about  51.  Almost  the  whole  of  it  is  occupied  by 
lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  whose  sides  were  clothed  with  the 
finest  timber.  The  central  mass  was  named  Aureus  Mons.  now 
Monte  Botondo.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Bhotanus,  Tavignano^ 
and  the  Tudla,  Gdo^  which  enter  the  sea  on  the  E.  coast.  Honey 
and  wax'  are  noted  among  the  productions  of  the  island,  but  the 
former  had  a  very  bitter  flavour,*  from  the  number  of  yew  trees 
on  the  island.  The  earliest  inhabitants  were  probably  Ligurians  : 
Greeks  settled  at  Alalia,  in  B.C.  564  ;  and  subsequently  Tyrrhenians 
and  Garth agmians.  The  Corsi  were  reputed  a  wild  and  barbarous 
race ;  they  lived  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  herds.  The  most 
important  towns  were  Mariana  and  Aleria. 

Ifaritoa  stood  on  the  E.  coaist,  and  was  founded  by  and  named  after 
C.  Marius  :  it  probably  occupied  the  site  of  an  earlier  town  Nicsea, 
whose  name  bespeaks  a  Greek  origin.  Aleria  (the  Alalia  of  the 
Greeks)  also  stood  on  the  E.  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhotanus. 
It  was  founded  by  Phocsans,  in  564,  but  was  abandoned  by  them  about 
540,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  defeat  they  sustained  from  the  Tyrrhe> 
nians  and  Carthaginians.  It  was  captured  by  the  Romans  under 
L.  Scipio,  in  259,  and  subsequently  received  a  colony  under  Sulla. 

History. — Corsica,  like  Sanlinia,  was  under  the  power  of  Carthage  at 
the  time  of  the  First  Punic  War.  The  capture  of  Aleria  was  followed 
by  the  nominal  subjection  of  the  island  to  Rome.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  time  of  Sulla  that  it  was  really  brought  into  a  state  of  peace- 
able submission.  It  was  made  a  place  of  banishment  by  the  Romans, 
and,  among  others,  Seneca  spent  some  time  there. 


*  Ite  hinc  difflcilest  ftmebria  ligna,  tabellro  : 

Tuqno  negaturis  cera  referta  notis. 
Qoam,  puto,  de  longee  coUectam  flore  «icut» 
Melle  sub  infomi  Corsica  misit  apis.  Ox.  Am.  i.  12,  7. 

*  Sic  tua  Cymcas  fUgiant  examina  taxos.  Viao.  Eel.  Ix.  30. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

HISPANIA. 

§  1.  Boundaries.  §  2.  MountaiDfi.  §  3.  Riven.  §  4.  Bays  and  Pro- 
montories. §  5.  Climate  and  Productions.  §  6.  Inhabitants.  §  7. 
Divisions.  I.  Bi^TiCA.  §  8.  Boundaries,  &c.  §  9.  Inhabitants,  Towns, 
&c.  II.  LusiTANiA.  §  10.  Boundaries;  Rivers.  §  11.  Inhabitants; 
Towns,  in.  Tarragonensis.  §  12.  Boundaiies  ;  Rivers.  §  13. 
Tribes  and  Towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  §  14.  Tribes  and  Towns 
near  the  Pyrenees.  §  15.  Tribes  on  the  N.  Coast.  §  16.  Tribes  and 
Towns  of  the  Interior f  Islands  ;  History. 

§  1.  Hiipaaia,  Spain,  h^e  been  already  noticed  as  the  mont 
westerly  of  the  three  southern  peninsulas  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.E.  by  the  Mare  Internum, 
on  the  S.W.  and  W.  by  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which 
was  called  Oceanus  GadiUlnus,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Mare  Can- 
tabricum.  Bay  of  Biscay^  and  the  Pyrenaei  Montes,  which  stretch 
across  the  greater  portion  of  the  isthmus,  connecting  it  with  the 
continent.  Its  form  is  neither  a  quadrangle,  as  Strabo  supposed, 
nor  yet  a  triangle,  as  others  describe  it,  but  a  trapezium.  It  lies 
between  36°  1'  and  43°  45'  N.  lat.,  and  between  3^  20'  E.  and 
yo  21'  W.  long.,  its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  being  about  460 

2  D  3 
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miles,  ita  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  about  570,  and  its  area, 
including  the  Balearic  Isles,  about  171,300  square  miles.  The 
greater  part  of  the  peninsula  is  an  elevated  table-land,  sustained  by 
lofty  mountain  ranges,  sloping  down  gradually  to  the  W.  coast,  and 
terminated  ^stwards  by  the  ranges  which  bound  the  ^'alley  of  the 
Iberus. 

Names. — The  name  "Hispania"  came  into  use  when  the  Komans 
became  connected  with  the  country:  its  original  form  was  Span,  or 
Sapan,  supposed  to  be  derived  m)m  a  Phoenician  root  signifying 
**  rabbit,"  in  reference  to  the  nmnber  of  those  animals  in  the  country : 
it  has  also  been  derived  from  the  Basque  Ezpana,  **  margin,"  in  reference 
to  its  position  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  The  Greeks  termed  it 
**  Iberia,"  from  the  river  Iberus,  and  ''  Hesperia,"  as  the  most  westerly 
portion  of  the  known  world,  to  which  the  Latins  added  the  epithet 
*'  Ultima."  The  interior  of  the  country  was  occasionally  termed 
"Celtica''  from  its  Celtic  population;  and  the  S.  portion,  outside  the 
straits,  ''Tartessis,"  the  same  as  the  scriptural  Tarshish.  The  ethnic 
forms  were  "Iber,"  and  in  the  plural  "Iberes,"  or  **Iberi,*'  and 
"Hispanus,"  or  "Spanus:"  the  adjective  forms  were  "Ibcaicus,** 
"Iberus,"  or  "Iberiacus,"  and  " HispaDiensis." 

§  2.  Tlie  chief  mountain  range  is  the  FyrenflBi  llontat,  already 
described  as  crossing  the  isthmus  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  The  great  table-land  of  Spain  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  continuations  of  the  Pyrenean  range,  under  the 
names  of  Vaiodmim  Baltni  and  "Wndiua  ICs. ;  on  the  E.  by  a  range 
wliich  strikes  oflf  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  latter  towards 
the  S.E.  and  S.,  under  the  names  of  IdubMa,  Sierras  de  Oca  and 
de  Lorenzo,  and  OrotpMa  or  OrtofpSda,  Sierra  Molina ;  on  the  S. 
by  the  ICaiiSaus  Ks.,  Sierra  Morena  ;  while  towards  the  W.  it  sinks 
down  gradually  towards  the  Atlantic.  The  table-land  itself  is  crossed 
by  two  chains  which  spring  out  of  Idubeda,  and  nm  towards  the 
S.  W.,  neither  of  which  received  specific  names  in  ancient  geography, 
with  the  exception  of  the  W.  portion  of  the  northerly  one,  whidi 
was  called  Hennixduf,  Sierra  de  Estrella,  An  important  range,  now 
Sierra  Nevada^  runs  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  portions  of 
which  were  named  Sdoriufl  and  Ilipttla.  This  was  connected  with 
Ortospeda  by  cross  ranges,  named  Caatoloneniis  Saltns  and  Aigmt- 
tarim,  which  closed  in  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Brotis. 

§  3.  The  great  rivers  of  Spain  have  their  basins  clearly  defined  by 
the  chains  jast  described — the  Ib§nii,  Ebro,  draining  the  large  tri- 
angukr  space  enclosed  by  the  Pyrenees  on  the  N.  and  Idubeda  on 
the  W.,  and  opening  out  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  S.E. ;  the 
BastU,  Guadalquiinr,  between  the  ranges  of  Ilipula  and  Marianua ; 
the  Anat,  Ouadiana^  between  Marianus  and  the  southerly  of  the  two 
ranges  that  cross  the  table-land ;  the  Tagof,  between  the  two  central 
ranges    and  the  Duxina,  Douro,  between  the  northern  one  and  Ms. 
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Vindius.  Of  these  rivers  the  three  last  helong  mainly  to  the  central 
table-land,  the  two  first  to  the  surrounding  district.  The  valleys  of 
the  Iberus  and  Bastis,  together  with  the  intervening  maritime  dis- 
trict, were  the  most  important  portions  of  the  peninsula  in  ancient 
times,  that  of  the  Iberus  lying  conveniently  open  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  that  of  the  Baetis  being  so  enclosed  with  mountain  ranges 
as  to  be  almost  a  distinct  country. 

§  4.  The  line  of  coast  presents  the  following  promontories  and 
bays :— Pyr&wi  or  Veneris  Prom.,  (7.  Creus,  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
Pyrenean  range ;  Dianium,  C.  8t.  Martin,  which  forms  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Sneronensis  Sinvf,  G.  of  Valencia ;  Satnxid  Prom.,  C.  de 
Falos,  which  encloses  on  the  S.,  as  Dianium  on  the  N.,  the  niidtftniifl 
Sinus,  B.  of  Alicante  ;  Chaiid6mi  Prom.,  C.  de  Gata,  between  which 
and  Saturni  lies  the  XassiSnTis  Sinus;  Oalpe,  Gibraltar,  at  the  £. 
end  of  the  Fretnm  Gaditftnum,  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  Jundnii  Prom., 
V.  Trafalgar,  outside  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Straits ;  Cnnens,  C,  de 
Santa  Maria,  and  near  it  Saemm  Prom.,  C,  St,  Vincent,  at  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  the  peninsula ;  Barbarium  Prom.,  C,  Esjpichel,  and 
Magnum  Prom.,  (7.  da  Boca,  respectively  S.  and  N.  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Tagus;  Coltlcnm  or  Herinm  Prom.,  C,  de  Finisterre,  at  the 
N.W.  extremity;  and  Com  or  .Trilonoum  Prom.,  C,  Ortegal,  at 
the  extreme  N. 

§  5.  The  climate  of  Spain  varies  with  the  varying  altitude  of  the 
districts.  In  the  central  table-land  the  cold  is  very  severe  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  year ;  the  southern  maritime  districts  have 
an  almost  tropical  heat.  Equally  various  are  the  soil  and  produc 
tions :  while  large  portions  of  the  centre  are  barren,  and  others  only 
adapted  for  hardy  productions,  such  as  wheat,  the  valleys  of  Baetica 
are  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  palm-tree  and  other  tropical  plants. 
The  latter  region  was  therefore  most  attractive  for  early  coloni- 
zation :  it  produced  com,  wine,  oil,  and  figs,  in  abundance.  Lusi- 
tania  was  famed  for  its  fine-wooled  sheep ;  Celtiberia  for  its  asses ; 
the  fields  of  Carthago  Nova  and  other  plains  for  its  spartum,  out  of 
which  cordage  was  made ;  and  Cantabria  for  its  pigs.  The  most 
valuable  productions,  however,  were  minerals :  silver  was  abundant, 
and  one  of  the  mountains  we  have  noticed,  Argentarius,  was  .named 
after  its  valuable  mines  of  this  metal ;  tin  was  found  in  Lusitania, 
Gallsecia,  and  BsBtica ;  lead  in  Saltus  Castulonensis ;  iron  and  copper 
in  many  places,  the  latter  especially  at  Cotinae. 

§  6.  The  population  of  Spain  consisted  mainly  of  Iberians,  tlie 
progenitors  of  the  modem  Basques  ;  another  very  important,  thougli 
less  numerous  element  was  supplied  by  the  Celts.  These  two 
coalesced  to  a  certain  extent,  and  formed  a  mixed  race  named  Celt- 
iberian,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  country  as  well  as  parts  of 
Lusitania  and  of  the  N,  coast.    In  other  parts  they  lived  distinct — 
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the  Iberians  in  the  Pyrenees  and  along  the  ooast-distiricU,  the  Celts 
on  both  sides  of  the  Anas  and  in  the  extreme  N.W.  of  the  peninsula 
about  Prom.  Nerium.  Lastly,  there  was  a  large  admixture  of  Phce* 
nicians  in  Baetica ;  colonies  were  established  on  the  S.E.  coast  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  by  various  Greek  states ;  and  at  a  later  period 
there  was  also  a  large  influx  of  Romans.  ITie  tribes  were  very 
numerous,  and  differed  materially  in  character  and  acquirements. 
The  Cantabrians  and  the  peoples  of  the  N.  coast  were  the  wildest 
and  rudest ;  the  Celtiberians  had  a  higher  character,  but  were  hardly 
more  civilized ;  the  Vaccaei  were  (imder  the  Romanis  at  least)  highly 
civilized ;  while  the  Turdetani  cultivated  science,  and  had  a  litera- 
ture of  their  own.  In  some  respects  the  Iberians  *  contrasted  favour- 
ably with  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  particularly  in  the 
higher  position  assigned  to  women  in  their  social  system ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  were  cunning,  mischievous,  and  dishonest.  Under 
the  Romans  the  country  was  thoroughly  civilized :  many  very  con- 
siderable colonies  were  planted,  and  were  adorned  with  magnificent 
productions  of  Roman  architecture,  some  of  which  remain  to  this 
day,  while  vast  numbers  have  been  barbarously  demolished  for  the 
sake  of  the  materials  alone.  Roads  were  constructed  through  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  so  completely  was  the  Roman  influence  in- 
fused into  it,  that  in  Boetica  the  natives  had  forgotten  even  their 
own  language.  The  degree  of  culture  may  to  a  certain  extent  be 
inferred  by  the  numerous  illustrious  men  who  were  bom  in  Spain — 
the  f^mperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian ;  the  poets  Silius  Italicus,  Lucan, 
Martial,  Prudentius,  and  Columella ; ,  the  two  Senecas ;  the  geo- 
grapher Pomponius  Mela ;  the  rhetorician  Quinctilian ;  and  many 
others. 

§  7.  The  earliest  political  division  of  Spain  dates  from  the  time 
when  the  Romans  gained  a  footing  in  the  country.  In  b.o.  205  it 
was  divided  into  two  parts — Citerior  and  TTltarior,  respectively  E. 
and  W.  of  the  river  Iberus,  which  formed  the  original  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  possessions.  Other 
designations  were  occasionally  employed,  as  Celtibflcla  for  the  E.  and 
Iberia  for  the  W.  by  Poly  bins.  As  the  Roman  conquests  advanced 
into  the  country,  Citerior  advanced  with  them  until  it  embraced 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  later  Bffitica.  A  new 
arrangement  was  introduced  by  Augustus  by  the  division  of  Ulterior 
into  two  provinces,  named  Bsetioa  ahd  Lnsitaiiia,  and  the  alteration 
of  the  name  Citerior  into  Ttmraooneniif.    He  further  subdivided  the 


»  The  general  bearing  of  the  ancient  Iberian  was  strikingly  similar  to  that  of 
the  modern  Spaniard;  he  was  temperate  and  sober,  indolfnt  and  yet  spiritod, 
snccessful  In  guerilla  warfare,  and  stubborn  to  the  last  degree  in  the  defence  of 
townis  but  deficient  in  the  higher  military  qualities  requisite  for  pitched  battles 
or  other  operations  in  the  field. 
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whole  country  into  14  conventus  juridici,  Constantine  divided 
Spain,  with  its  islands  and  part  of  Mauretania,  into  7  provinces. 
We  shall  adopt  the  division  of  Augustus  in  the  following  pi^es. 

I.  BJsnoA. 

§  8.  B»tioa  was  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  river  Anas, 
on  the  E.  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anas  across 
tliat  of  the  Bffitis  to  the  sea  near  Prom.  Charidemi,  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  sea  :  it  thus  corresponds  to  the  modem  Andalusia,  It  derived 
its  name  from  the  chief  river  in  th6  district,  the  B»tii,2  Ouadal- 
quivir,  which  rises  in  Mt.  Argentarius  near  Castulo,  and  flows  to- 
wards the  S.W.,  reaching  the  sea  a  little  W.  of  Gades ;  it  receives 
only  one  important  tributary,  the  SingtUii,  XenU,  which  rises  jn 
Ilipula,  and  flows  towards  the  K.W.,  joining  it  in  its  mid-course. 
The  Baetis  was  navigable  for  small  boats  as  far  as  Corduba,  and  for 
light  vessels  as  far  as  Hispalis.  Baetica  was  the  portion  of  Spain 
which,  from  its  fertility  and  its  contiguity  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
became  first  known  to  the  commercial  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
Phoenicians  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  TarteMiifl,^  the 
Tarshish  of  Scripture,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  name  both 
of  a  town  and  of  a  district  W.  of  the  Columns  of  Hercules  abput  the 
mouth  of  the  Baetis ;  they  planted  the  colonies  of  Gades  and  Carteia 
there.  It  was  visited  by  Samians  about  B.C.  650,  and  by  Phocseans 
in  630 ;  and  at  this  period  its  trade  extended  to  Britain  and  Africa. 

§  9.  The  principal  tribes  were— the  Baitttli  on  the  S.  coast,  from 
Calpe  on  the  W.  to  the  E.  border ;  the  Tnrdttii  and  Turdetani,  two 
tribes  closely  connected  together,  occupying  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Baetis ;  and  a  tribe  of  Celtioi  in  the  district  of  Bttturia,  which  lay 
between  Ms.  Marianus  and  the  Anas.  B»tica  possessed  some  of  the 
finest  towns  of  Spain :  Cordtlba,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baetis, 
ranked  as  its  capital,  being  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor, 


2  The  indigenous  name  was  Certis  or  Perces ;  the  early  Greeks  described  it  as 
the  TartesRus  :  the  modem  Arabic  name  signifies  the  <*  Great  River."     The  name 
was  used  by  the  poets  as  equivalent  to  the  country  which  it  watered  : — 
Beetis  olivifera  crinem  redimite  corona  ; 

Aurea  qui  nitidis  vellera  tlngis  aquis.  Makt.  xii.  100. 

An  Tartessiacus  stabuli  nutritor  Iberi 

Bfetis  in  Hesperia  te  quoque  larit  aqua!  Id.  viii.  28. 

*  Tartessus  became  a  synonymous  term  for  the  West  among  the  Latin 
poets,  e,  g. : — 

Presserat  occiduus  Tartessia  Uttora  Pbcsbus.  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  416. 

Armat  Tartessos,  stabuliuiti  conscia  Phoebo.  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  899. 

And  sometimes  for  Spain : — 

meoque  subibat 
Germano  devexa  jugum  Tartessia  tcllus.  In.  xiil.  673. 
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and  the  seat  of  a  conventus.  Three  other  towns  were  the  seats  of 
conventus,  viz.  Gbdes  on  the  sea-coast,  Astlgi  on  the  Singulis,  and 
HisfAlis  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bsetis.  The  whole  number  of  towns 
under  the  Romans  was  176,  of  which  9  were  cohnice,  8  municipia, 
29  endowed  with  the  Latin  franchise,  6  free,  3  allied,  and  120  sti- 
pendiaria, 

(1.)  Toums  along  the  Coati  from  W.  to  ^.— OnSba  OSstuaria  stood 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Luxia  and  near  an  island  named  Herculis  Insula, 
SdUes :  it  had  a  mint.  There  are  a  few  Roman  remains  of  it,  particu- 
larly an  aqueduct,  at  Hudva,  Asia  *  stood  on  an  estuary  of  the  GmX/o/ 
Cadiz,  about  12  luiles  from  Gades:  it  was  the  ancient  seat  of  congrem 
for  the  people  of  that  neighbourhood,  and,  under  the  Romans,  be^me 
a  colony:  its  rums  are  called  Mesa  de  Asia,  Cktdes,*  Cadiz,  one  of  the 
most  famous  cities  of  Spain,  was  situated  on  a  small  island  now  named 
Ida  de  Leon^  separated  from  .the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait,  the 
River  of  8t.  Peter,  over  which  a  bridge  was  thrown.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians  at  a  very  early  period.  Originally  the  town,  which 
was  very  small,  stood  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island :  under  the  Romans 
it  was  enlarged  by  the  building  of  the  "  New  City,**  and,  even  then, 
it  did  not  exceed  2^  miles  in  circumference,  as  the  more  wealthy 
citizens  had  their  villas  outside  the  town,  either  on  the  mainland  or 
on  the  isle  of  Trocadero.  The  territory  of  the  city  was  but  small,  it© 
great  wealth  and  power  being  wholly  derived  from  it§  commerce.  It 
entered  into  alliance  with  Rome  in  B.C.  212,  and  this  alliance  was 
confirmed  in  78:  it  was  visited  by  Julius  Csesar  in  49,  when  the 
civitas  of  Rome  was  conferred  upon  its  citizens.  Under  Augustus  it 
became  a  municiptum.  Gades  possessed  famous  temples  of  the  Phooni- 
oian  Saturn  and  Hercules,  the  latter  of  which  stood  on  8t.  Peter's  Isle, 
and  had  an  oracle.  The  wealth  of  G^es  induced  habits  of  luxury 
and  immorality.'  Belon  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Barhate,  W. 
of  Tarifa,  and  was  the  usual  place  of  embarkation  for  Tingis  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  straits :  its  ruins  are  at  Belonia.    Carte!£a  ^  was  an 


4  The  rdot  Ajtt,  which  appears  In  this  and  yarions  other  Spanish  names,  is  sap. 
poeed  to  mean  "  hill-fortress." 

*  The  Phoenician  form  of  the  name  was  Gadir,  or,  with  the  article,  Hagadir, 
which  is  the  usual  Inscription  on  the  coins.  The  Greekir  called  it  Gadeira.  Its 
meaning  is  thus  explained  by  Avienos  : — 

Gaddir  hie  est  oppidum  : 
Nam  Panioorum  lingua  conscptimi  loenm 

Gaddir  voeabat.  Ora  Uarit.  267. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  regarded  it  as  the  extreme  W.  point  of  the  world  ; — 
Omnibns  in  terris  quae  snnt  a  Gadibus  usque 
Auroram  et  Gangem.  Juv.  x.  1. 

«  Forsitan  exspeetes,  ut  Gaditana  canoro 

Inctpiat  prurlre  choro.  In.  xi.  162. 

Gaudent  jocosfls  Canio  suo  Gades  : 

Emerita  Deciano  me«).  Mast.  i.  62. 

Neo  de  Gadibus  improbis  puell® 

Vlbrabunt.  In.  v.  78. 

'  CarteTa  is  probably  identical  with  Catpe,  which  was  one  of  the  Grcdc  form*  of 
the  name^  the  others  being  Oarpia,  Carp^ia,  Calpia  ;  it  may  also  be.  identical  with 
Tartessus ,  which  was  sometimes  described  as  Gupeasus.     The  same  root  lies  at 
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ancient  Phoenician  town,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  at  BooadtUo, 
about  half  way  between  Algeairas  and  Gibraltar ,  where  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre  still  exist.  In  the  Punic  War  it  was  an  important 
naval  station,  and  the  scene  of  a  sea-fight  in  which  Lselius  defeated 
Adherbal,  in  b.c.  206:  in  171  it  became  a  colony,  and  was  peopled  with 
the  ofBspring  of  Roman  soldiers  and  Spanish  women.  On.  Pompeiua. 
took  renige  there  after  his  defeat  at  Munda.  Mal&ca,  Malaga,  was  an 
important  town,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  now  the  Guadcd- 
medina,  E.  of  Calpe :  it  was  probably  of  Phoenician  origin :  under  the 
Romans  it  became  a  /cederata  civitas  aild  had  extensive  establishments 
for  salting  fish. 

(2.)  Towns  in  the  Interior. — ^niitargis  was  situated  on  a  steep  rock 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Bsetis,  near  Andujar,  In  the  Second  Punic  War 
it  joined  the  Romans,  and  was  twice  besieged  by  the  Carthaginians  :  it 
afterwards  revolted,  and  was  stormed  and  destroyed  by  Publius  Scipio 
in  B.C.  206,  and  again  in  196.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  a 
considerable  town  with  the  surname  of  Forum  Julium.  Munda  pro- 
bably stood,  not  on  the  site  of  the  present  Monda,  but  near  Martoe  to 
the  S.E.  of  Corduba,  where  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  town:  it 
was  the  scene  of  two  great  battles,  the  first  in  b.c.  216,  when  Cn. 
Scipio  defeated  the  Cai*thaginians,^  the  second  in  45,  when  Julius  Csesar 
defeated  the  sons  of  Pompey.  Astigi,  Ec\ja,  stood  on  the  plain  S.  of 
the  Bsotis.  Though  a  considerable  town,  it  possesses  no  historical  asso- 
ciations. ffispSlifl,'  Seville,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bcetis,  and 
from  its  position  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  eminence,  being  styled 
metropolis  by  Ptolemy :  as  a  Roman  colony  it  bore  the  titles  of  Julia 
Romula  and  Col'onia  Romulensis.  ItaJXoa,  Old  Seville,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  was  founded  by  Scipio  Africanus,  in  b.c.  207,  as  a 
settlement  for  his  disabled  veterans :  it  was  a  munidpium,  and  the 
native  place  of  the  Emperors  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Theodosius,  and, 
as  some  say,  of  the  poet  Silius  Italicus :  its  inhabitants  migrated  to 
Seville  in  the  Middle  Ages :  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  some 
reservoirs  alone  remain.  Sis&pon,  Almaden,  was  the  chief  town  in 
Bseturia,  and  derived  its  importance  from  its  silver  mines  and  veins  of 
cinnabar.  Cordliba,  Cordova,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bsetis,^  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Marcellus,  who  made  it  his  head-quai*ters  in 
the  Celtiberian  War.  Its  population  was  a  mixture  of  Romans  and 
natives,  and  it  was  the  first  Roman  colony  in  those  parts :  it  suffered 
severely  in  the  great  Civil  War,  and  was  taken  by  Csesar  in  b.c.  45, 
when  22,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  slaughtered.  It  became  the 
capital  of  the  province,^  and  had  the  surname  of  Patricia  ^om  the 


the  bottom  of  all  these  words,  and  appears  in  the>PhoDnician  name  of  Hercules, 
Mel-CoWA. 

>  Poeni  saturentor  sanguine  manes ; 

Ultima  funesta  concurrant  prselia  Munda.  Luc.  1.  89. 

Non  Utica;  Lihje  clades,  Hispenia  Munda 
FlesAct.  Id.  vi.  806. 

•  The  tide  reached  up  to  Hispalls  : — 

Et  cclebre  Oceano  atque  altemis  nstibus  Hispal. — Sil.  Ital.  iii.  392. 

1  In  Tortessiads  domus  est  notissima  terris 

Qua  dives  placidum  Cordnba  Ba>tln  amat.  MutT.  ix.  62. 

2  The  bright  colour  of  the  wool  in  this  neighbourhood  i^  often  noticed : — 
Uncto  Corduba  leetior  Venafro, 

Uistra  nee  minus  abeoluta  testa. 
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number  of  patricians  among  its  colonists.    It  was  also  tho  birthplace 
of  Lucan  and  the  two  Senecas.' 

We  may  further  briefly  notice — ^IllibSrif,  the  original  of  Chrathadu, 
noticed  by  Hecatceus  under  the  form  of  Elibyrge;  TTrso,  Om^,  in  the 
mountains  S.E.  of  Hispalis,  the  last  resort  of  the  Pompeians,  and  a 
Roman  colony  with  the  name  Genua  Urbanorum;  Oaimo,  Carmona,  a 
strongly-fortified  town  N.E.  of  Hispalis,  one  of  the  head-quarters  of  the 
rebellion  in  Bteturia,  B.C.  197,  and  in  the  Julian  Civil  War  described  as 
the  strongest  city  in  Hispania  Ulterior:  A«t&pa,  in  an  open  plain  on  the 
S.  margin  of  the  valley  of  the  Ba^tis,  celebrated  for  its  devoted  attach- 
ment to  the  Carthaginians,  and  for  the  consequent  self-destruction  of 
its  inhabitants  when  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  the  Second  Punic 
War;  Adnlpo,  about  6  miles  N.  of  Rondo,  worthy  of  notice  for  the 
ruins  of  an  aqueduct  and  theatre  on  its  site  ;  Avrinx,  or  Orijigii,  near 
Munda,  the  head-quarters  of  Hasdrubal  in  B.C.  207,  and  also  wealthy 
from  its  silver-minds  and  the  fertility  of  its  territory;  Oalentimi, 
CazaUa,  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  a  very  light  kind  of  tile; 
SXpa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the'Baetis,  with  great  silver-mines  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  just  at  the  point  where  the  river  ceased  to  be 
navigable  for  vessels:  its  ruins  are  near  Peiiaftor;  and  IntibUi,  near  Illi- 
turgis,  the  scene  of  a  victoiy  gained  by  the  Romans  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  Second  Punic  War. 

II.    LUSITANIA. 

§  10.  LuBitania  was  bounded  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Durius,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Anas 
as  far  as  above  Metellinum,  and  by  a  line  drawn  thence  to  the 
Durius,  at  a  point  below  the  junction  of  the  river  Pisoraca.  It 
corresponds  generally  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal^  but  while  on  the 
one  hand  it  was  less  extensive  than  that  kingdom  in  the  N.  (for 
Portugal  extends  to  the  MinJw\  it  was  more  extensive  towards  the 
E.,  and  included  the  N.  part  of  Si)ani8h  Estremadura,  and  the  S. 
part  of  Lean,  The  country  is  generally  lofty  and  rugged  on  the 
E.  side,  but  more  level  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  It  is  divided  into 
two  portions  by  the  range  of  Herminiiu,  which  separates  the  basins 
of  the  Tagus  and  Durius.    The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tagos,^  which 


Albi  quae  raperas  ores  Galesi, 

Nullo  murice,  nee  cr«ore  mendax, 

Sed  tinctis  gregibus  colore  vivo.  Mart.  xiL  64. 

Qua  dives  placidom  Cordaba  Ba>tiii  amat ; 
TcUera  nativo  pallent  abi  flava  raetello, 

£t  Unit  Hesperium  bractea  viva  pecus.  Id.  ix.  62. 

*  Duosque  Senecas  unicomque  Lucanum 

Facunda  loqoiUir  Corduba.  ^    Ii>.  i.  62. 

*  It  was  famed  for  its  fish  and  oysters : — 
Sed  qufficunque  tamcn  feretur  lllio  * 
IHseosi  calamo  Tagi  notata 

Macrom  pagina  nostra  noininabit.  Id.  x.  78. 

Ukewiw  for  its  gold  sand,  of  which  at  the  present  time  the  quantity  is  very 
small  :  — 
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falls  into  the  ocean  near  Olisipo;  the  Ihiriiis»  Douro^  on  the  N. 
border ;  and  the  smaller  streams  of  the  Callipns,  Sadao,  S.E.  of  the 
Tagus,  and  Vaonai  Vouga,  between  the  Tagus  and  Dnrius. 

§  11.  Lusitania  was  occupied  by£vc  chief  tribes — the  Lntitftni 
on  the  W.  coast,  between  the  Tagns  and  EUirius  ;  the  Vettdnett  E.  of 
them,  between  the  Durius  and  Anas;  the  Tardnli Veteret*  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anas ;  the  Tnrdetftni,  between  the  lower  course  of  the 
Anas  and  the  S.  and  W.  coasts  ;  and  the  Celtitoi  in  various  positions, 
chiefly  S.E.  of  the  Lower  Tagus,  and  on  the  S.  coast  in  the  district 
named  Ciineii8»  where  they  bore  the  distinctive  name  of  Ckmii.  Of 
the  towns  we  have  not  much  information ;  Olisipo,  Lisbcn^  was 
the  old  capital  of  the  Lusitani,  and  Emerfta  Augusta,  in  the  S.E.  of 
the  province,  the  later  capital  of  the  Romans,  while  Pax  Julia,  near 
the  Callipus,  and  Scal&bis  on  the  Tagus,  were,  withEmerita,  the 
seats  of  the  three  conventus  into  which  the  province  was  divided. 
The  total  number  of  towns  was  46,  of  which  5  were  colonice,  1  a 
municipium,  3  with  the  Latin  franchise,  and  37  stijpendiaria. 

Towns  from  8.  to  ^.— Balsa,  Tavira,  stood  on  the  coast  W.  of  the 
Anas,  and  was  a  municipium,  with  the  title  of  Felix.  Hyrtilis,  Mertola, 
on  the  river  Anas,  had  the  jus  Latii,  with  the  surname  of  Julia.  Pax 
Julia,  Beja,  lay  on  a  hill  to  the  N.,  and  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  the 
seat  of  a  conventus  :  it  was  probably  the  same  as  Pax  Augusta.  Salaoia, 
Alaqer  do  Sal,  to  the  N.W.,  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  fine 
woollen  cloths.  Eb$ra  was  an  important  town  and  a  municipium^  with 
the  surname  of  Liberalitas  Julia :  there  are  fine  ruins  at  Evora,  especially 
of  an  aqueduct  and  a  temple  of  Diana.  Augusta  Emerita,  Meridat  on 
the  Anas,*  was  built,  in  B.C.  23,  by  PubHus  Carisius,  the  legatee  of 
Augustus,  and  was  colonized  with  the  veterans  of  the  5th  and  10th 
legions.  It  was  a  colonia  from  the  first,  and  had  also  the  jus  Italicum, 
was  the  residence  of  the  praetor,  and  the  seat  of  a  conventus.  The 
ruins  of  the  town  are  magnificent ;  the  circus  is  nearly  perfect ;  the 
great  aqueduct  is  one  of  the  grandest  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
world,  and  the  old  Roman  bridge  remained  uninjured  until  a.d. 
1812,  when  some  of  the  arches  were  blown  up:  in  respect  to  its  ruius  it 
has  been  termed** the  Rome  of  Spain."  MetellTnuTn,  Meddling  was 
higher  up  the  Anas :  the  modem  town  stands  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
river,  and  would  thus  have  fallen  within  the  limits  of  Bsetica ;  it  was  a 
colonia.     Olifllpo,  Lisbon,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  near  its 


Cedat  et  aoriferi  ripa  beata  Tagi.  Ov.  Am.  i.  15,  84. 

Tanti  tibi  non  sit  opaci 
Omnis  arena  Tagi,  qaodque  in  mare  yolvitur  aoram. — Jut.  ill.  54. 
.£stuif  serenos  aureo  franges  Tago, 

Obscorus  umbris  arbomm.  Mast.  i.  50. 

'  Clara  mihi  post  has  memoraberc,  nomen  Ibenun, 
Emerita  squoreas  quam  prceterlabitnr  omnia, 
Submittit  cui  tota  suoa  Hispania  fasces. 
Corduba  non,  non  aroe  potens  tibi  Tarraco  certat 
Quceque  sinu  pclagi  Jactat  se  Bracara  dives. 

Avsoxivs,  Ord.  Nob.  Urb,  ix. 
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mouth  :  its  territory  waa  celebrated  for  a  remarkably  swift  breed  of 
horses :  the  name  is  also  given  as  Ulyssipo,  from  a  mistaken  idea  that 
the  legend  of  a  town  founded  by  Ulysses  applied  to  it.  Horba  OeBnria, 
Alcantara,  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  N.W.  of  Emerita :  a 
magnificent  bridge  over  the  river,  built  by  Trajan,  still  remains. 
SealiUyii,  SafUarem,  lay  between  Olisipo  and  Emerita:  it  was  a  colony, 
with  the  surname  Prsasidiimi  Julium,  and  one  of  the  three  GOfwenhu, 
Bftlmaiityna,  Salamancaf  also  called  Helmantica  and  Hermandica.  stood 
S.  of  the  Durius  :  the  piers  of  a  bridge  of  27  arches  over  the  Torme$f 
built  by  Tn^an,  are  still  in  existence. 

ni.   TABBACONEySTS. 

§  12.  Tarraooneniif  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Mare  Internum  ; 
on  the  N.  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  separated  it  from  Grallia,  and 
further  W.  by  the  Mare  Cantabriciun ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  as  far  S.  as  the  Durius,  and  below  that  point  by  the  province 
of  Lusitania;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  provinces  of  Lusitania  and 
Bastica,  from  the  former  of  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Dunns, 
from  the  latter  by  Ms.  Marianus.  It  thus  embraced  the  modem 
provinces  of  Murcia,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Arragon,  Kavarre, 
Biscay,  Asturias,  GaUicia,  the  N.  parts  of  Portugal  and  of  Leon, 
nearly  all  the  CastHles,  and  part  of  Andalusia.  This  extensive 
district  contains  within  its  limits  the  \ipper  courses  of  all  the  large 
rivers  already  noticed,  the  BsBtis,  Anas,  Tagoit  and  Bnrins,  together 
with  the  whole  course  of  the  Ibems,  which  was  historically  the 
most  important  river  of  Spain,  and  which  received  as  tributaries^ 
on  its  left  bank,  the  Oallloas,  QdClego,  and  the  Siofiris,"  Segre,  and  on 
its  right,  the  Salo,  Xalon,  In  addition  to  these  we  may  notice  the 
following  important  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Mediterranean :  the 
Bubrie&tnst  lAobregat,  joining  the  sea  a  little  W.  of  Barcino ;  the 
Tiiria,  Ouadalaviar,  near  Valentia,  famed  for  a  battle  fought  on  it« 
banks  between  Pompey  and  Sertorius ;  the  Suoro,  Xucar,  more  to 
the  S. ;  and  the  Tader,  Segura,  N.  of  Carthago  Nova.  On  the  W. 
coast,  the  ]Oninf«  Minho,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Grallaada^ 
is  an  unportant  river :  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  the 
minium,  or  vermilion,  carried  down  by  its  waters.  We  may  also 
notice  the  following  tributaries  of  the  Durius :  on  its  right  bank  the 
Pisor&oaf  Pisuerga,  and  the  Astttra,  JSzla,  and  on  its  left  the  Cvda, 
Coa,  In  describing  Tarraconensis  we  shall  adopt  a  fourfold  division 
of  the  tribes,  as  follows :  (1)  those  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  (2)  those  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  (3)  those  along  the 
N.  coast ;  (4)  those  in  the  interior.  It  only  remains  for  us  here  to 
observe  that  Tarraconensis  was  divided  into  seven  convenius  Juridici, 


'  Inter 

Stagnantem  Sioorim  et  rapidam  deprenson  Ibemm. — LrcAK,  It.  SS4. 
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containing  472  towns  and  villages,  of  which  12  were  colonioe,  13 
oppida  civium  Romanorum,  18  Latinorum  veterum,  Ifoederatorum, 
and  135  stipendiaria, 

§  13.  ITie  tribes  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  S.W.  to 
N.E.  were — the  Baatet&ni,  on  the  borders  of  Bcetica,  sometimes 
identified  with  the  Bastuli ;  the  Contestftai*  on  the  coast  from  the 
borders  of  Bsetica  to  the  river  Sucro;  the  Edetftni.  or  Sedet&ni, 
between  the  Sucro  and  the  Iberus ;  the  Deroafines,  in  that  portion 
of  the  sea-coast  of  Edetania  which  lies  S.W.  of  the  Iberus;  the 
GoMt&ni,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus  northwards  to  near  the 
Rubricatus  ;  the  Leeetftni,  or  Laletftni,  thence  to  the  territory  of  the 
Indi^tes,  who  lived  on  the  bay  of  Emporiaa  in  the  extreme  N.E. 
This  disfrict  contained  the  most  important  towns  in  Spain — Carthago 
Nova,  the  Punic  capital,  in  the  territory  of  the  Contestani ;  TarrJlco, 
the  Roman  capital,  on  the  coast  N.  of  the  Iberus  ;  CsBsaraugusta,  the 
chief  town  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Iberus ;  BarcXno  and  Emporise, 
flourishing  sea-ports  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees.  The 
origin  of  many  of  these  towns  is  unknown :  Carthago  Nova  was 
founded,  within  historical  times,  by  the  Carthaginians ;  the  names 
of  Tarraco  and  Barcino  also  bespeak  a  Punic  origin.  Si^untum  and 
Emporiae,  on  the  other  hand,  were  attributed  to  the  Greeks,  the 
latter  having  an  undoubted  Greek  name,  and  the  former  being 
regarded  as  a  modification  of  Zacynthus.  The  inland  towns  belonged 
to  the  Iberians,  their  names  being  either  Latinized  forms  of  the 
original  ones,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Caesaraugusta,  new  names 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Romans. 

Oarih&go  Hova,  Cartaaenay  stood  a  little  W.  of  Prom.  Satumi^  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay,  which,  having  its  entrance  nearly  closed  by  the  isle  of 
Scombraria,  was  thus  convdtted  into  a  sheltered  harbour.  The  site  of  the 
town  was  an  elevated  tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  bay,  surrounded 
on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  W .  and  partly  on  the  N.  by  a  lake 
communicating  with  the  sea,  the  isthmus  between  the  lake  and  the  sea 
being  only  250  paces  wide.  A  range  of  hills  encircled  the  town  on  the 
land  side.  Carthago  Nova  was  a  colony  of  Carthage,  planted  by  Has- 
drubal  in  B.C.  242,  the  site  being  selected  partly  from  the  excellence  of 
its  harbour  and  its  central  position  in  reference  to  the  coast  of  Spain 
and  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  and  partly  from  its  proximity  to  the 
richest  silver  mines  of  Spain.  It  beoame  the  Carthaginian  capital  of 
the  country — at  once  the  treasury,  the  arsenal,  and  the  base  of  opera- 
tions. It  was  surprised  by  P.  Scipio  in  210,  and  became  thenceforward 
the  rival  of  Tarraco.  It  was  made  a  colony,  with  the  title  of  Col.  Victrix 
Julia  Nova  Carthago,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  convenixia.  It  remained  an 
important  place  of  commerce  even  after  its  size  was  much  diminished. 
It  sometimes  received  the  surname  of  Spartana,  from  the  valuable  plant 
(a  kind  of  broom)  which  grew  in  its  neighboiurhood.  Sntiibis,  J^iva, 
was  a  Roman  municipium,  and  the  seat  of  a  large  flax'  and  linen  manu- 


Sfetabis  et  telas  Arabum  sprerlsse  superba 

£t  Peluaiaeo  filum  componere  lino.  Sxl.  Itat..  iii.  374. 
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facture  :  it  lay  upon  an  eminence  S.  of  the  Sucro.    Vale&tia  belonged 
to  the  Edetam,  and  was  situated  on  the  Turia,  about  3  miles  from  its 

mouth:  it  became  a  co- 
lony, and  was  peopled 
•  with  the  soldiers  of  Vi- 
riathus :  it  was  destroyed 
by  Pompey,  but  was  re- 
stored ;  it  still  exists,  with 
the  same  name.  Sagantnm 
was  seated  on  an  emi- 
nence^ on  the  banks  of 
the  river  PallantiaB,  be- 
Coin  of  Valeniia  in  Spain.  ^^een  the  Sucro  and  Tar- 

raco,  and  not  far  from 
the  sea.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Zacynthians,^  with  whom, 
according  to  some  accounts,  Rutuli  from  Ardea  were  mixed.  It  lay  in 
a  fertile  district,  and  attedned  to  great  wealth  by  its  commerce.  Its 
capture  by  Hannibal,  in  b.c.  218,  after  a  long  resistance,  was  the  cause 
of  the  Second  Punic  War.  It  was  recovered  by  the  Romans  in  210,  and 
made  a  Roman  colony.  A  manufacture  of  earthenware  ^  cups  (calices 
Saguntini)  was  carried  on  there.  The  modem  town  is  named  Mur- 
viedro,  from  the  muri  veteres  of  the  old  town ;  the  remains  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  now  insignificant :  the  framework  of  the  theatre  exists,  and 
there  are  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  CaBsaranguta, 
Zaragozat  Saragassa^  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Iberus,  and  was  the 
central  point  whence  all  the  great  roads  of  Spain  radiated.  Its  original 
name,  as  a  town  of  the  Edetani,  was  Saldura,  which  was  changed  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  who  colonized  it  in  B.c.  25  :  it  was  a  edUmia  immunis,  and 
the  seat  of  a  oonventiu.  The  first  Christian  poet,  Aurelius  Prudentius, 
is  said  to  have  been  born  there  in  a.d.  348.  Itartfita,  Tortota,  stood  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Iberus,  not  fw*  above  the  delta  of  the  river,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ilercaones :  it  became  a  colony.  Tarr&oo,*  Tarragona^ 
was  finely  seated  on  a  rock,'  between  700  and  800  feet  high,  overhanging 
a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  sea:  it  possessed  no  harbour.  It  was 
fortified  by  the  Scipios,  who  converted  it  into  a  fortress  against  the 
Carthaginians ;  subsequently  it  became  the  capit4d  of  the  province  and 
the  seat  of  a  conventus.    Augustus  wintered  there  afber  his  Cantabrian 


Nam  sadaria  Setaba  ex  Iberis 

Hiseront  tibi  muneri.  Catull.  xU.  14. 

'  Hand  procal  Herculei  tollant  se  littore  muri, 

dementer  eresoente  Jugo,  qnts  nobile  nomen 

Conditos  excelflo  sacravit  oolle  Zacjmthos.  Sil.  Ital.  i.  273. 

>  Mox  profiigl  daccnte  Noto  advertere  coloni, 

Insula  qaos  genuit  Graio  circumflua  ponto, 

Atque  auxit  quondam  Laertia  regna,  Zacynthoa  : 

Firmavit  tenues  ortus  mox  Daunia  pubcs, 

Sedis  Inops,  misit  largo  quam  dives  alumno, 

Magnanimis  rcgnata  viiiii,  nunc  Ardea  nomen.      Id.  i.  288. 
1  Same  Saguntino  pocula  Acta  luto.  Mabt.  xiv.  108. 

Pagna  Sagontina  fervet  commlssa  lagena.'  Jcv.  r.  29. 

2  The  name  seems  to  imply  a  Phoenician  foundation :  it  comes  from  Tarrhtm^ 
"  citadel." 

*  HispansB  pete  Tarraconis  areet.  Mabt.  x.  104. 
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campaign.  Its  fertile  plain  and  Bunny  shoree  are  celebrated  by  Martial  * 
and  other  poets  ;  and  its  neighbourhood  produced  good  wine^  and  flax. 
There  are  numerous  remains  of  the  old  town,  particularly  the  so-called 
palace  of  Augustus,  now  used  as  a  prik>n,  some  cydopean  foundations 
near  it,  with  traces  of  the  circus  and  amphitheatre :  near  the  town  is  a 
magnificent  aqueduct,  700  feet  long,  with  two  tiers  of  arches,  the  loftiest 
of  which  are  96  feet  high,  and  a  sepulchre  called  the  **  Tower  of  the 
Scipios."  Barelno,  Barcelona^  was  a  city  of  the  Laletani,  and  stood  on 
the  coast,  a  little  N.  of  the  Rubricatus:  it  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Hercules  400  years  before  Rome,  and  to  have  been  rebuilt  by 
Hamilcar  Barcas,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  family.  Under  the 
Romans  it  became  a  colony,  with  the  surname  of  Faventia.  It  possessed 
an  excellent  harbour  and  a  beautiful  situation,*  and  so  attained  a  state 
of  high  prosperity.  Emporifls,  or  Emporium,  Ampun'as,  was  on  the 
small  gulf  which  lies  below  the  £.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Clodianus,  which  forms  its  port.  It  was  the 
natural  landing-place  from  Gaul,  and  is  said  to  have  been  colonized  by 
Phocscans^  of  Massalia,  who  originally  occupied  a  small  island,  and  thence 
passed  over  to  the  main  land. 

§  14.  The  tribes  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  from  E.  to  W.  were — 
the  Aniet&nit  W.  of  the  Indigetes  and  Lseaetani ;  the  Cattell&ni;  the 
Cerretftai,"  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sicoris ;  the  Laoetftai,  N.  of 
the  Laletani,  and  not  improbably  but  another  form  of  the  same 
name  ;  the  Jaooet&ni,'  below  the  central  portion  of  the  chain ;  the 
Ilergctes,  to  the  S.,  along  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ibenis,  from  the 
Gallicus  in  the  W.  to  the  Sicoris  in  the  E. ;  and  the  Vasodnes,^  be- 
tween the  upper  valley  of  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees.  ITie  towns 
of  this  district  were  generally  unimportant :  Ilerda,  on  the  Sicoris, 
the  capital  of  the  llergetes,  PompSlo,  the  capital  of  the  Vascones, 
and  Calagurris,  also  in  their  territory,  on  the  Iberus,  deserve  notice 
as  important  military  positions. 

Pompelo,  Pamplona^  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  one  of  the 
lateral  valleys  of  the  Ebro,  and  on  one  of  the  roads  leading  into  Qallia. 

*  Aprica  repetes  Tarraconls  littora.  Mabt.  i.  50. 

*  Tarruco,  Campano  tantum  cessura  Lyteo, 

HcDC  genoit  Tuscis  oemula  vina  cadis.  Id.  xiii.  118. 

*  £t  Barcilonum  anucna  sedes  ditium.  Avieic.  Or.  Mhr.  520. 
'  Fhoeaieae  dant  Emporiro,  dat  Tarraco  pabem.        Sil.  Ital.  iii.  369. 

*  They  were  very  famous  for  their  hams  : — 

Coeretana  mihl  ftet  vel  missa  licebit 

De  Menapis :  lauti  de  petasone  vorent.  Mart.  xiii.  54. 

They  are  also  noticed  by  Silius  Italicus  : — 

Nee  Cerrctani,  quondam  Tirynthia  castm.  iii.  357. 

•  The  territory  of  the  Jacoetani  formed  a  part  of  the  theatre  of  war  in  the  con- 
tests between  Sertorius  and  Pompey,  and  between  Julius  Ceeear  and  Pompcy's 
legates. 

1  The  name  of  the  Vascones  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  Basques  ;  they  went  to 
battle  bareheaded  : — 

Aut  Vasco,  insuetus  galete.  Sil.  Ital.  iiL  858. 
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Calahorrat  stood  on  a  rooky  hill'  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ibenis :  it  is  first  noticed  in  the  Celtiberian  War,  B.C.  186,  but  it 
obtained  a  horrible  celebrity  afterwards  for  its  resiiettanoe  in  the  Serto- 
rian  War  to  Pompey's  legate  Afranius,  when  its  defendem  consomed 
the  flesh  of  their  own  wives  and  children.'  It  afterwards  became  a 
muntctptum  with  the  Civitoi  Bomana ;  it  was  sumamed  Nassica,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Calagurris  Fibuloxia,  LoarrCf  N.  of  the  Ebro.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  rhetorician  Quinctilian.  Ama,  the  capital  of 
the  Ausetani,  stood  on  a  tributary  of  the  Alba  at  Vique :  and  lower 
down  the  river  was  their  other  town,  Oemnda,  Oerona,  The  only  town 
belonging  to  the  Cerretani  was  JnUft  Llbjea,  near  Pw'gcerda.  Jasea, 
the  capital  of  the  Jaccetani,  is  still  named  Jaca.    Ilevdjt,  Lerida,  the 

capital  of  the  Ilergetai, 
stood  upon  an  eminence* 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Si* 
cons,  and  from  its  position, 
commanding  the  great  road 
from  Tarraoo  to  the  N.W. 
of  Spain,  which  here  crossed 
the  Sicoris,  it  was  a  place 
of  great  importance.  Afra- 
Coin  of  Ilcrda,  #  ^^  ^^  Petreius  *  occupied 

it  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Civil  War,  B.C.  49,  and  were  besieged  by  Ceesar,  whose  succeenful  opera- 
tions have  made  Ilerda  the  Badajoz  of  antiquity :  under  the  Romans 

it  became  at  first  a  flourishing  place, 
but  afterwards  fell  into  decay.  •  Otea, 
Hue9ca,   N.E.    of   Csesaraugusta,    is 
'  iR'V\^ //yrr'^JI  ^^^®^y   known  as  the  place   where 
'  ^  Sertorius  died:  it  was  a  Roman  co- 

lony, and  had  a  mint,  to  which  per- 
haps the  expression  Argentum  Otcente 
Coin  of  Oflca.  refers.    CeLia,  on  the  Iberus,  was  a 

Roman  colony,  with  the  surname 
Victrix  Julia:  the  river  was  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  the  ruins  of 
which  remain  at  VeliUa. 

§  15.  The  tribes  on  the  N.  coast  from  E.  to  J^T.  were  the  VardUi, 


t  hfiDrens  scopolis  Calagurris.  Avsok.  Ep.  xxv.  57. 

*  Vaaoones,  hsec  funa  est,  alimentis  talibiu  dim 
Produxere  animas  :  sed  res  diversa,  sed  illic 
Fortunflc  invidia  est,  beUorumque  ultima,  casus 

Extremi,  longer  dira  obtddionis  egestas.  Jut.  Sat.  xv.  93. 

*  Its  position  is  thus  described  by  Lucan  : — 

Colle  tumet  modico,  lenique  excrerit  in  altum 

Pingue  solum  tumulo  :  super  hunc  ftmdata  vestusta 

Surgit  Ilerda  manu :  placidis  pnelabitur  undis 

Hesperios  inter  Sicoris  non  ultimus  amnes, 

Baxeus  ingcnti  quern  pons  amplecUtur  arctu  iv.  U. 

Its  rewtoteneu  is  the  point  in  Horace's  line  : — 

Aut  fugies  Uticam,  aut  vinctus  mitteris  Ilerdam. — Sp.  i.  SO,  IS. 

*  Pottquam  omnia  ftitis 
Ceesaris  ire  vides,  celsam  Petreius  Ilerdam 

Dcserit.  Lrc.  Iv.  148. 
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W.  of  the  Vascones,  reaching  from  the  upper  Ebro  to  the  S.E. 
comer  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  the  Caiiiti*  the  Autrigineg,  from  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Uhro  to  the  sea-coast  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Nerva ;  the  Cant&bri,'  an  important  tribe  occupying  the  mountains 
about  the  sources  of  the  Ebro  and  the  maritime  district  to  the  N. 
of  them ;  they  offered  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans,  having 
been  first  subjugated  by  Augustus  in  B.C.  25,  and  again  by  Agrippa 
in  19  :  the  Basques  are  their  genuine  descendants :  they  were 
divided  into  seven  tribes,  of  which  the  Conc&ni  were  the  most 
notorious  for  their  savage  habits ; '  the  Astfires,  between  the  upper 
Durius  and  the  sea,  in  a  coxmtry  abounding  in  gold,  and  also  famed 
for  a  breed  of  horses,  the  small  ambling  jennet  now  named  Asturco  f 
the  N.  part  of  their  country  (the  modem  Asturias)  is  the  "  Wales  "  of 
Spain,  and  has  always  been  the  stronghold  of  Spanish  independence ; 
the  people  were  a  wild  and  warlike  •  race,  and  were  defeated  by  the 
Romans  oq  the  banks  of  the  Astura  in  b.c.  25 ;  *  the  GallsBoi,  or 
CallaXei,  who  were  divided  into  two  great  tribes,  the  Luoeiuei  in  the 
N.,  from  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Navia  to  the 
Minius ;  and  the  Brao&ri  in  the  S.,  from  the  Minius  to  the  Durius, 
a  warlike  but  barbarous  race,  who  imposed  ordinary  labour  upon  their 
women  ;  the  Bracari  were  subdued  by  Decimus  Bmtus  in  b.c.  1 36 ; 
the  Lucenses  yielded  to  Augustus  along  with  the  other  northern 
tribes ;  lastly,  the  Art&lni  in  the  extreme  N.W.  The  towns  along 
the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  were  unimportant,  but  in  the  interior 
there  were  some  places  which  were  occupied  as  military  stations  by 


«  The  name  was  sometiraes  loosely  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  moun- 
tainous districts  on  the  N.  coast :  e.g,  in  Juvenal,  xv.  108,  compared  with  93. 
Their  hardihood  and  bravery  are  frequently  noticed  : — 

Cantaber  ante  omnes,  hiemisque  SDstusque  famisque 

Invictus,  palroamque  ex  omni  ferre  labore.  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  326. 

Septimi,  Gades  aditure  mecum,  et 

Cantabrum  indoctum  Juga  ferre  nostra.  Hon.  Oarm.  ii.  6,  1. 

Quid  bellicosus  Cantaber.  /<{.  ii.  11,  1. 

'  Et  Istum  equino  sanguine  Concanum.  Id.  iii.  4,  34. 

Nee  qui  Massageten  monstrans  feritate  perentem 

Comipedis  (Usa  satiaris,  Concane,  vena.  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  360. 

*  Merserit  Asturii  scrutator  pallidus  auri.  Luc.  It.  298. 
Hie  brevis,  ad  numerum  rapidos  qui  colligit  ungues, 

Venit  ab  anriferis  gentlbus,  Astur  equus.  Makt.  xiv.  199. 

•  Exercitus  Astur.  Sil.  Ital.  i.  252. 
BeUiger  Asttir.  Id.  xU.  748. 

•    *  Gold  was  abundant  in  their  country  : — 
Astur  avarus 
Vist^ribus  lacene  tellurls  mergitur  imis, 

Et  r;dit  infeUx  effoso  eoncolor  auro.  Sil.  Ital.  1.  231. 

Accipe  Callaicis  quidquid  fodit  Astur  in  arvis.        Ma&t.  x.  16. 
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the  Romans,  and  were  thus  raised  to  great  prosperity :  these  are 
still  important  towns,  and  retain,  \dth  but  slight  alteration,  their 
modem  names :  we  may  instance  Asturica,  Astorga,  and  Legio  YII. 
Gemina,  Leorij  in  the  country  of  the  Astures,  Lucus  Augusti,  Lttgo, 
and  Bracara  Augusta,  Braga,  in  the  districts  of  the  Lucenses  and 
Bracari. 

Aitnrioa  Augusta^  stood  in  a  lateral  valley  of  the  N.W.  mountains 
of  Asturia,  on  the  upper  course  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Astiira. 
It  obtained  its  surname  probably  after  the  Cantabrian  War,  and  it 
became  the  seat  of  a  conventus.  Pliny  describes  it  as  urhs  mamifica^ 
and  the  modem  Astorga  gives  a  perfect  idea  of  a  Roman  fortified  town. 
L^o  Vn.  Gemina  was  admirably  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two 
tributaries  of  the  Astura,  at  the  foot  of  the  Asturian  mountains.  It 
was  the  station  of  the  new  seventh  legion  which  was  raised  by  the 
Emperor  Galba  in  Spain,  and  which  was  named  Qemina  from  its  amal- 
gamation by  Vespasian  with  one  of  the  German  legions.  Brigaatinm 
was  an  important  seaport  town  of  the  Callaici  Lucenses,  variously  iden- 
tified with  El  Ferrol  and  with  Corunna.  Lncus  Augusti,  Lugo,  stood 
on  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Minius  :  it  was  originally  the  chief 
town  of  a  small  tribe  named  the  Capori,  but  imder  the  Romans  it 
became  the  seat  of  a  conventus,  and  the  capital  of  the  Callaici  Lucenses. 
Brac&ra  Augusta,  Braga,  stood  between  the  Durius  and  Minius,  near 
the  river  NsDbis,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  conventus:  among  its  ruins  are 
the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  amphitheatre. 

§  16.  Tribes  of  the  interior  from  W.  to  E. :  the  VaocsBi,  between 
the  Cantabri  on  the  N.  and  the  river  Durius  on  the  S. ;  the 
Celtibfiri,'  a  very  important  race  occupying  the  whole  central  plateau 
from  the  borders  of  Lusitania  in  the  W.  to  the  mountains  that 
bound  the  valley  of  the  Ebro  in  the  E. ;  they  were  subdivided  into 
four  tribes,  of  whom  the  AreT&c8B»  in  the  N.,  were  the  most  |)owerful, 
while  the  PelendSnes  lived  more  to  the  E.,  the  BerSnes,  between  Idu- 
beda  and  the  Iberus,  and  the  Lusdnes,  about  the  sources  of  the  Tagus ; 
the  CarpetSni  or  Carpesii,^  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  most 
powerful  in  the  whole  peninsula,  occupying  the  great  valley  of  the 
upper  Tagus  and  the  intervening  district  to  the  Anas  in  the  S. ;  and 
the  OretSni,  more  to  the  S.,  on  the  borders  of  Baetica.  The  only 
famous  to\N'n  in  this  district  was  Numantia. 

Pftllantift,  Palencia,  the  capital  of  the  Vaccaei,  stood  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Durius.    Cluda  stood  on  the  summit  of  an  isolated  hill  sur- 


*  The  Asturians  attributed  its  foundation  to  Astur,  son  of  Memnon  :— 

Anniger  Eoi  non  felix  Memnonis  Astur.  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  3S4. , 

*  The  origin  of  the  name  has  been  already  referred  to ;  it  Is  thus  expressed  by 
Lucan: — 

Profugiquc  a  gente  retosta 
Gallonun  Celta*  miscentes  nomen  Iberis.  ir.  9. 

*  Their  name  appears  to  be  connected  with  that  of  Calpe  and  Carpessns,  or 
Tartessus ;  they  may,  therefore,  have  onee  stretched  down  to  the  Mediterranean 
coast. 
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rounded  with  rocks,  somewhat  N.  of  the  Durius  :  it  belonged  to  th6 
Arevacse,  and  is  desoribed  by  Pliny  as  CeUiberim  finis:  under  the 
Romans  it  became  a  colony,  and  the  seat  of  a  eonventus,  IfTiinantift,. 
the  capital  of  the  Arevacse,  stood  on  a  moderately  hi^h  but  steep  lull 
near  the  Durius,  and  was  accessible  only  from  one  side,  in  which 
direction  it  was  strongly  defended:^  it  was  besieged  and  destroyed  by 
Scipio  Africanus  in  B.C.  134: '  the  ruins  at  Puenie  de  Don  Ouarray  are 
supposed  to  mark  its  site.  Bilbllis,  Bambola,  the  second  city  of  the 
Celtiberi,  stood  on  a  rocky  height  overhanging  the  river  Salo :  ^  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Martial.  It  was  famed  for  its  manufacture  of 
steel,  the  water  of  the  Salo  being  remarkably  adapted  to  tempering  the 
metal ;  ^  gold  was  also  found  there.'  Under  the  Romans  it  became  a 
mvmcipium,  with  the  surname  of  Augusta.  The  neighbourhood  was 
for  some  time  the  scene  of  the  war  between  Sertorius  and  Metellus. 
Segobriga,  the  capital 'of  the  Celtiberi,  lay  S.W.  of  Csesaraugusta,  near 
Priego ;  the  surrounding  district  was  celebrated  for  its  talc.  Contrebia, 
one  of  the  chief  cities  ot  Celtibeiia,  lay  S.E.  of  Csssaraugusta,  probably 
near  AXbarracin ;  it  was  besieged  by  Sertorius,  and  held  out  for  forty- 
four  days.  TolStnm,  Toledo^  the  capital  of  the  Carpetani,  was  situated 
on  the  Tagus :  it  was  a  very  strong  town,  and  famed  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  arms  and  steel- ware  :  there  are  numerous  remains  of  Roman 
antiquities,  especially  the  ruins  of  a  circus.  CSaitttlo,  Cadona,  was  on 
the  upper  course  '  of  the  Bietis,  near  the  E.  border  of  BsBtica:  it  was 
the  chief  city  of  the  Oretani,  and  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in 
the  S.  of  Spain,  having  very  rich  copper  and  lead  mines  '  in  its  neigh - 


*  Nolls  longaferw  bella  Numantiie.  Hor.  Oaiin,  ii.  12,  1. 
*  Hence  named  Numantinos : — 

nie  Numantina  traxit  ab  orbe  notam.  Ov.  FcuL  L  506. 

Afra  Numantinos  regna  loqaimtar  svos.  Pbopebt.  It.  11,  80. 

^  Municipes,  Augusta  mihi  quos  BilbiUs  acri 
Monte  creat,  rapidiu  quern  Salo  eingit  aquis  ; 
Ecquid  IcDta  Jurat  vestri  tos  gloria  ratis  ! 

Nam  deoTu  et  nomen,  famaque  vestra  tumns. — Mast.  x.  108. 
citatus 
AltQin  Bilbilin,  et  tuum  Salonem 
Quinto  foraitan  essedo  videbis.  In.  x.  104. 

*  SsDTO  Bilbilin  optimam  metallo, 
Quee  Tincit  Chalybasque,  Noriootque, 
£t  ferro  Plateam  suo  sonantem, 
Quom  fluctu  tenui,  aed  inquieto 

Armorttm  Salo  iemperator  ambit.  In.  ir.  55. 

*  Me  mnltos  repetita  poet  Decembree 
Accepit  mea,  mstioumque  fecit 

Awo  Bilbilis,  et  supfrha  ferro.  In.  xii.  18. 

1  The  Tolley  in  which  Castulo  stood  has  some  resemblance  to  that  abore  Delphi ; 
hence  the  allusion  in  Silius  Italicus  : — 

Fulget  pnecipuis  Pamaeia  Castulo  signis.  ill.  891. 

At  contra  Cirrh»i  sanguis  Imiloe 
CastalU.  iii*  97. 

«  These  mines  are  stiU  produetiTe ;  the  weU-known  mine  of  Linaret,  the  pro- 
perty of  an  English  company,  is  near  Castulo ;  and  perhaps  the  mine  whence 
Hannibal's  wife  drew  her  wealth  is  the  one  N.  of  Xtnares,  named  Lo9  Poxo9  dt 
Anibal. 

ANC.  OEOO.  ^  B 
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bouriiood :  Himiloe,  the  rich  wife  of  Hannibal,  was  a  native  of  Castulo. 
In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  revolted  fi'om  the  Carthaginians  to  the 
Romans,  and  became  the  head-quarters  of  P.  Scipio;  it  afterwards 
returned  to  the  Punic  alliance,  but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  Rome  in  206  : 
under  the  Romans  it  became  a  municipium  with  the  Jus  Laiinum, 

Islands. — Off  the  E.  coast  of  Spain  lies  an  important  group  of  islands, 
consisting  of  the  fialefiret,'  or  Gynmedn,  and  the  Pityus.  The  former 
contained  two  chief  islands,  named,  from  their  respective  sizes,  Mijor, 
Majorca,  and  lOnor,  Minorca:  the  latter  also  contained  two,  Ebl&siis, 
Iviza,  and  Ckdubniria,  or  OpMtlaa,  Formeniera,  The  Baleares  had 
numerous  excellent  harbours,  and  were  extremely  fertile  in  all  produce, 
except  wine  and  olive-oil.  They  were  celebrated  for  their  cattle,  and 
especially  for  the  mules  of  the  lesser  island.  Their  chief  mineral 
product  was  the  red  earth  named  sinope.  The  inhabitants  were  &mou8 
for  their  skill  as  slingers:*  they  were  quiet 'and  inoffensive.  The 
Carthaginians  originally  colonized  these  islands ;  after  the  fall  of 
Carthage  they  were  independent  until  B.C.  123,  when  they  were  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans  under  Ciecilius  Metellus.  The  chief  towns  of 
Majorca  were  Palma,  on  the  S.W.,  and  FoUentia  on  the  N.E.  coast, 
both  of  which  still  retain  their  names;  and  of  Minorca,  Jamna,  Ciu- 
dadela,  on  the  W.,  and  Mago,  Port  Mohan,  on  the  E.  coast,  both  of 
them  Phoenician  colonics. 

History^ — The  earliest  notices  of  Spain  are  connected  with  the  com- 
merce of  the  Phoenicians :  the  T^rians  are  described  by  Ezekiel  as 
trading  to  Tarshish  for  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead;  and  the  extent  to 
which  this  commerce  was  carried  is  incidentally  proved  by  the  Biblical 
expi;es8iou  "ships  of  Tarshish,"  meaning  lai^,  seargoing  merchant- 
men. The  Phcenicians  settled  chiefly  on  the  S.  coast  and  in  Bsdtica, 
but  did  not  endeavour  to  found  a  dominion  in  Spain  until  B.C.  237,  when 
Hamilcar  formed  the  design  of  establishing  a  new  Carthaginian  empire 
there,  partly  as  a  counterpoise  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
and  partly  perhaps  as  an  asylum  for  himself,  should  he  be  expelled 
from  Carthage.  His  plan  was  successful,  and  the  rights  of  the  Car- 
thaginians were  so  far  recognized  by  the  Romans  that  a  treaty  waa 
concluded  with  Hasdrubal  in  228,  by  which  the  Iberus  was  fixed  aa 
the  boundary  between  the  two  states,  with  a  special  stipulation  in 
favour  of  t^aguntum,  as  an  ally  of  Rome.  The  infraction  of  this  stipu- 
lation led  to  the  Second  Punic  "War,  when  the  contest  was  transferred 
by  Scipio  to  Spain  itself  in  210,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  wholly 
expelled  in  206.  The  subsequent  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  has  beea 
already  traced  in  Chap.  iv. 


'  Tbe  name  Balearea  was  derired  by  the  Greeks  from  B<£AA«,  hi  refnenoe  to 
this  dlutinguiBhing  feature  of  the  inhabitanta ;  it  is,  however,  deriTed  tnm  tbe 
Phfcnician  root  Bal.  The  Greek  name  Gymnesiee  may  have  reference  to  the 
practice  of  slinging,  as  osoal  among  light-armed  troops  (-yv^nrrw). 

*  Stuppea  torquentem  Balearis  rerbera  ftindfl^.         Vibo.  Oeorp.  L  309. 
Kon  secus  exarsit,  quam  cum  Balearica  plumbum 
Funda  jacit.  Or.  Met.  ii.  727. 

ductor 
Impiger  et  torto  Balearis  verbere  ftindfo 
Oclor.  Lrc.  i.  228. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

Galua. 

§  1.  Boundaries.  §  2.  Mountains  and  riyers.  §  3.  Inhabitants.  §  4. 
Divisions.  I.  Aquitania.  §  5.  Boundaries  ;  rivers.  §  6.  Tribes ; 
towns.  II.  Narbonensis.  §  7.  Boundaries  ;  rivers.  §  8.  Tribes ; 
towns  ;  roads ;  Hannibal's'  march.  III.  Luodunensib.  §  9.' 
Boundaries;  rivei-s.  §10.  Tribes;  towns.  IV.  Beloica.  §11. 
Boundaries  ;  rivers.    §  12.  Tribes ;  towns  ;  history. 

§  1.  The  boundaries  of  Gallia  coincided  with  those  of  modem 
France  on  tliree  sides,  viz. :  on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S. — ^the  Mare  Bri- 
tannicum,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  Pyrenees, 
forming  the  natural  limits  in  these  directions.  On  the  £.  there  is  a 
considerable  diflfereuce,  as  the  ancient  Gallia  was  carried  forward  to  the 
Uliine  in  its  lower  and  middle  course^  and  thus  included  the  greater 
part  of  Switzerland,^  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  Germany  W.  of  the 
Rhine,  Belgium,  and  part  of  the  Netherlands,  The  soil  was  fertile, 
and  the  climate  good :  com,  wine,  and  oil  were  produced  in  various 
districts,  and  fmits  of  all  kinds  ripened.  Cattle,  pigs,  and  horses 
were  abundant,  and  of  good  quality.  Iron,  lead,  silver,  and  even 
gold,  are  enumerated  among  its  mineral  productions ;  and  its  rock 
salt  and  brine  springs  were  well  known. 


^  The  eastern  pert  of  Switzerland  was  not  in  Gallia.  The  pfrovinoefl  8.  of 
the  Ldk€  of  Geneva  and  of  the  upper  Bhone  were  not  included  among  CaDsar's 
Helretii,  and  most  therefore  have  been  regarded  as  a  border  country  between 
Gaul  and  Italy.  In  the  extreme  8.  the  French  border  until  recently  coincided 
with  that  of  later  Gallia,  the  Vanu  being  regarded  as  the  limit :  the  addition  of 
Nice  to  France  has  once  more  reinsUted  the  maritime  Alps  as  the  boundary. 

2  E  2 
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Aameg. — Gallia  proper  was  oommonly  described  as  Traiiialirfiia,  and 
occasionally  as  Ulterior,  to  distingaish  it  from  the  Italian  Gallia.  It  was 
also  described  as  6.  Oomita,*  from  the  fiishion  of  lettinji^  the  hair  grow, 
which  prevailed  among  idl  the  Gauls  except  the  Narbonenses ;  while 
Narbonensis  itself  was  named  BnM&ta,  from  the  braocm  or  '*  breeches  ? 
worn  in  that  part.  The  Greeks  termed  it  originally  Celtioe,  then 
Golatia,  and  finaUy  Gallia. 


Hketoh  Map  of  the  physical  featares  of  GalUa  and  the  political  divisloiu  in  Cman^a  time 


§  2.  The  chief  mountain  ranges  of  Gaul  (exclusive  of  the  Alpet,  on 
the  borders  of  Italy,  and  the  PyrenaiHtc  on  the  borders  of  Spain) 
are  the  Gehenna,'  Cevennes,  extending  in  a  S.  and  S.W.  direction 
between  the  basins  of  the  Khone  on  the  E.  and  the  Liger  and 
Ganunna  on  the  W. ;  Jua,  Jura^  between  the  Rhone  near  Geneva 


'  £t  nunc  toofle  Liger,  quondam  per  ooUa  decora 
Crinibos  eifUais  toil  pnelate  Ooinat».  Lvo.  1.  442. 

*  The  Cepennet  calminate  in  Mt.  Mexene  at  a  height  of  5820  ft.  When  Cieiar 
croMod  this  range  the  snow  lay  6  ft.  deep  on  the  summit  of  the  pass.  Henoe 
Lacan*8  description : 

qua  montibas  ardna  snmmis 
Oens  habitat  eana  pendentes  rape  Gehennas.         i.  434. 
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and  the  Rhine  near  Bade ;  and  Votigiu,  or  Yogistti/  VotgeSf  running 
parallel  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Upper  Rhine  for  above  170  miles.  A 
high  wooded  district  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Mosa,  in  the  N.E.  of 
the  country,  was  named  Ardii«nna  Silva,*  the  Ardennes.  The  most 
important  rivers  of  Ghdlia  are  the  Shenns,  on  the  borders  of  Ger- 
mania,  rising  in  the  Alps,  and  flowing  northwards  into  the  German 
Ocean ;  the  BbodSnnt,  Rhoney  rising  in  the  same  range,  and  flowing 
southwards  to  the  Mediterranean;  the  Oarimmai  Oaronne^  in  the 
8. W.,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic ;  the  Ligw,  ZotVe,  which  traverses 
an  extensive  district  in  central  Gaul,  having  a  circuitous  course,  first 
towards  the  N.,  and  then  towards  the  W.  into  the  Atlantic ;  and 
the  Saqu&na,  Seine,  the  chief  river  on  the  N.  coast,  flowing  into  the 
Mare  Britannicum.'  Of  the  numerous  lakes  in  Switzerland,  only 
the  Laeos  Lemannnst  L,  of  Geneva,  is  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers : 
the  Yenetus  Lacus,  L,  of  Constance,  was  outside  the  limits  of 
Gaul. 

§  8.  The  inhabitants  of  Gallia  belonged  to  various  stocks :  the 
proper  Galli,  who  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  population,  were  Celts ; 
in  the  S.  W-.,  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees,  were  an  Iberian 
race,  named  Aquitani ;  and  in  the  N.E.  were  numerous  Germanic 
and  semi-Germanic  tribes.  In  addition  to  these,  Greek  settlers 
occupied  at  an  early  period  some  spots  on  the  S.  coast;  and  at  a 
later  period  Romans  were  dispersed  in  great  numbers  over  the  whole 
country.  The  Celts  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  two  great 
branches— the  Galli,  whose  name  survives  in  the  present  Oael  of 
Scotland ;  and  the  non-Gralli,  corresponding  to  the  modem  *  Cymry  of 
Wales.  The  latter  class  occupied  the  N.  and  N.W.  districts,  and 
have  preserved  their  language  to  the  present  day  in  Brittany :  the 
Belgas  appear  to  have  been  substantially  Cymry,  but  were  in  many 
instances  intermixed  with  Germans.  The  Gauls  are  described  as  a 
fine,  stalwart  race,  with  &ir  complexions,  blue  eyes,  and  light  hair. 
The  prominent  features  in  their  character  were  desperate  courage, 
skill  in  war,  fickle  temper,  and  great  ingenuity.    When  the  Romans 


*  This  form  appear^  in  Laesn  : — 

Castraque  que  Voged  curvam  super  ardoa  mpem 
Pugnaces  pictis  oohibebant  Lingonas  armia.  L  897. 

*  The  extent  of  this  tract  is  oter-estimated  by  Croaar  [B,  G.  ri.  20),  nnless  the 
present  reading  be  (as  is  probable)  a  mistake  of  the  copyists.  The  text  states  it 
as  500  mile^  whereas  the  whole  distance  ttmn  Cohlemtz  to  the  German  Ocean  does 
not  exceed  300.  The  name  \b  probably  significant  of  a  **  forest,"  and  reminds  ns 
of  onr  "  Arden"  in  Warwickshire. 

*  These  rirers  exercised  an  important  office  as  the  commercial  rontes  of  ancient 
Gaul.  The  Rhone,  the  Arar  or  SaHnf,  and  the  Sequana,  formed  the  links  in  the 
ehain  of  communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  British  Channel ;  the 
Rhone  and  the  Liger  between  the  MediterAmean  and  the  Bay  ^f  Bitca^f;  and 
again  the  Atax  and  the  Garumna  in  the  S.W. 
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first  entered  the  country,  their  social  and  political  conditicm  were 
low :  dnmkenness  and  many  barbarous  practices  prevailed :  the  poor 
were  in  a  state  of  servitude,  and  the  nobles  engaged  in  constant 
feuds.  Their  religion  was  a  form  of  Druidism.  Great  improvements 
took  place  under  the  Romans:  universities  were  established;  the 
Latin  language  and  Roman  law  were  introduced ;  and  the  religion 
was  modified  by  an  infusion  of  the  Roman  tenets.  The  towns  were 
beautified  with  temjdes  and  other  puUic  buildings,  roads  and  aque- 
ducts were  formed,  and  the  remains  of  these  magnificent  structures 
prove,  better  than  anything  else,  the  advance  of  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion. Literature  was  cultivated,  and  the  Gauls  were  noted  for  their 
skill  in  rhetoric  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Juvenid7 

§  4.  llie  first  political  division  in  Gaul  dates  firom  the  time  that 
the  Romans  entered  the  country,  when  they  named  their  conquests 
in  the  S.E.  Provinelaf  in  contradistinction  to  the  rest  of  Gaul,  which 
was  independent.  Gsesar  divided  Gallia  (by  which  he  means  Gallia 
excltmve  cf  Provincia)  into  three  portions,  corresponding  to  the  main 
elements  in  the  population,  viz. :  Aquitaoiaf  between  the  Garumna 
and  the  Pyrenees ;  Oaltloa,  between  Uie  Garumna,  the  Atlantic,  the 
Sequana,  and  the  limits  of  Provincia ;  and  Balgfea,  betweoi  the 
Sequana  and  the  Rhine.  Augustus,  who  first  organised  the  country, 
modified  these  divisions  by  substituting  the  name  of  HarlMnsDsis  for 
that  of  Provincia,  enlarging  Aquitania  by  the  addition  of  an 
extensive  district  N.  of  the  Garumna,  and  assigning  the  name  of 
Lugdunenflis  to  the  remainder  of  Caesar's  Celtica.  These  divisioiis 
were  retained  until  the  4th  century  a.d.,  when  the  whole  was 
re-arranged  into  17  provinces,  which  were  collectively  described  as 
"  Galliae  et  septem  Provinciae,"  the  former  term  including  Lugdu- 
nensis  in  four  provinces,  Belgica  in  five,  and  a  part  of  Narbonensis, 
bordering  on  the  Alps,  named  Alpes  Penninss ;  the  latter,  induding 
the  remainder  of  Narbonensis  in  four,  and  Aquitania  in  three  pro- 
vinces. We  shall  adopt  the  division  of  Augustus  in  the  following 
pages. 

L  Aquitania. 

§  5.  Aquitania  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  <»i 
the  S.  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  E.  by  the 
lower  course  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Cevennes,  and  on  the  N.  by  the 
Liger.  This  district  contained  within  it  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Pyrennl  HtCi  and  the  whole  range  of  Cebeiuuw'    The  Hvots  which 


^  Nunc  totns  GrtUs  noctraaqne  habet  orbi«  Atbonan. 
Gallia  cauaidioM  doooit/ortimto  Britannos. — xv.  110. 
*  The  name  sonrires  in  the  oorrupted  form  OMiwme:  it  hasbeen  eo^Jeotond 
that  the  original  name  tras  derived  fttHn  the  nnmeroos  sprinifs  (aqafls)  in  tbia 
district ;  but  this  etymology  Is  donbtfUl.    The  Romans  nndoubtedly  were  aoqnainted 
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Ml  within  it  are — the  Atttnu,  Adour^  which  rises  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  enters  the  B.  of  Biscay  near  its  S.E.  comer ;  the  Chmmma.*  which 
rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  flows  towards  the  N.W.,  into  a  large 
estuary  of  the  B,  of  Biscay,  receiving  in  its  course  as  tributaries,  ou 
its  right  bank,  the  TarniB*  Tarn,  the  Oltis,  Lot,  and  the  Dnraains, 
Dordogne ;  the  Oaraatdnni,  Charente,  which  joins  the  sea  more  to 
the  N.,  flowing  through  the  country  of  the  Santones ;  and  the  liger,' 
the  border  stream  on  the  side  of  Lugdunensis,  receiving  on  its  left 
bank  as  tributaries  the  El&yer,  AUier,  which  joins  it  at  Novioduniim, 
and  the  Carif*  C?ier,  which  joins  it  at  Cassarodunum. 

§  6.  The  tribes  *  of  Aquitania  were  the  Tarbellif'  along  the  coast  in 
the  extreme  S.W. ;  ihe  Oonytea^^  N.  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Garumna ;  the  Ansel  {Aiich),  N.  of  the  Convenae ;  the 
Elns&tes  (Eause),  N.  of  the  Aturus ;  the  Vas&tes  (Bazas),  N.  W.  of 
the  Elusates ;  the  Bitnrlges  yivisei,  about  the  estuary  of  the  Garumna ; 
the  P^trocorii  (Perigord),  N.  of  the  Duranius ;  the  Hitiobrigeti  ou 
the  middle  course  of  the  Gbirumna;  the  Oadnrei  (Cahors),  more  to 
the  E.,  along  the  course  of  the  Oltis ;  the  ButSni  ^  (Rodez),  extending 
along  the  base  of  Gehenna,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tamis  and  its  tri- 
butaries ;  the  OabUi  {Javois),  on  the  range  of  Gehenna,  somewhat  N. 


with  the  mineral  springs ;  for  we  have  notices  of  AqtUB  TarbelUcs,  Dar ;  Aqufe 
Oonvenamm,  Bagniret  in  Comingns  Aqnensis  Vkms,  Bagnires  de  Bigorre  ;  Aqufe 
Calidfe,  Vichy ;  Aqn®  BormOnis,  BourhoMu4e$'Bains ;  and  AqtUB  Sicce,  perhaps 


*  The  gender  of  Ganmma  is  dnbions.  TibnUns  (i.  7,  11)  calls  it  "magnns 
Oanunna;"  bat  Aosonius  {MoseUa^  t.  483),  "nqoorefe  Garamnee.'*  The  tide 
enters  the  Oaronne  with  great  yiolenoe : — 

Qnosqne  rigat  retro  pemicior  onda  Gammnss, 

Ooeani  pleno  qnotles  impellitur  »stu.  Claxtd.  in  Bt^f.  it.  113. 

'  The  proper  Greek  form  is  Acfyi)p :  hence  the  first  rowel  woold  natnrally  be 
long.  The  Romans,  however,  made  it  short,  as  in  the  lines  interpolated  in  Lncan 
(i.  488) :— . 

In  nebolis,  Mednana,  tois  marcere  perosus 
Andns  jam  plaoida  Llgeris  recreatar  ab  unda. 
And  in  Tibollns : — 

Testis  Arar,  Bhodannsqiie  celer,  magnusqne  Gammna, 

Camuti  et  flavi  cserala  lympha  Liger.  L  7,  11. 

*  The  names  of  almost  all  the  Gallic  tribes  correspond  to  the  modem  names 
either  of  districts  or  towns— generally  the  latter  -to  which  they  were  transferred 
in  the  later  Boman  era.  As  these  towns  serve  to  identity  the  position  of  the 
ancient  tribes,  we  have  added  them  in  the  text. 

*  They  extended  down  to  the  Aturis  and  the  Pyrenees : — 

CUii  tenet  et  ripas  Ataifi,  qoa  littore  cnrvo 

MoUiter  admiwnim  claudit  Tarbellious  »qaor.  Luc.  i.  420. 

Tarbella  Pyrene 
Testis,  et  ocean!  littora  SantonicL  Tuvll.  i.  7,  9. 

*  The  Convenie  were  (as  their  name  implies)  a  mixed  race. 

*  Solvuntor  flavi  longa  statione  BatenL  Luc.  L  402. 
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of  the  soviroefl  of  the  Tamis ;  the  Armni*  (Auvergne\  in  the  valley 
of  the  Elaver  and  the  adjacent  highlands;  the  Bitoilget  Ciibi  {BowyesX 
along  the  course  of  the  Liger  from  the  Elaver  to  the  Caris ;  the 
LamofloM  {Limoges^  to  the  W.  of  the  Arvemi ;  the  Santgnai 
{Saintes)y  N.  and  E.  of  the  estuary  of  the  Garumna;  and  the 
Ptetifaies,  or  Pieta^  {Poitiers\  along  the  left  hank  of  the  Liger.  Of 
the  ahove-mentioned  tribes  only  the  Tarbelli,  Convenes,  Ausci, 
Elusates,  and  Vasates,  were  proper  Aqvitani,  t.^.  of  the  stock  allied  to 
the  Iberians.  The  others  were  Celtae,  whom  Augustus  added  to  the 
Aquitani  when  he  extended  the  borders  of  the  country  from  the 
Grarumna  to  the  Liger.  Of  the  towns  in  Aquitania  we  know  little 
more  than  the  names:  Burdig&la,  the  and^it  representative  of 
Bourdeauxy  appears  to  have  been  the  moat  important:  and  the 
Roman  remains  at  Mediol&num,  8ainte$,  and  Xim5num,  FoUiers^ 
prove  them  to  have  been  large  towns.  It  may  be  said  generally  that 
ahnost  every  place  of  present  importance  was  in  existence  in  the 
Roman  era,  the  names  in  most  instances  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  ancient  tribes.' 

Lngdllnum,"  the  chief  town  of  the  Convenae  and  a  Roman  colony,  stood 
on  an  isolated  hill  by  the  Qarumna  ;  it  is  now  named  St.  Bertrand  de 
Cominge.  Elttsa,'  the  capital  of  the  Elusates,  stood  at  CivUat  near 
Eauee.  BnrdigUa,^  Bordeaux,  on  the  left  baok  of  the  Qarumna,  was 
the  port  of  the  Bituriges  Yivisci,  and  a  place  of  great  commerce  under 
the  empire :  it  became  the  metropolis  of  Aquitania  II.,  and  was  also  the 
seat  of  an  uniyersity.  The  only  Roman  building  still  existing  is  the 
amphitheatre,  called  the  Arines,  now  in  a  much  shattered  state. 
Vsiimna,  Perigueux,  the  capital  of  the  I^trooorii,  was  on  a  branch  of 
the  Duranius :  the  Roman  remains  are  extensive,  consisting  of  several 
bridges,  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  of  the  citadel,  and  a  round 
building  named  the  Tour  de  Vesone,  about  200  fb.  in  drcumferenoe  ;  there 


'  The  Arreml  elainied  descent  from  tiie  Tro»)ant : — 

Arremiqae  ansi  Latio  se  fingere  fratres 

Sanguine  ab  Iliaoo  populi.  '  Lvc.  i.  427. 

'  Note  '  above. 

*  The  terminations  of  rery  many  of  the  OalUc  names  of  towns  -vrere  sigdifl* 
cant;  e.g.  -dunum  «■  ««hill;**  -durum  (compare  the  Welsh  dwr)  «=  "water;** 
-rf^ttm=*"ford;"  -ftona  =  "boraidary;"  -Artra  ^^ "  bridge  ;**  -m<vt«  «="  field." 
These  Celtic  terminations  were  combined  by  the  Romans  with  Latin  prefixes  in 
many  cases ;  e.g.  Angostobona,  Juliomagns,  &o. 

•  It  is  noticed  by  Clandian  {in  Mt^fin.  1.  1S7) : — 

InTadit  mnros  Elostt,  notissima  dudum 
Tecta  petens. 
1  The  pronunciation  of  the  name  is  decided  by  Ausonius,  who  was  a  native  of 
Burdigala,  and  describes  the  place  at  length  in  his  Ordo  Nobiliuin  Urbium : — 
Burdigala  est  natale  solum,  dementia  cqdU 
Mitis  ubi  et  rigofle  larga  indulgentia  teme.  xiv.  8. 

Diligo  Burdigalam :  Romam  colo.     Civis  in  hac  sum, 
Consul  in  ambabus.     Cunse  hie,  ibi  sella  cnrulis.    Jd,  89. 
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are  several  Roman  camps  about  the  town.  DivSna,'  Cahars,  the  capital 
of  the  Oaduroi,  stood  on  the  Oltis:  it  was  supplied  with  water  by  an 
aqueduct  about  19  miles  in  lenp^h,  a  magnificent  work,  some  remains  of 
which  are  still  extant :  ruins  of  the  baths  and  of  the  theatre  have  also 
been  discovered.  Segodfbmm,  Rodez,  the  capital  of  the  Ruteni,  was  on 
a  tributarj  of  the  Tarnis.  Aiidezltlun,  the  capital  of  the  Gkbali,  has 
been  variously  identified  with  Javol$  and  Anterrieux,  Oergovia,  a  town 
of  the  Arvemi,  was  situated  on  a  mountain,  still  named  Oergoie,  about 
4  miles  S.  of  Clermont,  and  W.  of  the  Elaver  ;  in  front  of  the  town  is  a 
lower  hill  named  Pay  de  JumcU:  this  place  was  the  scene  of  some  im- 
portant operations  in  the  (Gallic  War,  when  Vercingetorix  was  attacked 
by  Csesar:  the  former  was  encamped  on  the  plateau  of  Qergovia  ;  the 
Latter  seized  the  Puy  de  Jussat,  and  brought  it  into  communication  with 
his  camp :  he  then  assaulted  Gergovia  &x>m  the  S.  side,  and  at  the  same 
time  diverted  the  enemy's  attention  by  a  feigned  attack  on  the  N.W.  ; 
the  troops  succeeded  m  getting  on  the  plateau,  but  were  afterwards 
driven  back.  jLvgiutoiiemetam,  Clermont^  the  capital  of  the  Arvemi, 
was  on  the  Elaver :  the  modem  name  is  derived  from  the  Clarua  Mons 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  AvarlcnsL,  Bourges,  the  capital  of  the  Bituriges 
Cubi,  stood  on  a  branch  of  the  Cans :  its  walls  are  particularly  described 
by  CflBsar  "B.  O.  vii.  23),  by  whom  it  was  besieged  and  taken  in  B.C.  52. 
Angnstorltam,  Limoges,  was  the  capital  of  the  Lemo vices.  MadioltaTiin, 
SairUes,  the  capital  of  the  Santones,  stood  on  the  Carantonus :  the 
remains  still  existing  of  an  aqueduct  and  an  amphitheatre  prove  it  to 
have  been  an  important  town :  there  is  an  arch  in  honour  of  Qerma- 
nicus  CsDsar,  singularly  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  Charente.  UmSiaam, 
Poitiers,  the  capital  of  the  Pictones,  was  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Vienne ;  there  are  remains  of  a  huge  amphitheatre,  capable  of  holding 
20,000  persons  ;  the  walls  are  7  French  feet  thick. 

n.  Nabbokensis. 

§  7.  Harbonensif,'  or,  as  it  was  originally  termed,  Provinda,  ex- 
tended along  the  Mediterranean  Sea  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  inland  to  the  Rhone  on  the  N.,  and  Ms.  Cebenna  on  the  W. 
With  the  exception  of  the  three  chains  already  noticed  as  forming  its 
limits,  there  were  no  other  momitains  in  this  portion  of  Gallia.  The 
chief  river  was  the  Bhodftaiifi  which  enters  the  province  at  the  Lacus 
Lemannus,  and  runs  first  to  the  W.,  as  far  as  Lugdunum,  then  S.  to 
the  Mediterranean,  where  it  forms  a  delta :  it  receives  as  tributaries, 


'  The  name  is  derived  by  Ausonius  ttova.  di,  "god^**  and  von,  "water** : — 

Divona  Celtamm  lingua,  Pons  addite  DItIs.         Clar,  Vrb,  {Burdig.)  32. 
*  Its  limits  are  thus  described  by  Ausonius  : — 

Insinuant  qua  se  Sequonis  Allobroges  oris, 

Cxoluduntque  Italos  Alpina  cacumina  fines ; 

Qua  Pyrenaicis  niribus  dirimuntur  Iberi ; 

Qua  rapitur  prteceps  Rhodanas  genitore  Lemano, 

Interiusque  premunt  Aqultanica  rura  Cebennte, 

Usque  in  Tectosagos  prinueTo  nomine  Volcas, 

Totum  Narbo  Mu  Ord,  Nob.  Urb.  xHi.  4. 

2  E  3 
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on  ite  left  bank,  the  lOra,^  Ish^,  which  rises  in  the  Alps,  and, 
flowing  by  Gratianopolis,  QrtnoUe,  joins  the  main  stream  a  little  N. 
of  Valentia ;  the  Snlgai,  Sorgue,  which  joins  at  Vindaliimi ;  and  the 
SroMitlaf  Durancey  which  rises  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  rushes  down 
with  a  violent  course  to  the  Rhone  at  Avenio.  The  other  rivers 
which  flow  into  tlie  Mediterranean  are — the  Yarns,  Var,  which  in  ite 
lower  course  forms  the  boundary  on  the  side  of  Italy ;  the  Araniis, 
Herault,  rising  in  the  Gehenna,  and  entering  the  sea  near  Agatha ; 
the  Ataz,'  Attagroi,  or  Harbo,  Aude,  rising  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
falling  into  the  Sinus  Qallicus  to  the  E.  of  Narbo :  and  lastly  the 
Telis  or  BuKdno,  Tet,  near  the  border  of  Spain. 

§  8.  The  chief  tribes  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  were— the  SardSnei,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  adjacent  sea-coast ;  the  Voloa 
divided  into  two  branches,  the  Teotof&gM  and  the  Arecomld*  who 
occupied  the  whole  country  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Rhone, 
the  former  W.,  the  latter  E.  of  the  range  of  Gehenna ;  the  Salyw, 
or  Sallavii,  E.  of  the  Rhone  from  the  Druentia  to  tiie  Mediter- 
ranean ;  the  CavarMt  N.  of  the  Druentia  about  Avenio ;  the 
Vooontii,'  more  to  the  E.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  &om  the  Druentia 
to  the  Isara ;  and  lastly,  the  AllobrSgei,'  between  the  Rhone,  the 
Isara,  and  the  Lake  Leman,  Narbonensis  contained,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  its  proximity  to  the  Italian  frontier,  some  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  Gaul.  In  the  interior  were  Aquas  Sexti«,  the 
first  Roman  colony  in  the  country,  Narbo,  the  earliest  colony  W.  of 
the  Rhone,  and  the  future  capital  of  the  province,  Arelate,  com- 
manding the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  Nemausus  on  the  road  between 
Arelate  and  Narbo,  and  Vienna  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhone,  S.  of 
Lugduniun.  These  towns  were  adorned  with  magnificent  buildings, 
some  of  which  rank  among  the  finest  specimens  of  Roman  architec- 
ture. On  the  coast  we  meet  with  the  old  Greek  colony  of  Massalia, 
which  attained  a  high  pitch  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  planted 
several  colonies  along  the  coast ;  and  Forum  Julii,  a  Roman  colony, 
and  the  chief  naval  station  on  this  coast. 

Clib&ii,  Elne,  was  the  nearest  town  to  the  Spanish  frontier  on  the 
coast-road  from  Narbo :  Hannibal  passed  through  it  on  his  advance  to 
Italy.  Busolno  lay  on  the  same  route  and  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  : 


*  Hannibal  followed  the  course  of  this  stream,  "  ijur,"  in  JArj,  zxi.  SI,  being 
a  corrupt  reading  for  Isara.  The  insula  of  which  he  speaks  was  at  the  junction 
of  the  rivers. 

^  Mitis  Atax  Latias  gaudet  non  ferre  carinas, 
Finis  et  Hesperiffi,  promoto  limite.  Varus.  Lvc.  i.  403. 

•  Hannibal's  route  lay  through  their  territory : — 

Jam  faciles  campos,  Jam  rura  Vooontia  carpit.         SiL.  Ital.  ili.  467. 
7  iEmula  nee  virtus  Capufls,  nee  Spartacus  acer, 

Novisque  rebus  infidelis  Allobrox.  Hon.  ^pod,  zvi.  5. 
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its  name  has  been  transformed  into  BouiiRoUt  and  the  site  of  the  town 
is  at  Castd  BouiiUon.  TolQfa,  Toulouse,  a  town  of  the  Tectoaages,  stood 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ghsurumna :  it  was  enriched  with  the  gold  and 
silver  found  in  the  siirrounding  district,  and  which  was  kept  in  ^e 
temples  as  a  sacred  deposit.  The  plunder  of  these  treasures  by  Caepio, 
followed  as  it  was  bv  his  defeat  bj  the  Cimbri,  led  to  the  proverb 
"Aurum  Tolosanum/'  as  a  warning  against  sacrilege.  It  afterwards 
became  a  colonia,  and  ^pears  to  have  been  a  seat  of  art  and  literature.' 
The  important  town  of  Karbo,  or  VarbOna,  NarhonM^  which  the  Romans 
elevated  into  the  capital  of  the  province,  stood  on  the  river  Atax  :  it 
belonged  originally  to  the  Volote  Arecomici,  and  was  first  occupied 
by  a  Roman  colony  in  b.c.  118,  and  sumamed  "Martius"  or  Marcius, 
probably  after  a  consul  who  was  engaged  in  a  contest  with  a  Ligurian 
tribe  in  that  year.  It  was  at  all  times  an  important  commercial  town, 
the  Atax  being  navigable  up  to  it ;  but  its  chief  importance  was  due  to 
its  position  in  reference  to  Spain  and  Aquitania.  It  was  adorned  with 
public  buildings,"  none  of  which  are  now  in  existence,  though  numerous 
antiquities  have  been  discovered.  The  adjacent  coast  was  famous  for 
its  oysters.  B»t6R»,  B^iers,^  was  on  the  Orbis,  E.  of  Narbo,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wine-producing  district:  there  are  vestiges  of  an  amphi- 
theatre and  of  an  aqueduct.  KemAQSiii,  Nimea,  Hie  chief  town  of  the 
VolcfB  Arecomici,  stood  a  little  W.  of  the  Rhone  on  the  road  between 
Arelate  and  Narbo.  The  town  was  itself  large,  and  contained  twenty- 
four  villages  in  its  territory.  The  remains  of  the  old  town  are  very  fine : 
the  amphitheatre,  which  is  tolerably  perfect,  was  437  feet  in  diameter, 
and  could  hold  17,000  persons;  the  present  height  of  the  walls  is  70  feet : 
there  is  also  a  beautiful  temple  dedicated  to  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Yems, 
now  used  as  a  museum,  and  named  Maiton  Carrie,  76  feet  long,  and  40 
wide,  with  30  Corinthian  fluted  pillars.  The  feunous  fountain,  noticed  by 
Ausonius,'  still  exists,  but  the  chief  supply  of  water  was  obtained  from 
some  springs  near  UzA,  and  conveyed  by  a  splendid  aqueduct:  a  portion 


Aqueduct  of  Nemansus,  now  odled  the  Pont  du  Card. 


*  Hence  Martial  (iz.  100)  terms  it  Palladia :~ 

Te  sibi  PalladiiD  antetulit  toga  docta  Toloss. 

*  Qaem  puleherrima  Jam  redire  Narbo.  Mast.  viii.  73. 

>  Festus  Avieniui  (589)  ftimishes  us  with  a  link  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  names : — 

Dehino 
Besaram  stetisse  fama  casca  tradidit. 
*  Non  Aponus  poto,  vitrea  non  lace  Nemausus 
Pnrior.  Ord,  Nob,  Urh.  xiv.  33. 
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of  this  work  remaina  acroas  the  Talley  of  Yardo,  and  is  named  ihePorU 
du  Oard:  it  has  three  tiers  of  arches;  the  lowest  containing  six  arches, 
the  next  eleven,  and  the  upper  one  thirty-five;  the  total  height  is  about 
155  feet,  and  the  length  on  the  top  about  870.  AieUlte,  Atiea,  a  town 
of  the  &tlyes,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  at  the  point 
where  it  bifurcates.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  with  the  surname  of  Sextani,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.  It  was  improved  by  Constantine,  and  a  new  town*  added  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  river  at  TrinquetaiUe,  The  amphitheatre,  of 
which  there  are  remains,  was  capable  of  holding  20,000  spectators  :  it 
is  not  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  that  of  Nemausus.  An  ETgyptian  obelisk 
and  some  ancient  tombs  are  the  other  most  interesting  monuments. 
AqnsB  Seztitt,  Jtx,  the  first  Roman  colony^  planted  in  Qaul,  B.c.  122, 
stood  about  18  Roman  miles  N.  of  Massilia.  Its  name  indicates  both 
the  presence  of  mineral  waters,  and  that  it  was  founded  by  Sextius 
Calvinus.  The  great  battle,  in  b.c.  102,  between  Marius  and  the 
German  tribes  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  was  probably  fought  at 
Meiragues,  two  leagues  from  Massilia,  the  modem  name  being  a  cor- 
ruption of  Marii  Ager,  Ifawirilift,  or  Ifaiwwilifti  as  the  Greeks  wrote  it, 
MarseiUeSf  stood  on  a  bay  some  distance  E.  of  the  mouUi  of  the  Rhone, 
in  the  midst  of  a  rather  sterile  district.'*  The  accounts  of  its  founda- 
tion are  somewhat  conflicting,  but  they  agi^ee  in  asserting  that  Pho- 
cseans  settled  there  about  600  b.c.^  It  was  built  on  rocky  ground: 
the  harbour,  named  Lacydon,  faced  the  S.,  and  lay  beneath  a  rock  in 
the  form  of  a  theatre.  Both  the  harbour  and  city  were  well  walled, 
and  the  town  was  of  considerable  extent,  but  contained  few  buildings 
worthy  of  notice  except  the  Ephesium,  or  temple  of  Ephesian  Artemis, 
and  the  temple  of  Delphinian  Apollo,  both  of  which  stood  on  the  citadel. 
Massalia  became  an  ally  of  Rome  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  was 
aided  by  her,  in  B,c.  154,  against  the  Ligurian  tribes  of  the  Oxybii  and 
Deceates.  In  b.c.  49,  it  sided  with  Pompey  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was 
taken  after  a  long  siege  by  C.  Trebonius,  Caesar's  legatus.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  town  was  aristocratic,  and  its  institutions  weregenei^y 
good.  The  habits  of  the  people  were  simple  and  temperate :  literature 
and  medicinal  science  were  cultivated  to  a  certain  extent.  Its  com- 
merce was  extensive,  and  it  planted  colonies  on  the  shores  of  Gaul 
and  Spain.  Its  prosperity  declined  aftei:  the  planting  of  a  Roman 
colony  at  Narbo.  Fomm  Jnlii,  FrijuBt  was  the  chief  naval  station  of 
the  Romans,  and  held  the  same  position  which  Totdon  (the  ancient 
T«lo  ICartiiifl)  now  holds  on  this  coast.  It  lay  considerably  £.  of 
Massalia,  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay,  which  was  partly  enclosed  by 


s  It  ifl  hence  termed  by  Ausonius  duplex :  it  also  reoeived  the  name  of  Con- 
stantina : — 

Pande,  duplex  Arelate,  tuos,  blanda  hospita,  portxis, 

Oollula  Roma  Arelas  :  quam  Narbo  Martius,  et  quam 

Accolit  Alpinis  opulenta  Vienna  oolonU.  Ord,  Clar.  Vrh.  viii.  1. 

*  It  produced  the  vine : — 

Cum  tua  centenos  expugnet  sportula  cives, 

Fumea  Mossiliic  ponere  vina  potes.  Mart.  xiii.  13S. 

*  Aristotle  names  Euscenus,  and  Plutarch  Protos,  as  its  founder.  There  is  a 
romantic  story  that  one  of  these  ttvo  was  chosen  as  husband  by  the  daughter  of 
Nannud,  king  of  the  country,  her  choice  being  signified  by  the  presentation  of  a 
cup  of  water,  or  of  wine  and  water. 
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two  moles :  the  entrance  of  the  bay  has  been  choked  up  by  the  deposits 
of  the  river  Argenteus,  and  the  entrance  to  the  port  is  now  3000  feet 
from  the  sea.  The  place  was  probably  named  after  Julius  Csosar,  but 
it  first  became  a  station  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  had  various  sur- 
names, such  as  Classica,  from  its  being  the  station  of  the  fieet,  and  Octa- 
vanorum,  probably  fr^m  the  8th  legion  being  settled  there.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  On.  Agricola,  and  was  further  known  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  sauce  named  garum.  A  triumphal  arch,  the  ruins  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, an  old  gateway,  and  parts  of  the  aqueduct  still  remain. 
AxLtip6)is,  Antibes^  further  £.  on  the  coast,  was  a  colony  of  Massalia, 
and  under  the  Ilomans  a  munieipium':  it  was  rather  famous  for  its 
pickle :  there  are  remains  of  a  theatre  and  a  few  other  buildings  there.* 
AyaniOy  Avignony  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Druentia  with  the  Rhone : 
it  was  reputed  a  colony  of  Massalia.  ArauiiOi  Orange,  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cavares,  near  the  E.  bank  of  Uie  Rhone;  it  became  a 
oolony  with  the  additional  title  of  SecundanOrum.  The  Roman  remains 
are  numerous,  the  most'  remarkable  being  a  triumphal  arch,  about 
60  feet  high,  with  three  archways,  inscribed  **  Mario,"  but  of  a  later 
period  than  the  Marius  who  defeated  the  Teutones  ;  and  the  remains  of 
an  aqueduct  near  the  town.  EbrodflniinL,  Enibrunt  was  situated  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Druentia  imder  the  Cottian  Alps :  it  became  the 
capital  of  Alpes  Mmitimfe.  Brigaatiiim,  Briangon,  was  the  first  town 
in  Q&vii  on  the  road  from  Segusio  over  Mont  Qtnevre :  at  this  point  the 
road  branched  off  W.  to  the  valley  of  the  Isara,  and  S.W.  to  that  of  the 
Druentia.  l^snna,  Vienne,  lay  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Rhone,  in  the 
country  of  the  Allobroges.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  became  a 
ooloma,  and  a  great  place,  even  rivalling  Lugdunum.^  The  foundationa 
of  the  massive  Roman  walls,  20  feet  thick,  still  remain;  there  are  also 
some  arcades  which  probably  served  as  the  entrance  to  the  thermse,  a  well 
preserved  temple  of  the  Corinthian  order,  dedicated  to  Augustus  and 
Li  via,  now  used  as  a  museum,  and  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  and 
of  four  large  aqueducts,  chiefly  constructed  under  ground.  Pilate  is  said 
to  have  b^n  banished  to  Vienna:  an  unfimshed  pyramid  on  a  quadran- 
gular base,  of  a  total  height  of  52  feet,  is  called,  without  any  good 
reason,  "Pontius  Pilate's  Tomb." 

Roman  Roads. — The  l^a  Amelia  was  carried  on  under  Augustus  fr^m 
Vada  Sabbata  in  Li^uria  to  Arelate^  on  the  Rhone,  passing  through 
Antipolis,  Forum  Juhi,  and  Aquse  Sextise.  From  Arelate  the  chief  line 
of  communication  with  Spain  commenced,  passing  through  Nemausus 
and  Narbo.  A  road  sometimes  named  Via  Bomitia  ran  along  the  £. 
bank  of  the  Rhone  through  Vienna  to  Lugdunum.  From  Vienna  roads 
led  to  the  Alpis  Graia,  Little  St,  Bernard^  and  to  the  Alpis  Cottia, 
Mont  Oenevre. 


<  Antipolitani,  fateor,  sum  filia  thynni 

Essem  si  scombri,  non  tlbi  missa  forem.  Mabt.  xiii.  lOS. 

f  Its  beauty  is  referred  to  by  Martial,  i^d  its  state  of  cnltore  may  be  inferred 
ttom  the  circumstance  that  both  his  own  and  Pliny's  works  were  to  be  had  at  the 
booksellers'  shops  there  : — 

Fertur  habere  meos,  si  vera  est  fiuna,  llbelloe, 

Inter  delicias,  pulehra  Vienna,  suae.  In.  TiL  88. 

It  was  also  famous  for  its  wine : — 

Hieo  de  ritlfera  veni  se  pioata  Vienna 

Ne  dubites :  mislt  Romulus  ipse  mihl.  Id.  xiii.  107. 
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Book  IV. 


iAnhMh'a\ 


The  Pftsses  of  the  Alps,  to  Illustrate  Hannibal's  Route. 

KannxbcXn  March. — The  route  pursued  by  Hannibal  in  hia  celebrated 
expedition  from  Spain  to  Italy,  lay  wholly  through  the  portion  of  Gaul 
we  have  been  describing.  He  entered  it  by  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  thenoe  followed  the  coast-road  by  Ruscino,  Narbo,  and 
Nemausus,  reaching  the  Rhone  a  little  above  Avenio.  Having  crossed 
the  river,  he  followed  up  the  left  bank  to  the  Isara,  and  thenoe  along 
the  latter  stream  to  the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the  lower  ridges 
of  the  Alps  near  Orenoble.  From  this  point  his  route  is  unoertain : 
according  to  some  authorities  he  pursued  the  route  marked  I.  in  the 
accompanying  plan,  which  follows  the  Isara,  and  crosses  the  LitHe  St, 
Bernard  into  the  valley  of  ^osta^  and  thenoe  down  to  Turin:  according 
to  others  he  pursued  route  II.,  which  follows  the  Arc  over  Ml.  CenU, 
and  thence  straight  down  to  8iua  and  Tiurin:  lastly,  he  may  have 
pursued  route  III.,  following  the  Romanche  by  Boura  d'Oytans  and 
across  ML  Chnhre.  The  objections  to  route  I.  are  its  length,  and  the 
fact  that  the  valley  of  the  Dora  was  occupied  by  a  verv  warlike  tribe, 
the  Salassi,  who  would  not  have  permitted  Hannibal  s  army  to  pas« 
unopposed.  Between  II.  and  III.  there  is  not  much  to  choose :  but  the 
latter  was  probably  the  one:  at  all  events  the  Mont  Oenevre  route  was 
the  more  frequented  route  in  the  Roman  period;  it  was  probably  the 
one  explored  by  Pompey  in  B.C.  77,  and  was  certainly  followed  by 
Caesar  m  his  expedition  against  the  Helvetians.  The  two  stations  Ad 
Martis  and  Brigantio  are  the  modem  Otdx  and  Brianfon. 

Many  of  the  villages  on  the  road  to  St.  Bernard  derive  their  namee 
from  the  Roman  miles  measured  from  Vienna,  as  SepUme  (7),  Oyiier  (8), 
and  Diimoz  (10). 

III. — ^LUGDUNKNSIS. 

§  9.  Lngdnnaniis  was  separated  from  Aquitania  on  the  S.W.  by 
the  Liger,  and  from  Narbonensis  on  the  S.£.  by  the  Bhodanus  :  on 
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the  E.,  where  it  was  contiguons  to  Belgica,  there  was  no  natural 
boundary,  but  the  limit  between  them  would  be  coincident  with  a 
.  line  leaving  the  Rhine  near  its  great  bend  at  Bade^  and  striking 
across  to  the  British  Channel  at  the  point  where  the  50th  parallel 
falls  on  it.  The  mountain  range  of  Jura  lies  wholly  in  Lugdunensis, 
and  the  chief  rivers  are  the  border  streams  of  the  liger  and  the 
Bhodanus,  the  former  of  which  receives  on  its  right  bank  at  Julio- 
magus  the  MeduAoa,  Mayenney  while  the  latter  has  an  important 
tributary  in  the  Arar,  Saone^*  which  rises  in  Vosegus,  and  flows 
with  a  slow  current  to  the  S.,  receiving  the  Bubii*  Doubs^  on  its  left 
bank,  and  joining  the  main  stream'  at  Lugdunum.  We  have 
further  to  notice  the  Seqn&na,  /Seine,  which  rises  in  the  high  lands 
S.  of  LangreSy  and  flows  to  the  N.W.  into  the  British  Channel :  it 
receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Xatrfina,  Mame,  and  the  Ii&ra,  Owe, 
with  its  tributary  the  AxSna,  Aime ;  and  on  its  left  bank  the 
Zoaunus,  YonnCy  which  is  known  to  us  only  from  inscriptions. 

§  10.  The  nations  occupying  Lugdunensis  from  S.E.  to  N.W. 
were — the  Segnsiini,  between  the  Liger  and  the  Rhodanus,  and,  in 
Caosar's  time  at  all  events,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Rhodanus 
and  the  Arar;  the  .fidui,  between  the  Liger  and  the  Arar;  the 
Idngdnei,^  Langres^  about  the  sources  of  the  Mame  and  Seine,  N.'of 
the  iEdui ;  the  Bendneit  Sens,  N.W.  of  the  ^dui  to  the  Sequana 
near  Paris;  the  Camfltei,^  Chartres,  between  the  Sequana  below 
Paris,  and  the  Liger,  and  even  beyond  the  Liger  to  the  Elaver; 
the  Aulerei,  between  the  Sequana  in  its  lower  course  and  the  Liger, 
divided  into  two  great  branches,  the  Eborovloei,'  Evrettx,  in  the  N., 
and  the  Genomftni,  Mans,  in  the  S. ;  the  Vanmitef,  Nantes,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Liger  near  its  mouth ;  the  Amioilei,^  a  general 
name  for  the  maritime  tribes  between  the  mouths  of  the  Liger  and 
of  the  Sequana,  of  which  the  most  important  were  the   VenSti, 


^  The  modem  name  is  derired  from  Saacona,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
true  Gallic  name  of  the  river. 

*  Qua  Rhodanus  raptom  velocibus  undis 

Ifi  mare  fert  Ararim.  Luc.  i.  483. 

1  The  Lingones  are  described  as  a  warlike  race  by  Lucan : — 
Castraque  quae  Yogesi  ourvam  super  ardua  rupem 
Pugnaces  i^tis  oohibebant  Lingonas  armlt.  i.  397. 

>  They  are  noticed  by  Tibullus  (i.  7,  22)  under  the  form  of  Camuti  :— 
Camuti  et  llavi  cierula  lympha  liger. 

*  In  Caesar  {JB.G,  iii.  17)  the  text  has  Eburones  instead  of  Eburoviccs.  The 
reading  in  vii.  75,  *'  Brannovii,'*  as  a  branch  of  the  Aulerei,  is  probably  an 
interpolation ;  the  Brannovioei  noticed  in  the  same  passage  must  have  been  a 
distinct  tribe,  as  they  lived  8.  of  the  iBdui;  the  SiabUlitef,  N.W.  of  the 
Oenomani,  are  noticed  as  a  branch  of  the  Aulcrci  by  Ptolemy. 

*  The  name  Armorica  is  derived  ftom  the  Celtic  words  ar,  **  on,"  and  mor,  ' 
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VanneSf  on  the  coast  W.  of  the  Namnetes,  a  sea-faring  race,  who 
carried  on  trade  with  Britain,  and  who,  from  the  character  of  their 
coast,  hroken  up  hy  numerous  promontories  or  Ungfdce  surrounded 
with  shallow  water,  enjoyed  great  security ;  the  Otismii,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  Bretagne;  and  the  ITnellii  in  t^e  peninsula  of  Cotantin, 
Lugdunensis  contained  comparatively  few  towns  of  importance : 
Lugdunum,  the  capital  of  the  proVince,  stood  opposite  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  Bhone  with  the  Arar.  Augustodunum,  near  the 
Liger,  is  i»oyed,  by  its  extensive  remains,  to  have  been  a  fine 
town ;  and  the  position  of  Gen&bum,  in  command  of  the  passage 
across  the  Liger,  rendered  it  a  valuable  military  station.  The 
modem  capital  of  Frcmce  is  represented  by  Lutetia,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  small  place,  but  valuable  from  its  safe  position  on 
an  island  in  the  Seine,  whence  either  bank  was  accessible  to  its 
inhabitants. 

The  Roman  colonv  of  LugdfliLiim  was  planted  by  L.  Munatius  Plancus 
in  B.C.  43,  and  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna.  It  stood  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Arar  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  named  Fourvi^.  The 
modem  town  of  Lyon$  originallv  occupied  the  same  site,  that  portion  of 
the  city  which  lies  between  the  two  rivers  Arar  and  Rhone  being  a 
modem  addition.  The  position  of  Lugdunum,  as  a  place  of  trade 
and  a  central  spot  of  communication,  seciu^  to  it  a  large  amount  of 
prosperity.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  Seneca's  time,  and  restox^ed 
by  the  Emperor  Nero.  It  was  again  burnt  by  the  soldiers  of  Septimius 
Severus  in  a.d.  197.  Between  the  two  rivers  stood  the  Ara  Augusti,* 
dedicated  to  the  emperor  by  the  sixty  states  of  Gaul,  each  of  which  was 
represented  by  a  figure.  A  church  was  planted  at  Lugdunum  at  an 
early  period,  which  suffered  a  furious  pei'secution  in  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  in  a.d.  172  or  177  :  Irenseiis  was  one  of  its  bishops.  The 
Roman  remains  are  small :  there  are  traces  of  a  theatre  on  the  Place  cies 
Minimes,  and  of  a  camp  on  the  W.  side  of  the  8a6ne :  some  of  the 
arches  of  the  great  aqueduct  (50  miles  long)  are  preserved  at  Cham- 
ponost :  there  were  two  other  aqueducts  of  great  length.  Cabilld&imi, 
Chdlon,  was  a  town  of  the  iEdui  on  the  Arar:  the  Romans  kept  a  fleet 
of  some  kind  there,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  conunerdal 
importance.  Bibraete,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  Au^pxitodllniiiii. 
whence  the  modem  AutuUt  was  the  chief  town  of  the  JBdui,  and  stood 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Liger:  it  was  the  chief  place  of  education  for  the 
noble  youths  of  Gaul,  and  was  altogether  a  verv  important  town.  Near 
it  Ceesar  defeated  the  Helvetii  in  a  pitched  oattle:  it  was  seized  by 
Sacrovir  in  a.d.  21,  was  taken  by  Tetricus  in  the  time  of  Gdlienus,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Attila.  The  Roman  remains  at 
Autun  are  numerous,  oonsisting  of  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  with  two  of 
the  main  entrances,  Porte  d'Arroux,  50  feet  high  and  60  broad,  and 
Porte  8L  Andri^  60  feet  high  and  40  broad,  the  rums  of  a  theatre,  traces 
of  an  amphitheatre  with  a  naumachia  near  it  supplied  by  an  aqueduct 
from  three  large  ponds  outside  the  town,  and  the  remains  of  a  magni- 
ficent temple  of  Janus :  the  names  3fon^  (Mens  Jovis)  and  Chaumar 


*  Aot  Lngdanenaem  rhetor  dictoms  ad  arain.  Jvr.  i.  44. 
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(Campus  Maitius)  are  vestiges  of  the  Roman  era.  Aleda,  AUMj  a  town 
of  the  Mandubii,  was  situated  on  a  lofbj  hill  between  the  streams  Loxe 
and  Lozerairit  tributaries  of  the  Yonne.  It  was  here  that  the  Gauls, 
under  Yercingetorix,  made  their  final  stand  in  b.c.  52.  Agendlenm,  SenSf 
was  the  chief  town  of  the  Senones,  and  under  the  later  Roman  empire 
became  the  capital  of  Lugdunensis  IV.  Lntetia,  Parts,  the  capital  of 
the  Parisii,  stood  on  the  Sequana,  and  was  originally  confined  to  an 
island  forming  a  portion  of  La  Cit€  (derived  from  dviim),  the  original 
isle  having  been  increased  since  the  Roman  period,  by  the  addition  of 
two  other  small  islands.  It  was  never  a  large  place  imder  the  Romans, 
though  it  may  have  occupied  some  ground  on  one  or  both  of  the  banks 
of  the  river,  with  which  the  island  was  connected  by  bridges.  The 
place  was  threatened  by  Labienus,  in  B.C.  52,  without  effect.  Julian 
spent  a  winter,  and  was  proclaimed  Augustus  there,  a.d.  358.  Some 
sculptured  stones,  and  a  portion  of  a  subterranean  aqueduct,  are  th^ 
only  Roman  remains.  Sotom&gos,  which  was  afterwards  contracted 
into  Rotomimi,  and  this  into  Rwien,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Velio- 
casses  on  the  Sequana.^  C^en&bQm,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
Anreli&ni,  and  hence  0rl4ans,  was  an  emporium  of  the  Camutes  on  the 
Liger  :  it  was  the  focus  of  the  great  insurrection  in  B.C.  52,  and  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Csssar  :  its  later  name  is  supposed  to  have  been 
given  after  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  in  whose  reign  the  walls,  of  which 
there  are  some  traces,  may  have  been  built.  OeMarodllniim,  Tourt,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Turones  (whence  the  modem  name),  was  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Liger.  Jnliom&gns,  the  capital  of  the  Andecavi,  from 
whom  its  modem  name  Angen  comes,  was  on  the  Meduana^  a  short 
distance  above  its  junction  with  the  Liger. 

Islands* — Off  the  coast  of  Lugdunensis  were  two  groups  of  islands — 
VenetitosB  Luralse,  off  the  W.  coast,  of  which  Tindllis,  Belle-Isle,  is  the 
largest ;  and  Cssaria,  Jerseyi,  Saniia,  Guernsey,  and  BidfLna,  Aldemey, 
off  the  N.  coast. 

IV. — ^Beloioa. 

§  11.  Belgioa  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  rivers  Sequana  and 
Matrona ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Fretum  Gallicum,  Straits  of  Dover^  and 
the  German  Ocean ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Rhine ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Rhone  and  the  Alps.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Jura,  Vosegut,  and 
the  Pennine  Alps,  fall  within  these  limits,  together  with  the  fol- 
lowing rivers — the  border  stream  of  the  Bhenvs,  which  rises  on  the 
W,  side  of  Ms.  Adula,  passes  through  the  Laciis  VenStus,  L.  of 
Constance^  in  its  upper  course,  receives  as  tributaries  on  its  left 
bank,  the  Hava,  Ndhe^  at  Bingium,  Bingen^  and  the  Mosella,*  MoseUe^ 


*  The  MoselU  is  nndoubtedly  noticed  in  Cssar  {B.  O,  It.  15)  in  the  words  «ad 
confluentem  Moam  et  Rheni."     Whether  the  rircr  was  called  Mosa  as  well  as 
Mosella,  or  whether  there  is  a  mistake  of  the  author  or  his  copyists,  is  uncertain. 
The  bonks  of  the  Moselle  presented  very  much  the  same  appearance  in  the 
4th  century  a.o.  as  at  present,  heing  well  clad  with  vines : — 
Qua  sublimis  apex  longo  super  ardua  tractu 
Et  rupee  et  aprica  Jugi,  flexusque  sinusque 
YJtibus  adsurgunt  naturalique  theatro.  Avsok.  Idyl,  x.  154. 
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at  Gonfluentes,  CcblentZf  and  finally  discharged  its  waters  throogb 
two  main  streams,^  of  which  the  western,  uniting  with  the  Mosa, 
received  the  name  of  ValUUis,  Waal,  while  the  eastern  retained  the 
name  of  the  original  stream ;  the  Mota,  Meuse  or  Maaa^  which  rise^ 
about  48"*  N.  lat.,  and  flows  towards  the  N.,  receiving,  as  above 
noticed,  a  branch  of  the  Rliine,  before  its  discharge ;  the  Sealdis, 
Schdde,  more  to  the  W.,  which  is  described  by  Cassar  {B.  G,  vi.  33) 
as  flowing  into  the  Mosa ;  and,  lastly,  the  Bam&ra,  Somme^  which 
falls  into  the  Fretum  Grallicum  in  the  W.  part  of  the  province. 

§  12.  The  most  important  tribes^  were  located  in  the  following 
manner — the  Hilvetii,'  in  the  plains  of  Switzerland^  between  Jura 
on  the  W.,  the  Rhone  on  the  S.,  and  the  Rhine  on  th^  N.  and  E. ; 
they  were  divided  into  four  pagi^  or  cantons,  of  which  two  are  named, 
viz. :  Urbigenus,  or  Verbigenus,  which  is  supposed  to  have  reached 


Its  dieerAxl  wsptel  is  notioed : — 

Hand  aliter  plaeida  rabter  yada  Ueta  Mosellso 

Detegit  admixtos  non  oono(^or  herba  lapillos. — Avson.  It^l.  x.  7S. 

^  Pliny  notices,  in  addition  to  the  two  already  specified,  a  third, 
Flevnm,  which  flowed  towards  the  N.  into  the  lakes  {Zmder  Zee),  This  was 
probably  identical  with  the  artificial  channel,  FOMa  DfOiiina,  of  which  Tacitus 
q)eak8  {Aim.  ii.  6).  Ptolemy  notices  three  outlets,  all  of  them  N.  ot  the  Mosa. 
In  the  midst  of  these  somewhat  conflicting  statements  it  is  clear  that  the  Rhine 
Proper,  which  deviates  from  the  Waal  at  Pannerden  and  enters  the  sea  near 
Leyden,  was  the  boondary  between  Gaul  and  Germany. 

*  The  ethnology  of  Bclgica  is  inToIved  in  considerable  difflcnlty:  generally 
speaking  it  will  be  found  that  the  divisions  of  this  province  represent  the  two 
main  elements  of  the  population,  i.e,  that  the  tribes  in  the  two  Oermani®  were 
Germans,  and  those  in  the  two  Bdgics  were  Belgians.  But  it  must  be  remarked 
that  many  of  the  tribes  on  the  border  of  Bclgica  irere  to  a  certain  exteiit  Germans. 
We  may  instance  the  Menapii,  Nervii,  and  Treverl. 

*  The  Helvetii  come  prominently  forward  in  the  history  of  Ceesar's  wars  in 

B.C.  6ft.  They  formed  the 
plan  of  migrating  in  a  body 
from  their  own  territory 
into  the  heart  of  Gallia. 
C»sar  prevented  them  firom 
entering  Pxovinda  by  throw- 
ing up  a  wall,  probably  of 
earth,  19  miles  long  and 
16  feet  high,  marked  ▲  a  in 
the  accompanying  plan, 
along  the  8.  bank  of  the 
Rhone  (1)  firem  the  point 
(4)  where  it  issues  from 
L.  Leman  (S)  across  the 
Arve  (3)  to  where  the  Mi. 
aux  Vachea  (6)  presses  the 
8.  side  of  the  river.  The 
Helvetii  were  compelled 
therefore  to  go  through  the 
pass  of  Fort  V  Solute  on  the 
N.  side,  and  thus  to  follow 

the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Arar.    They  were  met  by  Cnsar  and  utterly 
defeated  near  Bibraote,  and  only  1 10,000  returned  home  out  of  300,000. 


Map  showing  the  posiiion  ofCoisar's  Munis. 
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m 
from  Salodumm,  Soloihumf  as  far  as  Aquas  HelveticsB,  Baderiy  near 
the  Aar  ;  and  Tiguiinus  more  to  the  S.,  between  L.  Marat  on  the  N., 
Jura  on  the  W.,  and  the  L.  of  Geneva  on  the  S.,  its  limits  on  the 
E.  not  being  known ;  the  other  two  pagi  are  not  named^  but  may 
have  been  the  TugSni,  between  L.  Zurich  and  L.  of  Cofistanz,  and  the 
Ambrones  to  the  S.  of  the  two  first ;  the  BanTanli  along  the  Rhine 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bdsh ;  the  Seqii&iii,^  between  the  upper  Arar 
in  the  W.,  Jura  in  the  E.,  and  the  Rhone,  near  Geneva,  in  the  S. ; 
the  Leuei,'  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Moselle ;  the  Bsmi,  Rheima^ 
between  the  Mame  and  the  Meuee ;  the  German  tribes  of  the  Tr£boooi> 
ITamStes,  and  Vangifines,'  along  the  Upper  Rhine ;  the  Meitomatrfcl, 
MetZf  N.  of  the  Leuci  on  the  course  of  the  Moeelle^  and  at  one  time 
reaching  E.  to  the  Rhine,  but  subsequently  restricted  to  the  W.  of 
the  Voeges  by  the  German  immigrants ;  the  Treriri^  or  Treveii, 
Treves^  on  the  Lower  MoseUe,  from  the  Meuse  in  the  W.  to  £he 
Rhine  in  the  E.,  though  their  position  on  the  course  of  the  latter 
river  is  by  no  means  well  defined ;  the  UMi,  a  German  tribe,  who 
in  Caesar's  time  lived  E.  of  the  Rhine  opposite  the  Treveri,  but  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  a  district 
between  the  Treveri  and  the  Gugemi,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood 
Coioffne ;  the  Ongenii  to  the  N. ;  the  Batavi,'  a  branch  of  the  Ohatti 
who  left  their  country  and  settled,  before  Caesar's  time,  in  the  island 
(Batavorum  insula)  formed  by  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Rhine 
on  the  N.  and  S.  and  the  sea  on  the  W. ;  the  Menapii,  in  Caesar's 
time,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  and  along  the  coast  as  far  W.  as 
the  Morini  (the  German  tribes  of  the  ITsipStei  and  TenothSrl  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  settled  in  their  territory)  ;  the  ITenrii '  on  the  right 


>  The  Sequani  appear  to  hare  been  skilfU  weavers : — 
Hano  tibi  Sequanics  plngnem  textrids  alomnam, 

Qos  LacedaDmoniam  barbara  nomen  habet ; 
Sordida,  eed  gelido  non  aspemanda  Decembri 

Dona,  peregrinam  mittimus  endromida.  Mart.  ir.  19. 

'  The  Lend  and  Rem!  are  noticed  by  Lnean  as  skilfbl  spearmen : — 

Optimos  ezensso  Lenoos  Rhemusque  laoerto.  i.  424. 

*  £t  qui  te  laxis  imitantur,  Sarmata,  braocis 

Vangiones.  Luc.  1.  480. 

*  Tu  quoqae,  lietatas  conyerti  pnelia,  Trerir.  Id.  L  441. 

*  The  Batari  are  described  as  a  fierce  race,  of  large  sixe,  with  light  or  red 
hair: — 

Batarique  truces,  quos  »re  recunro 

Stridentes  acuere  tube.  Lvc.  1.4^. 
Hie  petit  Euphraten  juvenis  domitique  Batari 

Custodes  aquilas,  armis  industrius.  Jvr.  riii.  51. 

Sum  flguU  lusus,  rt(/8  persona  BatavL  Mart.  xir.  176. 

Jam  puer  auHeomo  praformidate  Batavo.  Sil.  Ital.  iiL  608. 

•  The  NervU  oflSnred  a  most  determined  resistance  to  the  Bomaxis :  they  were 
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bank  of  the  upper  Scaldis ;  the  Morini  ^  along  the  sea-coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Soaldis  in  the  E.  to  the  territory  of  the  Ambiani  in 
the  W. ;  the  BaUoriei,  Beauvais,  between  the  upper  Samara  and  the 
Sequana,  reputed  the  first  of  the  Belgio  tribes  in  numbers  and 
influence ;  and  the  Caliti,  Caux^  on  the  sea-coast  E.  of  the  Sequana. 
The  towns  of  Belgica  rose  to  importance  at  a  comparatively  late 
date,  llie  dangers  that  threatened  the  Roman  empire  on  the  aide  of 
Germany  necessitated  a  number  of  garrisons  along  the  coiurse  of 
the  Rhine,  commencing  with  Argentoratum,  and  extending  down  to 
Lugdunum  Batavorum,  between  which  points  we  have  Mogonti&cum, 
Bingium,  Bouna,  Colonia  Agripplna,  Ajsciburgium,  Castra  Yetdra, 
and  other  less  important  towns.  Augusta  Trevirorum,  on  the 
Mosella,  was  the  finest  town  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
general  residence  of  the  Roman  Emperors  in  their  visits  to  northern 
Gaul.  Divodurum,  on  the  same  river,  and  Durocort^rum,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Isara,  are  also  proved  by  their  remains  to  have  been 
important  and  fine  cities. 

Ck>lonia  EquMtris  Hoyiodunimi,  Nycn,  was  in  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii  on  the  L.  of  Geneva :  the  name  of  Eq^cttre  is  said  still  to 
attach  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Nyon,  ATOitXeiim,  Avem^ie*,  the 
capital  of  the  Helvetii,  stood  N.E.  of  Geneva:  it  became  a  Roman 
colony  with  the  name  Fia  Flavia  Constans  Emerita :  there  are  remains 
of  its  amphitheatre  and  aqueduct,  and  part  of  its  wall.  Salodflnun, 
Bdoihum^  was  another  town  of  the  Helvetii,  of  which  some  ancient 
remains  are  still  extant.  VJndonissa,  Windiach,  near  the  Aar^  was  a 
oonaiderable  place,  and  the  station  of  the  2l8t  Legion  in  a.j>.  71 :  theiB 
are  traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  various  other  Roman  remains  on  its 
site.  Augusta  BauraoOnuiif  Augtt,  6  miles  £.  of  Bade,  wasthe  chief 
town  of  the  Rauraci :  a  Roman  colony  was  planted  there  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  by  L.  Munatius  Plancus.  Vesonlao,  Beeanfon,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Sequani,  stood  on  the  Dubis,  Dovhs^  a  tributary  of  the  Arar : 
the  position  of  the  town  is  correctly  described  by  Csesar  as  being  on  a 
peninsula  surrounded  by  the  Dubis ;  but  he  is  wrong  in  stating  the 
width  of  the  neck  of  land  which  connects  it  with  the  adjacent  country 
as  600  Roman  feet,  its  width  really  being  1500.  Vesontio  sufiered 
severely  from  the  Alemanni,  Huns,  and  others  ;  a  triumphal  arch  and 
a  part  of  the  aqueduct  are  all  the  remains  of  the  old  town.  TuUumf 
TouLt  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Leud.  Catalauni,  or,  as  the  name  is 
otherwise  given,  Burooatalaumm,  Ch^hne-eur-Mame^  in  the  territory  of 
the  Remi,  was  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Attila  and  his  Huns  by  the 
Roman  Aetius  in  a.d.  451 :  the  name  implies  a  people  as  well  as  a  town« 
Dnroeortfirnm,  Beimsy  was  the  capital  of  the  Remi,  and  the  centre  where 


CQt  up  by  Gicsar  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabis  in  b.c  57  ;  they  revolted  in  54,  and 
were  again  defeated  by  C»8ar  in  53. 

— — -^ nimiumqae  rebellis 

Nerrias,  et  Cfcsi  pollutos  sanguine  Cottao.  tvc  i.  438. 

'  Their  name,  ftom  tnoTt  "  the  sea,**  bespeaks  a  Celtic  origin :  they  ai«  notioed 
by  Yirgil  as  the  m<Mt  distant  of  the  Continental  nations  : — 

JSztremique  hominum  Morini.  ^n,  viii.  737. 
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numerous  roads  met ;  it  also  possessed  a  school  of  rhetoric :  it  contained 
numerous  Roman  edifices,  of  which  a  triumphal  arch  with  three 
gateways  and  eight  Corinthian  colunms,  and  some  traces  of  the.Thermso, 
are  the  only  remains.  Bivodflnun,  Meiz,  probably  derived  its  name 
from  being  situated  at  the  junction  (diro  =  **two**)  of  thp  Moselle  and 
SeiXle :  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Mediomatrici,  and  became  from  its 
position  an  important  place.  In  a.d.  70,  4000  of  its  inhabitants  were 
massacred  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius :  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Huns  in 
the  fifth  century.  The  town  was  supplied  with  water  by  a  magnificent 
aqueduct  six  French  leagues  in  length ;  of  this,  five  arches  remain  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  and  seventeen  on  its  right  bank  at  Jouy, 
one  of  which  is  64  feet  high.  Argentor&tam,  afterwards  Stratisburgium, 
whence  its  modem  name  Strasburgy  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Tribocci 
on  the  Rhine.  The  Romans  had  a  manufactory  of  arms,  and  Julian 
defeated  the  Alemanni  there.  Hoviom&giis,  Speier,  lower  down  the 
course  of  the  Rhine,  was  the  capital  of  the  Nemetes.  MogontUUmm, 
MainZy  on  the  Rhine,  was  a  municipium,  and  Ib  noted  as  the  spot  where 
a  monument  was  erected  in  honour  of  Drusus,  father  of  Germanicus. 
Bingiimi,  Bingen,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nava  and  the  Rhine,  was  a 
Roman  station,  and  is  noticed  by  Tacitus  in  connection  with  the  war  of 
Civilis.  Augusta  Trevirgnun,  Trier  or  Treves,  was  a  Roman  colony, 
planted  probably  by  Augustus,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  MoseUe :  it  was 
connected  with  the  other  side  of  the  river  by  a  bridge,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  walled  from  the  time  of  its  erection.  Ausonius  places 
Treviri  fourth  in  his  list  of  "nobilee  urbes:"  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  regular  imperial  residence  in  this  part  of  QbuI  in  the  fourth  century. 
It  was  one  of  the  sixty  cities  taken  by  the  Franks  and  the  Alemanni 
after  the  death  of  Aurelian,  and  recovered  by  Probus.  Constantine  the 
Great  frequently  resided  there,  and  restored  the  place,  and  Eumenius 
the  rhetorician  speaks  of  the  great  circus,  the  basilicse,  the  forum,  and 
the  walls,  as  the  works  of  that  emperor.  The  piers  of  the  bridge,  the 
remains  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  a  gigantic  gate — a  quadrangulfu*  con- 
st motion,  115  feet  long,  91  high,  and  67  deep — are  the  most  striking 
Roman  monuments.  Bonna,  Bonn,  was  a  town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the 
Rhine :  it  was  here  that  Drusus  made  his  bridge  of  boats  across  the 
river  in  B.C.  12  or  11.  It  became  a  military  station  of  the  Roman 
legions,  which  were  attacked  here  in  a.d.  70,  by  the  Batavi  and  Cannine- 
fates.  It  was  probably  taken  by  the  Alemanni,  as  the  walls  were 
repaired  by  Julian  in  a.d.  359.  Colonia  Agrippiiia,  Cologne  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  originally  called  Oppidum  Ubiomm,  as  being 
the  chief  town  of  the  Ubii :  the  change  of  name  ¥ras  effected,  in  a.d.  51, 
by  Claudius,  at  the  request  of  his  wife  Agrippina,  who  was  bom  there, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  colonv  of  veterans  was  planted  there.  The 
town  was  well  situated  at  the  chief  place  of  transit  between  the  E.  and 
W.  sides  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  inhabitants  soon  became  enriched  with 
the  tolls  they  levied  on  the  merchandize  that  crossed  there,  as  well 
as  probably  on  that  which  passed  down  the  river.  It  became  the  chief 
town  of  Germania  Secunda,  and  enjoyed  the  Jus  Ilalicum.  Aulus 
Vitellius  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  a  d.  69,  and  Trajan 
assumed  the  imperial  insignia  there  in  98.  The  place  was  taken  by  the 
Franks,  but  recovered  by  Julian  about  a.d.  356.  The  Roman  remains 
consist  of  a  gateway,  the  Pfaffen-porte,  supposed  to  be  the  Porta 
Claudia,  and  portions  of  the  walls,  with  numerous  antiquities  :  the  name 
Cologne  is  a  modification  of  Colonia.  Aidbiirgiiim,  Asburg,  on  the 
lower  Rhine,  was  a  Roman  station  in  a.d.  70.    Caitra  Vetm,  Xanten, 
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was  an  importaDt^Boman  station  on  an  elevation  near  the  Bhine,  formed 
in  the  time  of  AuguBtns :  Civilis  blockaded  and  captured  some  Bomap 
legions  there  in  a.o.  70.  Lngdllniuii  Batavdmm,  Leyden,  was  the  chief 
town  in  the  Batavitm  isle  :  the  name  itself  is  Celtic,  and  leads  to  the 
inference  that  the  Celts  had  oooupied  this  district  before  the  entrance 
of  the  Batavi.  GMorUUnun  or  ''^'■^ifi  Boulogne,  was  the  chief  port  of 
the  Morini,  .and  the  place  whence  Claudius  crossed  into  Britain :  it  is 
described  by  Pliny  as  Portus  Morinorum  Britannicus,  and  the  distance 
across  (probably  to  Butupiee)  is  estimated  by  him  at  50  M.  p.  :  there  are 
no  Boman  remains  at  Boulogne.  The  Itins  P«nrtiii,  whence  Cieear  sailed 
certainly  in  his  second  expedition,  and  probably  in  his  first,  is  more  to 
the  E.  at  Wissant,  where  there  is  no  port  strictly  speaking,  but  a  wide, 
sheltered,  sandy  bay :  the  Ulterior  Portiis  of  which  he  speaks  would 
thus  be  Sangatte,  CafteUum,  Cussd,  near  Dunkerqutj  was  a  Boman 
station,  as  also  was  Tamenna,  T^rouetme^  both  in  the  territory  of  the 
Morini.  temarohrlva,  Amiens,  a  town  of  the  Ambiani,  was  situated  (as 
its  name  implies)  on  the  Samara.  Angufta  BnftmriXnmn,  the  capital  of 
the  Suessiones,  is  the  present  Soieions;  and  JnliobSna,  the  capitu  of  the 
Caleti,  is  LtUehormef  where  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  and  tombs, 
together  with  other  antiquities. 

History. — The  history  of  Gallia  oommences  with  the  settlement  of 
Massalia  by  the  Phoceeans  of  Asia  Minor,  about  b  c.  600,  who  introduced 
the  vme,  and  taught  the  Galli  the  use  of  letters.  We  hear  little  of  the 
country  until  the  time  that  the  Bomans  entered  it  in  125,  as  allies 
of  the  Massaliots  against  the  Salyes.  In  this  and  the  two  following 
years  the  Salyes  were  attacked,  and  finally  subdued  ;  and  in  122  the 
colony  of  Aqus  Sextise  was  planted.  The  gradual  progress  of  the 
Boman  arms  has  been  alreadv  traoed,^  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
After  the  completion  of  C888ar^s  conquests,  various  colonies  were  planted 
throughout  the  country,  but  no  regular  government  was  introduced 
until  B.C.  27,  when  Augustus  established  the  fourfold  division  to  which 
we  have  referred. 


*  Sec  pp.  52,  53. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Britannic^  iNsuLiE.    Germania. 

I.  BRiTANNiciE  Insula.  §  1.  Names  and  diviBioDs  of  the  islands. 
§  2.  Rivers,  &c.  of  Britannia  Roiuana.  §  3.  Climate  and  produc- 
tions. §  4.  Inhabitants.  §  5.  Roman  divisions ;  towns ;  roads  ; 
walls;  history.  §  6.  Britannia  Barbara.  §  7.  Hibernia.  II.  Geb- 
MANIA.  §  8.  Boundaries  and  general  description.  §  9.  Mountains; 
rivers.     §  10.  Tribes  ;  towns ;  history. 

I.  BRiTANiCiB  Insula. 

§  1.  The  term  BritaanioaB  Intnla  was  employed  by  Greek  writers 
to  describe  the  whole  group  of  the  British  Isles,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  two  largest  of  them,  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  Subse- 
quently to  the  time  of  Cffisar  these  two  were  distinguished,  the 
former  as  Britannia,*  or  Albion,'  the  latter  as  Hibernia,  or  leme.   At 


*  The  Greeks  generally  wrote  the  name  BpcrraF^,  ^th  a  doable  t ;  the  Latins 
used  the  single  t.     Lucretius  alone  lengthens  the  %  in  the  line — 

Nam  quid  Brltannis  coolum  dlfferre  putamus.  ri.  1105. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  known ;  it  is  usually  referred  to  the  Celtic  britf 
"  painted." 

s  This  name  is  generally  regarded  as  derived  from  aMtu,  in  reference  to  the 
**  white "  clifb  on  the  S.  coast.  It  is  more  probably  connected  with  the  Celtic 
Alhan,  signifying  ••  height.'* 
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a  later  period  Britannia  was  applied  to  England  as  distinguished 
from  Scotland.  The  position  of  the  group  in  relation  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  particularly  to  Gaul,  was  well  known-  to  the 
later  Romans ;  •  very  inaccurate  views,  however,  prevailed,  even 
down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  as  to  the  form  and  relative  positions 
of  the  islands  themselves.  The  seas  which  surround  them  are — the 
Mare  Britannicum  on  the  S.,  the  Mare  Germanicum  on  the  E.,  the 
Oceanus  Atlanticus  on  the  W.,  and  the  Mare  Cronium  or  Pigrum 
on  the  N.  Britannia  itself  was  divided  into  two  portions,  Fiw*^?*^ 
and  Barbara,  corresponding  generally  to  the  modem  England  and 
ScoUandy  though  Romana  was  sometimes  carried  into  Scotland  as 
far  as  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  was  sometimes  restricted 
to  Hadrian's  Wall.  As  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  the  proper 
boundary  of  the  Roman  province,  we  shall  regard  it  as  the  limit  of 
Britannia  Romana  in  the  following  pages. 

§  2.  The  names  of  the  physical  features  of  Britannia  Romana  are 
known  to  us,  partly  from  the  writings  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  and 
partly  from  the  description  of  Ptolemy.  The  notices  of  the  two 
former  writers  are  few,  but  are  the  only  ones  that  possess  any  his- 
torical interest :  Caesar  mentions  the  Prom.  Cantinm,  North  Foreland, 
and  the  river  Tamtsia,  Thames ;  and  Tacitus  the  river  Sabifna,  Severn, 
and  the  Antona,  for  which  we  should  probably  read  Aufima,  Avon. 
The  description  in  Ptolemy  is  sufficiently  full,  but  consists  of  names 
alone  without  any  associations.  These  are  valuable,  as  proving  the 
identity*  of  the  modem  and  ancient  names,  and  occasionally  as 
affording  indications  of  the  ancient  British  language*  We  give  them 


*  The  remoteness  of  Britain  is  noticed  by  Tlrgil  and  Horace : — 

£t  penitos  toto  dirisoe  orbe  Britannos.  Vnto.  £cL  i.  67. 

Serves  itorum  Cfesarem  in  ultimos 

Orbis  Britannos.  Hor.  Carm,  i.  35,  S9. 

Pestemque,  a  populo,  principe  Cesare,  In  » 

Persas  atqne  Britannos 

Vestra  motus  aget  prece.  Id,  L  31,  14. 

Te  bellnosos,  qui  remotis 

Obstrepit,  Oceanos,  Britannis.  Id.  iv.  14,  47. 

*  The  identity  is  not  indeed  nniTersal,  but  it  holds  good  in  many  instances 
where  there  is  an  apparent  discrepancy ;  s.^.  Idumania  and  BlaekwQter  probably 
have  the  same  meaning,  the  latter  being  a  translation  of  the  former:  Oorr^ 
hnenos  is  radically  the  same  as  Tare;  while  Itona,  Solwap  JVrfA,  no  donbt  baa 
reference  to  the  Eden^  which  flows  into  it.  The  orthography  of  the  classical  nanne^ 
is  very  doubtfUl :  we  have,  for  instance,  three  forms  for  the  ancient  name  of  the 
ThatMSt  viz.,  Tamesis  in  Cieear,  Tamesa  in  Dion  Cassias  and  Tacitus,  and  lanMoa 
in  Ptolemy,  the  latter  being  probably  an  error  of  a  copyist.  8o  also  of  the  tribes ; 
0.  p.f  Trinobantes  and  Trinoantes,  Damnonii  and  Dnmnonii,  Demetss  and  DimetB, 
fto.  And  so  still  more  of  the  towns ;  «.  g.,  Camatodonnm  and  Camnlodumna, 
Verolamium  and  Vemlamiam,  Lngnvallum,  LugaTaUinm,  and  Lngobalnm,  Ike 
We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  specify  all  these  rariations  in  the  text. 
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therefore  in  brief,  taking  a  survey  of  the  coasts,  beginning  \vitli 
the  N.E. 

(I.)  On  tJie  E.  coast  iJitwa— Vedra,  Wear;  AhuM,  Huniber ;  Oar- 
rlmenuj,  Yare;  Stnriiu,  Stour ;  Idnmania,  Blachioater ;  andTamdsa, 
ThameB.  Egtuaries  and  Bays.—Jhmxua  Sinns,  Dumley  Bay,  near 
Whitby;  Gabrantniodnuii  Sin.,  FiUy  Bay;  Met&ris  .Sstaariiun,  the 
Wash ;  and  TaxnSsa  2st.,  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Promontories. — 
Ooellom,  Flamhoro  Head;  and  Oantliim,  North  Fordand. 

(2.)  On  the  S.  coast.  Bivers. — ^Trisanton,  probably  the  Arwi;  Alau- 
nns,  perhaps  the  Axe;  Ii&ca,  Face;  and  Tam&ms,  Tamar,  Promon- 
tories.— Danmoniiun  or  Ooriniun,  the  Lizard ;  and  Antiyestaenm  or  Bo- 
lerinm,  Land's  End. 

(3.)  On  the  W.  coast,  i^ivers.— Sabrina,  Severn;  Bhatoftathybinsr 
Taff;  Tobiiis,  Towey ;  TnerSbis,  Teify;  Stnda,  Dovey;  and  ToM^bii, 
Conway,  Estuaries. ~SB.hrlnak  JBst,,  Bristol  Cliannd;  Seteia  2st, 
mouth  of  the  Bee ;  Belisama  JEst,  mouth  of  the  RihUe ;  Moricambe 
£8t.,  Morecambe  Bay ;  and  ItlUiafst.,  Solicay  Firth.  Promontories. — 
HerciUis  Prom.,  Hartland  Point;  Oetapit&nim,  8t.  David's  Head;  and 
Cangandmm  Prom.,  Braich-y-PwU. 

§  3*  The  climate  and  productions  of  Britain  are  described  by 
several  writers.  The  former  is  characterised  as  humid  and  foggy, 
but  otherwise  temperate.  A  large  amount  of  the  country  was 
covered  with  forests  and  morasses,  which  rendered  it  more  moist 
than  it  now  is.  The  soil  was  regarded  as  fertile :  in  Ciesar's  time  a 
very  small  portion  of  it  was  cultivated,  but  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Empire  a  large  amount  of  com  was  exported  for  the  use  of  the 
Roman  troops  in  Germany.*  The  greater  part  of  the  island  was 
given  up  to  pasture,  and  the  native  British  lived  mostly  on  the 
produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  country  was  rich  in  mi- 
nerals :  the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall  were  probably  worked  by  the 
Phoenicians  from  a  very  early  period,'  and  led  to  the  application  of 
the  name  Cassiterides  to  the  S.W.  coast  and  the  SciUy  Isles.  In 
addition  to  this  we  have  notices  of  lead,  iron,  silver,  and  even  gold.' 
The  dogs®  of  Britain  were  'particularly  prized,  and  the  oysters  of 
Rutupifie'  were  well  known  at  Rome.    Pearls  were  found  in  con- 

^  About  A.D.  360  Julian  had  600  vesseU  built  for  the  express  purpose  of  im- 
porting corn  to  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Rhino. 

•  This  however  has  been  denied  by  many  modem  writers,  as  no  Phoenician 
coins  have  been  found  nor  any  other  eTidenoe  of  their  having  settled  in  Britain. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  tin  was  carried  across  Gaul  to  Massilia  and  other 
Greek  colonies,  and  then  sold  to  the  Phoenician  merchants. 

'  Specimens  of  these  metals,  as  produced  by  the  Romans,  are  still  in  existence. 
Blocks  of  tin  are  rare;  those  of  lead  are  more  common,  and  bear  inscriptions 
giving  the  name  of  the  emperor  in  whose  reign  they  were  smelted.  A  square 
ingot  of  silver  has  also  been  found  with  a  Latin  inscription ;  and  there  are  un- 
doubted proofs  that  the  Romans  crushed  quartz  for  gold  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
lAampeter  in  Wales. 

•  They  are  noticed  by  Claudian  as  a  very  powerftil  breed  :— 

Magnaque  taurorum  flracturtD  colla  Brltannoe. — De  Laud.  Ital.  ill.  301. 
•  — — -  Rutupinove  edita  fundo 

Ostrea.  Jcv.  ir.  141. 

ANC.  GKOO.  '^  F 
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siderable  nnmbers,  but  of  poor  quality.  We  have  also  evidence  that 
there  were  abundance  of  sheep,  pigs,  goats,  deer,  oxen,  and  horses 
on  the  island.i^  The  seas  about  the  shores  of  Britain  were  reputed 
to  abound  with  a  kind  of  whale.' 

§  4.  The  inhabitants  of  Britannia  Romana  were  Celts  of  the 
C'ymry  branch,  and  are  described  as  siinilar  to  the  Gauls  in  person 
and  manners.  They  had  attained  but  a  low  degree  of  civilisation 
at  the  time  the  Romans  becnrae  acquainted  with  them  :  their  cloth- 
ing was  made  of  skins,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  staining  and 
tattooing  their  bodies.'  They  were  warlike,^  and  fought  without 
4irmour,  but  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  war-chariot. 
They  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  which  lived  independently 
of  each  other  under  their  own  chieftains.  ITieir  religion  was 
Dniidism,  and  the  priests  exercised  considerable  influence  in  the 
state,  as  the  depositaries  of  learning  and  the  administrators  of 
justice.  Their  towns  were  little  else  than  stockaded  villages.  The 
introduction  of  Roman  civilisation  effected  without  doubt  a  consi- 
derable improvement  in  their  condition,  though  we  have  not  much 
information  on  this  subject  It  appears,  however,  that  they  acquired 
the  art  of  coining  money.  The  chief  memorials  of  the  ancient 
British  people  consist  of  "  cromlechs,"  barrows,  and  circles  of  stones, 
all  of  which  are  ccnmected  with  their  sepulchres,  camps,  traces  of 
villages,  and  above  all  the  mysterious  construction  at  Stoiiehenge, 
The  articles  discovered  in  the  sepulchres  consist  chiefly  of  urns, 
sometimes  rudely  ornamented,  and  instruments  of  stone  and  bronze, 
such  as  "  celts  "  or  chisels,  arrow-heads,  and  the  heads  of  axes  and 
hammers. 


'^  Proofs  of  the  existence  of  these  animals  are  fouiid  in  the  Roman  mbhlsh-plts, 
where  their  bones  exist  in  great  quantities,  showing  that  they  were  largely  eaten. 
From  this  source  we  learn  that  there  was  a  very  large  breed  of  oxen  then  in  the 
island,  described  by  naturalists  as  bo$  longifront. 

1  Quanto  delphinis  baliona  Britannica  mi^or.  Jrv.  x.  14. 

Mluoaut  qui  remotis 

Obstrepit  Oceanus  remotis.  Hob.  Cbrm.  iv.  H,  47. 

*  This  custom  is  frequently  noticed  by  the  Latin  poeu : — 
Claudia  ettruleu  cum  sit  Rufina  Britannia 
Edita.  Maet.  xi.  58. 

Barbara  de  pietis'reni  bascauda  Britannis.  Id.  xir.  99. 

Nunc  etiam  m/ectos  dcmens  imitare  Britannos, 

Ludis  et  extemo  Uneia  nitore  caput.  Pbopbbt.  iL  14,  25. 

Sed  Scythiam,  Cilioasque  feros,  viridttque  Britannoe. — Or.  Aw^.  ii.  IS,  S9. 
*  Vlsam  Britannoe  hospitibus  feros.  Hob.  Carm.  iii.  4,  SS. 

Qua  nee  tcrribiles  Cimbri  nee  Bri  tones  unqtiam 
SauromatiBve  truces  aut  immanes  Agath}Tsi.  Jit.  xt.  124. 

Galllcum  Rhenum,  horribilesque  ulti- 

mosque  Britannos.  Catvll.  xL  1 1. 
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The  native  tribes  of  Britain  were  arranged  as  follows  : — (1.)  8,  of 
tlie  Thamea— the  Cantii  in  Kent ;  the  lUgni  in  Surrey  and  Sussex. ;  the 
BelgSB  in  WiUsy  HanU,  and  SomerseUhire ;  the  Burotrigei  in  Dorset- 
shire; the  Atrebatii  in  Berks ;  and  the  Daomonil  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
(2.)  Between  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Humher — the  Trino> 
bantet  in  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  the  8.  of  Suffolk;  the  DobUni  in 
Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire,  with  the  Catuell&ni  as  a  subdivision ; 
the  Catyenohlfini  in  Nortliamptonshire,  Beds,  Hunts,  and  Builand ;  the 
Cenimagni  in  the  N.  of  Suffolk ;  the  loSni  in  Norfolk ;  the  Corit&ni  in 
Lincolnshire  and  Leicestershire ;  and  the  Ck)ma7ii  in  Cheshire  and  parts 
of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire.  (3.)  W.  of  the  Severn — the  lUliires  in 
Monmouthshire  and  the  E.  of  S.  Wales  ;  the  DimStaB  in  the  three  W. 
counties  of  8.  Wales ;  and  the  Ordovioet  in  Shropshire  and  N.  Wales. 
(4.)  Between  the  ff umber  and  Hadrian's  Wall — the  Brigaates,  with 
the  Setantii  as  a  subordinate  tnbe  on  the  banks  of  the  Bibhle,  and  the 
Pariiii  just  N.  of  the  Humher.  The  position  of  the  Oangi,  noticed  by 
Tacitus,  is  quite  uncertain. 

§  5.  The  Romans  first  entered  Britain  in  B.C.  55,  under  Ca-sar ; 
but  they  did  not  permanently  occupy  it  until  about  one  hundred  years 
later,  when  Claudras  subdued  the  tribes  S.  of  the  Thames  (a.d.  43). 
lliat  emperor  constituted  Britain  a  province  under  the  government 
of  a  consular  legatus  and  a  procurator.  It  remained  in  this  state 
until  A.D.  197,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  Superior  and 
Inferior,  the  latter  being  in  the  S.,  each  under  a  separate  Praeses. 
It  was  subsequently,  probably  under  Constantine,  subdivided  into 
four  provinces  named  as  follows :  Britannia  Prima,  S.  of  the  TJiames ; 
Brit.  Seonnda,  W.  of  the  Seveim ;  Maxima  CeMariensis,  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Humher  ;  and  Flavia  CaBsariensis,  N.  of  the  Humher. 
Our  information  with  regard  to  the  political  and  social  state  of  Bri- 
tain under  the  Romans  is  unfortunately  scanty :  the  sources  whence 
it  is  derived  may  be  classed  under  three  heads,— (1)  historical  do- 
cuments ;  (2)  itineraries  and  geographers,  particularly  Ptolemy  ; 
(3)  existing  remains.  1.  From  the  first  of  these  sources  we  learn 
somewhat  of  the  topography  of  the  country  and  of  the  ix)litical 
status  of  the  towns  ;  the  classical  writers  notice  the  capital  Londi- 
nium,  London,  Camalodunum,  Colchester,  the  first  Roman  colony, 
Verulamium,  St,  Alban^s,  the  capital  of  Cassivelaunus,  and  Ru- 
tupi»,  Bichboroughf  the  chief  port  for  communication  with  the  con- 
tinent ;  later  writers  (Dio  Cassius,  Eutropius,  &c.)  notice  Eborftcum, 
Tarkf  the  great  station  of  the  Romans  in  the  later  period  of  their 
occupancy  :  and  a  very  much  later  authority,  Richard  of  Cirencester,* 
who,  however,  probably  drew  his  information  from  original  sources, 


*  Richard  of  Cirencester  flourished  in  the  14th  century.  Among  other  works 
be  ocxpposed  a  treatise,  **  De  Sitn  BrltannisB,"  which  was  not  known  to  the  world 
until  1747,  when  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Bertram  of  Copenhagen.  The  mann- 
•CTii»t  has  been  lost,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Bertram  has  given  his  author  with 
fidelity.  There  tseems,  however,  to  bd^no  doubt  that  Richard  of  Cirencester's 
treatise  contained  local  information  not  found  in  the  Itineraries. 

2  F  2 
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infonns  ns  that  there  were  in  Britain  2  municipiOj  viz.,  Verula- 
mium  and  Eboracum ;  9  colonioe,  viz.,  Londinium,  Camalodonum, 
Rutupiae,  Bichborough,  Aquae  Solis,  BatJi^  Isca,  CaerUon,  Deva, 
Chester y  GleviuQ[i,  Gloucester,  Lindum,  Lincoln^  and  Camborfcmn, 
Cambridge;  10  cities  Lotto  jure  donatce,  of  which  we  may  notice 
Durobrivae,  Castor,  Luguballinm,  Carlide,  and  Corinium,  Ciren- 
cester ;  and  12  stipendiarice,  of  which  we  may  notice  Venta  Bel- 
garum,  Winchester,  Segontimn,  Carnarvon,  Maridunum,  Car^ 
marthen,  Batae,  Leicester,  Cantiopolis,  Canterbury,  Durinum, 
Dorchester,  Isca,  Exeter,  and  Durobrivae,  Bochester,  2.  From  the 
Itineraries  we  obtain  information  with  regard  t^  the  roads  con- 
structed by  the  Romans,  and  the  numerous  towns  which  lined 
them.  No  less  than  fifteen  routes  are  given  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
nine,  and  eighteen  in  that  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  lliese  routes  de- 
monstrate how  completely  the  Romans  had  opened  up  the  country,  and 
how  great  was  the  communication  carried  on  between  the  different 
districts.  Ptolemy  also  mentions  numerous  towns.  3.  From  the 
third  source  of  information  we  obtain  a  vivid  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  country  was  Romanised,  and  the  high  pitch  of  wealth  and 
refinement  that  prevailed  throujgh  all  parts.  We  learn,  for  instance, 
from  this  source,  that  the  towns  were  inclosed  within  strong  walls  * — 
that  every  one  of  any  size  possessed  its  basilica  or  court-house,  and 
its  public  baths— that  ma^ificent  temples  were  erected ' — ^that 
many  of  them  had  amphitiieatres' — and  that  all  were  furnished 
with  large  cemeteries  outside  the  walls.  We  further  learn  that 
villas  were  dispersed  all  over  the  land,  and  that  in  the  southern 
counties  they  were  almost  as  numerous  as  gentlemen's  seats  in  the 
present  day — that  these  villas  were  of  vast  extent*  and  of  great 
magnificence,  furnished  with  "  hypocausts  **  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  the  rooms,  and  with  baths,  and  adorned  with  painted  walls 
and  mosaic  floors  with  elaborate  designs.  We  fuirther  learn  that  the 
Romans  carried  on  extensive  manufactories  of  pottery  •  and  of 
iron,*®  and  that,  as  we  have  previously  poticed,  they  worked  and 
smelted  other  metals.  We  further  learn  that  there  was  the  usual 
amount  of  refinement  in  matters  of  personal  appearanoie :  among  the 


^  Specimena  of  Roman  walls  and  gates  are- found  at  2iichborotiffhj  Bmrgh  in 
Suffolk,  Lymnct  ForAf,  Lincoln^  CTiiehester,  Pevmaey,  and  other  places. 

•  We  know  of  the  existence  of  a  temple  of  Minerva  at  Bath^  a  temple  of  Neptone 
and  Minerva  at  Chiche»tw,  and  a  temple  of  Minerva  at  Cocciom,  Mibehetter, 

'  As  Atlhrehstiert  OireticeHer^  Caerleot^  Richborought  Colchester,  and  SUchsst^. 
"  The  most  perfect  remains  of  villas  are  found  at  Bignor  in  Suuex^  and  at 
Wooichester  in  Gloueetterahire, 

*  Remains  of  potteries  have  been  found  at  Vpchureh  IfartkM  on  the  Medwa^, 
and  at  CaUtor  in  Northamptonshire. 

**  The  Fbrest  <tf  Dean  was  the  main  seat  of  the  iron-works :  the  heaps  of  aeoris 
may  still  be  seen  there  in  vast  numbers.  -Iron  also  appears  to  have  been  made  is 
the  Weald  of  Sussex. 
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articles  which  have  been  discovered,  si-ejihulce  or  buckles,  bone  and 
bronze  hair-pins,  metal  specula  or  looking-glasses,  gold  torques  or 
collars,  bracelets,  needles,  atyli  or  pens,  spoons,  &c.  Lastly,  the 
vast  number  of  coins  which  are  discovered  amid  Roman  ruins,  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  period  of  their  occupation  of  the  country, 
afifordfl  no  slight  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  Roman  *  influence 
prevailed  in  the  transactions  of  daily  life.  From  this  brief  review  of 
the  state  of  Britain  under  the  Romans  we  now  revert  to  the  notices 
of  the  towns.   ' 

Towns. — LondiniiiTn,  the  capital  of  Homan  Britain,  originally  stood 
wholly  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Thames  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Haihian  and 
Antoninus  Pius  it  had  extended  to  the  S.  bank  (where  SouOitoark  now 
stands),  and  is  hence  described  by  Ptolemy  as  a  town  of  the  Cantii.  It 
is  first  noticed  bv  Tacitus,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  place  of  great  trade ; 
it  was  plundered  by  the  Britons  at  the  time  of  Boadicea's  revolt.  It 
bore  at  a  later  date  the  surname  of  Augusta,  and  became  the  ter- 
minus of  the  great  roads  of  Britain.  The  remains  that  have  been  dis- 
covered, show  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  town.  The  walls 
enclosed  the  same  circuit  as  those  of  mediaeval  London  ;  they  were  12 
feet  thick,  and  were  furnished  with  at  least  seven  gates.  Numerous 
tesselated  pavements  and  fragments  of  statuary  and  sculpture  have 
been  discovered  at  depths  varying  from  1 2  to  20  feet  below  the  present 
level  of  the  soil.  There  was  a  mmt  at  London,  the  coins  strucx  in  it 
belonging  chiefly  to  Carausiiui,  All«fctu8,  and  Constantinus.  Vemla- 
mium,  Old  Verulam,  near  St.  Alhan's^  was  probably  the  residence  of 
Cassivelaunus,  which  was  taken  by  Csesar :  it  was  afterwards  the  capital 
of  a  prince  named  Tasciovanus,  some  of  whose  coins  still  exist :  it  was 
plundered  at  the  time  of  Boadicea's  revolt.  It  subsequently  became  a 
municipium^  and  one  of  the  chief  Roman  stations  in  the  island.  The 
abbey  church  o{ St.  Albans  is  built  to  a  great  extent  of  Roman  tiles 
taken  from  the  old  town.  Camalodflnimi  was  the  chief  town  in  the 
country  of  the  Trinobantes.  It  was  the  residence  of  Prince  Cunobe- 
linus  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  was  taken  by  Claudius  in  a.d.  43, 
and  couverted  into  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  Col.  Camalodu- 
neusis  Yictricensis.  Tacitus  {Ann.  xii.  32,  33)  states  that  this  was 
done  for  the  repression  of  the  Silures  ;  but  this  is  clearly  erroneous. 
He  also  informs  us  (Ann.  xiv.  31,  32)  that  it  possessed  a  temple  of  Clau- 
dius, a  curia,  and  a  theatre.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Britons 
before  Boadicea's  revolt.  Some  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be 
identified  with  McUdon  or  Coloftester :  the  general  opinion  is  that  the 
Roman  Colonia  and  Camalodunum  were  the  same  place,  in  which  case 
it  would  be  Colchester,  where  a  vast  number  of  Roman  remains  have  been 


>  It  is  important  to  obeerve  that  the  Romans  of  Britain  were  not  oil  of  them 
Italians.  With  regard  to  the  ciTillans,  indeed,  we  know  little  or  nothing ;  but  the 
legionary  troops  who  were  stationed  in  the  island  were  drawn  from  the  most 
remote  and  widely-separated  districts.  There  were,  for  instance,  Gauls  stationed 
at  Lymne  ;  Spaniards  at  Anderida,  Fevensey ;  Dalmatians  at  Branodunnm,  Bran- 
cMter ;  Thracians  at  Gabrosentum,  Dmrnburght  and  Dacians  at  Amboglanna, 
Birdonoaid.  These  nations  introduced  various  kinds  of  religious  worship ;  and 
hence  we  find  altars  not  only  of  Jupiter  and  the  other  Roman  gods,  but  of  deities 
whose  names  even  are  iinknown  to  us. 
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discov^^.  Venta,  the  capital  of  the  loeni,  and  hence  surnamed  loend^ 
mm,  to  distmguish  it  from  the  other  towns  of  the  tame  name,  pro* 
bably  stood  at  CaistoTj  a  little  S.  of  Norwich.  lindnm  was  an  im- 
portant town  in  the  district  of  the  Coritani,  and  a  colony,  as  its  modem 
name  Lincoln,  from  **  Linili  colonia,"  implies.  The  Roman  remains  are 
very  important*  and  consist  of  a  gateway,  named  Newport,  still  in  nse; 
a  sewer,  a  wall  now  known  as  the  "Mint  Wall,"  numerous  inscriptionsy 
coins,  &c.  Ebor&eiixn,  York,  was  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Bri- 
gantes,  and  became  from  its  northerly  position  the  chief  military  station 
of  the  Romans  in  the  later  period  of  their  residence  in  the  island.  It 
was  the  station  of  the  6th  Legion,  surnamed  Vidrix,  The  emperors 
Severus  and  Constantius  Chlorus  died  there  ;  and  Constantine  the 
Oreat  is  said  (but  on  insufficient  authority)  to  hare  been  bom  there. 
The  foundations  of  the  old  Roman  walls  on  three  sides  have  been  disco- 
vered, together  with  the  remains  of  one  of  the  gates,  probably  the  Prse- 
torian,  facing  the  N.  The  town  appears  to  have  been  of  rectangular 
form,  650  yards  long  by  550  broad,  and  to  have  been  protected  by  a 
wall,  with  a  rampart  on  the  inside  and  a  fosse  on  the  outside.  Outside 
these  limits  were  suburbs  of  considerable  extent.  The  remains  of  pri- 
vate dwellings,  baths,  tesselated  pavements,  and  votive  tablets,  parti- 
cularly two  to  Serapis  and  Mithras,  are  very  numerous.  LugoyaUiini, 
Carlisle,  appears  to  have  been  an  important  place,  though  the  notices 
of  it  are  very  scanty.  It  stood  near  the  W.  extremity  of  Hadrian's 
wall,  and  on  one  of  the  roads  leading  into  Caledonia.  Dera,  Cheiter,^ 
was  so  named  from  the  river  on  which  it  was  built.  It  was  an  im- 
portant military  station,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  20th  Legion, 
surnamed  Valeria  Victrix.  The  Roman  remains  are  numerous;  con- 
sisting of  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  a  postem  now  called  Slapgaie, 
altars,  and  baths,  statues,  particularly  one  of  Mithras  with  a  Phrygian 
bonnet,  vases,  &c.  Vriooiiiiim,  Wroxeter,  was  situated  on  the  main 
road  between  Deva  and  Londinium,  and  in  the  t«'rritory  of  the  Cor- 
navii.  The  explorations  which  have  been  made  here  prove  that  it 
was  a  very  important  town.  The  buildings  as  yet  discovered  consist 
of  a  basilica,  ihermm,  a  forum,  and  numerous  other  objects.  Isea, 
Caerleony  in  the  countiy  of  the  Silures,  was  an  important  military  post 
for  keeping  that  nation  in  order,  and  was  at  one  time  the  station  of  the 
2nd  Legion,  surnamed  Amjutta.  Numerous  antiquities  have  been  dis- 
covered there,  particularly  an  amphitheatre,  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
villa,  with  specimens  of  Samiau  ware  and  bronze  ornaments,  tesselated 
pavements,  and  inscriptions.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  stood  Venta, 
surnamed  Silurnm,  Caervjent,  where  are  traces  of  the  Roman  walls. 
OoriBinm,  or  Dnrocomovium,^  Cirencester,  was  centrally  situated  at  the 


*  In  many  inrtances,  where  the  ancient  differ  Tram  the  modem  namen,  the 
{6rmeT  still  exist  in  reference  to  other  o)]t|ect8 ;  e.g.  we  may  compare  Dera  with  the 
river  Dee;  Uriconium  with  the  mountain  Wrekin;  Segontium  with  the  river 
Seioni ;  and  laea  with  the  Uisk.  In  other  cases  the  andent  names  are  modified 
hy  the  addition  of  the  word  eastra  in  difl^rent  fbrms.'  The  Saxons  tamed  this 
into  Chester  or  eest€r,  and  the  Danes  Into  castor  or  eattier,  wliile  the  British  wed 
the  form  coh-  or  ear  as  a  prefix.  Hence  we  have  the  names  04ou-e99t«r  as 
equivalent  to  *'  Olevi  castra,**  Dtm-^saster  to  DanH  cattra,  OmrH$U  to  Caatra  Logo- 
valli,  Catr-i^n  to  Castra  Legionis,  Ourmarthtn  to  Cwtra  Maridoai ;  and  in  sone 
instances  we  have  simply  Castra,  as  in  Cketttr  and  OaUfUtr. 

*  The  prefix  Ihtro,  which  appears  in  ntonerous  instances,  is  eqaivatent  to  the 
"Welsh  d%or,  ♦*  water,"  and  expresses  the  position  of  the  town  hy  a  river.    The  twe 
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junction  of  three  Roman  roads,  and  in  the  midat  of  a  well-occupied 
district.  Many  villas  have  been  discovered  in  and  about  the  towui  and  * 
it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  fashionable  towns  of  Homau 
Britain.  Aqnn  Solii,  Bath,  was  the  favourite  watering- place  of  the 
Rouviuia.  **  8olia  "  may  be  a  corruption  of  ''  Sulis/*  a  British  goddess, 
whose  name  appears  on  an  altar  found  there.  Remains  of  the  baths 
and  of  a  temple  of  Minerva  have  been  discovered  there,  together  with 
inscriptions  which  prove  that  it  was  much  frequented.  Dnrnovazia, 
Dorchester^  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  on  the  S.  coast :  the  walls  have 
been  traced,  and  an  amphitheatre  is  still  in  existence.  Venta  Belgftmnif 
Winchester,  and  SorliiodflBiim  were  the  chief  towns  of  the  Belgse ;  the 
walls  of  the  latter  have  been  traced  at  Old  8arwm  near  Salisbury,  and 
numerous  coins  have  been  found  there.  OaUera,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Atrebates,  is  represented  by  Silehester,  where  walls  three  miles  in  circuit 
mark  the  site  of  the  old  town.  Finally,  in  Kent  we  have  to  notice 
JhirobriTtt,  Rochester,  where  coins,  fibutsB,  and  pottery  have  been  found ; 
DnroTemum,  (Canterbury ;  Btgnlbiimi,  BectUter,  a  fort,  of  which  some 
walls  still  exist,  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  channel  that  separated 
the  isle  of  Thanet  from  the  mainland ;  Smtqpitt,  Biehboroughf  its  port 
being  named  Portus  Rutupensis  (Trutulenais  in  Tac.  Agrio.  88)  ;  it  was 
evidently  a  town  of  great  magnificence ;  portions  of  its  walls  still  exist 
to  the  height  of  between  20  and  30  feet,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of 
its  amphitheatre,  and  a  vast  number  of  smaller  objects,  such  as  fibulas, 
pottery,  coins,  &c. ;  we  have  already  noticed  Rutupise  as  the  chief  port 
for  the  Continental  traffic;  there  were  also  ports  at  Dnbirii,  Dover, 
where  is  a  tower  supposed  to  have  been  a  lignthouse ;  and  at  Portus 
LemaaiSy  Lymne,  where  one  of  the  gates  has  been  discovered  as  well  as 
the  old  walls :  both  Dover  and  Lymne  were  stations  for  the  marines 
{CUusiarii  Britannid), 

Roads, — The  Roman  roads  were  constructed  in  a  most  substantial 
manner,  and  may  still  be  traced  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  about  them  is  the  undeviating  directness  of 
their  course.  The  original  names  have  not  come  down  to  us,  with  the 
exception  perhans  of  the  Via  Julia  along  the  coast  of  5.  Wale$:  in 
their  place,  we  have  the  names  given  to  some  of  them  by  the  Saxons. 
Five  main  routes  traversed  the  country  in  various  directions,  as 
follows : — 1.  Watling  Street,  from  Rutupisd  through  Durobrivse  to  Lon- 
dinium  (where  the  name  is  still  applied  to  an  important  street),  and 
thence  by  Verulamlum,  Venonso,  High  Cross  in  Leicestershire,  and 
Etooetum,  WaU  in  Staffordshire,  to  Uriconium,  where  it  divided,  one 
branch  going  through  Wales  to  Segontium,  Carnarvon,  while  another 
went  northwards  to  Deva  and  Mancunium,  Manchester,  whence  it  was 
carried  on  by  Caractonium,  Catterich,  to  Cortospitum,  Corbridge  on  the 
Tyne,  and  thence  into  ScoUand.  2.  Ermine  Street,  or  the  great  north 
road,  which  appears  to  have  started  from  Anderida,  Pevensey,  on  the  S. 
coast,  and  passed  through  Londinium,  by  Durolipons,  Godmanchester 
in  Huntingdonshire,  Durobriv©,  Castor,  and  Causennas,  Ancaster,  to 


farms  Corininm  and  Doro-cornorium  differ  mainly  through  the  addition  of  the 
prefix  in  the  latter  case,  and  the  same  root  lies  at  the  bottom  both  of  these  and  of 
the  modem  dren-eetUr,  all  of  them  haring  reference  to  the  river  Churn.  So 
again  DnrobriTic  and  Boehe$ter  may  be  identified  by  the  rejection  of  the  prefix 
Duro  in  the  ancient,  and  the  affix  ehester  in  the  modem  names,  the  connecting 
links  between  the  remaining— briVAB  and  Bo — being  found  In  the  forms  "  Civitas 
MoW,"  snd  the  Saxtm  JTro/f-ceaster. 
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Lindum,  whence  it  waa  continued  in  one  direction  to  the  Huniber,  in 
another  to  Dauum,  Donoaster,  and  Eboracum.  3.  IkniM  Strtet^  from 
Venta  Icenorum  by  Caiuboricum,  Cambridaet  Sorbiodunnm,  and  laca 
Damnoniorum,  Exeter,  to  the  extremity  of  Cornwall,  4.  Fotse  Way, 
from  Lindum  in  a  S.W.  direction  by  Ratae,  Leicester j  Corinium,  Aques 
Solis,  and  Ischalis,  llehester,  to  Moridunum,  probably  SeaJUm  near  Ho- 
niton.  5.  Ryknidd  Street,  from  Hadrian's  ynll  near  Tynemoulh,  in  a 
S.W.  direction  to  Glevum,  Oloueeeter,  and  thence  along  the  coast  of 
S.  Wales  by  Nidum«  Neath,  to  Maridunum,  Ckirmarthen,  Important 
roads  also  led  from  Londinium  to  the  eastern  counties  by  Ciesaro- 
magus,  Chdmsford,  to  Camalodunum  and  Venta  Icenorum ;  and  again 
to  the  W.  by  a  route  which  crossed  the  Thames  at  Pontes,  Staines,  and 
thence  by  Callera  and  Spinee,  Speen  in  Berks,  to  Corinium  in  one  di- 
rection, and  Aquse  Soils  in  another :  from  the  latter  place  it  was  con- 
tinued across  the  Bristol  CJiannel  (where  the  old  Roman  name  for  the 
passage,  August!  Trajectus,  is  still  preserved  in  the  form  Aust)  to  Venta 
Silururo,  Burrium,  IJsk,  Gk>bannium,  Abergavenny,  Luentinum,  in  Cor- 
diganshire,  and  thence  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  coast  to  Conovium, 
Conway :  this  road  is  now  called  Sam  Helen  in  Wales. 

Roman  WaUs, — Among  the  monuments  which  survive  to  tell  of  the 
presence  of  the  Romans,  none  are  more  striking  than  the  lines  of  de- 
fence erected  by  them  on  the  N.  frontier.  The  first  in  point  of  time 
was  erected  by  Agricola  in  A.D.  81,  between  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and 
Forth,  and  consisted  of  a  chain  of  forts,  of  which  there  are  said  to  have 
been  nineteen  in  all,  though  the  sites  of  onl^  thirteen  Rave  been  disco- 
vered. This  line  of  defence  was  completed  m  a.d.  144,  by  the  addition 
of  a  rampart  and  ditch,  constructed  by  LoUius  Urbicus,  the  lieutenant 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  named,  after  the  emperor,  Yalliun  AlLtoiiiiiL 
It  began  near  Old  Kirkpatrick  on  the  Clyde  and  terminated  between 
Abercom  and  Borrowstoness  on  the  Forth:  its  course  can  still  be 
traced  in  some  parts.  Another  and  more  important  line  of  defence 
was  erected  between  the  Tyne  and  Solway  Firth,  consisting  of  a  wall 
of  stone,  and  a  vallum  or  rampart  of  earth  running  parallel  to  it  on 
the  S.  side,  with  an  interval  of  space  between  the  two  generally  of  60 
to  70  yards,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  half  a  mile,  and  sometimes  only 
a  few  yards.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  two  lines  were 
erected  at  different  periods,  the  Vallum  by  Hadrian  in  a.d.  120,  and 
the  wall  by  Severus  in  208-211.  It  is,  however,  far  more  probable 
that  they  were  both  ereot^  by  Hadrian,  and  were  subsequently  re- 
paired by  Severus.  The  wall  was  pi-obably  from  18  to  20  feet  high, 
and  from  6  to  9^  feet  thick.  It  was  protected  on  the  outside  by  a 
fosse,  in  some  places  40  feet  wide  and  20  deep.  Between  the  wall  and 
the  rampart  were  stations  at  intervals  of  four  miles,  eighteen  of  them  on 
the  wall,  the  others  on  either  side  of  it.  These  stations  enclosed  areas  of 
frx>m  three  to  six  acres,  and  one  of  them,  named  Borcnvicus,  Houseteads^ 
even  fifteen  acres.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  CasieULa,  or  forts, 
about  60  ft.  square,  at  intervals  of  a  mile. 

History. — The  firat  expedition  of  Caesar  took  place  in  B.C.  55 :  starting 
from  Portius  Itius  he  crossed  the  channel  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dover,  and  thence  coasted  along  probably  to  Deal.^    He  defeated  the 


*  The  spot  where  Ciesar's  dioembarkatioii  took  place  has  been  the  inhject  of  an 
interesting  controversy  in  the  present  day.  Cieaar  arrived  off  Dover  on  the  27  th 
of  August,  at  about  10  a.m.  :  he  remained  there  until  8  r.M.,  and  then,  to  use  his 
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Britons,  but  did  not  advance  fiar  from  the  coast.  In  54  he  again 
invaded  the  island,  defeated  the  Britons,  probably  on  the  banks  of 
the  Stour^  crossed  the  Thames  near  Chertaeyt  and  took  the  capital 
of  Cassivellaunus,  which  stood  probably  on  the  site  of  Verulamium. 
Having  received  the  homage  of  most  of  the  southern  tribes,  he  re- 
tired. The  permanent  conquest  of  Britain  was  commenced  by  Clau- 
dius, who  sent  over  Aulus  Plautius  in  a.d.  43,  and  shortly  after 
followed  himself^  and  took  Gamalodunum,  the  capital  of  Cunobeline. 
Plautius  was  succeeded  in  50  by  Ostorius  Sci^ula,  who  advanced 
the  Roman  fi*ontier  to  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  defeated  the  Iceni 
of  Norfolk^  the  Brigantes  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  Silures  of  S.  Wales, 
under  their  king  Caractacus.  Didius,  who  succeeded  Ostorius,  was 
again  engaged  in  war  ^^ith  the  Silures.  He  was  succeeded  in  57  by 
veranius,  and  he  by  PauUnus  Suetonius,  who  attacked  the  isle  of 
Mona,  but  was  summoned  thence  to  quell  the  insurrection  of  the  Iceni 
under  Boadioea.  The  next  important  event  was  the  reduction  of  the 
Brigantes  by  Petilius  Cerealis  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Julius  Fron- 
tinus  succeeded  as  propraetor,  and  defeated  the  Silures  ;  but  the  final 
conquest  of  Britain  was  achieved  by  Julius  Agrioola,  who  became  go^ 
vemor  in  78,  defeated  the  Ordovices  of  N,  Wcdes,  reduced  Mona, 
adopted  various  measures  for  civilising  the  tribes,  and  in  80  crossed 
the  frontier  of  Scotland,  and  succeeded  in  extending  the  Roman  domi- 
nion as  far  as  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  between  which  he  erected 
the  line  of  forts  already  described :  beyond  this  he  advanced  in  84  to 
the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  and  defeated  the  Caledonians  under  Gal- 
gacus  in  a  pitched  battle,  believed  to  have  taken  place  on  Ardoch  Moor 
in  PertJuhire.  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian  these  conquests  are  said  to 
have  been  given  up,  and  the  boundary  was  fixed  at  the  Tyne  and  the 
Solway,  Antoninus  Pius  again  advanced  the  border,  and  established 
the  vallum  parallel  to  Agricola*s  chain  of  forts  in  aj>.  144.  The  re- 
maining £Bhcts  in  the  history  of  Britain  are — the  death  of  the  emperor 
Severus  at  York,  in  a.d.  211 ;  the  revolts  headed  by  Carausius  and 
AUectus;  the  appearance  of  the  Picts  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  and 
of  the  Attacotts  and  Scots  in  that  of  Julian  a.d.  360.  Britain  was 
abandoned  by  the  Romans  early  in  the  5th  century  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  empire  laboured  ;  shortly  a^rwards 
the  Angli  and  Saxonee  made  their  appearance  and  subdued  it. 


own  words,  "  ventam  et  sstam  uno  tempore  nactus  secundum,  clrdter  millia 
passuom  vii.  ab  eo  loco  progressos,  aperto  ac  piano  littore  naves  constituit'* 
{B,  O.  ir.  23).  As  low  water  occurs  at  2  p.m.  on  that  day,  it  was  Inferred  by  Dr. 
Halley  that  Ctcsar  Was  carried  by  the  flowing  tide  to  the  N.  and  landed  at%Deal. 
Mr.  Airy,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  has  stated  that  the  stream  off  Dover  does  not 
tarn  at  the  time  of  high  water,  but  runs  ^restward  for  7  hours,  commencing 
with  the  4  th  hour  after  high  water,  and  that  consequently  Cfesar  was  carried 
wethoard.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been  in  turn  disputed  by  Dr. 
Cardwell,  who  has  ascertained  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  currents  of  the  mid- 
channel  and  the  in-shore  water,  the  change  taking  place  in  the  latter  firom  one  to 
two  hours  earlier  than  in  the  former.  Moreover  Uie  westward  set  of  the  mid- 
channel  current  commences  at  half  ebb  and  continues  until  half  flood,  whereas  the 
Astronomer  Rojral's  computation  adds  one  hour  to  the  former  and  two  to  the 
latter.  Allowing  (or  theae  differences.  Dr.  Cardwell  thinks  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  Cieear  was  carried  northward  by  the  inshore  current,  which  would 
commence  on  the  day  in  question  at  S  p.m.  (See  ArdMool.  Cantian.  vol.  lii.) 
Those  who  have  adopted  the  Astronomer  Royal's  view,  have  placed  the  landing 
either  at  Romncy  Marsh,  W.  of  Hythe,  at  Rye,  or  even  at  Fevensey. 

.  2  F  3 
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Idands. — Off  the  coast  of  Britannia  were  the  islands— Veetis,  J.  of 
Wightf  which  was  conquered  bv  Vespasian  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  ; 
letU,  St.  Mit^MeVs  Movad,  whither  (according^  Diodorus)  the  Britons 
conveyed  their  tin  in  waggons  when  the  tide  was  out ;  IGetis  (appa- 
I'ently  one  of  the  SfiiUy  Isles),  notioed  by  Pliny  as  a  place  where  tin 
was  found,  and  which  the  natives  reached  in  coracles  ;  Siliira,  or  8y- 
lina,  the  former  appearing  in  Solinus,  the  latter  in  Sulpicius  Severus, 
probably  one  of  the  SciUy  IsUi;  Xona,  And£$ey,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Druids  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  hence  attacked  by  Paulinus 
in  A.D.  61,  and  again  by  Agrioola  in  a.d.  78 ;  and  lastly,  MoBapia,  or 
Xonarina,  Ide  of  Man,  which  is  also  named  Xoiia  by  Csesar  (B.  O,  v.  13). 

§  6.  Britannia  Barbara  embraces  the  whole  of  Britain  N.  of  the 
great  rampart  between  the  Sdway  and  the  Tyne:  it  corresponds 
generally  to  the  Caledonia  *  of  the  ancients  in  its  extended  sense,  and 
to  the  modem  Scotland.  The  Romans  were  very  slightly  acquainted 
with  this  district,  at  all  events  with  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  N. 
of  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  The  names  of  the  tribes  and 
localities  are  chiefly  valuable  to  the  ethnologist  as  indicative  of  the 
races  to  which  the  inhabitants  belonged.  The  occurrence,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  names  Cantae  and  Comubii  in  N.  Britain,  which  are 
almost  identical  with  the  Cantium  and  Comubii  of  S.  Britain,  and, 
again,  the  appearance  of  the  element  Car  in  many  of  the  names, 
leads  to  the  inference  that  the  population  of  Scotland  was  originally 
British  rather  than  Gaelic*  This  is  further  supported  by  the  pro- 
bable etymologv'  of  the  name  Caledonii.  The  names  of  Picti '  and 
Scoti  appear  only  in  late  writers :  the  latter  were  imdoubtedly  a 
Gaelic  race  who  immigrated  into  the  N.  of  Scotland  from  Ireland^ 
and  subdued  the  occupants  of  the  whole  district  N.  of  the  Clyde ; 
the  former,  the  Picti,  appear  to  have  been  identical  with  the  Cale- 
donii, the  name  being  a  mere  translation  of  the  term  5n7,  *^  painted,** 


^  The  name  Caledonia  first  appears  in  Pliny :  It  occurs  frequently  in  Tadtos's 
Agricola  as  applicable  to  all  the  populations  N.  of  the  rampart,  while  in  Ptolemy 
the  Caledonii  are  a  tribe  resident  in  the  W.  of  Scotland.  It  appears  again  in  the 
Ooeanus  HeM'Caledomm  of  the  same  writer,  and  in  the  Di-ealidoHn^  one  of  the 
two  gentsi  into  which  the  Piets  are  divided  by  Ammianus  MaroclHnua.  It  is 
probably  derived  ftrom  the  Welsh  eeleddim,  **  wooded  district.**  A  oomparisan  of 
the  passages  in  which  it  oocurs  leads  to  the  inference  that  until  the  Inrasion  of 
Agricola  the  term  was  restricted  to  the  residence  of  the  Caledonii  or  Di-caledonii 
between  Loch  F^  and  the  Murray  Firth,  and  that  Agricola,  having  become  tint 
acquainted  with  this  people  as  living  immediately  N.  of  his  rampart,  extended  the 
term  to  all  the  tribes  of  Scotland. 

*  The  limit  between  the  British  and  Gaelic  Celts  is  marked  by  the  prevalence  of 
the  prefix  aber  in  the  former,  and  inver  in  the  latter.    This  line  runs  obliquely 
flrom  Loch  Fifne  on  the  W.  coast  to  the  Spey  on  the  E.    On  the  N.  of  it  are  the 
names  /nrer-ness,  /np«r-ary,  Ac. ;  on  the  S.  ^6«r-decn,  ^6er-dour,  &c 
'  nie  leves  Maaros,  nee  falso  nomine  Pictos 
Edomuit,  Scotumque  vago  mucrooe  seeutus, 
Fregit  nyperfooreos  remis  audadbus  undas. 

Clavdian.  de  III.  Cotu,  Bfmeir.  64. 
See  also  note  •  below. 
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which  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  name  Briton,    llie  na- 
tionality of  the  Picts  is,  however,  a  subject  of  much  mystery. 

Phy$ical  Features. — There  is  but  one  mountain  range  named  by 
ancient  writers,  viz.  CIranipiiis  Ml.,  which  evidently  answers  in  name 
to  the  Qrampiam,  the  scene  of  Galgacus's  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms. 
There  is  also  a  forest,  CiJ^donia  Silva,^  noticed  by  Ptolemy ;  the  posi- 
tion of  this  could  not,  fix)m  the  geological  character  of  the  country, 
have  been  further  N.  than  the  Clyde  on  the  W.  and  the  Dee  on  the 
E.  coast.  The  chief  promontories,  from  the  S.W.  round  to  the  S.E. 
are — Prom.  Hovantiriiiii,  CortUl  Point ;  Tmrn,  Epidhim,  MuU  of  Con- 
tyre  ;  Prom.  Tarvidiiiii  or  Qreai ,  Dunnet  Head ;  Verafaiiun,  Noee  Head ; 
and  TsHnldmin  Prom.,  Kinnaird's  Head,  The  rivers  and  estuaries 
are — ^the  Koviui,  Nith;  Deva,  Dee;  lina  2st,   Wigton  Bay;  Beri- 

rdus  SixL,  Loch  Ryan;  Clota  £st.,  Firth  of  Clyde;  Lelaimoniiui  Sin., 
Linnhe;  Volsif  Un.,  Loch  Broom;  Tarar  Aft,  Ftrth  of  Cromarty; 
Tnmia  J3M.,  Murray  Firth;  Tava  JBst,  Firth  of  Tay;  and  Boderia 
Xst,  FiHh  of  Forth. 

Tribes.— {I. )  In  Valentia,  from  S.  to  N.,  the  8elg9v»  in  Dumfries- 
shire ;  the  Kovanta  in  Wigtonshire ;  the  Gadini  in  Roxburghshire ;  the 
Otadlni  in  Northumberland  and  Berwickshire;  and  the  Banmii  or  Dum- 
nooii  in  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Lanark,  Edinburgh,  Lirdithgotv,  Renfrew,  and 
Stirling.  (2.)  To  the  N.  of  the  Clyde,  from  S.  to  N. :  in  the  W.,  the 
Epidii,  Cenmat,  Vaoomagi,  Camonaofls,  and  Careni ;  in  the  £ ,  the 
Venioontet,  Tsiali,  Decanta,  Xeretss,  Lngi,  and  Ck>mavii 

Toums. — Blatum  Bnlgium,  Middleby,  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  there 
are  Roman  remains;  Bromeninm,  a  town  of  the  Otadini,  variously 
identified  with  Brampton,  Biechester,  and  Newcastle;  OdUniaand  Goria, 
towns  of  the  Damnii,  identified  with  Carstairs  and  Crawfurd  respect- 
ively ;  Vandvara  or  Vandogara,  Paisley,  and  Vietoria,  either  on  Inch- 
keiA  Island  or  Abemethy  near  PerOt,  also  towns  of  the  Damnii ;  and 
Al&ta  Cat tra  near  Inverness,  the  northernmost  station  of  the  Romans, 
probably  raised  by  Lollius  Urbious  in  a.u.  139,  but  soou  abandonod. 

Islands.— OS  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland  lie  the  Hebndea  or  EbndfS, 
Hebrides^  which  are  noticed  by  Pliny  and  Solinos ;  and  off  the  N.  coast 
the  Oro&det,*  the  Orkney  and  Shdland  Isles,  which  are  noticed  by 
several  writers.    We  may  here  notice  Thvle,'^  which  Pytheas,  its  dis- 

'  Martial  implies  that  bears  were  imported  at  Rome  fhnn  the  vilds  of 
Scotland : — 

Nuda  Caledonio  sic  pectora  prsebuit  urso.  De  Speetae.  vii.  3. 

9 Arma  quidem  ultra 

Littora  Javerna)  promovimiu,  et  modo  captas 
Oi'cados,  et  minima  contentos  nocte  BfHannos. 

Juv.  ii.  159. 
Quid  rigor  tetemus  cceli  ?  quid  sidera  prosunt ! 
Ignotumque  fretum  ?  maduerunt  Saxone  fuso 
Orcades :  incaluit  Pictorum  Mtnguine  Thule : 

Scotorum  cumulos  flcvit  glacialln  leme. — Claudiax  .  de  IV.  Ckm*.  ffonor.  30, 
'•  Thule  was  always  regarded  as  the  fiirthest  point  of  the  known  world ;  and 
this  is  supposed  to  be  expressed  in  the  name  itself,  the  Gothic  tiei  or  tiufe 
denoting  the  remotest  land : — 

tibi  senriat  ultima  Thule. — Vieo.  Ge^rg.  i.  30. 

We  seem  to  have  some  reference  to  the  firoien  waters  of  the  arctic  seas  in  the 
foUowing  lines  of  Claudian : — 
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coverer,  placet  at  six  days*  sail  from  the  Orcades,  and  thus  leads  us  to 
identify  it  with  Iceland,  while  Ptolemy  places  it  more  to  the  S.,  in  the 
latitude  of  the  Shetlanda,  so  that  we  may  identify  it  with  Mainland. 

§  7.  The  ancient  accounts  o( Ireland^  are  chiefly  interesting  as  illus- 
trative of  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge :  they  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  assist  the  ethnologist.  The  oldest  form  of  the  name  is 
leme,  which  appears  in  Aristotle,  and  which  most  nearly  approxi- 
mates to  the  native  name  ErL  Diodorus  Siculus  calls  it  Iris ;  Strabo, 
leme;  Mela,  iTema;  Pliny,  Hybemia;  Solinus,  mbemia;  and 
Ptolemy,  Ivemia.  ITie  statements  of  these  writers  are  somewhat 
febulous.  The  people  were  cannibals,  according  to  Diodorus;  and 
the  country  was  so  cold  as  to  be  barely  habitable,  according  to  Strabo. 
Ptolemy  alone  gives  any  details  as  to  the  geography,  and  hb  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  fuller  even  than  that  of  Britain.  It  nmy  be  observed 
that  many  of  the  rivers  and  places  retain  their  ancient  n'mies  at  the 
present  time.  The  population  was  substantially  Gaelic.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  German  names  Cauci  and  Menapii^  and  of  the  British 
name  Brigantes,  suggests  the  probability  of  colonies  having  been 
planted  on  the  E.  coast  from  Germany  and  Britam.  The  Sooti,  who 
migrated  to  Scotland,  are  not  noticed  by  Ptolemy,  but  appear  in 
Claudian.' 

Phytical  Features. — The  rivers  noticed  are— the  Bargm,  Barrow; 
SanuB,  Shannon;  liboius,  Liffy;  Obooa,  Avoca;  and  leniiis,  probably 
the  Kenmare.  The  promontories  are— Sacnmi,  Camsore  Point,  at  the 
S.E.  ;  Isanmium,  St.  Johns  Point;  ^obogdinm,  Fair  Head,  at  the 
N.E.  ;  BorSnm,  Malin  Head;  and  Kotivin,  Miten  Head,  on  the  S.W. 
angle. 

TW&6«.— The  Brigantes  and  Ooilondi  on  the  S.  coast ;  the  VelleMri, 
Gasgftxd,  Aatlni,  Kagn&ta,  Erdini,  and  Vennicnii,  along  the  W.  coast 
from  S.  to  N.;  the  Bazini  and  Bohogdii,  along  the  N.  const;  the 
Volimtii,  Ebl&ni,  Cavd,  and  Manapii,  along  the  E.  coast  from  N.  to  S. 

Towns. — The  situations  of  the  towns  noticed  by  Ptolemy  are  pro- 
blematical.   Eblftna'  represents  Dublin;  Kagnata,  described  as  an  im- 


Facta  tui  numerabat  &▼{,  qaem  littas^adoBts 

HorrcBcit  Libyic,  ratibusgue  impertia  Thule. — De  HI.  Cons,  Sonor.  52. 
I  It  is  difflcolt  to  decide  the  date  of  the  earliest  notice  of  Ireland.    If  the 
Orphic  poem  on  the  Argonautio  expedition  were  composed  by  Onomacritos,  we 
should  carry  it  back  to  the  reign  of  Darius  I.    The  form  of  the  name  is  the 
old  one : — 

yrjffourw  'lipyia-iv  Si<r<rw  ucwfiat.  Orprbds,  1164. 

The  knowledge  of  Avienus  was  derived  from  the  Carthaginians,  perhaps  from  the' 
account  of  Hanno's  expedition :  he  describes  it  as  the  '*  sacred  isle,'*  from  the 
similarity  of  the  name  to  Upa : — 

Ast  in  duobus  in  Sacram,  sic  insulam 

Dixere  prisci,  solibus  cnrsns  rata  est. 

HfDC  inter  undas  multa  cespitem  Jacit 

Eamqne  late  genus  Hibemorum  colit.  Or,  MoriU  109. 

*  — ^^^  totam  quum  Scotus  lemen 

Movit.  In  I.  Cons.  StUiok.  U.  251 
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portant  town,  waa  probably  on  8ligo  Bay;-  lUziapUi  may  be  Wexf&rd. 
In  addition  to  these,  six  inland  towns  are  enumerated,  proving  that  the 
country  was  well  occupied :  their  names  were  Rhseba,  Laverus,  D\mum 
(a  well-known  Celtic  termination),  Macolicum,  perhaps  MUlick  on  the 
Shannon,  and  two  named  Rhegia. 

II.  Germania. 

§  8.  The  jboundaries  of  Q«niiaxiia  were  the  Rhine  on  the  W.,  the 
Dtmube  on  the  S.,  the  Sarmatian  Mountains  and  the  Vistula  on  the 
£.,  and  the  Mare  Suevicum,  Baltic^  and  Mare  Germanicum  on  the 
N.  Sometimes  indeed  the  peninsula  of  Scandia  was  regarded  as  a 
part  of  Germany,  in  which  case  the  N.  boundary  was  carried  on  to 
the  Oceanus  Septentrionalis.  Taken  at  its  fullest  extent,  it  would 
include,  in  addition  to  the  greatest  part  of  Germany,  EoUand, 
the  W.  of  Poland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  The  greater 
portion  of  this  extensive  district  was  unknown  even  to  the  Romans : 
the  parts  with  which  they  were  best  acquainted  were  in  the  W. 
and  S.  It  is  described  as  a  wild  and  inhospitable*  country,  covered 
with  forests  and  marshes,  excessively  cold,  and  much  infested  with 
wild  beasts.  Its  soil  was  generally  unfertile,  yet  it  produced,  in 
certain  mrts,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  flax,  and  various  edible  roots.  The 
vine  was  Jiot  introduced  until  the  6th  century  of  our  era :  the  ordi- 
nary drink  of  the  country  was  a  kind  of  beer.  The  ooimtry  sup- 
ported a  large  number  of  pigs,  together  with  a  fair  amount  of  sheep 
and  goats,  valuable  hounds,  strong  but  small  horses,  and  short-homed 
oattle.  Numerous  kinds  of  wild  beasts  are  mentioned,  particularly 
elks  (alces)  and  wild  oxen  (uri). 

Name, — ^The  name  was  regarded  by  many  ancient  writers  as  derived 
from  the  Latin  germani,  and  as  intended  to  describe  the  "  brotherhood" 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  Qauls  and  Germans.  Tacitus,  however, 
regarded  it  as  originallv  the  name  of  a  particular  tribe,  the  Tungri.  It 
has  also  been  derived  from  the  Persian  tribe  of  the  same  name,  noticed 
by  Herodotus  (i.  125).  Most  probably  it  is  of  Celtic  origin,  and  came 
into  use  among  the  Celts  in  Qaul  before  the  time  of  Cssar.  It  has  been 
referred  to  a  Gaelic  root  gair,  "  to  cry  out,**  giving  it  the  sense  of  the 
Homeric  fio^y  i,yal96s,  a  fierce  wamor.  The  indigenous  name  has 
always  been  Detiitch,  which  appeeurs  in  the  classic  form  TeuUme9,  Ger- 
many proper  was  named  Germania  Magna,  Transrhenana,  or  Barbara, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Germania  on  the  W.  of  the  Rhine. 

§  9.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Germany  received  for  the  most  part 
specific  designations.    The  Her^ynia^  Silva  has  been  already  noticed 

*  Quia  Parthnm  paveat !  quia  gelidura  Scythent 
Quia,  Germania  quoe  hcrrida  parturlt 

FcDtus,  inooluml  Cffisare  T  Hor.  Carm,  ir.  5,  25. 

*  The  name  is  of  Ccltio  origin,  signifying  a  "  wooded  mountain :"  it  still  sur- 
▼iTes  in  the  modem  Han, 
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(p.  320).  The  otber  ranges  are — ^TftnmUi  in  the  angie  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moentis,  Maine ;  BheHeo,  of  uncertain  position,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood ;  and  Saltiu  Teutobnrgientis  in  the  N.,  between 
the  Lippe  and  Weser.  The  only  promontory  noticed  is  CimbrSmm 
'Prom.,  Skagen,  the  N.  point  of  Denmark,  Several  great  forests  *  are 
noticed,  as  CsBsia  SUva,  between  the  rivers  Lippe  and  Yssd ;  Badu- 
henxisD  Lwoum,  Holtpade  in  West  Friedand ;  HeronUs  SilTa,  Suntdge- 
hirge,  W.  of  Minden;  BemnOniuii  SilTa,  between  the  iJlster  and 
Spree ;  and  KaharvalSmm  Silva,  between  the  Oder  and  ViattUa. 
The  chief  rivers  are — the  border  stream  of  the  BlLenm,  Shine,  which 
receives  on  its  right  bank  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Kioar,  Neckar, 
MoBBQi,  Maine^  and  Lnppia,  Lijtpe,  with  others  of  less  consequence ; 
the  Amliia,  Ems,  flowing  into  the  German  Ocean,  and  historically 
known  for  a  battle  fought  on  its  banks  in  B.C.  12  between  Dmsos 
and  the  Bructeri ;  the  Tisorgis,  Weser,  reaching  the  ocean  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Chauci ;  the  Albis,  Mbe^  the  most  easterly  river  reached 
by  the  Romans,  having  been  crossed  by  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  in 
B.C.  3 ;  the  YUdiu,  Oder,  which  flows  into  the  Mare  Suevicum  in 
the  land  of  the  Rugii ;  the  YlstiUa  on  the  G.  border ;  and  the  Dannbiiis, 
which  has  its  sources  in  Abnoba  Ms.,  and  receives  numerous  tri- 
butaries on  its  left  baiik,  of  which  the  Mams,  Mc^rch,  is  the  most  im- 
portant. In  the  N.W.  of  Germany  a  large  lake  is  noticed  under  the 
name  of  Flevo  Laont,  now  the  Zuider  Zee,  This  was  connected 
with  the  Rhine  by  a  canal  cut  by  Drusus,  and  named  after  him  Foesa 
Drusiana,  which  commences  below  the  separation  of  the  Rhine  and 
Waaly  and  joins  the  Ysael  near  Doeaburg:  this  new  outlet  for  the 
Rhine  was  named  Flevum  Ostium. 

§  10.  The  Germans  are  said  to  have  regarded  themselves  as  an 
autochthonous  race,  and  they  certainly  have  preserved  no  tradition  of 
their  Asiatic  origin.  In  physical  appearance  they  were  tall  and  hand- 
some, with  blue  eyes'  and  fair  or  red  hair.'  They  subsisted  chiefly 
on  the  cattle  they  reared,  and  on  the  proceeds  of  the  chase  and  war. 
They  enjoyed  a  character  for  independence  and  faithfulness  combined 
with  cunning  and  &lsehood.  The  various  tribes  were  classified  by 
Tacitus  in  three  groups :  the  IiigflB¥5net  on  the  ocean,  the  Barmbam 


»  The  forests  of  Germany  were  In  many  cases  sacred  to  certain  gods,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Semnonom  and  Baduhennro  groves : — 

Ut  proool  Hercynls  per  vasta  silentia  silvte 
Yenari  tuto  Uceat,  Ittcosque  vetustm 

lUfligume  trucet Clatoiak.  m  I.  Stil,  i.  228. 

*  Nee  fera  csemlea  domoit  Germania  pube.  Hon.  JBpod,  xvi.  7. 

They  had  a  custom  of  heightening  the  red  colour  of  their  hair  by  artificial 

Caustica  Teutonicos  acoendit  spuma  capiUos ; 
Captivia  poteris  coltior  esse  comis.  Makt.  xir,  26. 
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in  the  interior,  and  the  UtttTfinet  in  the  E.  and  S.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  who  bore 
the  general  name  of  H311evi5neff  The  chief  tribes  belonging  to  these 
groups  were  located  in  the  following  manner : — 

(1.)  On  the  coast. — The  Frisii,  about  Lake  Flevo,  between  the  Bhine 
and  Ems,  divided  into  two  clana,  Majores  and  Minoree,  the  former 
living  probably  W.  of  the  canal  of  Drusus  in  N.  Holland,  the  latter 
E.  of  it,  in  Friealandf  which  still  retains  the  ancient  name.  The  Ghancd, 
between  the  Ems  and  the  Elbe,  in  Oldenburg  and  Hanover,  also  divided 
into  Majores  and  Minores,  living  respectively  W.  and  E.  of  the  Weser ; 
they  were  skilful  navigators^  and  much  addicted  to  piracy.  The 
SazSnes,  E.  of  the  Elbe  in  Holstein,  a  people  whose  name  does  not 
appear  in  history  until  a.d.  287,  but  who  mav  have  occupied  that  dis- 
trict in  the  days  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus.  The  Oimbri,  in  the  Chersonesus 
Cimbrica,^  Jutland,  in  all  probability  a  Celtic  race,  as  the  ancients 
themselves  believed,  their  name  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
Kymri,  and  their  armour  and  customs  differing  from  those  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  the  Yaxliki,  between  the  Chalusus,  Trove,  and  the  Suebus, 
Warne;  the  TentSnes,  also  between  the  Trave  and  the  Wame,  the 
representatives  of  the  original  tribe  which  sent  forth  the  mighty  horde 
whom  the  Romans  defeated  in  B.C.  102  ;  the  BidSni,  between  the  Suebus 
and  the  Viadus,  Oder;  and  lastly  the  Bngii,  between  the  Oder  and 
Vistula,  and  on  the  island  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Rugen. 

(2.)  South  of  these,  from  E.  to  W.,  lived -the  HelveoSnsB,  below  the 
RugiL  The  Bnrgmididnes,^  a  €k>thic  race,  between  the  Vistula  and 
Viadus ;  in  later  times  (a.d.  289)  a  people  of  the  same  name  appear  in 
the  S.W.  of  Germany,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century  these 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  established  themselves  in  Burgundy.  The  Van- 
d&li,  a  powerful  race,  of  which  the  Burgimdiones  were  regarded  as  a 
tribe,  and  whose  settlements  were  frequently  shifted :  we  first  hear  of 
them  as  seated  on  the  Palus  Meeotis,  then  (in  Pliny's  time)  between  the 
Vistula  and  Viadus,  next  in  the  country  N.  of  Bohemia,  about  the 
Biesengebirge,  which  were  named  Vandidici  Mts.  after  them ;  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine  in  Moravia,  whence  they  were  transplanted  by 
that  emperor  into  Pannonia  ;  in  the  reign  of  Probus  in  Bocia ;  in 
A.D.  406  ravaging  Gaul ;  in  409  in  Spain ;  in  429  across  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  in  Africa,  where  they  established  themselves  for  above  one  hun- 
dred years,  when  Belisarius  succeeded  in  destroying  their  power,  A.D.  534 ; 
they  have  been  variously  regarded  as  a  German  or  a  Slavonic  race.  The 
Semnonet,  a  Suevic  ^  tnbe  between  the  Viadus  and  Albis,  and  between 

-  latlsque  palndibus  exit 


Cimber.  CLxrDiAN.  de  IV.  C&ns.  Hon.  451. 

*  The  name  is  explained  by  Ammianus  Harcellinus  as  meaning  those  who  lived 
in  "  townships"  {burgi).  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  later  Burgundians  were  the 
same  race  as  those  of  the  N.E.,  but  they  probably  were  so. 

1  Suevi  appears  to  have  been  a  general  designation,  embracing  a  great  number 
of  the  tribes  of  Central  Germany.  By  Ciesar  they  are  placed  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Rhine  in  Baden  ;  by  Tacitus  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  that  district ;  by  Strabo 
between  the  Xhitu  and  £ibe.  The  Suevi  of  Ciesar  were  true  Germans ;  those  of 
Tacitus  and  Strabo  contained  Oeltio  or  Sh&vonian  elements.  About  a.d.  250  a 
people  calling  themselves  Suevi,  though  they  appear  to  have  belonged  to  various 
tribes,  settled  in  Suabia,  which  still  retains  their  name.  Their  general  position  is 
indicated  by  Laean : — 
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Pot$dam  in  the  N.  and  the  hills  of  Lusatia  in  the  S. ;  they  are  men- 
tioned after  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius.  The  Lsiiffobardi,^  a  Suevio  tribe, 
first  met  with  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  N.  of  the  junction  of  the 
Sala ;  then  on  the  right  bank,  having  been  probably  driven  across  the 
Elbe  by  Tiberius  in  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  and  again,  in  Ptolemy's 
time,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weter ;  a  neople  of  the  same  name, 
and  probably  of  the  same  tribe,  are  next  heara  of  in  Pannonia,  and  late 
in  the  5th  century  a.d.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  in  Hungary, 
whence  they  extended  their  sway  along  the  Danube  into  Dacia,  and 
finally  crossed  into  Italy  in  a.d.  563,  and  settled  in  the  country  which 
still  Wrs  their  name,  viz.  Lombardy.  The  An^ii  or  Angli,  a  Suevic 
tribe,  occupying,  according  to  Ptolemy,  an  extensive  district  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  whence  they  subsequently  migrated  to  Britain  ;  the 
AiiffriTarii,  on  both  sides  of  the  We$er,  but  mainly  between  that  river 
and  the  Elbe;  and  the  Brnetiri,'  between  the  Rhme  and  the  Em$,  di- 
vided by  the  river  Luppia  into  two  branches,  the  Mi^ores  to  the  N., 
and  Minores  S.  of  that  stream. 

(3.^  Tribes  yet  more  to  the  S.,  from  W.  to  E.— The  ITiipitet,^  ori- 
dnall^  belonging  to  the  interior ;  then  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Luppia,  after  their  defeat  by  Ccesar;  and  afterwards,  as  it  appears, 
more  to  the  S.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Biarsi.  The  Teneteri,  a 
companion  tribe  to  the  Usipetee  ;  they  apparently  emigrated  from  the 
interior,  crossed  the  Rhine  m  Casar^s  time,  were  defeated  and  almost 
cut  to  pieces  by  him,  and  finally  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
between  the  Ruhr  and  the  Sieg.  The  Sioanibri,  originally  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  betweto  the  Sieg^  and  the  Li^pe  i  afterwards,  when 
they  had  received  the  Usipetes  and  the  Tencten  into  their  territory, 
they  were  transplanted  to  Qaul  by  Tiberius,  and  settled  between  the 
Meuse  and  Rhine,  with  the  exception  of  a  section  which  remained  in 
Germany  about  Mons  Rhetico.     The  Catti  ^  or  Chatti,  E.  of  the  Tencten, 


Fundat  ab  extr^mo  flaros  Aquilone  Suevoe 
Albis,  et  indomitum  Rheni  caput.  U.  51. 

<  The  name  has  been  generally  understood  to  mean  **  long-bearded ;"  bat  more 
probably  it  is  derived  from  the  Umge  Bdrde,  **  the  plain  by  the  side  <tf  the  river  ** 
JBtbe,  where  they  are  first  found,  and  where  the  name  still  attaches  to  a  district 
near  MagtMturg, 

>  Venit  accola  silvtc 

Bructerus  Hercynlse.  Clacdiak.  de  IV.  Com.  Hon.  450. 

*  Rem  faotam  Pompillus  habct,  Faustinc :  legetur, 
Et  nomcn  toto  spargct  in  orbe  suam. 
8ic  lere  flavorum  valcat  genus  Usiplomm, 
Qulsquis  et  Ausonium  non  amat  imperium.  Mabt.  vi.  60. 

^  Their  name  is  generally  derived  from  this  river ;  but  this  is  doubtAil.  In 
B.C.  17  they  Invaded  Oaol,  but  at  the  approach  of  Augustus  retired  to  their  own 
territory.  To  this  Horace  alludes  in  the  following  lines,  which  also  indicate  the 
reputed  character  of  this  people : — 

quandoque  irahet  feroces 

Per  sacrum  cliTum,  merita  decorus 

Fronde,  Sicambros.  Hoa.  Cat^.  iv.  2,  34. 

Te  oerfe  gaudentea  Sicambri 

Compositis  vcnerantur  armis.  Id.  iv.  H,  51. 

*  The  Catti  obtained  great  celebrity  for  their  resistanoe  to  the  Romans : — 
Traxerat  attonitos  et  fcstinare  ooactos, 
Tanquam  de  Cattis  aliquid  torvlsque  Sicambris 
Dicturus.  Jcv.  iv.  146. 
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between  the  Saale  in  the  E.,  the  Maine  in  the  S.,  and  the  upper  course 
of  the  Weser  in  the  N.,  thus  occupying  the  country  which  still  retains 
their  name,  Hesse ;  in  Ptolemy 'd  time  they  appear  to  have  lived  more 
to  the  E.  The  Mattl&ei,  probably  a  branch  of  the  Chatti,  occupying 
the  present  Nassau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  Tahantei, 
originally  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Ysselj  but  in  the  time  of  Qer- 
manicus  S.  of  the  Lippe,  in  the  former  territoiry  of  the  Sicambri,  and 
in  Ptolemy's  time  still  more  to  the  S.,  near  the  Thuringer-Wald.  The 
COieniiei,  an  important  tribe  between  the  Weser  in  the  W.,  the  EU>e^ 
in  the  E.,  Melibocus  Ms.  in  the  N.,  and  the  Sala  in  the  S.  ;  after  their 
conquest  by  the  Chatti  they  dwindled  down  to  a  small  tribe,  which  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  lived  in  the  Harz  Mountains.  And,  lastly,  the 
Lygii,  a  widely-spread  nation,  containing  a  number  of  tribes,  settled 
between  the  Vistula  and  Oder ;  they  were  probably  Slavonians  who  had 
been  subdued  by  the  Suevi. 

(4.)  Tribes  along  the  course  of  the  Danube  firom  E.  to  W.— The 
Qnadi,  in  Moravia,  the  N.W.  of  Hungary,  and  the  E.  of  Bohemia ;  they 
were  regarded  by  Tacitus  as  Germans,  but  thev  may  have  been  Sar- 
matians  ;  their  name  disappears  towards  the  end  of  the  4  th  century  of 
our  era.  The  Maroonuumi,  t.e.  "  march-men,'*  or  "  borderers/'  a  tribe 
who  first  appear  on  the  Rhenish  frontier  about  the  lower  course  of  the 
Maine,  as  having  crossed  thence  into  Qaul,  and  being  driven  back  by 
Csesar  in  B.C.  58 ;  hence  they  migrated  into  the  territory  of  the  Celtio 
Boii,  BoHiemia,  where  they  organised  a  powerful  kingdom  about  a.d.  6 ; 
they  came  prominently  forward  in  their  wars  with  the  Romans,  a.d. 
166-180,  and  made  inroads  into  Italy;  they  are  last  mentioned  as 
forming  a  portion  of  Attila's  army.  The  aenmmdflri,  between  the 
mountains  in  the  N.W.  of  Bohemia  and  the  Roman  wall  in  the  S.W., 
which  bounded  the  Agri  Decumates;  they  were  a  Suevic  race,  and 
first  appear  in  history  at  the  time  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who 
settled  them  between  the  Maine  and  the  Danube,  whence  they  spread 
out  in  a  N.E.  direction.  Lastly,  within  the  limits  of  the  Agri  Deoa- 
m&tet,  i.e.  "  tithe-lands,"  which  lay  in  the  S.W.  of  (Germany,  and  were 
separated  from  the  interior  by  a  wall  from  Ratishon  on  the  Danube  to 
Lorchy  and  thence  by  an  earthwork  to  the  Rhine  near  Cologne,  were 
located  various  immigrant  bands  of  Oauls  and  Germans,  to  whom  were 
subsequently  added  colonies  of  veterans  for  the  defence  of  the  border  ; 
this  district  was  incorporated  with  the  empire,  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Rhsetia,  but  it  was  wholly  lost  about  a.d.  283. 

The  distinctive  names  of  the  German  tribes  appear  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse  about  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  of  our  era,  and  the  whole 
nation  was  classified  under  two  broad  appellations,  Alenuomi  and 
Franci,  the  first  applying  to  the  tribes  that  lived  on  or  about  the 
Upper  Rhine,  the  second  to  those  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  Alemanni  waa 
(as  the  word  itself  implies,  being  derived  from  AUe  Manner,  **  all  men") 
a  confederacy  of  many  tribes,  chiefly  of  the  Suevic  race.  It  first  ap- 
pears in  the  history  of  Dion  Cassius,  about  a.d.  200  ;  and  it  is  pre- 
served in  the  modem  French  name  of  Germany,  AUemagne,  The  cnief 
seat  of  the  contest  between  them  and  the  Romans  was  in  the  Agri 
Decumates.  The  Fraud,  i.e.  "  free-men,"  are  first  mentioned  in  a.d. 
240,  and  were  also  a  confederacy  of  which  the  Sicambri  were  the  most 
influential  member.  They  conquered  the  N.  of  Gaul,  and,  having  there 
adopted  the  civilisation  of  the  Romanised  Celts,  they  acquired  such 
power  that  they  wete  enabled,  in  a.d.  496,  to  return  and  subdue  their 
German  kinsmen. 
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Totom. — Of  the  towns  wbioh  were  scattered  over  the  extensiTe  dis- 
tricts above  referred  to,  we  know  little  else  than  the  names.  It  is  in- 
teresting, however,  to  observe  that  the  much-freqaented  watering- 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine  were  not  unknown  in  ancient 
times,  Baden  being  described  as  Aquas  AureUs,  and  Wiesbaden  as  Aqns 
MattiAoei.  Kattlum,  the  oi^ital  of  the  Chatti,  which  was  burnt  down, 
▲.D.  15,  in  the  war  with  Qermanicus,  was  at  Maden,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Eder.  The  only  district  bearing  marks  of  Roman  occupation  is 
the  Agri  Decumates,  where  not  only  roads,  but  walls,  inscriptions, 
and  numerous  antiquities,  have  been  discovered  in  many  places :  we 
may  instmice  the  remains  of  8amiiloo§n»  at  SUUha^,  of  CJuia  at  Oaiui- 
itadt,  of  darenna  at  K&ngen,  all  of  them  on  the  Nedcar.  The  position 
of  Sdifiiiiiiim,  in  the  same  district,  rendered  famous  by  the  victory 
gained  by  Yalentinian  over  the  Alemanni  in  A-d.  369,  is  imoertain.  In 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Quadi  the  names  of  sevend  towns  (such 
as  Eburodunum,  MeUodtmum,  &c.)  indicate  a  prior  occupation  of  that 
country  by  the  Celts. 

J«{atids.— The  ancients  not  unnaturally  regarded  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  as  an  island  or  collection  of  islands.  Pliny  names  two  of  these 
islands  Sea&dia  and  Beaadiiutyia,  the  latter  being  the  largest  in  the 
whole  group.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  four  under  the  general  name  of 
Scaudise  Insulse,  of  which  the  lai'gest  was  Scandia.  Tacitus  does  not 
mention  Scandia,  but  the  tribes  of  the  Sitones  and  Sniones  must  un- 
doubtedly be  placed  there  :  the  latter  name  is  the  original  of  Sweden, 
and  the  southern  part  of  Sweden  still  bears  a  name  not  imlike  Scandia, 
Scania,  Sooner  or  Schonen.  Pliny  also  speaks  of  an  island  named 
Kerigos,  whence  people  used  to  sail  for  Thule :  this  has  been  identified 
with  Norway;  in  which  case  his  Bergi  may  represent  Bergen,  and  BnBUia 
Dunoen :  this  is,  however,  uncertain. 

History. — We  have  no  connected  history  of  the  Qerman  nations  until 
the  time  of  Julius  Csasar,  who  in  his  Qallic  campaigns  came  in  contact 
with  and  defeated  Ariovistus.  Osesar  himself  crossed  the  Rhine  twice,  in 
B.C.  55  and  54,  but  he  did  notBttempt  to  mainUun  himself  in  Grermmy. 
In  B.C.  37  Agrippa  transplanted  the  Ubii  to  the  W.  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
as  a  barrier  on  the  side  of  the  G^erman  border.  This  plan,  however, 
did  not  fully  succeed ;  and  hence  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  undertook  a 
series  of  expeditions  against  the  Germuis  from  the  Insula  Batavorum. 
He  advanced  as  far  as  the  EVbe ;  and  on  his  death,  in  B.C.  9,  the  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  by  Tiberius  and  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  sub- 
dued for  a  while  the  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser;  but  in 
A.D.  9,  Arminius,  king  of  the  Cherusci,  defeated  the  Romans  in  the 
Teutoburg  forest,  and  terminated  their  supremacy  in  the  N.,  while  the 
resistance  of  Maroboduus,  the  Marcomannian,  on  the  Middle  Rhine, 
checked  them  in  that  direction.  In  the  latter  district  Qermanicos 
gained  some  advantages,  but  was  unable  to  re-establish  a  permanent 
ascendancy.  The  Romans  then  withdrew  within  the  Agri  Decumates, 
which  they  fortified  between  a.d.  16  and  68.  The  great  revolt  of  the 
Batavi,  in  a.d.  70  and  71,  was  followed  by  repeated  wars  with  several 
German  tribes,  until  in  the  reign  of  M.  Antoninus  the  great  Haroo- 
mannic  war  broke  out  on  the  Danube,  resulting  in  the  surrender  of  the 
Roman  forts  along  the  course  of  that  river  in  a.d.  IBO.  Soon  after- 
wards the  Qerman  tribes  began  to  pour  over  the  Rhine ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  5th  century  they  had  subdued  Qaul,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
and  had  even  crossed  over  into  Africa. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIL 

THE   DANUBIAN   PROVINCES,    ILLYRICUM,    MOCSIA,   DACIA,    AND 
8ABMATIA. 

I.  The  Danubian  Provinces.  §1.  Vindelicia.  §2.  Rhsetia.  §3. 
Noricum.  §  4.  Pannonia.  §  5.  Its  inhabitants  and  towns,  II. 
Illtbicum.  §  6.  Boundaries.  §  7.  Mountains  and  rivers.  §  6. 
Inhabitants;  Towns;  Roads;  History.  III.  M(KSIA.  §9.  Bounda- 
ries; Rivers.  §  10.  Inhabitants;  Towns.  IV.  Dacia.  §  II.  Boun- 
daries; Mountains;  Rivers.  §  12.  Inhabitants;  Towns.  §  13.  The 
Jazyges  Metanastse.  V.  Sarmatia  Europjba.  §  14.  Boundaries: 
Tribes;  Towns. 

§  1.  Yindelioia,^  the  most  westerly  of  the  four  Danubian  pro- 
vinces, was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube  and  the  Vallum 
Hadriani,  on  the  W.  by  the  territory  of  the  Hclvetii,  on  the  S.  by 


1  This  name  contains  the  root  Ftitd,  which  occurs  in  other  Celtic  names,  such 
as  Vindobona,  Vindomagus,  &c. 
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Rhaetia,  the  ridge  of  the  RhaBtian  Alps  fonning  the  limit,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  river  ^nus,  separating  it  from  Noricom.  It  embraced 
the  N.E.  of  SwUzerlandy  the  S.E.  of  Baden,  the  S.  of  WUrtemlmrg 
and  Bavaria,  and  the  N.  of  Tyrol,  The  country  is  for  the  most 
part  flat,  but  spurs  of  the  Rheetian  Alps  traverse  the  S.  district. 
The  chief  river  is  the  Danubius,  which  receives  numerous  tributaries 
on  its  right  bank,  of  which  the  Mnn§,  Inn,  is  the  most  important. 
The  Brigantlniit  Laeoff  L,  of  Constanz,  belonged  to  this  country. 
The  inhabitants  were  in  the  time  of  Augustus  a  Celtic  race,  and 
were  divided  into  numerous  tribes.  They  were  subdued  by  Drusus 
and  Tiberius"  in  B.o.  15,  and  their  country  was  formed  into  a  sepa- 
rate province.  About  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  it 
was  united  with  Rbsetia,  but  subsequently  was  separated  from  it 
with  the  title  of  Khietia  Secunda. 

The  towns  possess  no  historical  associations:  the  capital  Aagofta 
IHndelioOrom,  Auaiburg,  was  founded  by  Augustus  about  a.d.  14,  at 
the  jimction  of  the  rivers  Licus  and  Virdo.  The  oth«r  important 
towns  were — BrigantLom,  Bregem^  on  the  lake  named  after  it;  Camp 
Iiipdtinam,  Kempten  on  the  Iller ;  Beglnuin,  RatUhon,  on  the  Danube ; 
and  Yeldidina  on  the  Muub, 

§  2.  BhsBtia,  or,  more  properly,  B«tia,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Vindelicia,  on  the  W.  by  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii,  on  the  S.  by 
the  Alps  from  Mons  Adula  to  M.  Ocra,  and  on  the  E.  by  Noricum 
and  Venetia.  It  comprised  the  modem  Orisons,  the  l)/rol,  and  a 
portion  of  Lornbardy,  It  is  throughout  a  mountainous  country, 
being  traversed  by  the  ranges  of  the  Rhaatian  Alps.  The  valleys 
were  fertile,  and  produced  a  wine'  not  inferior  to  that  of  Italy ;  the 
inhabitants  depended  on  their  flocks  rather  than  on  agriculture : 
wax,  honey,  pitch,  and  cheese  were  largely  exported.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Xnus*  which  flows  northwards  to  the  Danube ;  and 
the  Athiiis,  Adige,  with  its  tributary  the  At&gis,  Eisach,  which 
flows  B.  into  the  Adriatic.  In  addition  to  these  the  upper  streams  of 
many  of  the  Alpine  streams,  such  as  the  Addaa»  Sarins,  OlliuB,  and 
Mineiiis,  £Edl  within  the  limits  of  Rhaetia.    The  inhabitants  of  this 


'  The  expedition  of  Drusus  is  commemorated  by  Horace : — 
Videre  Rhieti  bella  sub  Alpibus 

Drusum  gerentem  Yindelid.  Carm»  It.  4,  17. 

The  expedition  of  Tiberius,  which  took  place  at  a  later  period  of  (he  asme  year, 
is  commemorated  in  the  following  lines : — 
Quem  legis  expertes  Latinn 
Vindelici  didicere  nuper 
Quid  Morte  posses.  Id.  iv.  14,  7. 

s et  quo  te  carmine  dicam, 

RhsBtioaT  nee  oellis  ideo  contende  Falemis.  Vnto.  0«org.  U.  95. 

Si  non  ignota  est  docti  tibi  terra  Catulli, 

Potasti  testa  Rhfetica  rina  mea.  Mast.  xir.  100. 
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province  in  the  time  of  Augustus  were  mainly  a  Celtic  race.** 
They  were  a  wild,  cunning,  and  rapacious  moimtain  people,  ardent 
in  their  love  of  freedom,  and  fierce  in  their  defence  of  it.  They 
were  conquered  by  the  Romans  imder  Drusus  and  Tiberius*  in 
B.C.  15,  and  their  country  was  reduced  to  a  province.  .  The  chief 
tribes  were  the  Lq^ntii  who  inhabited  the  valleys  on  the  S.  side 
•of  the  Alps  about  the  head  of  the  lakes  of  Como  and  Mof/giore; 
the  Tridenflni  in  the  valley  of  the  Athesis  ;  and  the  Eiigaiiei,^  who 
at  one  time  occupied  the  whole  tract  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic, 
but  were  driven  by  the  Veneti  into  the  Alpine  valleys ;  they  were 
a  distinct  race  from  the  Rhaetians,  but  their  ethncdogical  position  is 
quite  unknown. 

The  onlv  important  town  in  Rhsetia  was  Tridflatiim,  Tren/,  on  the 
Athesis,  which  appears  to  have  been  made  a  Roman  colony :  it  stood 
on  the  road  which  the  Romans  constructed  between  Verona  and 
Augusta  VindeUcorum.  Another  road,^  between  the  latter  town  aoct 
Comum,  passed  through  Rhrotia. 

§  3.  Koiioum^  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Rha^tia  and  VindeHcia, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  on  the  E.  by  Mons  Cetius,  which 'sepa- 
rated it  from  Pannonia,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Savus,  the  Alpes 
Camica9,  and  Mount  Ocra.  It  comprised  portions  of  Austria,  the 
greater  part  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  portions  of  Cam  tola,  Bavaria, 
and  Tyrol,    It  is  a  mountainous  country,  intersected  by  numerous 


*  An  opinion  preTailed  among  the  ancients  that  the  Rhietians  were  Etruscans 
who  had  been  driven  into  the  Alps  from  Lombardy  by  the  Gauls.  This  view  has 
been  adopted  by  some  eminent  scholars  in  modem  times,  who  have  discovered  in 
some  remote  districts  (the  GrUdnerthal  and  the  valley  of  the  Engadino)  names  of 
places,  peculiar  words,  and  a  few  monuments,  all  of  which  bear  some  resemblance 
to  those  found  in  Etruria.  This  question  docs  not  affect  the  statement  thut  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  the  Rhetians  were  essentially  Celts. 

^  The  Genanni  lived  between  the  lakes  Maggiore  and  Como  : — 

•  Milite  mm  tuo 

Drusus  Genaunos,  implacidum  genus, 

Brennosque  veloces,  et  arces 

Alpibus  impositas  tremendis 

Dcjecit  acer  plus  vice  simplid ; 

Major  Ncronum  mox  grave  proelium 

Commisit,  immanesqne  Rhuetos 

Auspiciis  pepulit  secundis.  Hon.  Csrm.  iv.  14,  9. 

•  They  left  a  memorial  of  their  former  residence  in  the  Euganeus  CoUis  and  the 
Eugauci  Lacus,  and  in  the  modern  Colli  Euganei^  the  volcanic  group  near  Padua. 

'  This  second  route  crossed  the  SplQgen  to  Curia,  Coire ;  it  is  described  b^ 
Clandian : — 

Protinus,  umbrosa  qxia  vestit  littus  oliva 
Larins,  et  dulci  mentitur  Nerea  fluctu, 
Parva  puppe  lacum  pnetervolat.    Ocius  indc 
Scandit  inaccessos  brumali  sidere  monte?.  Bell.  Get.  319. 

"  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  the  town  Noreia ;  its  use  dates 
fh>m  the  time  that  the  Romans  became  aequaii\ted  with  the  country. 
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valleys  opening  out  towards  the  Danube,  along  the  course  of  which 
thdre  are  some  plains.  The  climate  was  rough  and  cold,  and  the 
soil  unfertile..  The  wealth  of  the  country  consisted  in  its  iron 
mines,*  which  were  extensively  worked  by  the  Romans.  Salt  was 
also  abundant.  The  chief  range  of  mountains  is  the  AlpM  Korios, 
which  traverses  the  country  from  E.  to  W.  Cethis  Mont,  K(^len' 
herg^  lies  on  the  borders  of  Pannonia ;  Ocra  was  the  name  ji^iven  to  * 
the  lowest  part  of  the  Camic  AIim  between  Aquileia  and  iEmona. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  DanuMuB,  the  JBniu  'with  its  tributary  the 
JoY&vos,  Salzachy  and  the  upper  courses  of  the  BraTiUf  Drave,  and 
S&TaSf  Savey  which  rise,  the  former  in  the  Norican,  the  latter  in  the 
Carnic  Alps,  and  flow  in  an  easterly  direction  with  nearly  parallel 
courses  through  the  S.  part  of  the  province.  The  Norici  were  a 
Celtic  race  whose  ancient  name  was  Taurisci ;  about  B.C.  58,  the 
kindred  race  of  the  Boii  immigrated  into  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  The  Noricans  offered  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
Romans,  but  were  subdued  about  B.C.  13  by  Tiberius,  Drusus,  and 
P.  Silius,  and  their  country  was  formed  into  a  province,  which  was 
subdivided  in  the  later  division  of  the  empire  into  two,  Noricmn 
Ripense  about  the  Danube,  and  N.  Mediterraneum  in  the  S.  The 
Romans  were  obliged  to  keep  a  strong  military  force  in  it  as  a  safe- 
guaixi  partly  against  the  inhabitants  themselves,  partly  against  the 
Trans-Danubian  tribes ;  they  also  maintained  three  fleets  on  the 
Danube,  named  Classes  Comaginensis,  Arlapensis,  and  Laureacensis, 
for  the  latter  purpose. 

The  capital  Noreia,  Neumarki^  was  situated  S.  of  the  river  Mnriua, 
and  formed  the  central  point  for  the  gold  and  iix>n  trade :  it  is  cele> 
brated  for  the  defeat  there  sustained  by  C.  Carbo  against  the  Cimbri 
in  B.C.  113,  and  for  its  siege  by  the  Boii,  about  B.C.  59.  The  other 
important  towns  were — B<nodtlriim,  Innttadt,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
^ni^,  a  town  of  the  Boii,  aa  its  name  indicates ;  Ovil&ba,  WeU,  a 
Roman  colony,  to  the  S.W.  of  Boiodurum.;  Lauri&enm,  Lorch  near 
En$f  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Anisius  with  the  Danube,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  third  legion,  a  fleet  statiou,  an  ai-senal,  and  probably 
a  Roman  colony;  Juv&yum,  SaUzhurg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Jovavus,  the  station  of  a  cohort,  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the 
province,  and  in  early  times  prolmbly  the  residence  of  the  native  kings; 
T^rflnnm,  an  important  town  on  the  road  fh>m  Aquileia  to  Lauriacum, 
the  rtiins  of  which  are  found  at  Mariasaal  near  Klagenfurt;  CMcia, 
Cilly^  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  country,  a  fine  town,  as  its  remains 
testify;  and  Teurnia,  on  the  Upper  Dravus  near  Spital. 


■  qoas  neque  Noricut 


Doterret  entis.  Hoiu  Corwi.  L  16,  9. 

Voles  modo  altln  desilirc  tnrribas 

Modo  ense  pectus  Korico  recludere.  Id.'  J^mnI.  xvli.  70. 

SsDYo  Bilbilin  optiinara  metallo, 

QofT  vincit  Cbalybasqnc  yorieosquf.  Makt.  iv.  55. 
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§  4.  PanneiiiA  was  bounded  on  the  N.  and  £.  by  the  Danube, 
on  the  S.  by  Illyricum  and  Mcesia,  the  valley  of  the  Save  forming 
the  limit  in  this  directicai,  and  on  the  W.  by  Noricum  and  Italy. 
It  comprehends  the  E.  portions  of  Aust^'ia^  Carinthia,  Carniola,  the 
S.W.  of  Hungary^  Slavonian  and  parts  of  Croatia  and  Bomia.  It 
is  a  vast  plain,  enclosed  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  lofty  moimtains,  but 
elsewhere  traversed  by  hills  of  only  moderate  height.  The  dimate 
is  described  as  severe,  and  the  soil  unproductive ;  but  this  is  not  the 
present  character  of  the  country.  The  vine  and  olive  were  not  in- 
troduced until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Probus;  previously  the 
beverage  of  the  country  was  a  kind  of  beer,  named  Sabaia.  The 
mines  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients ;  timber 
was  the  most  important  production.*  The  mountains  were  described 
by  the  general  name  of  PaniumiMB  Alpes,  the  special  names  being 
Cetiut  and  Carvanoas  for  the  ranges  on  the  side  of  Noricimi,  and 
Albii  or  Albftni  Mts.  «n  the  side  of  Illyricum.  The  chief  rivers  are — 
the  DannMns,  which  in  this  part  of  its  course  deviates  from  its  usual 
easterly  course  by  a  southerly  bend ;  the  Brayui  and  Sayui,  which 
flow  in  parallel  courses  to  the  Danube,  and  receive  as  tributaries, 
the  former  the  Murios,  Muhr,  on  its  left  bank ;  the  latter  the 
Brinutf  Drinay  and  several  less  impoi'tant  streams  on  its  right  bank. 
The  Danube  receives  also  the  Arr&bo,  Baab,  previous  to  taking  its 
southerly  bend.  A  large  lake  named  Pelso,  Flattenseey  lies  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  province. 

§  5.  The  Pannonians  were  generally  reputed  an  Dlyrian  race ;  the 
Greek  writers,  however,  identified  them  with  the  Paeonians  of 
Thrace.  Whatever  their  origin  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that 
there  was  a  large  admixture  of  Celts  among  them.*  They  are 
described  as  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  faithless  and  cunning,  and, 
previous  to  their  subjectioa  to  the  Romans,  mde  and  uncivilized. 
They  were  conquered  in  the  first  instance  by  Octavianug  in  B.C.  35 
and  completely  subdued  by  Tiberius  in  a.d.  8,  and  again  by  Drusus 
when  they  had  broken  out  after  the  death  of  Augustus.  The 
country  was  then  divided  into  two  portions,  Pannonia  Superior  and 
P.  Inferior,  the  boundary  being  formed  by  a  line  drawn*  from 
Arrabona  in  the  N.  to  Servitium  in  the  S.,  Superior  lying  W.  of  the 


1  Amon^  the  animals  of  Pannonia  we  have  notice  of  bears,  an  unknown  animal 
named  eattth  hounds,  and  the  charax  or  blaolc-ooclc  :— 
Pannonls  hand  aliter  post  ictnm  ss^vior  nrsa 
8e  rotat  in  Tolnos.  Lrc.  vi.  220. 

Pannonicas  nobis  nunquam  dedit  Umbria  cattas. — Mart.  xiii.  69 

* testis  quoque  fallax 

Pannonios  gelidas  passim  disjectus  in  Alpes.  Tibvll.  iv.  1,  108. 

Hnnc  qaoqne  perqne  norem  timuit  Pamphylia  messes 

Pannouinsqae  fbrox.  Stat.  &7r.  L  4,  77. 
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line.  In  the  4th  icenttiry,  Galerius  subdivided  Inferior  by  taking 
away  the  part  N.  of  the  Dravus,  and  constituting  it  a  province  with 
the  name  of  Valeria.  Finally,  Constantine  the  Great  equalized  the 
size  of  the  provinces  by  adding  to  Inferior  the  S.  part  of  Superior. 
Under  the  Romans  the  people  became  thoroughly  civilized ;  colonies 
and  municipia  were  established,  and  fortresses  were  built  for  its 
protection;  military  roads  were  constructed,  of  which  we  may 
especially  notice  those  from  iBmona,  where  the  road  from  Aquileia 
in  Italy  emerges  from  the  Julian  Alps,  down  the  Savus  and  across 
to  the  Danube  at  Vindobona,  another  along  the  course  of  the  Danube, 
and  again  one  through  the  central  district  from  Vindobona  to 
Sirmium.  The  chief  towns  were  situated  on  the  Danube,  and  on 
the  course  of  the  Savus,  with  some  few  on  the  cross  roads.  They 
were  all  strongly  fortified,  but  of  their  history  we  know  little. 

.  (1.)  In  P.  Superior, — ^YindobOna,  Vienna,  on  the  Danube,  was 
originally  a  Celtic  town :  the  Romans  made  it  a  uiunicipium  with  the 
name  of  Juliobona,  and  it  became  their  most  important  military  posi- 
tion as  the  station  of  the  Danubian  fleet  and  of  the  Legio  X.  Gemina. 
Camnntimi,  near  Haimburg,  on  the  Danube,  was  a  place  of  the 
greatest  importance  as  the  station  of  the  fleet  after  its  transfer  from 
vindobona,  and  as  the  head-quarters  of  a  legion.  M.  Aurelius  made  it 
the  base  of  hie  operations  against  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi :  Severus 
was  here  when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and,  though  destroyed 
by  the  Germans  in  the  fourth  century,  it  was  restored  and  was  the 
centre  of  Valentinian's  operations  against  the  Quadi.  Petovio,  Pettau, 
on  the  Dravus,  was  a  Roman  colony  with  the  surname  of  Ulpia,  and 
was  probably  founded  either  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian:  it  was  the  station 
of  a  legion,  and  an  imperial  palace  existed  outside  its  walls,  ^t™^^*^, 
LaybacKy  on  the  Savus,  was  a  strongly-fortified  town  and  a  place  of 
considerable  trade  :  it  became  a  Roman  colony  with  the  title  of  Julia 
Augusta.  Siida,  or  Segesta,  Simekt  stood  on  an  island  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Colapis  and  Odra  with  the  Savus,  together 
with  an  artificial  canal  dug  by  Tiberius :  it  was  from  the  first  a  strong 
fortress,  and  after  its  capture  by  Tiberius  it  became  one  of  the  most 
important  places  in  Panuonia,  being  centrally  situated  on  the  great 
road  from  JSmona  to  Sirmium.  It  was  made  a  colony,  possessed  a 
mint,  and  was  the  station  of  a  small  fleet  on  the  Save :  it  sunk  with 
the  rise  of  Sirmium. 

(2.)  In  P.  Jn/mor .—Siniiium,  Miirovitz,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Savus,  and  was  the  point  at  which  several  roads  centered :  it  was 
hence  selected  as  an  arsenal  by  the  Romans  in  their  wars  against  the 
Danubian  tribes  and  as  the  residence  of  the  admiral  of  the  first  Flavian 
fleet  on  the  Danube:  it  contained  a  large  manufactory  of  arms,  an 
imperial  palace,  and  other  public  buildings.  Taurfimun,  Semlin,  waa 
a  strong  fortress  at  the  junction  of  the  SkvuB  with  the  Danube,  and 
the  station  of  a  small  fleet.  Cib&l»  stood  near  lake  Hiulcas,  betweifn 
the  Savus  and  Dravus,  its  exact  position  not  being  known :  it  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  and  in  its  vicinity  Constantine 
defeated  Licinianus  in  A.n.  314.  Mnrsa,  Essek,  on  the  Dravus,  was 
made  a  colony  by  Hadrian  with  the  surname  of  iS)lia :  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  Roman  governor  of  P.  Inferior,  and  near  it  GalUenus 
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defeated  Ingebus.  Aqninoum,  or  Acinemn,  AU-Buda,  a  BtroDg  fortress 
on  the  Danube,  ^as  the  centre  of  the  Roman  operations  against  the 
Jazyges,  and  possessed  a  manufactory  of  bucklers.  Bregetlimif  E.  of 
Comom,  on  the  Danube,  was  another  very  strong  fortress:  the  Em- 
peror Valentinian  died  there. 

II.  Illyricum. 

§  6.  ITie  country  which  the  Greeks  named  JUfjig  (very  rarely 
niyria),  and  the  Latins  niyrieum,'  lay  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  (in  this  part  termed  the  Illyrian  Sea*),  from  the  river  Arsia 
in  the  N.W.,  dividing  it  from  Istria,  to  the  Ceraunian  Mountains  in 
the  8.,  on  the  borders  of  Epirus ;  on  the  E.  it  was  contiguous  to 
Moesia  and  Macedonia ;  and  on  the  N.  to  Pannonia.  It  was  divided 
by  the  river  Drilo  into  two  portions,  Illyris  Bomaaa  or  Barbara, 
which  included  the  modem  districts  of  Dalmatia,  Herzegovina^ 
and  Monte-Negro^  with  parts  of  Croatia^  Bosnia^  and  Albania^  and 
L  Orsaoa,  answering  to  nearly  the  whole  of  Albania,  The  former 
was  the  proper  province  of  lUyricmn ;  the  latter  was  annexed  to 
Macedonia  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  formed  a  portion  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Macedonia.  The  country  is  generally  wild  and 
mountainous,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast  of  the  southern 
district,  unproductive. 

§  7.  The  ranges  which  traverse  Illyricum  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  sea. coastf  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  are  the  connecting  links  between 
the  Italian  Alps  and  the  systems  of  the  Thracian  Haemus  and  the 
Greek  peninsula.  They  were  but  little  known  to  the  ancients : 
the  most  northerly  range  was  named  Alb&nns  Ms.,  which  was 
followed  by  Ardini  Ms.,  the  Bebii  Mtf.  on  the  borders  of  Moesia, 
Soardns  and  Candavia  Mts.  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
CeraTinii  Mts.  on  the  borders  of  Epirus.  The  chief  rivers  from  N. 
to  S.  are ;  in  Barbara,  the  Karo,  Narenta,  which  waters  the  central 
district,  and  which  is  described  as  navigable  for  a  distance  of  80 
stadia ;  the  Barbana,  Boj(tna\  which  flows  through  lake  Labeatis  ; 
and  the  Drilo,  Drin,  rising  in  lake  Lychnitis.  In  Orceca,  the 
GentUos,  Tjenna,  rising  on  the  borders  of  Macedonifi ;   the  Aptns,^ 


>  The  name  was  occanionally  applied  in  a  broader  sense  to  the  cotintries  S.  of 
the  Danube.  It  may  have  been  used  in  this  indefinite  sense  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xv. 
19).  After  the  subjection  of  the  Dalmatie  by  the  Romans  the  proTlnce  was 
officially  named  Dalmatia ;  and  henceforward  Illyricum  and  Dalmatia  became  con- 
rertible  terms.  It  la  thus  that  the  term  is  used  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  10). 
*  Tu  mihi,  sen  magni  superas  jam  saxa  Timavi : 
Sive  Oram  Illyrici  legis  (equoria.  Viao.  Eel.  viii.  6. 

Antenor  potuit,  mediis  elapeus  Achiris, 

Illyricos  penetrare  sinus.  ^n.  i.  242. 

*  Both  the  Apsus  and  Genusns,  particularly  the  former,  are  mentioned  in  con. 
nexion  with  the  campaign  of  Ctesar  and  Pompey : — 
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BercUinoe^  whicli  riseB  in  the  Candavian  range,  and  leoeives  an 
important  tributary  in  the  EordaJcus,  Devol ;  and  thtf  Aftos/  VomuM, 
which  rises  in  Mount  Lacmon  and  flows  generally  to  the  N.W., 
reaching  the  sea  near  ApoUonia ;  in  its  midoourse  it  takes  a  sudden 
turn  for  12  miles  to  the  S.W.,  passing  between  lofty  diflfs  which 
formed  the  Fauces  Antigonenses  of  the  ancients  (so  named  from  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Antigonia),  where  Philip  V.  engaged  the 
Roman  consul  Flaminius.  There  are  sev^al  large  lakes  in  Blyricum, 
particularly  LabefttUi  Scutari^  and  Lydhaltii,  Okridha,  both  of  which 
abound  with  fish.  The  sea-coast  is  extremely  irregular  and,  in  the 
northern  district,  is  fringed  with  islands.  The  only  important 
bays  are  the  Simu  Flaaatitomi,  O.  di  Qvuimtro,  in  the  extreme  N.^ 
and  the  land-locked  Sin.  Bhiioiileiis,  B.  qf  Caitaro,  near  Epidaurus. 

§  8.  The  Illyrians  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  separate 
race,  distinct  both  from  the  Thradans  and  the  Epirots ;  they  are 
imdoubtedly  the  progenitors  of  the  modem  Albanians^  who  have 
now  spread  southwards  over  Epirus  under  the  pressure  of  the  Sla- 
vonian tribes.  They  were  a  warlike  and,  previously  to  the  Boman 
conquest,  a  thoroughly  uncivilized  race.  Like  the  Thracians  they 
tattooed  their  bodies,  and  offered  human  sacrifices.  The  northern 
tribes,  particularly  the  Libumians,  were  skilful  sailors  and  built 
peculiarly  swift  vesseb'  {Lxbumxc(B  naves).  They  were  much 
devoted  to  piracy,  for  the  prosecution  of  which  their  coast  offered 
great  advantages.*     They  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes,*  of 

Prima  docet  Junctis  vidit  consistere  cattrls 

TelluB,  qoam  Tolacer  Gcnasan,  quam  mollior  Ap«iw 

Circumeunt  ripis.     Apso  gestare  carinas 

Causa  palos,  leni  quam  faUens  egerit  unda. 

At  Genusum  nunc  solo  nives,  nunc  imbre  solutA 

Pnecipitant.     Neuter  longo  sc  gurgito  lasaat, 

8ed  minimum  terrce,  vicino  littore  novit.  Lvc.  r.  461. 

*  Lucan's  description  is  hardlj  appropriate  to  the  Aoua,  which  is  a  oonsiderable 
stream: — 

Purus  in  occasus,  parvi  sed*  gurgitia,  JEas 
lonio  fluit  inde  muri.  vL  S61. 

'  Ibis  Libumis  inter  alta  navlnm, 
Amiee,*propugnacula ; 
Paratus  omne  CsMaris  perieulum 

Subire,  MneenaA,  tuo.  Hok.  Epod,  L  1. 

t  Hence  Tii-gil's  description : — 

'■         — ^—  intima  tuttu 
Regna  Libumorum.  JBm.  i.  34S. 

*  The  Libumians  appear  to  haTe  been  numerous  at  Borne,  where  thej  acted  at^ 
attendants  in  menial  offices : — 

Prooul  borridns  liburaus,  et  quemlus  eUena ; 

Imperia  riduarum  procnl.  Mabt.  L  50. 

Primus,  damante  libumOi 
Currita  ]  Jam  sedit  I  rapta  properabat  aboUa 
Pegasus,  attonits  positus  modo  Tillicns  urbL  Jmr.  It.  75. 
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which  the  most  important  were — the  lapj^dat  in  the  N.  in  the 
interior ;  the  Lilranii  on  the  adjacent  sea-coast,  from  the  extreme  N. 
of  the  Adriatic  southwards ;  and  the  Dalm&tSB  in  the  central  district. 
The  country  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  three  parts,  named, 
after  the  above  tribes,  lapydia,  Libumia,  and  Dabnatia. 

The  following  towns  are  described  in  order  from  N.  to  S. : — 
(1 . )  In  Barbara, — Metttlnm,  the  capital  of  the  lapydes.  was  situated 
on  the  frontier  of  Pannonia  either  at  MoUling  or  Metlioa.  ladSra, 
Sktra,  the  capital  of  Libumia,  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus. 
Soaarddna  stood  on  the  estuary  of  the  Titius,  somewhat  W.  of  the 
modem  Scardona;  as  one  of  the  three  ''oonventus"  of  Dalmatia  it 
must  have  been  an  important  place.  Tragniinm,  Trau,  celebrated  for 
its  marble,  stood  on  an  island  out  off  from  the  mainland  by  an  artificial 
cuial.  SttlSna,  more  correctly  Salfinss,  Salona,  the  capital  of  Dalmatia, 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  river  lader,*  which  falls  into  a  small  inlet  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  Metellus  in  B.C.  1 17,  and  was 
again  besi^ed  and  taken  by  Cosconius  in  78 :  in  the  Civil  War  it  was 
vainly  attacked  by  the  Pompeian  fleet  under  M.  Ootavius:  it  was 
again  taken  by  Asinius  Pollio  in  39,  and  from  that  time  became  the 
great  bulwark  of  Roman  power  on  this  side  of  the  Adriatic.  All  the 
great  roads  met  here,  and  it  became  one  of  the  three  '*conventus"  of 
Dalmatia.  Its  neighbourhood  was  selected  by  Diocletian  as  the  place 
of  his  retirement :  he  built  about  3  miles  from  the  town  a  magnificent 
palace  covermg  nu  leas  a  space  than  eight  acres  and  containing  temples 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  uEsculapius,  the  former  of  which  is  now 
named  the  Duomo,  while  the  latter  is  a  baptistery  of  SL  John:  the 
modem  name  Spalaio  is  a  corruption  of  Salonss  Palatium.  Kar5na 
stood  on  the  river  Naro,  about  2^  miles  from  its  mouth  at  Vido, 
and  was  a  Roman  colony  and  a  "conventus/*  the  Romans  made  it 
their  head-quarters  in  the  Dalmatian  war.  Epidanms,  Ragwa- 
Veeehia,  is  first  noticed  as  being  besieged  by  M.  Octavius  in  the 
Civil  War.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony.  Seodra,  Scutari, 
was  a  very  strong  place  at  the  outlet  of  lake  Laoeatis :  Oentius  was 
defeated  under  its  walls  in  b.c.  168.  lissiii,  Letch,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Drilo,  was  founded  by  Dionysius  the  elder  in  B.C.  385,  and  was  the 
limit  appointed  by  the  Romans  for  lUyrian  commerce:  Philip  of 
Hacedon  captured  it  in  211. 

(2.)  In  lUyrie  Grxca, — ^Epidamniii,  or  Pyrrhafthinm,  the  latter  name 
being  descriptive  of  the  niggedness  of  its  situation,  was  founded  by 
a  mixed  colony  of  Corcyrsans  and  Corinthians  about  627  B.o.  It 
stood  on  the  isthmus  of  a  peninsula,'  and  from  its  favourable  position 
rose  to  commercial  importance  at  an  early  period.  The  dispute  rela- 
tive to  it  between  Curcyra  and  Corinth  led  to  the  Peloponnesian  War : 
from  312  it  was  much  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  Illyrians  until  it 
obtained  the  protection  of  the  Romans.     It  was  the  scene  of  the 


>  Qua  marU  Hadriad  longas  ferit  onda  Salonas 
£t  tepidom  in  moUes  Zephyrot  excnnit  lader.        Lvo.  iv.  404. 
<  Its  position  is  thus  described  bj  Lacan : — 

Bed  munimen  habet  nuUo  qnassabile  ferro, 

Naturam,  sedcmqne  loci.     Nam  clausa  proftindo 

Undique,  et  illisom  scopulis  revomentibas  osqaor, 

Exiguo  debet,  quod  non  est  insula,  colli.  vi.  33. 
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contest  between  Cecsar  and  Pompej,  and  dariDg  the  last  CiTil  Wan 
it  sided  with  M.  Antonius.  Its  inhabitants,  whose  patron  deity  was 
Venus,  were  an  immoral  race:'  it  is  still,  as  DurctzzOj  an  important 
town.  ApoUonia,  Pollinay  a  colony  of  Corcyrajans  and  Corinthians, 
stood  about  10  stadia  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Aous  and  60  from 
the  sea.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  the  seat  of  a  flourishing 
university,  and  in  the  Civil  Wars  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  it  was 
an  important  military  post.  Lyehnidvi,  on  the  E.  shore  of  lake 
Lychmtis  near  its  S.  extremity,  was,  from  its  position  on  the  frontier, 
an  important  point  in  the  Macedonian  Wars  of  the  Romans :  it  was 
on  the  EgnatiA  Via.  Oxieiii,  or  Oricnm,  Ericho,  was  a  harbour  ^  not 
far  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Aous,  much  frequented  by  the  Romans  in 
their  communication  with  Greece.  It  was  taken  by  Philip  V.  in 
B.C.  214,  but  afterwards  fell  into  the  hisnds  of  the  Romans.  Here 
iBmilius  Paulus  embarked  his  army  for  Italy  in  167 ;  and  here  Caesar 
laid  up  his  fleet  in  his  war  with  Pompey.  The  place  was  famous  for 
its  turpentine.^ 

BoaSs. — The  great  thoroughfare  between  Rome  and  the  East,  the 
Yia  Egnatia,  crossed  the  southern  part  of  lUyricnm,  where  it  received 
the  specinl  name  of  Candavia  from  the  ridge  ^  which  it  crossed  on  the 
border  of  Macedonia.  There  were  two  branches  of  it,  one  starting 
from  Dyrrhachium,  the  other  from  ApoUonia:  these  united  at  Clodiana 
on  the  Oenusus,  and  passed  round  the  head  of  lake  Lychnitis  to  Lych- 
nidus,  and  thence  to  Ueraclea  in  Macedonia. 

History, — The  lUyrians  first  encountered  the  Greeks  under  Brosidas 
and  Perdiccas  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  They  were  defeated  and 
their  country  partly  conquered  by  Philip  of  Maoedon  about  B.C.  360. 
Their  piractical  practices  led  to  the  interference  of  the  Romans  in  233, 
when  an  honourable  peace  was  concluded,  and  again,  in  219,  when  the 
whole  country  was  subdued.    Various  wars  followed :  the  Libumians 

S 'elded  to  Rome  in  176;  the  Dalmatse,  though  defeated  by  L.  Cscdlius 
etellus  in  119,  were  not  incorporated  into  the  Roman  Empire  until 
the  year  23 ;  the  lapydes  were  defeated  in  129  by  D.  Junius  Brutus, 
and  were  united  with  the  Libumi  in  a  province  by  Augustus,  but 


•  Xam  ita  est  hiDc  hominnm  natio  Bpidamnia, 
Voluptarii  atqne  potatorea  maxumi  : 

-y^  Turn  sycopbantffi  et  palpatores  plurimi, 

^  In  urbe  hao  habitant :  turn  meretrlces  mulieres 

Nusquam  pcrhibentur  blandiores  gentium. 
Proptcrea  huic  urbi  nomen  Epidamno  inditiim  est, 
Quia  nemo  ferme  hue  sine  dumno  divonitur.  ViJk.vr.  Men(teh.)L\. 

*  lUe  Notis  actus  ad  Oricum 
Post  in«ana  CaprsD  sidera,  frigidas 

Noctes  non  sine  mollis 

Insomnis  lachrimls  agit.  Hob.  Catm.  iU.  7,  5. 

rt  te  felicl  pneveeU  Ceraunia  remo 

Acdpiat  placidis  Oricos  ODquoribus.  Pbopxbt.  i.  8,  19. 

• quale  per  artem 

Inclusum  boxo,  ant  Oricia  terebintho, 

Lucct  ebur.  ^^n,  x.  135. 

• sic  fatus,  in  ortus 

PhoDbeos  convertit  iter,  terrieque  secutus 
Be  via,  qua  vastos  aperit  Candavia  saltus, 
Contigit  Emathiam,  bello  qnam  fata  parabant.         Luc.  tL  82». 
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were  not  finally  conquered  until  34  by  Octavianus.  The  province  of 
niyricum  embraced  the  northern  district  as  far  as  the  Drilo.  In 
Constantine's  division,  lUyricum  Occideutale  was  a  diocese  of  the 
Prefectura  of  Italy,  and  included  Dalmatia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and 
other  provinces,  while  lUyricum  Orientale  embraced  Illyris  Greeca  and 
a  large  number  of  provinces  out  of  lUyricum  proper. 

IsJande.—Off  the  coast  of  Illyris  Romana  lie  from  N.  to  S. :— The 
AbsyrtXddi,  Cherao,  0$ero,  and  others,  said  to  have  been  named  after 
Absyrtus,  brother  of  Medea  ;  and  the  IdbnniXdes,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Lissa,  Growa^  Brattia,  Brazza^  Pharus,  Lenna,  Corcyra  Nigra, 
Cunola,  MeKta,  Mdada,  and  Issa,  Litsa^  on  which  Diouysius  the  elder 
planted  a  colony  in  B.C.  387  ;  the  attacks  on  it  by  Ag^on  and 
Teuta  brought  on  the  first  Illyrian  War  in  B.C.  229.  its  i^abitants 
were  skilful  sailors,  and  the  **  Lembi  Issaici"  did  the  Romans  good 
service  in  their  war  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  These  islands  (Issa 
excepted)  fringe  the  coast  "in  a  parallel  direction  from  N.W.  to  S.E., 
and  are  uniformly  long  and  narrow :  the  channels  between  them  are 
deep  and  give  ships  a  secure  passage  between  them  ofif  the  coast  of 
Illyris  Grseca.  The  small  island  of  Saso,^  Sasaa,  N.  of  the  Acroce- 
raunian  promontory,  was  a  station  for  pirates:  the  approach  to  it  was 
deemed  very  dangerous. 

III.   MCBSIA. 

§  9.  XoBtia'  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Ms.  Scordus  and  the 
rivers  Drinus  and  Savus,  separating  it  from  Illyricum  and  Pannonia  ; 
on  the  S.  by  Ms.  Haemus  on  the  side  of  Thraoe,  and  Orbelus  and 
Soordus  on  the  side  of  Macedonia  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Euxine  Sea ; 
and  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  separating  it  from  Dacia.  It  cor- 
Fesp(Mids  to  the  present  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  It  was  an  irregular 
country,  intersected  by  the  various  offsets  of  the  lofty  ranges  which 
surroimd  it,  viz. :  Bmmvm  in  the  S.E.,  Orbelus  and  Soordus  in  the 
S.W.  and  W.  The  rivers  are  all  tributaries  of  the  great  border 
stream  of  the  DanuUus,  which  in  this  country  resumes  its  easterly 
course  and  retains  it  until  it  approaches  the  Euxine,  when  it  turns 
northwards  for  a  while,  and  then  to  the  S.E.  entering  the  sea  by 
several  channels,'  some  of  which  enclosed  the  triangular  isle  of 
Feuoe.^     Its  chief  tributaries  are — the  Sayns,   of   which    only  a 


-  cum  iotas  Hadria  vires 


Movit,  ct  in  nnbes  abiere  Ceraunio,  camqae 

9t)am(M0  Calaber  perfunditur  sequore  Sason.  Luc.  ii.  625. 

Non  homilem  Saaona  vadis,  noa  littora  cnrvgB 

TheasaliiD  saxosa.  ^        Is.  v.  650. 

Hadriaci  Aigite  inikustas  Sosonit  arenas.  Sil.  Ital.  vlL  480. 

'  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  was  Mvaut,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  n  <f 
Evpttfvg,  to  distingaish  it  from  the  conntry  of  the  same  name  in  Asia. 

*  Multifidi  Peuoen  onum  caput  adluit  Istri.  Lvc  iii.  303. 

*  Martial  describes  it  aa  a  Oetic,  Valerius  Flaccus  as  a  Sarmatian  isle : — 

I,  liber,  ad  Oeticam  Peucen,  Istrumque  tacentem. — Makt.  tIL  84. 

Insula  SarmaticQ  Peuoe  stat  nomine  Nymphs, 

Torvus  ubi,  et  ripa  semper  metuendiis  utroque 

In  f^eta  per  sffivoo  later  descendit  Alanoa.  Val.  Fi.ac.  vili.  217. 
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small  portion  belongs  to  Moesia ;  the  Sriniis,  a  feeder  of  the  Sayns, 
rising  in  M.  Scordus ;  and  the  Xargiis*  Morava^  which  rises  in 
Orbelus  and  joins  the  Dannbe  W.  of  Viminaduni. 

S  10.  The  inhabitants  were  reputed  to  be  a  Thracian  race,  allied 
to  the  Mysians  of  Asia  Minor.  Among  them  were  settled  a  Celtic 
tribe,  named  Scordisci,  who  entered  mider  Brennus  in  B.C.  277. 
The  Romans  subdued  Moesia  in  B.C.  29  under  the  generalship  of 
M.  Licinius  Crassus,  and  kept  military  possession  of  it  as  a  frontier 
province.  It  was  originally  organized  ss  a  single  province,  but  eariy 
in  Trajan's  reign  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  river  Giabrus,  X«tU  Superior  to  the  W.,  and 
X.  Inibrior  to  the  E.  When  Aurelian  withdrew  from  Dada,  he 
formed  a  settlement  in  the  heart  of  Moesia  which  was  named  after 
him  Dada  AnraUinL  The  most  important  of  the  tribes  were— 
the  XoBii  proper  on  the  river  Giabrus ;  the  Triballi  to  the  W.  in  the 
valley  of  the  Margus ;  the  Peuelni  on  the  Isle  of  Pence  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube ;  and  the  Crobyii  near  the  frontiers  of  Thrace.*  The 
towns  of  Moesia  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  (1)  the  Greek 
commercial  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  which  were  colonies 
of  Miletiis,  such  as  Istropolis,  Tomi,  Gall&tis,  and  Odessus ;  (2)  the 
Roman  fortresses  along  the  course  of  the  Danube,  such  as  Singi- 
dunum,  Ratiaria,  and  others,  which  became  of  great  importance 
after  the  Romans  had  withdrawn  from  Dacia ;  and  (3)  the  towns 
of  the  interior,  which  were  comparatively  few  and  little  known. 
The  names  of  many  towns  in  the  second  class  betoken  a  Celtic 
origin,  e,g.  Singi-duntim,  Duro-storum,  and  Novio-dunttm.  The 
historical  associations  are  very  scanty.  The  Danubian  towns  were 
mostly  destroyed  by  Attila  and  his  Huns,  and  restored  by  Justinian. 
Moesia  gave  three  emperors  to  Riune,  Constantine  the  Gieat^ 
Maximian,  and  Justinian. 

(1.)  TovDn9  along  the  course  of  the  Danube  from  TT.  to  J^.—Slngi. 
dtlnum,  Belgrade,  at  the  spot  where  the  Srvub  falls  into  the  Danube; 
Kargnm,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mai^s,  known  as  the  scene  of  Dioole- 
tian's  victory  over  Carinus ;  Yiminaeiiim,  somewhat  £.  of  the  Siargus, 
either  at  Ram  or  Koetotaczy  the  head-quarters  of  the  Legio  VII.  Claudia; 
Eg§ta,  near  Trajan's  bridge  over  the  Danube;  Batiaria,  Arzar-Palancay 
the  head-quarters  of  a  legion  and  the  station  of  a  fleet  on  th4  Danube; 
(Eseus,  OreszavitZf  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name ; 
BuroftSmm,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Aetius;  and  Hoviodtbiiim, 
Isaczi,  a  little  above  the  point  where  the  Danube  divides:  near  it 
Valens  constructed  a  bridge  over  the  river. 

(3.)  in  the  Interior, — ^Vaiisna,  Nieea,  upon  a  tributary  of  the 
Mai^us,  the  birth-place  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  also  known  for 

3  In  addition  to  these  tribes  a  number  of  Ooths  setUed  la  the  eonntry  in 
▲.D.  895,  and  were  thencefbrward  named  Mooeo-Oothi.  They  were  oooTerted  to 
Christianity,  and  for  their  use  Ulphilas  made  a  translation  of  the  Seriptorea.  paita 
of  which  still  exist. 
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a  victory  obtained  bv  Claudius  II.,  in  i.d.  269,  in  ita  neighbourhood ; 
8«rdXoa,  or  Satdioa,  the  later  capital  of  Dacia  Interior,  situated  in  a 
fruitful  plain  at  the  spot  where  the  sources  of  the  (Escus  unite,  and 
from  the  time  of  Aurelian  sumamed  Ulpia ;  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
was  bom  near  there ;  Seupi,  UidtkSb,  a  most  important  point  as  com- 
manding the  passes  into  Illyricum :  near  it  was  Taureeium,  the  birth- 
place of  Justinian ;  Xareiftiiopolii,  near  Fravadi,  founded  by  Tngan 
and  named  after  his  sister  Marciana ;  near  it  Claudius  II.  defeated  the 
€k>th8  in  several  battles. 

(3.)  On  (he  Euxine  from  N.  to  iSf.— IitropSUl,  situated  at  the  S.  end 
of  lake  Halmyris  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade ;  Tomi,  Tomisvar, 
some  40  miles  to  the  S.,  the  reputed  spot  where  Medea  cut  up  her 
brother's  body,*  but  still  better  known  as  the  place  to  which  Ovid 
was  banished;  OallHtii,  CoUat,  originally  colomsed  by  Miletus  and 
afterwards  replenished  with  settlers  from  Heraclea;  lastly,  OdestUf, 
Vamat  which  appears  to  have  presided  over  th^  Greek  towns  on  this 
.coast :  its  coins  bear  deVtces  relating  to  the  worship  of  Serapis,  the 
god  imported  from  the  shores  of  Pontus  to  Alexandria  by  Pompey. 

IV.  Dacia,  with  the  Country  of  the  Jaztges  MBTANAE7r.£. 

$11.  DftoU  under  the  Romans  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
Danube ;  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Uieraaos ;  on  the  N.  by  M.  Cai^ 
pStes ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Tysia,  separating  it  from  the 
country  of  the  Jazyges.  It  thus  contains  the  Banat  of  Temesvar, 
Hungary  E.  of  the  TheisSy  Transylvania,  the  Bukowinoy  the  S. 
point  of  ChUicia,  Moldavia  W.  of  the  Pruth,  and  Wallaehia.  The 
only  range  of  mountains  noticed  by  ancient  writers  is  Oarpates  Xons* 
described  by  Ptolemy  as  an  insulated  range  lying  between  the 
sources  of  the  Tibiscus  and  the  Tyras.  It  thus  answers  to  the 
W,  Carpat?iian$.  The  rivers  are  all 'tributaries  of  the  Danubins; 
they  are,  as  follows,  from  W.  to  E. :  the  Tjiia,  or  Tisiians,  Theiss, 
with  its  tributaries  the  Oerftras,  Koros,  and  the  Maxlsns,  Marottch  ; 
the  lihiMiis  or  Pathissnfl,  Temes  ;  the  Altltai,  Aluta ;  and  the 
Hier&siis,  Sereth, 

§  12.  The  inhabitants  of  Dacia  belonged  to  the  Thracian  group  of 
nations.  Their  original  name  was  Ctotas,^  which  was  subsequently 
changed  to  Dad,  though  the  date  and  the  causes  of  this  change  are 
quite  unknown.  The  position  of  this  people  varied  at  different 
historical  periods,'  but    at  the  time  they  became  known  to  tlie 


s  This  legend  probably  arofle  firom  a  fiuicied  derivation  of  the  name  from  Hfiv^ 
«*  to  cut." 

*  The  resembUnce  of  the  name$  Gets  and  Goths  has  oecadonaUy  led  to  a  mi«. 
taken  Idea  that  the  two  races  were  identical.  The  names  Oeta,  Dacus  and  Davns, 
are  the  generic  titles  of  sUtTes  in  the  plajt  of  Aristophanes  and  Terence.  This 
originated  in  the  number  of  captives  made  by  the  Gaols  when  tl»ey  invaded 
Eastern  Europe,  and  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Athenians. 

*  Herodotos  and  Thuoydides  describe  them  as  living  between  the  Ister  and 
Ht.  H0mus.    When  Philip  invaded  Scytbia  they  had  been  displaced  from  these 
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Romans/  they  occupied  the  dlBtrict  we  have  above  described.  The 
Romans  first  entered  the  country  under  Lentulus  in  b.o.  10,  bat 
they  did  not  subdue  the  country  imtil  Trajan's  expeditions'  (a.d. 
101-105),  when  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  migrated  to  the 
banks  of  the  Borysthenes,  where  they  were  known  as  Tyragetsi. 
The  country  was  now  reduced  to  a  prorince,  and  remained  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  Roman  empire  until  the  time  of  AureliaQ 
(a.d.  270-275),  when  the  Roman  settlers  withdrew  to  the  8.  of 
the  Danube  and  settled  in  Dacia  Aureliani,  leaving  Dada  Proper  to 
the  Groths.^  It  remained  for  a  long  time  a  barrier  against  the  bar- 
barian tribes  of  the  north,  but  it  was  at  length  overrun  by  Attila 
and  his  Huns  about  a.d.  376.  The  conqueror  of  Dacia,  Trajan, 
connected  Dacia  with  Moesia  by  a  magnificent  bridge,*  and  con- 
structed three  important  roads,  connected  with  the  Via  Trajana, 
which  ran  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube,  partly  cut  in  the 
rock  and  partly  8upi)orted  by  wooden  beams  set  up  against  the  per- 
pendicular wall  of  rock  above  the  water  of  the  river.*    The  first 

quarters  by  the  TribalU,  and  had  been  driren  N.  of  the  Isten  Here  they  irere 
attacked  by  Alexander  in  b.c.  885,  and  by  Lyaimaohiu  in  b.c.  292. 

*  The  Daoi  were  regarded  by  the  Bomans  as  a  formidable  race :  they  aerTwI 
under  Antony  as  mercenaries  at  Actiom,  to  which  Horace  alludes  in  the  following 
pasMiges: — 

PsBne  ocenpatam  seditionibus 
Delerit  urbem  Daens  et  ^thiops; 
nio  classe  formidatus,  ille 
MissiUbus  meUor  sagittis.  Carm.  iil.  6,  18. 

Frlgidus  a  roetris  manat  per  oompita  nunor ; 
Quicunque  obrius  est,  me  consulit :  O  bone  (nam  te 
Scire,  deos  quoniam  propius  contingis,  oportet)  I 
Num  quid  de  Dacis  audisti  T  Sat.  IL  6,  50. 

They  were  in  consequenoe  attacked  by  Lentulus  about  b.c.  25,  to  which  the  aame 
poet  refers  in  Carm.  iiL  8,  18  :— 

Occidit  Daci  Cotisonis  agmen. 
'  In  his  first  campaign  Trajan  passed  through  Pannooia,  oroesed  the  Hkelst,  and 
followed  the  course  of  the  Maro9ch  into  TYemsphania :  his  first  great  battle  was 
fought  on  the  Cro$^fMd  near  J%orda,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Prai  4e 
Trqjan  (Pratum  Trajani).  In  his  second  campaign  he  crossed  the  Danube  below 
the  Iron  Gate,  where  his  bridge  was  afterwards  built,  and,  sending  one  part  of 
his  army  along  the  Aluta,  he  himself  fbUowed  the  ralley,  which  leads  flrom  Ormvm 
by  Mehadia  (through  the  Iron  Gate  pass)  to  the  capital,  Sarmizegothuaa,  which 
the  inhabitants  set  on  fire. 

*  Though  the  Roman  dominion  lasted  only  about  170  years  in  Daoia,  yet  in 
no  country  has  it  left  more  unequivocal  traces  in  the  language  of  the  people. 
The  Wallaehian  is  a  Romance  language,  derived  ftom  the  Latin,  like  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  French. 

*  This  bridge  was  situated  at  the  point  where  the  river  makes  a  donUe  bend 
near  Sererm.  It  was  built  by  Apollodoms,  and  consisted  of  twenty  piera,  150  ft 
high,  60  thick,  and  170  distant  ftrom  each  other.  It  was  destroyed  by  Hadrian 
about  A.0.  190.  All  that  now  remains  of  it  is  a  solid  mass  of  masonry  about 
20  ft.  high  on  each  bank,  and  the  foundations  of  the  piers,  some  of  whiah  are 
visible  when  the  river  is  low. 

1  The  soekets  in  which  the  beams  were  inserted  to  support  this  road  are  visible 
in  many  places.    The  road  was  in  foot  nothing  but  a  wooden  shelf. 
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Foad  ran  between  Yiminacium  aivl  Tibiscum ;  the  second  between 
Pons  Trajani  and  Parolissum,  by  the  banks  of  the  Temes  (through 
the  naiTow  gorge  of  the  Iron  Gate)  into  the  valley  of  the  Marosch, 
and  so  on  into  Transylvania ;  and  the  third  between  Trajan's  bridge 
by  the  valley  of  the  Aluta  to  Apula,  where  it  fell  into  the  last- 
mentioned  road.  The  so-called  wall  of  Trajan,  which  ran  through 
a  great  part  of  Dacia  from  the  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  of  which  the  re- 
mains may  still  be  foxmd,  belongs  to  a  later  period.  Of  the  towns 
we  know  but  little.  SanniMgetbtlsa,  the  old  Dacian  capital  and  the 
chief  garrison  of  the  Romans,  stood  about  five  Roman  miles  N.  of 
the  Vulkan  Pass  at  Varhdy  on  the  river  Strel  or  Strey,  It  became 
a  colony,  and  possessed  an  aqueduct  and  baths. 

The  other  important  towns  were : — TiMienm  or  Tivifeiim,  Ka- 
fforan,  on  the  Tibiscus;  Titma,  on  the  Danube,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name;  ApQla,  Weissenburg,  a  Roman  colony  on  the 
MariauB;  and  FardiBsnm,  a  municipium  more  to  the  N.,  the  position 
of  which  is  not  well  ascertained. 

§  13.  The  Jaiyges  Metaaast»  were  a  iSarmatian  race,  whose 
original  settlements  were  on  the  Palus  Masotis.  Thence  they 
wandered  to  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube,  and  in  a.d.  50  a 
portion  of  them  transferred  their  residence  to  the  country  between 
the  Theiss  and  the  Danitbe,  where  they  received  the  surname  of 
Metanastee,  i.e,  **  transplanted,^  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  race.'  They  were  a  wild,  nomad  race,  living  in  tents  and 
waggons,  and  perpetually  at  war  with  the  Romans.  They  called 
themselves  Sarmataj  Limigantes,  and  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
slaves  and  freemen.  The  towns  in  this  district  were  founded  by 
the  slaves  who  preceded  the  Jazyges.  We  know  nothing  of  them 
beyond  their  names. 

y.   SaBMATIA   EUROPiEA. 

§  14.  The  extenisive  district  which  lies  E.  of  the  Vistula  and 
N.  of  Dacia  was  comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Sarmatia; 
northwards  it  extended  to  the  Baltic^  and  eastwards  to  the  Tanais, 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It  thus 
included  parts  of  Poland  and  Otdlicia,  Lithuania^  Esthonia,  and 
Western  Russia,  The  only  portion  of  this  enormous  extent  of 
ooimtry  really  known  to  the  ancients  was  that  which  was  adjacent 
to  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  answering  to  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus. 
Of  the  rest  we  have  a  description  by  Ptolemy,  consisting  of  nu- 


t  This  was  their  position  in  Ovid's  time : — 

Jazyges,  ct  Colchi,  Metereaque  turba,  Get®qac, 

Danubii  mediia  vix  prohibentar  aquis.  TrUt.  ii.  191. 
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meroiis  namee  of  tribes  and  monntaiDS,  of  which  the  former  are 
interesting  to  the  ethnologist,  while  ^e  latter  are  so  vagnely  de- 
scribed as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  identification.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  chief  rivers  that  discharge  themselves  into  the  Euxine, 
in  connexion  with  the  geography  of  Herodotus.  It  only  remains 
for  ns  to  notice  the  most  important  tribes  and  towns  known  to  the 
ancients. 

§15.  The  chief  tribes  were  the  Tavri  in  the  Ghersonesus  Taurica, 
Crimea^  probably  the  remains  of  the  Cimmerians,  who  were  driven 
out  of  the  Chersonese  by  the  Scythians.  They  were  a  rude,  savage 
people,  much  addicted  to  piracy.'  The  Boinltol,  a  Sarmatian  race, 
who  first  appear  in  history  about  100  B.O.,  when  they  occupied  the 
steppes  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Den.  They  waged  war  witii 
If  ithridates,  and  were  defeated  by  his  general  Diophantus.  They 
were  also  defeated  by  the  Romans  in  Otho*s  reign.  The  JaijpgM, 
whom  we  have  lately  referred  to,  and  who  once  lived  between  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Sea  qf  Azov,  The  BastanuB,  a  powerful  tribe, 
generally  supposed  to  be  of  German  extraction,  whose  earliest  set- 
tlements seem  to  have  been  in  the  highlands  between  the  Theiss  and 
Marosch,  whence  they  pressed  down  the  course  of  the  Danube  to 
its  mouth,  where  a  portion  of  them  settled  in  the  Isle  of  Pence 
under  the  name  of  Peueini  They  are  afterwards  found  betweoi  the 
Dniester  and  Dnieper,  The  Alini,  a  branch  of  the  Asiatic  race  of 
the  same  name,  a  wandering  horde  that  issued  from  the  steppes 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.     The  EamazoUi,  on   the 


s  The  Taoiians  worshipped  Diana,   or,   aooordiiig  to  their  own  statement, 
Iphigenia : — 

Iv  i'  tlvais  iXOtlv  Tavpuofs  fi*  Spovc  jdOovhs, 

Ao/Scif.  T*  ^yoA/ia  $«is,  8  ^aarip  iv$aih 

*Ef  ToiKr8«  voovf  ovpavov  wtvtlv  Am.  EuRip.  Ipk.  in  Itatr,  8S. 

'HA0cf  <Lir2>  2irvtf^i^,  iarh  B'  cZirao  r49iun  Tavpmv. 

GAixfK.  Ejfwm.  in  Di&n.  VIA. 
Ovid  refers  to  their  harbarons  custom  of  immolating  human  Tietims  in  hoottoar 
of  Diana  Tauropolis : —  , 

Est  locus  in  ScTthia,  Tanros  dixere  priores, 

Qui  Getica  longe  non  ita  distat  humo. 
Hac  ego  sum  terra  (patrin  neo  pcenitet)  ortns. 

Conaortem  Phoebi  gens  colit  Ula  deam. 
Templa  manent  hodie  vastis  innixa  oolnmnis ;     . 

Perque  quater  denoe  itur  in  iUa  gradus. 
Fama  refert  illio  signnm  coeleste  ftiisae. 

Quoque  minus  dubites,  stat  basis  orba  dea ; 
Araque,  quo  ftierat  natura  Candida  saxi. 

Decolor  afftiso  tincta  cruore  rubet.  Ex,  Pont.  iiL  2,  45. 

Nee  procul  a  nobis  locus  est,  ubi  Taurica  dira 

Ce&de  pharetratffi  pasdtur  ara  desB.  JHst.  Iv,  4,'  6S. 

There  was  a  fomous  temple  of  this  goddess  near  Ghersonesus,  Seibastopoi;  but  its 
exact  position  is  undecided. 
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banks  of  the  Wdlga,  also  a  nomad  race,  as  their  name  (^  livers  in 
waggons  **)  implies.  The  AgaUiyni,^  located  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus on  the  banks  of  the  Theias,  afterwards  in  the  Palus  Mseotis, 
and  again  more  to  the  N. ;  and  the  VenMa,  on  the  shores  of  the  Sinus 
Venedicus,  Gulf  of  Riga,  The  only  towns  which  we  shall  notice  are 
the  Greek  colonies  on  the  mainland  and  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese. 

(1.)  Toum»  on  Oie  Mainland, — Tyras  was  a  Milesian  colony  near  the 
mouUi  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  probably  at  Ackermann.  OlUa,  ■ 
or  Borysthfaief,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hypanis,  about  25 
miles  from  its  mouth ;  it  was  founded  by  Milesians  in  B.C.  655,  and 
became  a  most  important  place  of  trade*  and  also  produced  some 
literary  men  of  distinction :  it  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
QetsB  about  B.C.  50,  but  was  afterwards  restored :  its  ruins  are  at 
StomoffiL  Carclna  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Crimea  on  a  river 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  KaUmtchah, 

(2.)  Toums  in  the  Taurie  C^son^se. --ChenonSfiiB  was  founded  by 
the  Dorians  of  Heradlea  in  Pontus,  probably  in  the  .5th  century  B.C., 
at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  The  original  town  stood  close 
to  C  Fanari:  this  was  destroyed,  and  its  successor  occupied  a  portion 
of  the  site  of  the  famous  Sebaslopol,  A  wall  was  constructed  for  the 
defence  of  this  place  from  the  head  of  the  harbour  to  SymbSlon,  Bala- 
dava:  the  remains  of  the  wall  and  town  were  considerable  until  the 
Russians  erected  Seba$tapol,  Near  it  was  Enpatoriimi,  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  now  famous  Itikermann.  Theoidofia,  Cafffi,  a  colony  of 
the  Milesians,  stood  on  the  S.E.  coast,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  particularly  in  com :  its  native  name  was  Ardabda,  "  town  of 
the  seven  gods."  HymphflBa  was  also  a  Milesian  town  with  a  harbour, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  at  the  S.  point  of  the  Lake  of  Tchourbache. 
PantieapttimL,  Kertck,  stood  at  the  W.  side  of  the  Cinunerian  Bosporus: 
the  date  of  its  foundation  is  not  certain,  but  it  must  have  been  about 
500  B.C. :  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Bosporus,  and  hence  was 
itself  occasionally  called  Bosporus.  The  old  town  occupied  the  emi- 
nence at  the  foot  of  which  Kertdi  stands:  numerous  tumuli  have  been 
discovered  about  it,  from  which  antiquities  of  all  sorts  have  been 
extracted.  The  kingdom  of  Bosporus  existed  under  various  dynasties 
from  about  b.c.  500  to  about  a.d.  350.  The  events  of  chief  interest 
connected  with  it  are  its  conquest  by  Mithridates  the  Great,  King  of 
Pontus,  and  its  subsequent  submission  to  the  Romans,  who  appointed 
Phamaces  king. 


Coin  of  Ftoticapfleum. 


*  They  practised  the  art  of  tattooing  :— 

Cretesqoc  Dryopetqoe  fremunt,  pietiqw  Agathymi. — .Kn.  iv.  MG. 
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'  Aqniiicuro,  673 
I  AquitSni,632 
I  Aquitanla,  630 
I  Arabia,  171  ff 
I  Arabia  De«erta,  173 

Arabia  Felix.  173 
'  Arabia'Petraa,  174 


Apam^a      (Biihyn.),  I  Arabfd,  Mts..  264 


155 

ApameaCibOtas  148 
ApamCa  (Meac^.),  209 
ApamSa      Rhagiilna, 

242 
ApamCa  (Syr.),  165 
ApftmCne,  163 
Apennlnus  Ms.,  319, 

486 
Aperantia.  38$ 
ApQ^as.  Ms..  439 
Apb«t«,  }67 
A(4iidna,  419 
Aphrodislas(Car.),i2i 
Aphrodisias  Crbrac), 

112 

Apbrodislum,  307 
ApfaroditopOlts,  275 
ApU,  431 
Apid&nus,  FL,  360 
Apis,  290 
Apodott,  183 
Apdla.  681 

Apulllnis  Pr.,  299, 306 

Apollodoms  of  Arte- 

mita,49 


AraMcos,  310^69 

Aribia.  Fl..  iai 

Aracbnnom,  Ma^  461 

Aracbosla,  241 

Aracbdtus,  FL,  24s 

Aracfatbus,  Fl.,  370 

Aridus  (Arab.),  174 

AriMns  (Phera.X  tT> 

Anethyria,439 

Arftgos.  FL,  i>9 

Aram.  10 

Aram-Betb-rdiobi,  11 

Aram-Damascna,  10 
I  Anam-Maadiali,  10 
I  Aram-Uaharilm,  it 

AranUnos.  Ms.,  418 
1  Arar.  FL.039 
I  AriLrat.  Ms.,  2 
!  Aranris.  FU  634 
!  ATau8is,637 
j  Araxes,  Fl.,  32 

Araxes,  FL  (AroMti.). 
I      77 

I  Araxes.   FL    (Pew.). 
223 

Araxos.  Pr.,  440 


!  Apollodonisof Athens,-  -Arbela,  220 


49 
ApoUonla     (Aa^yr.), 

220 
ApoUonla   (Cbalckl), 

)4$ 
ApoUonla     (Cyren.), 

291 
ApoUonla  (niyr.),  679 
ApoUonla     (Tbrac), 

3)2 
ApolUnopOUs  Magna, 

277 
ApolOgl  Vtcoa,  215 


Ap5ni  Pons,  494 
Appla,VIa,^^ 


Aproftitofvl.,  312 
Aps&ms,  Fl.,  If 8 
Apeos,FL,673 
ApuinL63i 
ApoUa,572 


576 


ArUU.  Mts^  141 
Arcadia,  4699 
Area,  11 
Archelals,  14s 
ArdMlaus.  60 
ArcUc  Uroto,  61 
Anlea.ff7 
Aitlerkca,  37 
Arditts,  Ms..  671 
Arduemia  ^ira,  619 
Arwooild.  634 
Arelopagaa,  414 
Arellle,6|6 
ATene,448 
AreopSUs,  lot 
Afetoisa.  596 
Arevftcff^  624 
Aivraa.  Ma..  86 
Argantbooitts,       Ma^ 
I5» 
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Argartctw,  Sin^  2$o 

Argennnm,  Pr.,  104 

Aneentarloa,     Ms^ 
Htsp^  610 

Argentarioa,  Us^  It., 
505 

ArgentoinagQS  )  ^- 

Argentoritum  J^' 

ArgHns.  74$ 

ArgtnaBe.  l^  102 

Atgippttl.  15.  »5* 

Affltbea.  J72 

Argob,  202 

Argotlcas,  Sio^  IP 

Argdib,  4iSi  ff 

ArgonautlQ      expedi- 
tion. 16 

Argot,  465 

Argoe      Ampbilodil- 
cum,  177 

Argoe  Pelas^teom,  i$| 

ArgyrU,  160 

Aria,  242 

Aria,  u,  24} 

Ariana.  241 

Aria,  241 

Aricia.596 

Arimaspi,  1$ 

ArfaDHtluea,  187 

Arimlnnm,  515 

Ari]nIniui,F1^5i4 

Arts,  FU  449 

Ariaba,  101 

AristenauUe,  441 

Aristobulns,  41 

Aristotle.  44 

Ariu«,FL.242 

AnnSne,  157 

Annenia,  222  (T 

Annenia  Minor,  141 

Ar  Monb,  202 

Armorici.  6)9 

Arne,  166 

Anion,  Fl^  2od 

Amua,  FL.488 

Aroaniiu,  Ms.,  470 

Aromala.  ¥t.  284 

ArOsis,  !•%  2ij 

Arpi,  f74 

Arplnifm.  f  59 

Arr»bo.  Fl.,  671 

Arrapacdiitis,  217 

ArretimD,  508 

Arriao,  55 

Arsamoeita,  224 

ArsCne, !«.,  221 

Arsla,  Fl.,  492 

Arainarium,  Ptm  |ti 

Artinoe   (ifigypt), 
27«.*74 

Aralnoe  (iEthlop.),288 

Arsinoe  riEtol.)  184 

Artlooe  (Cypr.),  i|8 

Arsinoe  (C7ren.),294 

Artibri,  621 

Artaooftna  vel  Aria,242 

Artimia,  FL.  245 

Artaxata,  224 


Artemldonu,  49 
Artemisiiam,Pr.(Ctu-.), 

116 
Artemisiinn,    Pr. 

(Euboe.),  422.     . 
Artemisinm,  Ms.,  461 
ArtemIta(A88yr.),  220 
Artemlta  (Annen.)* 

224 
Artiscas,  FL,  J27 
Arvami,  250 
ArremL  6|o 
Arycandos,  FL,  127 
Arzen,  224 
Asbysbe,  ^o 
Asc&lon,  186 
Ascanla,  L.  (Btthyn.), 

151 
Ascanla.  L.  CPhryg.). 

147 
Ascatancas,  Ma.,  74 
Asdburglum,  645 
Ajcra,4oi 

Aac&lttra  Ap&lmn,  576 
Aac&lum    Ptcenom, 

518 
A8ea,476 
Asbdod.  186 
4-%Asber,  108 
Aabtarotb,  201 
Asia,  67  ff 
Asia  Minor,  8)  ff 
I  Arine  (ArgoL).  468 
'  AMne  f  Lncon.),  459 
Aslne  (Messen.),  451 
Asminel,  Mts.,  74 
Asfipns,  FL  (Boeot), 

198 
AsOpno,  FI.  (SIcyon.), 

4J7 
Aspendiis.  i}o 
Asphaltltes,  L.,  i83 
Aspis,  joj 
4«Aasbnr,  12 
As8n8.99 
Assyria,  216  ff 
Asta  (Hisp.).  614 
Asta (Lignr),  50} 
Astaboras,  FL,  284 
AstacCnus,  Sin.,  151 
Asticns  (Acara.),  179 
AnUUmarBtthyn.),  155 
AsUipa,  616 
Asidrls,  1 ,  }8i 
Asterium,  )66 
Aatigi,  615 
Astneum,  746 
Ast&ra,  512 
Asturica,  624 
Astypalca,  L.,  478 
Aatypalca,  Pr.,  115 
Aui^ris,  Ms.,  124 
Atarantes*  19 
Atamens,  100 
Atax,  FL,  614 
AteUa,  571 
Atemiim,f2| 
Atemos,  FL,  J2l 


AUTOLALA. 

Ateste,  495 
Athaminea.  170 
AtbSn«,  409  ff 
Atbdsis.  FL,  488 
Athos,  Ms.,  ||8 
Athribis,  271 
Atiantes,  19 
Atlas  Mi^,  255 
Atlas  Minor,  )o8 
Atlantic  OcMn.   Re- 
ports aboat  the,  44 
Atlas,  20 
Atne,  209 
AtrebatIL  651 
Atropatene,  2|8 
Att&giM,  FL,  6i4 
Attalla,  1 10 
AtUca,  405  ff 
AtttcftOB.  FL,  210 
Atams,  Fl.  6ji 
AuBdSna,  526 
Aufldna,  FL,  489 
AnfOna,  Fl.,  648 
Anglla,  205 


BAT  AVI. 

i  AatoindlL)8 
I  Autrig6ne8, 6j2 

AuxadL  Mts.,  74 

Anxlmum,  518 

Anxilme,  287 

Ansia,  709 

Avalltes,  Sin.,  284 

Avaricum,  •)! 

Avenio.  677 

Aventlcum.  644 

Aventlnoa,  Mi,  514 

Avenios,  U,  490 

Avienns,  44 

AXIUS.T1,  ijS 

Axdna,6|9 

Asftni,  150 

Azania,  285 

AxGms,  166 

AsOtns,  186 


B. 
Babba,  jio 
„     .    „  BabeL  12 

Augtista  Kmprita,  6i7«»Babj^lon,  211 


Angosta  PnBtoria,499 
Augusta  RauraoOrum, 

Augusta  Soeselfinuin, 

646 
Augusta  TanrinOrum, 

^^      ,«_  . 
Augusta  TrevirOnuD, 

645 
Augusta    YaglennO- 

rum,  501 
Augusta    VindeUcS- 

rum,  668 
AngustodClnum,  640 
Augustonemfi  turn,  6)  | 
Aug(iistoHtuni,  6|i 
Aulerci,  619 


Babylon  (-figypt.).  272 
Babylonia,  210  ff 
Bactm.  244 
Bactria,  244 
Bactrian  trade,  41 
Bactnis,  Fl..  245 
Badubeiins  Luctti^662 
BsBOoUcus,  Ms.,  291 
Beterre,  615 
B«aca.6i|  ff 
Bcptit,  Mis.,  24) 
Beth.  Fl.,  6i| 
Beturia.  61 1 
Bagist&nus.  Ms.,  240 
BagOus,  Ms.,  242 
Bagrftdas,  Fl.,299 
Babe  rCampan.).  rt6 


Aulerci  OenoroinL  619  I  Bai»  (CUic.\  n6 
*    '     '     "" Baleilres  vel  Qyrone- 


Eborovlces,  < 


Aulerci 

619 
Aulis,  40? 
Anion,  179 
Aulon.  Ms.,  579 
AuTuiItIs  (Bal^lon.). 

212 
Auranltis  (Pftlsut.), 

202 
Anrashis,  Ms.,  105 
Aurea  ChersonSsuB,  69 
Aureliinl.  641 
Aurelia  Via,  501,  617 
Aureus,  Ms.,  608 
Anrinx.  616 
Auruud,  5JI 
Auaa.  622 
Auadilsa»,  19 
AnacL  6|i 
Auser,  Fl.,  505 
AnsetftnL  621 
Ausdnes,  511 
Au8onia,484 
AnUni,  660 
AutoUUa,  ii2 


i>ia,I.,626 
BallssuB,  Fl..  208 
Baiyra.  FL,  449 
Bam1:>yce,  166 
Baiiasa,  jio 
Barh&na.Fl,67i 
Barbarla,285 
Barbarium,Pr.,6ii 
Barca,  29} 
Bardno,  621 
Bargus,  Fl.,  660 
Bargylla,  122 
BargJ^Ius.  Ms.,  162 
Baris.  Ms.,  ; 
Barium,  576 
BamuB,  MSn  i}^ 
Baryg&xa,25i 
Banrgasenns,Sta>.,  250 
Bawan,  202 
Ba8tam«,682 
Bastetinl,  619 
Bast(Ul,6i| 
BatanBa,ioi 
BaUri,  64J 
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BfttavOnim.  L,  64? 
Bathys  PDrtos,  404 
Batnse,  209 
Banli.  570 
Bautisus,  FIm  76 
Bazinm.  Pr.,  184 
BebiU  MUi.,  |i8 
6ebryce8,89 
Becblres,  159 
Bedrlacum,  499 
Beerotli,  188 
Beenheba.  184 
Begorra,  344 
Begorritto.  L.,  339 
BelbIna,46o 
Belbina,  L,  42a 
Belemlna,  460 
Belgs»  651 
Bel^ca,  641 
Belisama,  JEsL,  649 
Bellas.  Fl.,  ao8 
Bellovftci,  644 
Belo.  614 
Bemblna,440 
Beniciis,  L.,  490 
B^aeventum,  526 
BeiUamin,  187 
BerecyntluB,  89 
Berenice,  278 
Berenice  (QTren.).  294 
Berenice      Epidelres, 

288 
Bereidoe  FBDCbr^sns, 

288 
BergOmnm,  498 
BermioB,  Ms..  117 
Beroea  (Maced.),  146 
Benea  (Syr.),  165 
Beroea  (Thnc),  jn 
Berolhai,  10 
BerytQs,  170 
BeMi,  128 
Bethany.  188 
BeUiel,  188 
Bethesda.  192 
.Beth-boron,  187    -' 
Bethlehem,  185 
Bethaaida,  197 
Bethsban,  196 
Betb-«heme8h,  266 
Bettlgo.  Ma^  250 
Bef«tha,i90 
Bibracte.  640 
BilblliB,  625 
Billnus,  Fl^  151 
Binglum,  645 
BtaalUa.140 
BlstAnes,  328 
BiatAnts,  L.,  m 
Bith5^nl,  191 
Bltbynia,  152  ft 
BithyidQin.  155 
Bitmigea,  6;i 
Bitarlgea  Cubi,  632 
Blanda.581 
Blaium  Bulfhun.  659 
Blaundui^  159 
Blemmyei^  285 


BBTTAinnA. 

Blucfum.  I  $2 
Boagrina,  FU.  395 
Boas,  FL,87 
Bodencoa,  Ft.,  488 
Boderia,  JEbI^  659 
Boebe,  J67 
BoBbeia,  "L,  361 
BcBoUa.  396  ff. 
Boii(QalLClaX497 
BoU  (Germ.).  665 
BotodOruro,  670 
Boiom,  J87 
Bolbe,  119 
Bolbitlne,  272 
Boleritmi,  Vt^  649 
Bomi,  If  t&.  }82 
Bomlenaea,  383 
Bonna,64$> 
Bononia  (Gall.),  646 
Bononia  (Ital.),  500 
Borcovicoa,  656 
Boreom,  Pr.  (Qyren.), 

291 
Boreum.  Pr.  (Hibera.), 

660 
Borsippa,  21? 
BoryMhSnea,  68} 
BoiystbCnes,  Fl.,  J2 
Bo6a.6o8 
Boepdrus.  68 1 
Bosnia  Gimmerina, 

70 
Boapdrua  Thradot,  70 
Bostra,  204 
Boatrenos,  Fl.,  169 
Bottina.  141 
Boviinum,  526 
Bozrah  (Arab.).  19 
Bozrah  (Perae.).  204 
Brac&ni  Augoata,  624 
BrachOdea,  IT..  299 
Brad&nns,  Fl.,  574 
Branchidie,  119 
Bnnnoricfie  or  Bran- 

novii.  6i9 
BratUa,  I.,  677 
Brauron,  41Q 
Bregetimn,  671 
Bremeniom,^ 
Brenthe,  471 
Brend.89 

Brigantea  (Brit).  651 
Briantca    (Hioem ), 

Brigantlnna,  L..  668 
Brigantkun      (GaU.), 

6j7 
Brigautium    (Hlap.), 

624 
BrinuiUam  (Vindel.), 

Bribes,  89 
Brileasaa.  Ha.,  406 
Britain,  Olecovery  of; 

Briuuinia,  647 
Britannia  Barbara,  658 
Britannia  Frina,  691 


CiUABOOUKUX. 

Britannia  Seconda,  65 1 
I  Britannlce.  L,  64^  tt. 
I  Britannicum  Mare, 
I      JI7 

Brijcellom,  501 

Brixia,498 

Brongna,  i-l..  32 
I  Bnictfiri.664 

Brundusium.  577 

Bnillii,584 

Brygee,89 

Bryse«a,46o 

Buana,  224 

Bubastdus,  Sfn^  115 

Babaatna.  271 

Buca,  528 

BooephSla,  249 

Budlni,j5 

BndCnim.  Pr..  421 

Bulla  Regia,  io6 

Bam&dua,  Fl..  227 

Bni^raa.  Ma..  449 

Baporthmua,  Ma^  461 

Bttpraaiom,  447 

Bura,  441 

Burdlgftla,  6J2 

BurgundiOnea.  66i 

Burrium,  656 

Budria,  270 

BathrOCum,  171 

Bato,  L.,  272 

Baxentoro,  582 

Bjrbloa.  170 

Bylaxora.  J47 

Byzacium,  102 

Byzantea,  299 

Byaautlam,  jji 

C. 

Caballa.  35,  I45 
CablUOnam,  640 
Cablra.  160 
CaboUtiB,  243 
CabQra.  249 
Cadmeia,  401 
Cadmoa,  26 
GadmiiB,M8.,ii5 
Cadurd,  631 
Cadytl8,37 
Cncina.  Fl.,  506 
Caedlbiia  Ager,  957 
Cedrius,  Fl.,  607 
CajUua,  Ma.,  f  34 
Oeenai,227 
CenopGlia,  499 
Onre,  510 
Cseaar,  Gommentartoe 

of.  $2 
Gaeaaraogasta,  620    • 
Coaarea  (Gappadoa), 

i4» 
CieaarSa  (CiUcX  136 
Csesarea,  1.,  641 
Gttsarea  (Maitret.),  309 
CeaarSarPabnU.).  194 
Gieaarea  PhiUppl,  i^ 
(}naarodtlniim,  641 


'  Caeaaromigua.  696 
I  Caeaia  Sylva,  662 

Calcott,  Fl..  92 
,  GaieU,  5« 

Calabria.  576  ft 
I  Galacte,  604 
j  GaUgnrria    Fibalaria, 

622 
I  Galiigarris      Nasaica. 
622 

Calah,  12 
I  CalaUs.  526 
i  GalaQria,  I..  468 
I  Galbia,  116 
I  Caledonia,  698 
I  Calentum,  616 

Galea,  i«? 

Galeti.  644 

CaUngiB.2$o 

Callaici,  623 

Call&tia.679 

Calieva,  655 

GallidrSmna.  Ma^  359 

Calliena,  251 

GaUieu«ea,  383 

GaUiglcimi.  Pr.,  290 

CalUp61ia(Galabr.),  57a 

CalUpdlia  (GicU.).  603 

CalUp6lt8  (Three.).  33t 

Callipkfae,  js 

Gallfpna,  FU  617 

Callirhoe,  416 

Callisthenea,  41 

GalUom.  385 

Calneh.  12 

Calor,  FL,  525 

Galpe,6ii 

Galjrcadntn,  FL,  134 

Gdlj^on,  384 

Galymna,  1.,  123 

Calynda,  122 

Camalod&nnm,  693 

Garoarina,  598 

Gamboricnm.  696 

GambunU,  Mta.,  396 

Gamb^aea.  FL.  230 

Gameilnum,  916 

Camfma,  129 

Campania,  962  K. 

Gampi  Labor^i,  964 

Gampi  Phlegrei,  963 

GampodAmun,  668 

Campita     EaqoiBmia, 

Gampos  Martins,  947 
Gana.  198 
Gaiiaria.L,  3V1 
Cmastrenra,  Pr.,  33B 
Ganda\ia,  Ma.  673 
Onndldura,  Pr.,  299 
Ouie,Pr.,9l 
Cane,  100 

Ganganamm,  Pr..  649 
Ouigi,6fi 
Gann».  976 
Oin(^[Maa,  269 
Cantiber.Oce* 
CanUbri,6a3 
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CAHniT. 


,250 


Cantby,  Sin., 
Can  til,  650 
Cantium,  I*r..  648 
Ganusinm,  $75 
Oap€na,  512 
Capena  Porta,  54 
Capernaum,  198 
Gapbireiu,  Pr.,  412 
Capbas,  Ms..  |io 
Caphyfe,  477 
CapitoIlQUK,  MSm  5?4 
Cappadocia,  140 
Cappadox,  FL,  141 
Capraria,  1.,  J12 
Capree,  I.,  572 
Capnu,  Fl.,  217 
Capsa,|o? 
Capua.  569 
CaracQnl,  525 
Coractouium,  655 
Carftlia,  607 
Garambia,  Pr.,  156 
CarantODas,  FL.  6)i 
Carcathiocerta,  224 
M^&irchemiafa,  11 
Carclna,  681 
Carcinltis,  15 
Cardamj^Ue,  4^9 
CdTdia,  ||o 
Cardachi,  221 
Carenl,  699 
Giria.  114  (T. 
Caiiani).     Maritime 

power  of,  16 
Caria.  Fl.,  6|i 
Cariatl,  621 
Carm&Ias,  Fl.,  141 
CanDaDa»  241 
Carmania,  241 
Cannande,  225 
Carmel,  185 
GannSlum,  Pr.,  168 
GamiQlus.  Ms.,  185 
Carmo,  616 
Oamaslum,  452 
CameStea.  418 
Garaicas  Alpea,  486 
Cami.49J 
Camonaae,  6*9 
Camnntom.  672 
Camas,  L,!^ 
Garoatea,  619 
Carpfttes,  Ms.,  }2o 
'  !■     rmrnthiiim  Mare,  125 
u^.^#Cari>&thaa,  I.,  125 
Garpesll,  624 
CarpetAni,  624 
Oarpla,  Fl..  12 
I  Carriise,  209 

Carta,  244 
Carieia,  614 
Cartcnna,  ^09 
Carituea,  426 
Carthago,  joo 
Carthigo  Nova,  619 
Carura,  24} 
Camsa.  157 
Carvoncaa,  Ma.,  671 


I 


I 


Caryie,  4J9  • 
Caryanda,  122 
Carvstus,  424 
Caslllnom,  $71 
CasiGtis,  16} 
Casm^oe,  604 
Ca8pat5^,  j8 
Casplae  Portce,  2|8 
Caspian  Sea,  early  no- 

tfceaof,  ji,4i.46.55 
Casptria,  250 
Caitpiria,  L.,  ji2 
Caaplnei,  250 
Caspinm  Mare,  70 
Casptua,  Ms.,  74 
CasMDdria,  244 
Cassia,  Via,  512 
CassiOpe,  171 
Cassiterlden,  I.,  15, 649 
Caatalia  Fons,  190 
Castell&ni,  621 
CaateUum,  646 
Casthameo,  ^67 
Castra  Minervas,  579 
Castra  Vetera,  645 
Costrum   Novum 

(Ktrur.),  511 
Oastrum   Novam 

(PIcen.),  518 
Castfllo.  625 
Castulonenaia  Salttu, 

610 
Casuentus,  R,  580 
Casus,  I.,  12$ 
Oat«lMUhmua  Magnus, 

290 
Catabathmos   Parvus, 

290 
CatacecaumSne,  104 
Catalauni,  644 
Catina,  595 
Ca  taenia,  141 
Catmrrbactes,  Fl.,  i|o 
Cathftron,  Pr.,  |ii 
Catti.  664 
Cattigara,  251 
Catueilanl,  651 
CatyeuchliUii,  651 
Caud,66o 

Caucasiie  Portas,  229 
Cauc&aus,  Ma.,  72,228  '  Cbab&la.  2|o 


;  Cel8a.62a 
:  OeltibQri,  611.  624 
I  Celtlca.  610 
I  Celtld.611,617 
!  Celtlcum.  Pr..6ii 
I  Celydnu^  FI^  IT© 
j  Cemenelium,  501 

Centeum,  Pr.,  422 
I  Cencbree(Arg.),468 

Cenchre©   (Corinth.), 
'      4J5 
I  Cenimagni,  657 

CcnomAnl  (Qail.).6;9 

Cenominl  (lUl.),  497 

Gentiltea,  227 

C«ntumcelUe,  51  x 

Centurlpa,  602 

Ceos,  I.,  425 

Geph&lflB,  Pr..  29$ 

Cephalenia,  I.,  )8o    . 

Cepbaloedium,  6o| 

Cepbi88na,Fl.(AtUc.), 
408 

Cephiasus,  Fl.  (Boeot.), 
352,  J88,  J98 

Cepbissis,  L..  198 

Ceraralcus,  Sin.,  115 

Cerftmon  AgSra,  150 

Cer&sns,  160 

Cerannii.    Mta. 
(Alban.),  210 

Ceraunii.    Mts., 
(Grwc.),  J69 

Cerb&lus,  Fl.,  574 

CercaaOrum,  270 

Cercelinm,  Ma.,  557 

Cercina,  I.,  298 

Cenine,  Ms.,  jfj 

Cercinltis,  1.,  298 

Cercinltls,  L.,  339 

Cerfennia.  522 

Cerinlbus,  425 

Ceme,  1.,  112 

CerOnea,  650 

Cerretital.  621 

Cerans,  FL,  iji 

Corynia,  442 

Cestria,  372 

Ce»tru8,  Fl.,  i|o 

Cetius.  Ms..  670 


CkocOnes,  153 
Caudlni,  525 
Cauilium,  526 
Caulon,  586 
Cannii,  if6 
Caunus,  121 
Causcnnffi,  655 
Cav&rea,  6?4 
Cnyuter,  Fl.,  105 
Ci^tri  Campus,  150 
Ceberma,  Ms.,  628 
Cccropta,  410 
CeUpnas,  148 
CeletM,  670 
Celendffrls,  115 
Celetnim,  146 
OelOrne,  220 


Cbaberis,  Fl.,  250 
Chabdras,  Fl.,  208 
Cbadlsiuii,  FL,  159 
^hammCa,  400 
Chala,  220 
ChalcPdon,  155 
Chalcia,  I.,  123 
Cbalcidlce,  117 
Cbalcis  (^.tol.),  185 
Cbalcis  (KubcB.),  423 
Cbalcis,  Md..  382 
Cbalcis  (Syr.),  165 
Caiald«a,  211 
Cbaldci.  211* 
Cbalal^  n.,  225* 
Cbaiybes,  159 
Ghal^bon,  165 


I  Chalybonltls,  163 
Chaon,  Ms.,  463 
CbaAncs,  370 
Cbaonia,  370 
Charadrioi,  146 
Charadrus,  Fl.,  463,469 
Charax  Spaslnu,  215 
Cbaridcmi,  Pr.,6ii 
Chame,  209 
Charybdis,  594 
Cbatramotitfe,  171 
CbattL  664 
Chauci,  663 
Cbelidonis,  I.,  126 
Chelidonium,  Pr.,  126 
ChdonSta^  Pr.,  444 
Chelonides,  I.,  311 
Cheloultcs,  Sin.,  444 
Cbemmis,  278 
CherscmSiiUs  Aurea.  69 
CbersonSaua  Cimbrica, 

663 
Cbersonesus   Magna, 

290,  291 
Cbersonesus   Taurloa, 

Cbersoneeus  Thradca, 

326 
Cberusd,  665 
Cblmaera,  Ms.,  126 
Chimerium,  Pr.,  372 
Chlnfilapb,  Fl.,  308 
China,  commerce  with, 

4i 
CblnnereUi,  L.,  180 
Chios.  1.,  Ill 
Choaspe8,Fl.(Sn8ian.), 

2J5 
Choaspea.  FL    (Pfcro- 

pam.),  242 
Cboche,  214 
Cboes,  Fl.,  24a 
ChonaB,  149 
Cbooes,  585 
Chorasmli,  246 
Chorasin,  197 
Chorzene.  224 
Cliretea,  FU  311 
Cbrysa,  100 
Cbiysaa,  Fl ,  592 
Cbrysopolis,  155 
Cbiysorrboas,  Fl.,  163 
Chun,  10 
Claca,  142 
CiabTxis,  Fl.,  678 
Cib&lfe,  672 
Clbotus,  148 
Cibyra,  145 
Clc6nes,  328 
Clerinm,  366 
Cilbiani  Caropi,  105 
Cilicia,  130 
Cllictaj  Port«,  II 2 
Clliclum  Mare,  69 
arobri,  663 
Cimbrica,  663 
Qmbroram,  Pr.,  662 
Cimluius,  Ms.,  505 
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COOfKBIAKB. 

dmineTianis  21 
ammeril,  681 
ClinOUs,  157 
CfmOloA.  L.  478 
Cln&ms,  I.,  479 
CingAlniD,  518 
diqrpe,  VV  296 
Clraeum.  Pr^  487 
aroeil.  552 
Ciroesloin,  209 
Cfarna*  Mih  299 
Cirphia,  Ms^  |88 
Clrrba.  m 
QrtA,  106 
€9flria.2}6 
CitbieroD,    Ms^ 

(Stuim,  1 18 
Clos.  154 
Cladens,  Fl«446 
OUunpetU,  587 
Clanis,  Fl^  505 
CUntufl^Fl^  564 
CUreima,  666 
CUnu,  no 
Cla8Bl8,5oo 
CUstidimn,  501 
CUtema,*  501 
GUuda,  I^  482 
CtaudiopOUs.  iff 
Cluomenc.  108 
CleldeA,  In  1 17 
CleiUrchus,  41 
CleJtor,  476 
CleOiuB,  J94 
Climates,  61 
Climax,  M&^i25 
Qitumoiis,  FL,  514 
Ciota,  MbU,  659 
Clunia,  624 
Qnslnas.  L.,  $06 
Cltuimn,  509 
Clypea,|oj 
Cnemldea,  Pr^  ^99 
Cueroifl,  Ais..  i9i>i95 
OlidQs,  120  • 

Cnoasiu,  481 
Coche,  214 
Oomns,  ¥U  no 
CodAnus,  Sln^  ^17 
CoBle  fiiyria,  162 
Coellos.  Mm.,  514 
CoBDOi^iriiuD,  211 
Oolania,  650 
Culchlcns,  S^SL,  250 
Colcfalfl.  228 
Collops  Magum,  jo6 
Coloe.  L.,  285 
Cokmla,  651 
Colonia  Aiplppina,  64$ 
ColoQia  Eqaestris,  644 
Col0na8,4i6 
Colftphoo,  109 
Ooloian.  148 
Colubraria,  I.,  626 
Comina  Anrea.  142 
Comliia  Iioutloa,  160 
Comaiia,  250 


Oomarta,  Pr,  250    . 
Oomedimm.  Mta^  74 
Oommageoe,  Hbj 
Com|Ma,527 
Comuro,  498 
ConGinl,62; 
Confloraiei,  642 
C011U.617 
Cooope.  384 
Oooorlnm,  656 
ConUnental  divisioDa, 

26.29^46 
OoQsenUa,  588 
Constantlna,  206 
OoostantinopdllB,  1  |i 
Contadeadus,  FI.,  14 
Cootesiftnl,  619 
Contoporla,  419 

Cooatantia(C^.)>  i  i^ 
OoDBtantia    (Mesop.), 

Contra  Pfeelcb.  287 

ContreMa,  625 

Canvallis,  U  )I2 

GonvfiDflB,  6ii 

Cop«.404 

Copiis,  1^  198 

Oophen,  FL,  242 

Oopifls.  582 

Coprates,  FU,  2J5 

Coptoa.  278 

Cora.  559      _ 

Coracealam*  Pr.,  1^5 

Corilia.  U  87 

Oonilla.  lY.,  158 

CoraaaiA,  L,  i2l 
I  Corax,  Ma..  182 

Coraxld,  Mts^  2JO 

Corbeoa,  152 
;  Corpora,  L,  J7J 
'  Corcyra  Nigra.  U  677 

Ootdflba,6i5 
'  Oorflnlnm,  524 

Oiriniom,  654 

Corlnthla,  4)2 

Corinthiicaa,  Sln^  152 

Corinthus.  41} 
I  Coriftli.  558 
,  Ooriondl.  660 
,  Coritani.  651 
*  Cornavil,  651,  659 
I  Cnmaa,  608 
I  CorOne.  451 
I  CoronCa,  401 
I  CorODUB,  Ma^  2|8 
,  Coral,  608 
I  Corrica,  608 
I  Coratopltom,  659 

CortOna,  508 
;  Cora,  Pr.,  611 
I  Cory,  Pr.,  250 
'  Corydam    Antnmi 
I      (COIc),  112 

OwTcfum    Antrum 
,      (Delph.;  190 
j  Ooryctia,  Ma.,  if 
I  Corf  ca^   Pr. 


'^Ic), 


OorjNros,   Pr.  (Cret.), 

479 

Coryphaatnm,  Pr.,  450 

Corya,  Fl^  ji 

Coa,  I.,  122 

Coaa,  J09 

Ooaetinl,6i9 

CoflaaBa.2|f 

Go^Ta,6o6 

Cotlion,  |oi 

CoUis  Alpea^  486 

Cottlaxa,25o 

Cotttarla.  Fl..  76 

Coty0ra,i6o 

Cragna.  Ma.,  125 

Craoii.  180 

Cranoo,  |6| 

Crater,  564 

Cratee,62 

Cratbla*  FL  (Acfaai.). 
440 

Crattaia,  Ft  (Locan.). 
580 

Crathla,  Ma..  470 
;  Cremaate,  100 
I  CremCra,  Fl.,  506 
i  Cremna,  145 
I  CremOna,^ 
I  CremOnta  Jugum,  486 
I  Crenn,  J78 
I  Creoldea,  342 
I  Creta,  I.,  479 
I  Cretan!,    Maritime 

powpT  of,  16 
'  Cretlcmn  Mare,  116 
I  CretonSIia,  145 
'  CrraMa,4oi 

Criaaa,  191 
I  CriaaMa,  Sin.,  186 

CritliOte,  {76 

Crtn  MetOpon,Pr..479 

Ctobysf,  678 

Crooodii<^lia,  274 

Crocylium,  ^85 

Cronunyoo,  416 

Crommyon,  Pr,  1)7 

Cronioa,  Ma.,  446 

Croton,  589 

Cnutomeriom,  f6o 

Cte8iaa,4o 

Ctedphon,  220 

CUm«ne,j45^ 

Cuarlus.  FL,  |6o 

C:uda,R,6i8 

Curate.  565 

CnndUma,  Sin.,  487 

>Conaxa,2i4 

Cuneus,6ii 

Cupra  Maritlma,  91S 

Cures,  521 

Caretea,  |8| 

Cortaa,  Pr.,  IJ7 

Cnah.7 

CaUUaium,  219 

Cutilias,  521 

Cyamoeoraa,  fl.,  592 

Qyaoeas,  I.,  j|6 

Cyithna,  FL,  |8| 


DAIOIDCa. 

Qybl8tra,i42 

(^lldea,  425 

Cydobdrua,  FL.  408 

(^dnna,  FL,  Ij4 

Qrdonla.480 

C^liene,  447 

Cyliene.  Ma^  470 

qyU«ne^  Sin..  444 

Cyme.  99 

Cynetba,476 

Cynete8,i4 

Cynopftiia.  275 

Cynoaargea,  417 

Cynosceph&la%  364 

Cynoeaeroa.  iiy 

CynoaaCma,  Pr.,  jn 

Cynoa&ra.  Pr.,  407 

Cynnrla,469 

Qrnthoa,  Ma..  427 

Qmoa.  J96 

Cypariasia,  492 
'  Cypartsalam,  IY.,490 
i  CyJMriaaiua,  Sin.,  444 
I  Cyi»nia,  L,  1/6 

Cyrannla,  I.,  19 

Cymiaica.  290 
'  Cjrrene,  292 

(TyreachitA,  246 

Qrrette.166 
I  Cymna,  l^  608 
I  Cyrop61l8.  246 
j  CynteeOoe,  r6| 
,  C^a,  FL,  22J 

Cythera,  I.,  461 
I  Cythnoa.  I.,  426 

Cytintnm.  J87 

CytOroa,  Ma.,  156 

Qy«Icaa,L,95 

B. 

Dadiinabadea,  250 

D«:i,679 

Dada,679 

Dada  Anrelilni,  678 

Dndftla.  125 

Oumadraa,  42 

Dalx,  Fl..  77 

Dalroftta.  675 

Datanatia.  6>7f 

Damascus.  165 

Damassi,  Mts^  74 

Damaato,  26 

Damnli.  65Q 

Damnonil.65C 

Damnonlum.  Pr.,  6149 

Pan.  198 

Pan  (TribeX  186 
;  Dan&la.i92 
'  DanMtrla.  Ft.,  |2t 
'  Danabloa.  FL,  120 

I>anum,  656 

Daphnim,  J96 

Daridax.  1*1,225 

Daridua,  Fl..  |ii 

DardAnia,  Pr.,  92 
'  Danlanna.  96 

Dargktns.  Fl.,  245 
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Dnrgomftnes,  FL,  145 
narioi,66o 
Dascasa,  141 
Dascylium,  155 
Daulis,  J94 
Paiitiii.  574 
Decantie,  6$9 
]>ecap5IU,  201 
]>ecol&4,  419 
DecumStes  Agri,  665 
Dedan,  8 
Delre,  288 
|I>elium,  40J 
'Delos,  I..  427 
Delphi,  189 
Delphinium,  11 1 
Delta.  266 
Deinetae,657 
Demetriui},  }6$ 
Demetrius  of  Scepsla^ 

Democrltus,  25 
Derbe,  144 
Derrhis,  jj8 
I>ert5na,  501 
DertOM.  620 
DeucaledoniuB    Ocea- 

nu8,  658 
Deva,  654 
Develtua,  jjj 
Dextppus,  41 
Diablbites.  6^9 
Diantum,  Pr.,  611 
Diceea,  i|2 
DtoeardiiA,  566 
Dictearchas,  46 
DlcsBopSlls,  601 
Dtcte,  Ms.,  479 
DictymuBom,  Pr.,  479 
DigenUa.  FI.,  520 
Didyme,  605 
Dlnaietura,  Pr.,  117 
Pindymu8»  Ifs^  147, 

150 
Dtoccetarea,  I98 
D{oIcos,4)| 
Dioiiysiuaof  Miletus, 

26 
Dionysiaa  Periegetes, 

67 
DioacoriaSy  229 
Dioecorldis  1iuiiUb,I74 
DiospOlis.  186 
Dimn  (EuboB.)*  424 
Dium  (Maced.).  i45 
Divod&niro.  645 
DivSoa,  6)i 
Doftnas,  Fl^  76 
Dobems,  146 
DobAni,  657 
Dodonim,  4 
Dodecaschoonns,  285 
DodSoa.  171 
Dollche,  166 
Doiopla,  362 
Dor,  II 
Dorea.  JJ4 
Dorlas,  FI.,  76 


SDOXI8. 

Doris.  j86 
l^riscns.  ijl 
Dorilaeum.  148 
Doe&ron,  FL,  250 
Dotban,  194 
Dnioon,  Ms.,  104 
Dranglftna,  24I 
DrapsSoa.  14< 
Dravos,  FL,  670 
Drepftae,  155 
Drepftnam,  001 
Drep&nnm.     Pr. 

(Achat),  440 
Drepaa,  245 
Drllo,  FI.,  671 
Drinns,  FL,  671 
Druentia,  FL,  614 
Drjnr.8ea,  |^ 
Dryiuemetum.  151 
Dubis,  Fl.  6j9 
Dubris,  6j5 
DuUchiam.  179 
Dumna,  666 
Donum,  661 
Dunom.  Sin.,  649 
Dura,  209 
Daranlos,  Fl..  6}i 
DurIa,Fl,4o6 
Durlos,  Fl.,  610 
Dumovarla,  655 
Darobrlvffi,  655 
Darocatalaunum,  644 
Durocomovium,  654 
DurooortSrum,  644 
DoroUpons,  655 
Daroetorum,  678 
Durotriges,  651 
Darovemum,  65$ 
Dyardanes,  FL,  76 
Dyme,  442 
Pjrrrbacbfom,  675 
I^rsGron,  Ms.,  3J1 


Earth,  Formation,  Po- 
sition, Size,  and 
Form  of  the,  49,  60 

Earthqualces,  60 

EhaL  Ms..  194 

£blftna,66o 

EbIftnL66o 

EbOra,  617 

EborXcura,  654 

Ebrod&oum.  617 

EbQdes,  I.,  658 

Eburdues,  6|0 

Eburovlces,  619 

EbAsus,  I.,  626 
«^4Scbatftna,  219 

Echltutdes,  1^  179 

Echinus,  J67 

Eden,  2 

Edessa  (Maced.),  146 

Edessa  (Me8opot.),ao9 

Edetftni,  619 
4-Edom,  8 

EdOnis,  140 


BPtPHASIA. 

Edrei,  201 
Kge8ta,6oi 
Egiiatla,  576 
Egnatla,  Via,  347 
Elon,  >45 
Elcron,  186 
EUea,  90 
Eleum,Ms.,449 
Elasus  (.EtoL).  184 
EUens  (Thrac),  ii2 
Elatea,  J94 
£lath,9 

Elatns,  Ms.,  }8i 
Elaver,  Fl.,  6|i 
KI6a,  $82 
Bleatics,  2« 
EleaUcns,  Sin.,  92 
Elegia,  224 
Elephanane,  I.,  278 
Elensis,  418 
Elenthfirie,  419 
ElentherociUoea,  114 
Eleutheras,  Fl.,  i6i3 
EUmiOtis,  I4X 
Ells,  44J  ff. 
EUs,  Town,  445 
Elishah,  4 
EUfisar.  12 
Klflsa,  6)2 
Elusfttes.  61 1 
Elymaei,  216 
Elyin&l8,2}5 
E^i,  592 
Elysium,  18 
Emathia,  140 
EmSsa,  165 
Eknm&us,  187 
EmOdi.  Mts..ji 
Empedodes,  (» 
£toporis,62i 
Endor,  197 
Engedi.  i8« 
Engyum,  604 
Enlpeus,  Fl,  359  - 
£nna,6o| 
Enoch,  2 
En6pe.459 
EnrOgel,  190 
Entella,  604 
Eordsea,  341 
EpIctetDS,  148 
Epei,  19 
E^um,  448 
^)hSsas,  109 
Epboni8,4< 
Ephralm,  Ms,  191 

Eph3hra(EL\447 
Kphyra(Wr.).  J7J 
Eptcun]s,6o 
Gpidamnus,  6^f 
^daorus    (ArgoL), 

Eptdanras  ( Illyr.).  671 
Bpldaurus  timfira,  459 
Epidll,  659 
EpkUum.  Pr,  6ro 
Eplphanla  (Clllc.),  f|6 
Epiphania  (Syr.),  165 


Epip61»,  597 

Epims,  168  Vk 

Epltalium,  448 

Eporedia,  499 

Equator,  61 

Equus  TuticuB,  427 

Eratosthenes,  46,  61 

Eraslnus,  Fl.,  46i 

Erdini.  660 

Erech,  12 

Erechtheum,  41^ 

Erembi.  19 

Eressus,  lox 

Eretria  (Enboe.),  424 

Eretria(ThesBal.Xl64 

Eretum,  <2i 

Ericusa,  6of 

Eridinn8,FL.488 

Eridanus.  FL,  22,  12 

Eilgon,  Fl.,  408 

Ervmanthus,   FL 

^rcad.),  471 

Erymaothus,    FL 
(Drang.).  24? 

Errmanthus,  Ms.,  470 

Erineus,  187 

EriUum,  ]66 

Erytheia,  21 

EiytbrB(B0Bot),4O| 

Etythr»  (Locr.),  )86 

Erythm  (Ioo.\  108 

Erythrteum  Mare,  69 

Eryx,6oo 

Eryx,  Ms,  $91 

Esdraeion,  196 

Esquilinus,  Ms.,  $14 

Eteocetum,  65$ 

Eteonus,  40^ 

Etesian  winds,  66 

Etharo,  185 

Ethiopia,  7 

Etruna,  504 

Etmscl,  506 

Enboea.  L,  422 

Eudoxus  of  Cnldos,  4f 

EuganeL49i,669 

Enhemerus,  42 

EoUeos.  Fl,  2)5 

Eumenta,  150 

Enonf  mus,  L,  605 

Eupaiimn,  pit 
.  Enpatorlnm.  68) 
'  "Xaphrfttes,  V\.,  75 

Euilpos,  422 

EorOmus.  122 

EnrOpa,  )i)  ff. 

Bardpus,  146 

EurtJtaa,Fl,4<f 

EnrymMon.  Fl,  i|o 

Eurymenie,  167 

Eurytftnes,  )8) 

Euthymenes,  45 

Eutresis,  401 

Eoxlnufl  Pontos,  69 

Eras,  Ms,  455 

Eraspla,  Fl,  242 

Bvguns,  FL  (iEtoL), 
i82 
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EvBnii8,FL  (Mj8.),9l 
EzioiHieber,  9 

7. 

FciaUB,  508 
Falacrlmun,  521 
Falerii.  jio 
Faliflci.  510 
Fanam  Fortftiue,  515 
FaostinopSUfl,  142 
Faventia,  501 
Felstna,  $00 
Ferentlnum   (Rtror.). 

Ferentlnum     (Lat.), 

«"?,    , 
Feroniji  Lncna,  512 

Fesceuuluin,  512 

Ficniea,  f6o 

Fkl6n»,  f6o 

Flrmum,  $18 

Fisoellas,  Ms.,  52) 

Flamfnia  Via,  516.  561 

Flanatlciw,  Sin.,  674 

Flavia    Cesarlensia, 

651 
Flevo,  L.,  622 
Flevmn  OBUmn,  642 
Florentia,  508 
Fonniie,  ff ) 
Formio,  Fl.,  491 
Fortnnfttfe.  I.,  112 
Fomm  Gom^Iii,  901 
Fornm   JuUi   (Qall.), 

6j6 
Fomm  Julii  (Tenet), 

494     ** 
Fossa  Drnsiina,  842 
Fossa  Tn^Jina,  551 
FrancI,  66f 
Fregellaj,  559 
FregSne,  512 
Frentani,  527 
Prento,  FI.  574 
Frigldus.  Fl.,  40J 
Frisii,  66i 
Frotino,  $59 
Fudnns,  U,  J2i 
Fundi,  557 
FurcaUe  CaudlniP,  526 

Oa])SU,6|i 
Oabii.  560 
GabrantoicOram,  SiiL, 

Gad.  200 
GadSra,  201 
GadCni.  659 
Gade8,6i4 
Gadira,  614 
Gadltioum  Fret.,  611 
Gcsns.  Fl.,  116 
Gctail.  ill 
Galadne,  ^46 
Qalftta.  151 


GKBMAiai. 

Galatia,  ijo  IT. 
GalSsus,  FL,  578 
Galilaea,  194  ff. 
Gallsd.  62  f 
Gallesius,  Ml.,  104 
Galli,  629 
Gallia.  627  AT. 
Gallia  Braocftta,  628 
Gallia  Claalplna,  49$ 
Gallia  ClspMlSna,  495 
Gallia  Gomata,  628 
Gallia    Transalpina, 

628 
Gallia  Trantfpad&oa, 

GaUla  Ulterior,  628 
Galllcum  Fret,  317 
GalUcns,  Fl.,  618 
Gallogreda,  i$o 
Gangani  (Hibeni.).66o 
Gaogaut  (Ind.),  250 
Gan^uldee,  250 
Gange,  251 
Ganges,  FL,  76 
Gangetlcus,  8in..  69 
Gangitas,  F).,  J41 
Qangra,  157 
Gannaria,  Pr.,  |ii 
Gar&ma,  }I2 
Garamantee,  jii 
Gargfimis,  Ms ,  57J 
Garg&ra,  Ms.,  99 
Garrbnenus,  FL,  640 
Garumna,  Fl.,629,  Oji 
Gath,  ia6 
Gaugaroela,  220 
GaulonTtis,  202 
Gaums,  Ms.,  56} 
Gauzaca,  24} 
'Gaza  (Med.),  2J9 
-j-GacacPaUmt),  186 


GaziCA,  2|Q 
Gasiara,  160 
GeUb,  188 
Gedrosia,  24; 
Gela,598 
Gela,  Fl.,  599 
GelGni,  |j 
Gerotnns,  f  i 
Genabom,  641 
Genaunt,  669 
Gcnnesaretb,  L.,  180 
Genua,  50} 
Genflsus,  FL,  671 
Grrastus,  A2$ 
Gemstus,  l*r.,  4a) 
Geranea,  Ms.,  429, 473 
Gerara,  201 
Gerasus,  Fl.,  679 
Gerenla,499 
GergCsa,  201 
Gergovia,  6n 
Gerlzim.  Ms.,  194 
Gemia,  152 
GermSni,  662 
Germania,  661  ff. 
Geraumlcom  Mare,2 1 7 
Germanli,  17 


HALIACMOS. 

Gerontbne,  460 
Gerrha.  174 
Gerrhus,  Ft,  J2 
Gemnda,  622 
Gesoriicum,  64^ 
Get«,  679 
Gibeah,  188 
Gibeon,  188 
Giblites.  11 
Gig5ni8»  Pr.,  ij8 
Gihon.  Fl.  2 
Gltboa.  Ma,  196 
4>Gilead.  Ms..  178 
GilgaL  187 
Giligamrose,  19,  290 
Gindanes,  39,  296 
Gir,  R,  III 
Girgaahites,  182 
Girglri,  Ms.,  JIO 
Glevum,  656 
Globes,  InrentioQ  of; 
62 

Glypnia,4J9    ^ 
Gnatia,  576 
Gnoesus,48i 
Gobannium,  656 
GogarCne,  221 
Golgi,  i|8 
GompbL  i6| 
GonnL  Jr6i 

Gordy^,  Mu.,  74, 12| 
GordyCne,  224 
Gort^ua,48i 
Goshen,  7 
Gozan,  Fl.,  xi 
Grasct.  149 
Gneda,  148  ff. 
Grai«  Alpea,  486 
Gnunpius,  Ms.,  659 
Granlcns,  Fl.,  91 
Gravlsctt,  51  x 
Greeks,    Gotooiet 

the,  24 
Grion,  Mb.,  115 
Gmmentom,  581 
Gryninro,  100 
Gugemi,  641 
Gumus,  FL,  242 
Gyaros,  I.,  428 
Gymnesifle,  1.,  62J 
Gymnias,  227 
Gyndes,  FL.  J2.  212 
Gyrton,  |6j 
Gythlum,  458 
Gyzantea,  199 


of 


H. 
Habor,  11. 
Hades,  18,  21 
Hadria.  499.  518 
Hadrianopolis.  JJ) 
Hadrum^tmu,  )oj 
Hsemus,  Ms..  )i8, 125 
Hagarenes,  9 
HmICm,  604 
Haliacmon,  Fl.,  )I9 


Haliartus,  401 
Halicaroaasus,  119 
Ualicyie,  604 
HallzSnes.  19 
Halonnesus,  I.,  168 
Halus.  164 
Halycus,  Fl.,  592 
Halys.  Fl.,  87 
Hamath,  10 
Hamaxobli,  682 
llamaxitua,  xoo 
Hanes,  7 
Hanno,  4f 
Haran.  11 
Harmotica,  229 
Harmnza,  241 
Harpasus,  Fl..  xi6 
Harphma,  448 
Hazor,  9 
Hebrews,  Geographi-^ 

cal    knowledge    of 

the,  I  ff  / 

Hebron.  185 
Hebrus.  FL,  J27 
Hebrides.  I.,  6<q 
Hecata>u8  of  MUefctts, 

26 
Hecatampykw,  24a 
Heibon,  10 
Helena,  L.  422 
Hence.  442 
HeUcon.  M».»  |ji.  197 
Hcliop61U     (^gypt.) 

HeliopOlis  (Syr.).  165 
HelissQO,  FL,47X 
Hellanica^  26 
Hellas.  148 
Hellenes,  i^} 
Hellenop61iB,  155 
Hellesponttts,  69 
HellomSnum,  j8o 
Hellopia,  22 
HelnwnUca.  618 
HelOmm,  6o| 
HelOrus,  Fl.,  6oj 
Helos.  459  ^ 
Hel5te^  456 
Helveoooae,  661 
Hclvetli,  642 
Hena.  12 
UeneU,  19, 157 
Henna.  6oi 
Hepluratia,  nf 
Hepbasstin,  I..  6of 
Heptttndmia.  272 
Heroa.  47$ 
ner«iam«465 
Heranun.  lY.,  411 
HerseL  Mts.,  590 
Heraclea,  58X 
Uefttcleft  ad  I^timim. 

122 
Heradea  Lyncestis* 

146 
Hersdea  MlnOa,  600 
UerAclea    l^erintbua* 
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Heraclea  PonUca,  1 55 
Heraclea  Sintica,  145 
Heraclea  Tracbinea, 

HeracleopfiUs  Magna, 

Heracleum.  158 
Heraclidfs  of  FoDtus, 

„**^'  ¥* 
Heraclitas,  25 

Herblta,  604 

Herculaneum,  571 

Herciills  A^Snfl^  291 

Herculis       Culunuus, 

Hercnlls,  Pr.,  jo8 
HercttUs,    I*r.  (Ital.), 

487 
Hercfllls,  Pr.  (Man- 

ret,),  jo8 
Hercaiis  SlWa,  662 
Hercynla  Sylva,  j2o 
HerdoDio,  J76 
Hemueus,  Sin.,  105 
Hermantica,  618 
Hermlnlas,  Ms.,  610 
Hemitdne,  468 
Hennidnes,  662 
HCermon,  Ms.,  178 
Hlermonttais,  277 
Ifermopdlis      Magna, 

HermopQUs  Parva,  270 
Herruund&ri.  665 
Hermiis,  Fl.,  105 
Hemici,  513 
Herodion,  18$ 
.Herodorus,  46 
Herodotus,  26  fT,  61 
HeroopOlte,  272 
HeroUpolItes,  Sin.,  69 
Hesiod,  21 
Heshbon,  201 
Hein;>erla,  484.  610 
Uesp^rldes,  294 
Hesperid«s,  Garden  of 

the,  21 
Hesperloo  Ceres,  j  1 1 
HestiseOtis,  ?6i 
Hibernia,  660 
Hlddfikel,  2.  76 
Hiera,  I.,  604 
HiSra,  Sycamlnus,  285 
HlerapOlia     (Phryg.), 

149 
Hlenip«Ii8  (Syr  ).  164 
HIeraans,  Fl..  679 
Hieromax,  Fl.,  200 
Hieron.  Pr.,  158 
Hicronymus  of  Cardia, 

41 
HWrosoXymti,  189 
HIilevlCnes,  66? 
Hlmfira,  Fl.,  592 
Himera,  602 
HiDiilco.  44 
Hlppula*.  4J  ^ 
HIpparchus,  48 


IAFTOE8. 

Hlppemolgl.  20 
HIppI,  Pr.,  J05 
Hippici,  Mts.,  210 
Hippo  Dlarrb^us,  104 
Hippo  Regius,  106 
Hippocrates  of  Cos,  26 
UippocrSne,  197 
HippocQra,  250 
Hippolaus,  Pr^  1$ 
Hipponiftte8,Sin^487 
Hipponium,  587 
HlrpTnl,  52J 
Hisp&lis,  61$ 
Hispania,  609  ff. 
Hispellum,  516 
Histonluni,  528 

i  Histria,  491 

f-Hfttites.  182 


INFBStTK  HABS. 


Hivites,  182 
Homer,  1 5  ff. 
Honi61e,  J67 
Hor,  Ms,  171 
Hyamp^a,  ^89 
Hyampdlis,  J94 
Hybla,  596 
Hybla  Mt^or,  602 
Hydaspes,  FL,  76 
Hydradtes,  Fl.,  76 
Hydrea,  I.,  468 
Hydrus,  Hydmntam, 

578 
Hyljethus,  FL,  i86 
Hyle.  404 
Hylica.  J98 
Hyraettus,  Ms.,  406 
Hypacyri*,  Fl.,  n 
Hypftna,4i8 
Hyp&nis,  Fl.,  76 
Hyp&ta,  167     ' 
Hypaton.  Ms.,  197 
Hyperesla,  441 
HyperboreanH,  21,  66 
Hyperborei,  Mts..  74 
Hyphaotium,  Ma,  398 
Hyphasls,  Fl.,  76 
Hypius,  FL,  I5i 
Hypsds.  Fl^  592 
Hyrcaiiia,  ifi 
Hyrcanium  Mare,  70 
Hyrgis,  Fl.,  J2 

Hyrta,579 
Hyria,  L.,  i8| 


Hyrmlne,  447 
HysisB  (Argol.;,  400 
Hysioi  (Bteot.),  401 


I.  J. 

Jabbok.  Fl.,  200 
Jabesh-Gitead,  201 
Jacca,622 
Jacoet&ni,  621 
Jadera,67f 
lal^u^  I2f 
Jamna.  626 
JanicAlus,  Ms.,  514 
lapfdes,  675 


lapygia,  577 
1  lapygium,  Pr.,  487 
I   lardaiios,  FL,  479 
I  Jasonium,  Pr.,  158 

Jasonlm,  Ms.,  238 
I  lassins.  Sin.,  115 

lassos,  1 19 

Javao, 4 

Javan  (Arab.),  8 

Jaxartes,  FL,  77 

lasses     Metanaste, 
681 

Iberia,  229,  610 

Ibems.  FL,  610 

Icarinm  Mare,  69 

Ic&rus,  L,  III 

Icaunus.  FL,  6^9 

IcenL  651 

IchnsB,  200 

Ichndsa,  606 

Ichthyopbigi,  18,  285 

Icbtliys,  1^.,  444 

Iconium.  141 

Icosiuui,  J09 

Ictia,  I.,  6^8 

Ida,  Ms.  rCret.),  479 

Ida,  Ms.  (  Mys.),  91 

Idom^ne,  376 

IdubSda,  Ms.,  610 

Idumaoia,  FL,  649 
I  Jebuii,  189 

lena  i£st.,  659 
-ftfericho,  187 
j  lernc,  659 

Jemits.  FL,  660 
.J^femsalem,  189 
I  Jesreel,  196 
I  Igilgili.  }09 

Iguvium.  516 
;  IlercaOnes,  619 

Ilerda,  622 
,  Ilergetes,  62 
I  Illpa.  616 

Ilipftla.  Ms.,  610 

llissus,  FL,  408,  409 

Ilium,  96 

Illib^ris  (QaH.).  6j4    « 

Illiberis,  UUpan.),  616 

imcitinas.^n..6ii 

Illiturgis,  615 

Iliyria,  lllyrtenin,  67 j 

Illyrii,  674 

Illyris  Barbftra,  671 

Illyris  GrsBCtf,  67J 

Ilva,!.,  fi2 

ImSu4,  Ms.,  74 
I  Imbra<.  1.,  1J4 

Imeus,  Ms.,  522 

Inarchus,  FL,  462 

Inarlme,  571 

India,  J7,  40,  42,  250 
,  In«IIcu«  Oce&uus.  69 
I  Indigetes,  619 
I  Indo«icyiba9,  250 
I  Indus,  FL,  76 
^Indus,  FL  (Car.),  116 
^Inessa.  6cu 

Innsnun  liare,  J19 


JUUA  LtBVOA. 

IngsevOnes,  66i 
Ingauni,  co2 
Ins&nl.  Mts.,  607 
Insubres,  497 
Intemelil,  502 
Interamna,  516,  519 
Internum  Mure,  69 
InterocriA,  521 
IntiblU.  616 
lo,  Wanderings  of,  22 
lol,  109 
lolcus,  j6j 
Jomanes,  Fl.,  76 
lomnium,  Pr.,  jo 
lOnes,  J54 
Ionia,  104 
Ionium  Mare,  }i5 
Joppo,  186 
Jordan.  Fl.,  179 
los,  U  478 
Jovivus,  Fi.,  670 
Jovis,  Ms.,  299 
Ipsus,  148 
Ira,  449,  452   . 
Jrasa,  ?o 
IrenopCUs,  jn 
Iris,  Fl.,  158 
Is.  209 

Is&ca.  Fl.,  649 
Isiunnlum,  Pr.,  660 
Isftra,  FL,  6^4,  6^9 
Isaura,  144 
Isauria,  14) 
Isca     DamncHiionim, 

656 
Isca  SHOrum,  654 
Ischalis.  656 
Isionda,  i^ 
Ismftnu,  ill 
Isroarus,  Ms«  j26 
IsmCons,  FL,  401 
Ispadana,  in 
l88a,677 
Issacbar,  195 
Is8ed6ues.  252 
Isslcus,  Sin.,  IJ4 
'Is8U^  1)6 
Istievones,  66) 
Ister,  FL,  iio 
IstGne.  i7i 
Istria,  491 
luUia,  48i  ff. 
Itallca,  61$ 
It&nU8,48o 
Ithftca,  L,  }8o 
llbOroe,  }66 
IthSme,  Ms.,  451 
Itboria,  184 
Itineraries,  58 
Jtiud  Portus,  646 
ItOnus,  )66 
Itbna,  /Est^  649 
Itortea,  )02 
Judab,  18$ 
Judiea.  i8j 
Julia  Caropcstrfs.  jio 
Julia  ConsianiiL  jio 
Julia  Ubyca,  621 
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jQliie  Alpea,  486 
Julias,  197 
JnlloMno.  626 
Jultoroagna,  641 
Jullopdlls.  11$ 
Jalittm'Caralctiin,  494 
Juiu>nU,L,iil 
JanOnU.  Prn6ii 
Jura.  Ms.,  628 
Juvavum,  670 
JuverDa,66o 
lyrcae,  i5 


Kedar.9 

Kedeeh-NapbthalU98 
Kedron,  FL,  189 
Kenath,  loj 
Keriotb.  20i 
Klijath-Jearim,  188 
Kir>Moab,  202 
Kishoo,  Fl.  196 

Labditis,  L..  674 
Lablcum,  $58 
Labramk,  i2i 
Labutas,  Mi^  241 
Lacedamoo,  456 
Laceria,  j66 


Lacblsh,  i8< 

linm,  Pr.,  487 
Lacmoii,  Ms..  150 


Ladninm, 


LacoDla,4${  IT. 
Laconlcus,  Siiu,  )5i 
Lacturius,  Ms..  $6| 
Ladon.  FIm  444 
Lmstini,  619 
LflMtrj-gonia,  21 
Lee\i,  ^7 
Lakes,  04 
Laletini,  619 
IjAmbese,  J06 
Lamia,  ib$ 
Larope,  481 
Lampea,  Ms.,  470 
I.Ampetia,  587 
I^ampsftcus,  ^ 
Lamus,  Fl.,  i|i 
Land.  Terms  relating 

to,  62 
Langobardi,  664 
Lannvimn,  $f8 
LnodicSa  Combosta, 

144 
LaodicCa  ad  Lyoum, 

149 
Laodkea  ad  Mare,  164 
I^aodlcCne,  16} 
I^apethuB,  i}8 
Laphystiiim,  Ms..  J97 
Lapltbas,  FL,  441 
Lappa,  481 
Laranda,  144 
Larlce,  250 
Lailnnm,  574 


UOJCE, 

Uiissa.  jji 
Larlsaa  Gremaste,  165 
Larissa  (Mys.),  100 
lArissa  (Tbeasal.),  |6| 
LarlMns,  FL,  440 
Larius,  JL,  489 
Larymna,40i 

Laiuea,482 
La8ion,47 
Latboo,  FL,  291 
Latlna  Via.  fbo 
Latlni,  stj 
LaUtude,  61 
Latinm,  529 IL 
Latmlcus.  bin.,  iiy 
Latmna,  Ma.,  115 
Latop6l{a,  277 
Laurentiiin,556 
Lauiiacttm,^M» 
Lanriuni.  Ms.,  407 
Laiis,58| 
Utta,  Fl.,  580 
Laos  Pompeii,  499 
LaataUe,5<6 
Lavems,  661 
Laviiiittm,  556 
Lalsb,  229 
Lebad6a,4oz 
Lebanon,  Ms.,  162 
LebSdus,  108 
I^ben,  480 
Lebinthua,  L,  479 
LechAimi,  4|5 
I^ectum,  Pr.,  92 
Legio    VIL    Gemlna, 

624 
Leibethrium,  Ms..  197 
Lelandms.  470 
Lelannontiis,  sin..  699 
Lemanis  I'ortns.  655 
liemanua,  L^  629 
Leronos,  i.,  )34 
Lemo  vices.  622 
Lengtb.  Measurea  of. 

62 
Leontea.  FL.  168 
LeontTni,  $95 
Leoniop6lis,  271 
LeponUi,  669 
Lepreiim,447 
LepUs  Magna,  297 
Leptis  Parra,  |o| 
Leroa,46j 
l«^u^  I.,  I2J 
Lesbos,!,  lot 
LetopOlls,  270 
Lelilni.  447 
I.<eiicadia,  179 
lieocw.  no 
Letbieus,   Fl.   (Oar.), 

116 
LetbMU,  Fl.  (Cret.), 

Leibania,  Fl.   (Tbea- 

••»•).  159 
T^ocfite.  Pr,|8o 
LenceCome,  176 


LtTCBsnua. 

I  I«iid,64i 

j  licud,  Mts..  479 

'  Leudppua,  25 

'  Lencymiia,  I^-,  J74 

Leuoopetra,  Pr.,  487 
I  Leooosvri,  141 
J  lieoootbeam.  Pr.,  ijo 
<  Lcuctra.40) 

Leuotrum,  499 

Libanus,  Ms.,  162 

Ubicii,497 

Uboitu,  Fl.,  660 

Libnab,  185 

Libami,  674 

Libumia,  67  f 

Liburoldes  In8aUe,677 

Libya,  254 

Libya  Interior,  jio 

Libya  Pains,  in 

Lfbj^d.  Mis.,  264 

Libycom  Mare,  254 

Libypboonicea,  299 

Libyssa,  155 

Ud^,  Ms..  I  If 

Liger,  Fl.,  629, 631 

Llgnria,  502 

Liguatlcus,  Sin.,  486 

ligyea.  or  Saiyes»  J4 

Ute»,  J89. 

LiiylMeam,  600 

I'ilybcemn,  Pr.,  $92 

Lirooc!,  452 

Lironsaa,  J78 
'  LimOnum,  611 
I  IJrojhra,  128 
'  Limyrica,  250 
I  Lim^nis.  FU  127 
'  Lindum,  654 

Lindus,  125 

Lingfines  (UalL),  6)9 
I  Wngttnea  (lial.),  497 

Upira.  U  665 

Llpar6«.  I.,  605 
'  Liquentia,  491 
I  Lirls,  Fl.,  489 
I  Lissa,  I.,  677  . 

Lissus,  67$ 

Litemum,  570 

Llthrua,  Ms.,  158 

iJxns,  1 10 
Lixns,  FL,  108 
Locri  Epicnemldtt,  19S 
Lncri  EpizephyrU,  586 
Locri  OpontiL  195 
Locri  Ot&la^  185 
IxJCris,  j8«,  I9J 
Logograpbers,  2J 
Londinlom,  65} 
Longitude,  61 
Loifma,  122 
liOtophigi,  19,  296 
LotoplMgltls,  298 
Lnca,  $07 
Lncania,  580  ff. 
Laoenses.621 
I^Qceria,  $^% 
Lnoretllis,  M«„  519 


MACTVIA. 

Locrtnus,  L..  564 
Lncna  AnglUtt,  <2a 
Lnciw  AugusU,  624 
LnenUniim.  656 
Lugdunensls,  618 
Lngddntmi,  640 
Lugdannm      BatarO' 

run,  646 
LogdOnum   CkmvcBi- 

rum.  612 
Logl,  650 
Lugnvalium,  654 
Luna,  907 
I>ance,  Pr..  486 
Lone  MonteSk  284 
Lonse  Portus,  <o7 
Lnppia.  Fl..  662 
Lositania,  616  ff. 
Latetia,64i 
Lycabettus,  Mu,  4io 
Lycvras.  Ms^  470 
Lycaonia,  141 
Lycastus.  FL.  159 
Lydintdna.  676 
LychniUs.  221 
Lycbiiltis,     L.     (A.r« 

men.),  221 
Lycbultla  L.  (lUyr.), 

674 
Lyda,  125  ff. 
Lyoopolia,  277 
Lycia,  125 
l.jt:ta8.482 
Lycus.    FL   (Asqyr.). 

217 
Lycus.   FL   (Phryg.), 

«47 
Lycws,FL(Pioot.),i58 
Lydda,i86 
Lydia,  104 
Lydlaa,  FL,  |J9 
LygiL665 
Lyncestla,  141 
Lorrceum,  471 
l^ornieaaas,  i€x> 
L^simachla  (^oL). 

JS4 
Lysimachia   (Tbxac.). 

Lystra,  144 

M. 

Maarsarea,  211 

MaoB,  19,  297 

Maoaria.449 

Maoeddnea,  140 

Macedonia.  it^fL 

Maoeatoa.  Fl,  92 

Macfatyea.  299. 

Macbp«lab.  i8f 

BUcistna.  446 
I  MacoltciunT66i 

Maonmba,  174 

Macria.L.42a 

Macrobli.  ]8. 285 

MacrODes,i99 
I  Macyiila»j8j 
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MAd^tua,  in 
Maeander,  FL,  1 16 
MflBDilos,  If  s.,  471 
Msednes,  106 
MieStis  Palus.  70 
MeraoUa,  251 
MassOlua,  FL,  150 
Magiba,  Ms..  150 
HagdftU.  198 
Magdolum,  272 
Magna.  2«7 
Magna  Greda,  580 
Magnesia,  362 
Magnfsia  ad  Mean- 

dram,  117 
MagnMia  ad  Slpylom, 

109 
Magnnni,  Pr.,  (Hiap.). 

611 
Magnum,  Pr.  (Ind.), 

250 
Magnua,  Sin^  69 
Mago,  626 
Mabaniim,  201 
Mal&ca,  615 
Malanga,  290 
Blalei  Colon.  250 
Malao.  288 
Malea,  Pr..  4^4 
Maleventom,  $26 
Mali&cus,  Sin.,  ^52 
Malls.  ;62 
Malkea,|66 
Mallus,  i}6 
Mampsftrus,  Ma.,  299 
Mamertlna  'Ovltaii, 

Marare,  185 
Manapla,  661 
Manapii,  660 
Manasecb,  19J,  200 
Manconinm,  655 
Mandalie,  251 
Mandrus,  Ms.,  jio 
Maudurla,579 
Manes,  J95 
MantinSa,  471 
Mantua,  497 
Maon,  i8f 
Maps  62 
Maracanda,  246 
M  irapbil.  17 
Marithon,  418 
Marclanopdlia,  679 
Marcomaiiid,  66$ 
Mardl,248 
Marea,  272 
MareOtlB,  265 
Margina,  448 
MargiSna.244 
Margum,  6^8 
Margns,  678 
Mariabo,  174 
Mariana,  608 
Mariand^i,  3S 
3fariftnn8,  Mtu,  610 
MariooB,  51 


moALorous. 

MaridAnnm,  656 
Maris,  Fl.,  12 
Mttrisns,  Fl.,  679 
Maritbl,  MtSn  171 
Mariilnue  Alpes,485 
Marinm,-i|8 
Mannarica,  289 
MaronSa,  329 
Marpeesa,  Ms.,  426 
Marrucini,  521 
Marruvium,  522 
Marsi,  921 
Marsjabtt,  175 
Marsvas,  Fl.,  J47 
Martlftna,  L.,  2j8 
Mamndffi,  2$i 
Marus,  Fl..  662 
Masada,  185 
Mascas,  Fl.,  22f 
Masdorftnus.  Ms.,  241 
MasiihOlus.  Fl.,  jii 
Masins,  Ms.,  221 
Maspii.  {7 
Massasylf,  io6 
Massageiffi,  J 5,  244 
Massalia,  6|6 
Maasicytus,  Ms.,  125 
MassiOnus,  Sin.,  61 1 
MasHilia,  6j6 
Mossfli,  J06 
Miisttisia,  Pr.,  126 
Matala,  Pr.,  479 
Matieni,  j6 
Matlnos,  Ms. 
Matium,  666 
Matrinus,  Fl, 
MatrOna,  Fl  . 
Matrona,  Ms.,  486 
Matti&ri.  665 
Mattium.  666 
Mauretania,  )o7  ff. 
Mauretania   ORsarU 

ensls,  107 
Mauretania  Tlngitana, 

J07 
Maurusii,  or   Maori, 

J08 
Mauri,  106,  )o8 
Maxima   Cawariensis, 

651 
Maxyes.  299 
MaxicA,  142 
Mcdeon,  179 
Medi,  238 
Media,  237  ff. 
Media  Magna,  218 
Medlomatrici,  641 
MediolSnum  (QaU.), 

6rt 
MedioUinam  (Ital.), 

Medma,  J87 
Medoacus,  Fl.,  49] 
Medulna,  Fl.,  6)9 
Medns,  Fl.,  tjj 
MegasthenM,  4a 
Megabari.  285 
Megalopolis,  474 


Megira,42Q 
Megftra  Hybbe«,  595 
Megftris,  428 
Megarmis,  Pr.,  i}4 
Megastbenea.  42 
•fTIegiddo.  197 
Megiste,  128 
Melancblseni,  35 
Melaiiogetaii,  |ii 
Mela,  P^mponius,  94 
Melsna,  Pr.,  15 j 
Melas,  127 
Melas,    FL 

doc.),  141 
Melas,  FL(P»mpbyL), 

no 
Melas,  Sin.,  127 
MeliboBO,  165 
Mellta,  606 
Mellta,  1.,  177 
MeUta.  I.  (llr 
Melit«»,  . 
Melitene,  142 


(Cappi^ 


MeUra.l.(lllyr.),677 
i65 


^eloa.  1,478 


.571 

^517 
,  6J9 


eropbiis  2ij 

Menteniim,  604 

Meuapii,  64} 

Mendes.  270 
'  Menelfti  Portua,  290 
!  Menelftua.  272 
I  Meninz,  I.,  298 
I  Menippus,  49 
I  Menmhiaa,  1.,  112 

Mercurii.  Pr.,  299 

Merete,  659 
I  Merog,  287 

M<rom,  180 
,  Mesembria,  jj2 

Mesene,  211 

Mesha,  9 
I  Meshecn,  4 
j  Mesnia.  58? 

MesOgis,  Ms.,  104 
I  Mesopotamia,  207  ff. 

Mesplla,  227 
'  Meswi,  459 
I  Messina,  591 

Mcssapla,  577 
n.  Mt. 


197 


.JJ2 


Messapion. 
Mes(»eae,  451 
Me6senia,.449  ff. 
Measeni&cus.  Sin. 
Mestldta,  229 
Metagoniura,  Pr..  jo8 
Metapontum,  fSi 
Metaris,  ACsU,  649 
Metaunis,  FL.  914 
MetelUnum,  617 
Methina.468 
MethOne  (Macedon.X 

?45 
Meibdne     (Messen.), 

45" 

Mfthydrium,  479 
Metbymna,  loi 
MetropOIit        (Acar- 

nan.),  )78-l79 
Melrop61Is(Lyd.),  no 


Metrop61U    (Pbiyg.). 
Mem>p6lis  (Thetsal.X 

Metnlnm,  674 

Mevania,  514 

Michmash,  188 

MIcUs.  1.,  658 

Midaium,  149 

Midianitea,  9 

MilStus,  118 

Milye,  127 

Milyas,  117,  145 

Mimas,  Ms.,  104 

Minsei.  17) 

Mindus.  >1..  496 

Mlnervft,  Pr.,  487 

Minio,  Fl.,  506 

Mtnius,  Fl.,  618 
^MinGa,  I.,  410 

MiiiQa,  Pr.,  459 
I  MIntbe,  441 
i  Mintumce,  554 
I  Mlnyaa.  19 

Mtuyelus,  FL,  444 
j  MisCnum,  566 

Misenuro.  Pr.,  563 

Mityiene,  loi 

Mizpeb.  188 

Mtxraim,  6 

Mnaseas,  49 

TMoal),  202 
MucUus,  142 
Modin,  185 

1  Modilra.  2$o 

!  Moenns,  FL,  662 

,  Moeris,  L.,  264 

'  Moesi.  678 

i  Moeaia,  677 
Moguntiacom.  645 
Molocbath,  FL,  io8 
Molossis,  iTO 
Molycria,  385 
Momemp^is,  272 
Moua,  1.,  658 
Monapia,  1^  6f8 
Monarina,  I.,  658 
Monoed  Portua,  soy 
Mopb,  7 

I  MopsucrQne,  ij6 

I  Mopsueslia.  ii6 

I  Morgantia,  604 
Morgetes,  58J 
Moriah.  Ms.,  190 

.  MoridQnum.  656 

'  Morlni,644 

^  Mortuum  Mare,  180 

I  Mom.  Fl.,  642. 641  note 
Mosaic  genealogy,  4 
Moscbi.  9 

MoscbkL  Mti.,  229 
Mosella.  I-l,  641 
Mosynus,  Fl.,  116 
Motya,  6oi 
Mountains,  6| 
Mulucba,  FL,  108 
Munda,  615 
Mnnydiia,  41 1 
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Marios,  Fl.,  671 
Mnrsa,  672 
Mutlna.  500 
Muza,  174 
Muziris,  251 
Mycftle,  105 
Mycalessiis,  404 
MycOnap,  46} 
Mycftnos,  1.,  428 
Myenus.  Mk^  }82 
Mygdonia,  340 
Mygdonia  (Macedon.). 

340 
Mygdonia  (Meik»pot.), 

208 
MygdonluR,  FI.,  208 
Myl«  (Slcil ),  184 
MyUe  (Thess.),  366 
Mylaftsa,  121 
Myndus,  122 
Myos  Homioa,  278 
Myni,  128 
Myrclnus.  Hf 
MyriandruB,  136 
Mytino,  j?5 
Myrlga,  155 
MyrmidSnes,  421 
Myrails,6i7 
Myrtuntlum,  447 
Mysia,  91  IT. 
Myda  Major.  94 
Mysia  Minor,  94 
Mytilgne,  loi 
Myus,  118 


Nabatt^.  ill 
Nagnata,  660 
NagnaUe.  660 
Naharvalorum  Sylva, 

662 
Naln,  IC37 
KaiHsus,  678 
Namndus.  Fl.,  250 
NamnStes,  6J9 
Nanagana,  250 
Naparis,  Fl.,  31 
Xapata,  287 
Napbthali,  198 
Nar,  Fl.,  51J 
Naragggra,  307 
Narbo,  6j5 
Narbonensli,  6jj  IT. 
Namia.  5i< 
Naro,  H..  671 
Nardna,  67J 
Nariluiclum,  366 
Naryx,  196 
NadnmSnes,  294 
Natiso,  Fl.,  491 
Naucrfttis,  270 
Naupactus,  186 
Nauplia,  465 
Nava,  Fl.,  641 
Naxo6.;94 
Naxos,  I.,  427 


I 

KTSTBDS. 

Naxuina,  224 
Nazareth,  198 
Nazianzus,  14} 
NeapflHa  (AlMc),  303 
Neapdlia  (Ital.).  567 
Neap61i8(Maced.),34l 
Neap6lls  (Perae.),  204 
NcapOlis  OSaniar.),  194 
Neap6li8(Sanlln.),6o7 
Neapdlis  Oyracus.), 

59*7 
Neapftlls  (Syrtic),  297 
Nearclius,  41 
Nebaioth,  o 
Xebr5dea,  MU.,  590 
Necho,  24 
Nf  da,  Fl.,  444 
Neivun,  Pr.,  381 
Nelkynda,  251 
Nemausus,  635 
Neroea,  440 
Nemea,  Fl.,  440 
NeraCtes^  641 
Nemorensls,  U,  532 
Ncucoisar^  160 
Neon,  394 
Nep5te,  512 
Neptunlus,  Ms.,  590 
Ncrigo6,666 
Neritus,  Ms.,  381 
Nerioni,  Pr.,  611 
Neruhim.  983 
Nervil,  641 
Nestna,  FL,  327 
Neurl,  35 
NIa,  Fl.,  jii 
Nte»a,  I? J 
Wlcaea  fBiUiyn.),  154 
Nicica  (liid),  249 
Nioea  (LIgur.),  502 
Nicfea  OL<ocr.).  196 
Niciea  (Paropam.),  24} 
Nicander  of  ColoiAion, 

49 
Ntcasia,  I..  479 
Nicephorlum,  209 
Nicer,  Fl,.  662 
NIcumedia,  155 
Nlcop^lls,  til 
NIcopfiUs,     (.Slgypt), 

269 
NicopAlis  (Cappadoc.), 

Mi 
Nicopaiia  (Eplr.),  37t 
Nicopftlls      (PaUeat.), 

I  Nidam.  656 
'  Niger,  R.,  311 
I  Nlgritffi,  ?ii 
I  NigrfUs  Paltia,  311 
I  NilupSlis,  275 
-f"Nlln8,Fl.,  255 
rNlneveh,  12,  218 
I  Ninus,  218 
t  Niphates.  Ms.,  74 
'  Nismi,  4|o 
NidbU.  209 
t  Nisyrus,  I.,  123 


OEKOB. 

Nltiobrlges,  6ji 
Niiriie,  L,  265 
Nivaria,  L,  312 
No,  7 

No-ammou,  7 
Nob.  188 
Nod,  2 
Nola,  570 
Nomii,  Mts.,  ^9 
Nomentum,  500 
Nonicrls,  476 
Noph,  7 

Nora  (Cappadoc.),  142 
Nora  (Sardin.),  608 
Norba  CsaarSa,  618 
Noreia,  670 
Noricffi  Alpes,  670 
Norictun,  669 
Noroasus,  Ma.,  74 
NotI  Coruu,  Pr.,  284 
Notluro,Pr.(Afr.),iii 
Notium.Pr.CHibem-). 

660 
NovantSnun.  Pr.,  659 
Novaria,  499 
Novantes-ae,  659 
NoTlod&num,  678 
Noviom&gua,  645 
Noviua,  Fl.,  659 
Nuba,  L.,  }it 
Niil)ce.  28$ 

Nucerla  Alfatema,  570 
Nnmanlia,  625 
Nnnilclas,  M.,  5} 2 
Numidia,  30f 
Nuniidlcus.  Sin..  305 
Niimistro,  $83 
Norsia.  521 
Nymphaea,  683 
Nympb^um.  l*r.,  318 
Nysa  (Captwidoc.),  143 
Nysa  (Car.),  122 

0. 

Oams,  Fl.,  32 
OSses.  2$7 
Ooais  Magna,  279 
Oisfs  Parva,  279 
Oaxes,  Fl.,  479 
Ob6ca,Fl.,66o 
Ocean,  Stream  of,  17, 

21,  28 
Ocellum.  I*r..  649 

OchU9,  Fl.,212 

Ocra,  Ms.,  670 
Ocrlctilum,  516 
Ocrinum.  Pr.,  649 
Octapitanim.  Pr.,  649 
Odessns,  679 
Odrysaj,  328 
Oga,  297,  422 
CEantbe,  186 
O-ibolla.  578 
CEchalia,  4<i 
Ollneon,  j86 
(£ni&d»,  )78 
CEnoC  4J6.  468 


(»- 


(Enotria.  484 
(Enus,  Fl.,  456 
CFnnne,  I..  113 
(Escus,  Fl.,  678 
CEsynw,  34J 
(Ela,  Ms.,  357 
CFtad,  362 
CEtyloa,  459 
Ogygla,i7 

Olbia^Phmphyl.),  130 
Olbia  (Saidin.).  607 
Olbia  (Sarmat.),  681 
Olcbadtes,  Sin..  309 
Oleftms,  1.,  478 
Ol5nu8,  384,  44* 
(Mgas$ys,Ms,  196 
Oliaipo,  617 
Olives,  Mount  of,  189 
Ollzon,  167 
Ollius.  FL,  496 
OUootbon.  306 
Olmiae,  43} 
Oloosaon,  }66 
OlupliyxuN  345 
Olp».  378 
Olurns.  441 
Olynipla,  445 
Olympus,     Ms. 

thyn.),  152 
Olympus.  Ms.  (Cypr.), 

IJ7 
Olympus,  Ms.  (Galat.), 

150 
Olympus,    Ma.     (L«- 

co").455 
Olympus,  Ma.  (Lye). 

126 
Olympus,  Ms.  (Lyd.), 

104 
Olympus  Ma.  (My*.), 

9' 
Olympus,  Ma.  (Tbcs- 

sal.).  355 
Olymwus,  147 
Olyntbus,  344 
Omana,  241 
OmbL  278 
Ombrlci,  34 
On,  7 

Onchesmus,  17 1 
Oncbestus,  403 
Onesicrlms,  41 
On5ba,  JCsl.,  614. 
Onugnaihos,  459 
Opbel.  190 
Ophionenaes,  383 
Ophir,  9 
OpWasa,  I..  626 
Opblimus.  Ms..  158 
Ophmh,  188 
Oplca,484 
Opis,  220 
Opilergium,  495 
Opus.  396 
Ones,  24? 
Orb6lua,Ms.,  137 
0rcMi>8, 1.,  6i.'» 
Orcaa,  Pr..  f^ 
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Olthoe,  214 
Orcbomfinas  (Arcad.), 

Orcbomenos  (Boeot.), 

Ordnsoa,  Ft.,  n 
Ordoviot%  6$  I 
OresU*.  )4l 
OreUUii,  624 
Oreus,424 
Orgiw,  Fl..  496 
OrIcu«,676 
Oringis.  616 
OriUB,24i 
Ormininm,  Ms^  152 
OriMMB,  460 
Oroads,  FU  liJ 
Orobtn,424 
Oronteo,  FU  161 
Oroate%  Ms^  2^8 
OrOpus,  418 
Orospfida,  Ms.,  610 
Oniaas,FL.  116 
Orthe,  366 
OrtOnfl,  528 
Ortospauo,  24? 
Orlygla.596 
Oriygia,  1.,  427 
Oka,  622 
OkI,  493 
OBUmlf,  640 
Of  rboene,  208 

OWA,  U6^  156 

Otiift,  551 

0«tiensis,VI«,  560 
Otadlni.  659 
Oihrys,  Ms.,  J57 
OviUbtt,  670 
Oxiftna,  FaIus,  71 
Oxii.  Mts..  74 
Oxas,  Fl.,  77 
Oxyryncbitt,  274 
Oiene,25i 


P. 

PlKbjmtts,  Pr.,  592 
PbctOlus,  Fl,  10$ 
Pactyas,  Bis.,  105 
Pwclye.  |?| 
Pactylca,  }6,  j8 
Padan-Aram,  11 
Padei.  }8 
Padus,  Fi..  488 
Ptnanla,420 
I'aeaDlum,  ;84 
Paeonla,  141 
PleutSnus,  Sin ,  487 
I*anmm,  582 
Pagaa,  4J0 
Pagfisfl^  ^67 
PneasRos,  Sin.,  ift 
Pajjpp&phas,  ij8 
Palnnis,  179 
Palesimundain,  251 
I^Ueste,  172 
Palcsana,  176  ff. 

Ai>C.   OEOO. 


Palatlnns,  Ms.,  514 
P*Ue,  j8o 

Palicorum  Lac,  $92 
Palimbotbra,  251 
Pallnuri,  Pr.,  487 
PaliOras,  290 
Pallacfipas,  211 
Pallanaa,624 
PalUntlum,  476 
Pallas,  U.  296 
Hallene.  ))8 
Paliene  (AtUc).  419 
Palma,626 
Palmaria,  I.,  561 
Palmyra,  165 
Palmyrene.  i6j 
PambOtis,  L.,  170 
Pamisus,  FL,  449 
Pampbylla,  129  ff. 
Paiupbylios,  Sin.,  uo 
Panacbalcus,  Ms.,  440 
Pansetoliam,  Ms^  j82 
PandaUria,  I..  561 
PandlOnls    Begnum, 

PandosU  (Qrec.),  171 
PandosU  (Ital.).  588 
Pangeas,  Ms.,  m 
Pannonia,  b-ii  ff. 
Pannonten  Alpei,  671 
Pandpetis,  191 
Pauopfilis,  278 
Pianormus,  601 
Pantic^Meum,  681 
Fgoitkapes,  FL,  12 
Paphlagonia,  156  ff. 
Papbos,  ij8 
Papremls,  271 
Paracboalhras,  Ms.,  72 
Paratonlum,  290 
Parapotamli,  194 
ParembOle,  287 
Parentlum,  492 
ParisiL  651 
Parinm,  100 
Panna,  500 
Pamassos,  Ms.,  {87 
Pames,  Ms.,  406 
Pamon,  Ms.,  454 
ParopamiaicbD,  242 
Paropanilsus,  72 
Paros,  I.,  426 
Parrbasia,  472 
PartbenSpe,  567 
Partheninm,  M^.,  471 
Plartbenius.  Fl.,  151 
Partbia,  241 
Paryadres,  Ms.,  158 
Paryeu.  Mta.  241 
Pasarg&d«,  2ii 
ftwiUgris,  Fl.,  2J5 
Passiron,  172 
Pktftra,  128 
Patavtam,  494 
P&tiiro8,6 
Patbfssus,  FL,  679 
Patmos,  1.,  Hi 
PaUv.  442 


Patrocles.  42 
PatrocU,  J.,  422 
PatUla,  251 
Pattaiene,  250 
Pausaulas,5f 
Pax  Julia,  617 
Paxi.  I..  174 
Pedalium,  I'r.,  116 
Pediaa.  122 
PMUUa8,45i 
Pediifius,  n.,  137 
Pedmn,  $59 
PegsB.  410 
Peirede,}66 
PeirCne,  Fons,  414 
PeUsgi,  iji 
PelasgiOtis,  {61 
Pelenddnea,  624 
Pellgnl,  J21 
Pdion,  Ms.,  396 
Pella(Maoedon.),  146 
Pella  (Palest).  201  . 
PelUna,4f9 
PellCne,  441 
Pellinnsaam,  fbj 
Pel<^nn8sus,43i 
Peloms,  Pr.,  591 
Heiso,  L..  671 
P^Itae,  150 
PelusluDK  271 
PenCus.  Fl.  (El.),  444 
Pen6us,FLCrbefl8aL), 

m 

Pennine  Alpes,  486 

PentapClis,  200 

PenteUcos,  Ms.,  406 

••entri,  $1$ 

l^parethus.  I.,  i68 

P^nea,  199  ff. 

Perna  RbodiOrum,  116 

Pfercotes,  Fl.,  91 

Perga,  no 

'Perg&mnm,  or  Perga* 
mu«,99 

Ptergus,  L.,  59* 

PerimuUcus,  Sin.,  69 

Perlntbos,  iji 

PerioBci,  51 

Peripli.  58 

Pertzzites,  182 

Perrbebia,  }6i 

PersabOra,  214 
'  Persepdlis.  2|f 

Ppnld,  Mta.,  241 

Ptsrslcus,  Sin.,  69 

Henrt^  2}2 

Peruoa,  509 

Pesslnus,  ifi 

Petelia  or  Pctllia,  587 

Petovio,  672 

PetrafArab.).  174 

Pietra  (Maoedon.),  146 

Petrea,  174 

PetrocoriL  6n 

i*euce,  1.,  678 

Penclni,  678 

Pbacium,  j66 

PhacCLsa,  1.,  479 


TBEtXA. 

)*heicefl.2o 

Pbsmo,  204 

Phagres,  145 

Pbalacrum,  Pr.,  174 

Pbalara,  367 

Pbalasaroa^  480 

Phaierum,  41 1 

Pbane,  Pr.,  iii 

Pbaiiagoria,  2)o 

Pbara,)8o 

Pbare  r  AcbaL).  412 

Pbare  (l.«con.),  400 

Pbane  (Messen.),  451 

Phamacia,  159 

PbamacOtls,  FL,  24i 

Pharos,  268 

Pharpar.  Fl^  10 

Pbarailus,  {64 

Phasania,  )ii 

PbasSlls,  128 

Phasis,  160 

Phasis,  FL,  87 

Pbazfimon,  160 

Pbea,448 

Pbellias,  FL,  456 

Pbellos,  128 

Pbeneus,  477 

Pbera:,  |6| 

Pberecydes,  26 

Pblaalla,  47J 

Pbiladelpbla  (I^). 
110 

PbiladelpbiaCPUest). 
201 

PhlbB.  278 

PfaiUenOrum  Ane,  291 

Pbilflas.  4$ 

Pbllia,  Pr.,  ?26 

Pblllppi,  142 

PbllippopOlis    (Pa- 
lawL).  204 

Pbllippop61iB(Tbrac), 
171 

PbilisUa.  186 

Pbilomelinm,  148 

Pblins,  4}8 

Phocea,  10^ 

Pbocieau8,  l':arly  Voy- 
ages of,  24 

Pbooenses,  }88 

Phocictnn.  194 

Pbocis,  J  87 

Pheenlce,  J71 

l^oenlces,  168 

Pboenicla,  167 

Pbcentcians,   Oolouiet 
of  tbe,  16 

Pboenicium  Mare,  69 

Phcenidam,  Ms..  198 

Pboenlcus,  Ms..  126 

Pboenicilsa.  I.,  605 

Pb<£nlx.  Fl.,  |6o 

Pbol^gandros,  1.,  478 

Pbolo^,  Ms.,  470 

Pborbantia,  604 

Phorcys,  )8i 

Iliraita,  219 

Pbrixa,448 
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PHRTOIA. 

Chrygla,  146  ff. 
I'brygift  Minor,  94 
Phrygil,  89 
PhtbiOtiit.  |6i 
Phuth,  Fl.,  J08 
Phycus,  Pr,  291 
Phylftoe,  166  ^ 

Phyle,  410 
PfaylluB.  }66 
Pbysciu  (Gar.),  ill 
Pbyicus,  FU  11 "? 
Physciu    (Macedon.), 

146 
Phytla,J79 
PIbeseth, 7 
Pioentla,  571 
PIc6nani,  517 
PIcti,  658 
PictOnes,  6j2 
PieriA,  Ms.,  161 
llerl*  (MacedoD.).  141 
Pleria  (Syr.),  i6j 
Pinara,  128 
Pludas,  ?87 
PIndua,  Fl.,  J87 
IMudas,  Ma.,  J57 
Pinua,  52; 
Plncum,  4?6 
Pireos  (A  then.),  411 
Piraeus  (Oorinth.X  4I« 
Plros,  Fl.,  449 
Piaa.44f 
PiuB.507 
PIsStis.  44? 
Pisaurum,  $16 
Piaaurua,  Fl.,  $14 
Pisidla.  144  ff. 
Ptoon.  FU  2 
Plaortca,  FU  618 
Pistoria,  511 
Pitane,  100 
Pithecasa,  1.,  571 
PItboni.7 
Pityus,  i|o 
PityusBB,  I.,  625 
Placenila,  $00 
Planaria,  I.,  jii 
Platte*.  401 
PlatamOdes,  Pr.,  490 
Platanistua,  448 
PUtea,  L,  194 
Plato,  44 
Plavia,  Fl..  49? 
Pleistns,  Fl.,  }88 
Plemmyrium,  Pr.,  596 
Plenroo,  j8i 

Plithaiia,  151 
Plotinop6li^  III 
Pluitalia,  l»  |ii 
Plnvialia,  I.,  |ii 
Plynas,  290 
Pnyx,  409, 414 
Ptedlcftli,  574 
Pola,49i 
Polemon,  49 
Polemooiftcaa  Poctos, 
169 


Poiemoainm,  159 
Pollentia   (Balear.), 

626 
PbUentU  (Ital.),  $o| 
Polyblos,  48 
Polyhistor,  49 
Polyrrhenlii,  481 
Pblytimetua,  FU  24$ 
Pompeii,  $67 
PompelopOUa,  157 
PompSlo,  611 
PomptlnsD    Palfidea, 

551 
Pons  Mllvins,  550 
Pontes,  6$6 
Pontia,  I.,  561 
Pontos,  157  ff. 
Pontus  Euxlnna,  69 
Poplli*  Via,  581,  588 
Populonium,  51 1 
Populonium,  Pr.,'  487 
Porata,  Fl.,  ?2 
Porphyrites.  Ma.,  164 
Portbmns,  424 
Portnensia  v  la,  563 
Portns  Aogoati,  <f  I 
Portus  Julius,  504 
Portns  Lnnse,  507 
Pusidlum,     Pr.     (Bl- 

thyn.),  151 
Poaldium,  Pr.  (Car.). 

"5 
I'08idlum,Pr.(CbioB.), 

Ill 
Posldium,  Pr.  (Ital.), 

Pbsidium,  Pr.  (Haoe> 

don.).  }|8 
Posidonia,  581 
Posldonioa,  49 
Pot&mi,  157 
Potentia  (Lucan.),  $81 
Potentia  (Picen.).  518 
Potldea.  144 
PoUdania,  185 
Praa»pa,ii9 
Practius,  Fl.,  91 
Praeneste,  555 
I*neneslina  Via.  561 
Pra»us.482 
Pnetntii,  $17 
Praaiae,  410 
Praaiaa,  L.,  ||o 
Prasnm,  Pr..  184 
Premnla,  287 
Pri&pus,  99 
PriBne,  117 
Primia.  287 
Privemnm,  $99 
Probalinibna,  419 
Prochyta,  1.,  n' 
Proconnfiana,  I.,  loi 
Progma,|66 
PronI,  |8o 

Prophthasia,  141        , 
Prupontis,  70 
Propylan,  412 
PitMchium,  J84 


Prate,  I.,  452 
Provincia    Romana, 

6|o 
Pmsa  ad   Olympum, 

Psacum,  Pr.,  479 
Paam&thQs,  499 
Pseboa,  L.,  285 
Piselcis,  187 
Prills,  Fl^  J  S3 
Ptophis,  476 

PByUi.19 
Psyra,  I..  11 1 
Psyttalla,  I.,  421 
Pteleum,  164 
Ptolemftts     (Cyren.), 


^tofom 


Ptolomiis  (PlKMilc), 

170 
Ptolemiis  Tberoe,  188 
Ptolemy,  Claudios,  f  $ 
Ptoon,  Ms.,  197 
Ptychia.  U  174 
Pnlcbmm,  lY.,  299 
PurB,i4? 
Purpurariie      ImniUe, 

III 
Pd 

B 
& 

& 

&  450 

5  ^ 

Pyrene.  |t 
PyrCnea,  Pr.,  610 

PytiBtw,448 
J'yrrha,  loi 
Pythagoras.  25 
Pytheas,  44 
Pythlum,  |66 
Pytbo,  19 
Pyxua,  582 


Qaadi,66$ 
Quirinalis,  Ms^  514 


Raamsea,  7 
Rabbath-Ammon.  201 
Rabbath-Moab,  101 
Rahab.6 
Ramab.  188 
.Ramoth-Gilpad,  201 
Rasenna,  506 
Rate.  656 
Ratiaria,678 


(G«r> 


Rhatostathybias,  VU 

649 
Raurad.641 
Ravenna,  499 
Reite,  519 
ReglUns,  L..  911 
Reginnm,  668 
K^om  Lepidi,  501 
R^i,6$o 
R^lbium,  655 
Remi,  641 

Rerigoniust  8In.,  699 
Reaen,  12 
ReulK>n,  200 
ReMph,  12 
Rha,  Fl.,  77 
Rbeba,66i 
Rhetia,668 
Rbstlcs  Alpea.  668 
Rbaga,2i9 
Rhambada,  243 
Rhamnus,  418 
Kbaptum,  Pr.,  28. 184 
Rbebaa,  Fl.,  151 
Rhegiom.  $86 
Rhegma,  174 
Rhenna.     FL 

man.),  321 
Rbenua.    Fl.    (ltiaL> 

Rhenea,  I.,  428 
Rheaco,  Ms.,  662 
Rhium,  Pr^  440 
Rbodftnus.  Fl.,6|| 
Rbodlna,  FL,  91 
Rhod5pe,  Ma.,  126 
Rhodna,  I.,  121 
RhoBteum,  02, 98 
Rhymnid,  Mta..  74 
Rhyndicns,  VL,  92 

RhjP«».44* 
Riblah,  10 
Ridftna,  L,  641 
Rlmroon.  188 
Rivers,  6| 
Robogdii,66o 
Robo^um.  Pr.,  660 
Roma,  514  fl: 
Romans,  InfonBfltkm 

derived    ftxxn    tfae, 

51 
Rome,  FlTit  notice  of. 

26 
Romnlea,  52? 
Rotomigos.  641 
Roxolgni.  682 
Rubico,  Fl.,  497 
RubricStua,  FL  (Nn- 

mfd.),  10$ 
Rnbriciina.  Fl.  (Hte- 

pan.),  618 
Rubmm  Mare.  69 
Rug«,66| 
Rusadir.  iio 
Rnsadir.  Pr..  id 
Rosdcftda.  106 
Rnadfno,  614 
Ra8oUK,5ii 
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RutSni,  6)1 
Rntupte,  695 
BysMdinm,  Pr.,  }ii 


8. 

Sil)a,  174 

Sabffii.  17? 

SabanB,288 

Sabarlcus,  Sin^  69 

5kbathius«  L.,  490 

Sablnl.  519 

SaboUM,i74 

Salirftta,2Q7 

Sabrtua.  FL.  64S 

8icaB,ij2 

Sacer,  Fl..  607 

Sacer,  M..  5)1 

Sacnnn,  Pr.  (Hibern.), 
660 

.Sacrum,  Pr.  (Hi^Nui.). 
61  r 

Hacrum.    Pr.    (Lye.), 
126 

.Saetabis,  619 

Sagalassoa,  149 

SagapOla.  Ma^  )io 

Sagru*.  Fl.,  525 

Sagontom,  620 

8ais,27o 

8aIa,FL,3oe 

SalacU.617 
,  Sailftinits  1)8 
'  Salimis.  L,  421 

Salapia,j76 

Salaria  Vta,  521.  $61 

SalaQ8i,497 

Salbaii.  224 

Salcha,  20| 

Salem,  189 

Salentini,  977 

Salentlnam,  Pr.,  487 

Salemum,  $69 

SalgaDetu.  404 

SaHce,  I..  251 

SaUQit,$4 

Salluvil,  624 

Salmantlca.  618 

Samlana,  Voyages  of 
the,  24 

SalmGne,  479 

Salmydeasus.  )}2 

SalOna,  67$ 

Salodtlmm.  644 

Salyea,  614 

Saro&ra,  Ft.  642 

Samaria,  192 

Samaria,  Town,  194 

Saroarobilva,  626 

Same,  |8o 

Samicmn,  448 

Samnium,  524 

Samonium,  Pr^  479 

Samoa&ta,  166 

Samotbrada.  I.,  ))6 

Samalooeiue,  666 

Gangariiu,  KL,  87 


Saraii,  i$9 
SanUSnes,  6)2 
Sapbar,  9 
SaYacSnl,  17) 
Sarang»>,  24) 
Sarapldia,  1.,  174 
Sardemisitt,  Ms.,  144 
Sardlca,  679 
Sardinia,  I.,  6o6 
.Sardt8,io9 
Sardo,  606 
SardfliMS,6{4 
SardSnm  Mare,  )i5 
Sarepta,  11 
Sargaaso-««,44 
SaiKpbi,  Mto..  72 
Sarmatla  Asiatica,  2  ?o 
Sarmatia    Europea, 

661 
SaimaUcmn  Mare,  fi-j 
Sarmizegetbusa,  680 
Samlas,  Fl..  244 
Sarala,  I.,  641 
Samos,  Fl.,  564 
Saronlcns,  Sin..  192 
Sarpedon,  Pr.,  1)2 
Sarpedonimn,  Pr.,  )26 
Sarslna,  $16 
Sanu,  Fl.,  87 
Saao,  I.,  677 
Saspirea,  )7 
Sat&la,  142 
Satasp<»8,2< 
Saticdla.  526 
Satnioels,  Fl.,  9) 
Satiimi,  Pr..6ii 
Satumia,  fii 
Save,  Fl.,  56? 
Savus.  FL,  670 
SaxOnea,  66) 
Scal&bia,  618 
Scaldia,  Fl.,  642 
Scamander,  FL,  71,  9) 
Scandl^46o 
Scandia,666 
Scandila,  )68 
Scandinavia,  666 
ScardOna,  674 
Scardus,  Ms..  ?i8 
Scarpbe  (Bceot.).  40) 
Scarphe  (Locr.),  )96 
SceiiTtas,  17) 
Scepsis,  99 
Scbcria,  20 
Scbiste  Hodos,  )94 
ScbcenOaa,  [..  470 
Schoenns  (H(sou){  404 
Scboenua   (Corinth.;. 

4J6 
Scbcenitf,  Sin.,  115 
Sdfttbiu.  1.,  )68 
Sdllua.  448 
Sdradiuni,  Pr.,  421 
SdrfU*.  4?j 
Sciroofa  Sajca,  429 
Scias.  FL,  )2 
ScoUis,  Ms..  44) 
Sooliu,40) 


I 


8SQDAXA. 

Scorobraria,  L,  619 
Scopas,  Fl.,  151 
Scope,  Ms.,  47) 


in 


I  Scopl.  670 

Scordus.  Ms., 

Scoti.  658 

Scotasa.  )64 

Scultcnna,  497 

Scnpl,  )46 
'  Scylacium,  98$ 
:  S(7lax  of  (}arjanda, 

I      ^* 

'  Sqylax.    Pfertpliw    of, 

I  Scyllaeiim,Pr.(Ai«Dl.), 

461 
I  Sf^llaeqm,  Pr.  (Ilal.), 

:    487 

Scydlnes,  Ms.,  72 
Scylla,  594 
Scyllctlcus.  Sin.,  487 
Scymnasof  Gblos,  47 
Scyros.  1.,  )68 
Scyihia,  2J2 
ScytbopSlis,  197 
Sea,  64 
Sebaste,  194 
Seba8tia,i6o 
Sebetbns,  Fl.,  564 
Sebennytns.  271 
Seblnus,  L.,  490 
Scdet&ni,  619 
Segesta,  601 
Segobriga,  625 
SegodAnuro,  6}) 
Segontium,  655 
Segusiinl,  6)9 
Segusio.499 
Selab.9 

Seleucia  (Asigrr.).  214 
Seleucia  (Clilc),  119 
Seleucia  Pteria,  164 
SeleocU  SidSra,  14$ 
Seleticis,  16) 
Selge.  145 
SelffDTie,649 


Ssqolni,  64) 
Seres,  251 
Serica,  251 
Serfpboa,  L,  426 
Serriom,  Pr.,  )26 
Serus,  Fl.,  76 
Sesamiis.  Fl ,  if6 
8e«Ite^  Fl.,  496 
Sestas,  |)o 
Setantli.  651 
SeteTa,  M»t^  649 
Sctia,  5f8 
Sevgrns,  Ms.,  519 
Sharon,  179 
Sheba,8 
Shecli«m,  194 
ShepbSla,  179 
Shilob,  194 
Sbinar,  12 
Sfberls,  FL,  151 
Slcambrl,  664 
Sidni,  592 
Sicca  Veneria,  )o7 
SicilU,  589  ft. 
Sidnoa,  I..  478 
618 


SelIniis(Ciirc.).  115 
SeUnns  (StdL),  600 
Sellasia,459 
SellBis,  Fl.,  444 
SeUI,  19 
Selymbria,  i)i 
SemantbinI,  Mts.,  74 
Sembiltae,  28* 
Semn0nes,66) 
Serondnom  Bjtv%,  662 
Sena.  Fl.,  514 
Sena  Oallica,  516 
Sena  Julia,  506 
SenOhes  (Gall.),  6)9 
SenSnes  (ItaL),  497 
Sentlnum,  916 
.Senus,  FL,  660 
Sephar,  9 
Sepbarvlftn,  12 
Seplaa,  ifi 
SeppbOris,  198 
Sequ&oa,  Fl.,  629 


SlcCris,  FL,  I 

Sidill.  592 

Sldilnm  Mare,  )i9 

SIcyon,  417 

Side,  no 

SklCnl.  66) 

SidicTni,  969 
^Sldon,  II,  109 

SIga,  )o9 

Sigenm.  100 

SigSum,  Pr.,  92 

Slgnkfc,  558 

Sig>'nnap,  34 

Sihor,  7 

Sila,  Ms.,  984 

Silftrus,  FL.  489 

SIIenia>.42i 

Slll^  FL,  49) 

SilQra.  I..  698 

Sll&res.  691 

Simeon.  184 

SImoig,  FL,  9) 

^mj^  10 

Sin,  7 

SInaj,  251 
"  "Sinai,  Ms.,  17) 

SingSra.  200 

Sinieiras.  Ma.,  207 

SlngidOnum.  678 

Stngitlcus,  Sin..  ))8 

Sing&Us,  Fl.,  61) 

Sinna,io 

Sinonla,  I..  961 

StnOpe.  157 

Sintica,  140 

SintiM,  20 

Stnueaaa,  594 

Siphnoa,  I.,  426 

Sipontum.  979 

Sipjflus,  Ms.,  104 

StrbOnis.  L.,  269 

Strls,  Fl.,  980 

8MiauaX9Si 
2  H  2 
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SlrU  (MacedoD.),  149 
3ti1Us.58o 
Sirmiom,  672 
Siaapoo,  615 

SiUlce,  327 
Sithoola,  i3i 

Sttonee.666 
Siitioe,  220 
SlttacSne,  21  "T 
Smaragdua,  Ms.,  264 
Smynia,  107 
Sodoni,  180 
Sogiiiina,  245 
Sopdli.  MtB,  74 
Soil,  u8 
Solicinium.  666 
SolUtun.  }*79 
Soloentfai,  Pr.,  )ii 
SoloiB,  Fr..  108 
Solorhu,  Ms^  610 
Solos,  601 
Solygeia,  416 
Solyml,  127 
Sontlus,  n.,  49i 
Sonus,  FL,  76 
SophSne,  224 
Sort,  558 
Soracte,  Ms.,  jo; 
SiH'blodflniiin,  655 
So«op5ll8,  112 
Sparu,jj6 
Spaau,  L..  218 
Speos  ArtaoI(k)f,  271 
Spercheos,  hl^  )6i 
Sphacteria,  L,  450 
Sphettiw,  420 
Spiiue,  656 
Spoletlum,  515 
Sporftdes,  I..  477 
Springs,  61 
Stabisi,  571 
Staglra.  145 
StentOris,  L ,  127 
Stenrclinis,  452 
Stepb&iie,  157 
Steplianus      Bjxantl- 

niis,59 
SUria,4i9 
8tirUsi94 
Stobl,  3i6 
Stobomim.  Pr^  J05 
Storaa,  R,  <i2 
Stimbo.49,  64 
Stratonloea,  I2f 
Stratus.  378 
Strunstle,  1..  605 
SlmpbAdes,  1..  452 
Sttyme,  332 
Strymon.  FU,  119 
Strymonicus,  Sin.,  IJ7 
Stooda.  FL.  649 
Stora,  PL,  496 
Sturios,  Fl^  649 
Stymbara,  346 
St>inpbjUus,  479 
StympbUus,  FL.  472 


«*»6UMl, 


TJBZALOBUM, 

Styr»,4i4    , 
Styx,  n- 476 
Soastttsja.,  242 
Sabor,  Fl.,  jii 


.JJ6 


Sacro,  FL,  618 
Sucrooensis,  Sin.,  61 1 
Sndetl.  ISO 
Suebos,  Fl.,  661 
Suestus,  FL,  242 
Soessa  Rnnetia,  558 
Suevi,  661 

Soevlcam  Mare,  117 
Suffetdla,  joi 
S«aonee,666 
Sold.  607 
Saigas,  FL,  634 
Sulmo,  52i 
Sunium,  420 
Saniom,  Pr.,  407 
Saperaqnenm,  521 
Sopdrum  Mare,  31$ 
Surrentnm,  569 

6UMl,  2?6 

Susiina,  2J4  % 
Sutbol,  307 
Sutriom,  f  12 
Sybiris,  581 
Sybirlii.  FL,  580 
SyWJta.  372 
Syene,  278 
t^linm,  130 
^ymnthus,  Fl.,  592 
Symb6lon  Portos,  683 
Syme,  121 
Symplegftdes,  }. 
Synnida,  148 
Synnaus,  1 50 
SyiMBd.5< 
Syracftsie,  $96 
^rrastrSiie,  250 
SyTgl8,FL,32 
Syria,  161  ff. 
Syrlas,  Pr.,  156 
Syros,  I..  428 
^rrtlca  Regio,  29$ 
^rrtis  MiOor.  254 
Syrtis  Minor,  254 
Sylhas,  FL,  437 


T. 

Tabor.  Ms.,  196 

'na)raoa,  307 

Tabala  Peutlngeriana, 

f8 
Tabumos,  Ma.,  963 
Tacape.298 
Tachompso,  287 
Tacitus.  54 
Tader,  Fl.,  618 
Tadmor,  10 
Tminim,  4S5 
TfMiarum.  Pr.,  445 
Tiexall,659 
Twxal6rum,  Pr.,  659 


THKBMOPnjB. 

Tells,  FU  614 

Telfaeasos,  128 

Telo  Martina,  636 

Tclos,  1.,  123 

Temesa  (Pypr.),   20^ 
119 

Taneaa  (ItaL),  587 

Temnos,  100 

Tempe,  360 
,  Temperature,  66 
'  Tempsa.  587 

Tenctdri,  641, 664 

Tenea,436 

Ten«dos,  1.,  loi 

Tentyra,  277 

Tecs,  L,  108 

Tei«don,  215 

Tergeete.  493 

TergesOnos,  Sin.,  488 

Terlna,587 

Termessos,  145 

TermJbe.  127 

Termus.  VK  607 

T6trapolU,4i9 

Tetrapolis  Dorica,  387 

Tetiica,  Ms..  519 

Teuobin,  2194 

Teomessos,  404 

Teumeasus,  Ma,  i 

Teumia,67o 

Tentbrania,  94 

TentfarOne,  459 

Teutobarglenals^va, 
662 

TentAnes,66| 

Tbala,303 

ThalfaMe,459 

Tlialea,2f 
,  Thainbes,  Ms..  305 
I  ThapsScns,  166 
I  ThaJMUs,  ?03 
'  Tharras.608 
;  Thasos,  U  335 
I  Thaumftcl,  |66 

Tbeb«  r  B(Bot).  401 


TagB,242 
Tagam,25i 
Tagaste,  307 
Tagus,  FL.  6fo 
Tabpanbea,  7 
Taletom,  454 
Talmis,23£ 
Tamanu.  FL,  649 
Tamassus,  139 
Tamests,  Fl.,  648 
Tamiftthis,  272 
Tanager,  Fl..  580 
Tanagra.  402 
Tanais.  FL,  230,314 
Tanarus.  FL,  502 
Taiils.  270 
Tanus.  FL.  469 
TaphiL20 

Taphlassus.  Ms.,  382 
Taphls.287 
Taphus.  L,  379 
Toposlris,  290 
Taprobftue,  nn»t  notice 

oi;4i 
Taprobftne.  1.,  251 
TarbeUL  631 
Tarenttnus,  Sin.,  487 
Tarentinn,  578 
Tarols.  FL,  61 1 
TarqulnlL  509 
Tarradna,  553 
Tarraco,62o 
Tanraoonensis,  618  ff. 
Tarahish,  610 
Tarsus,  135 
Tartarus,  17 
Tartessls,  610 
Tartessus,  613 
Tamenua,  626 
Tarvednm,  Pr.,  659 
Tarvlsium,  495 
Tatta.  L.,  87 
Tauchlra,  293 
Taunus.  Ms.,  662 

Tauri.  681                        . „«^  ... 
Taurioa    GbersouftMM^  >  Tbebie  (Kgypt^j. '276 
^thiOtld.), 


.I9« 


35.681 
Tauiini,  497, 502 
Taurlsd.  670 
Taoromeninm,  595  , 
Taurtlnani,  672 
'Taurus,  Ms..  86, 131 
Tava,  iEst.,  659 
Tavia,  152 
Tazna.249 
Taygetns,  Ms..  454 
Teiimm      Sidlcinam, 

569 
Teams,  FL,  34 
Teit«,  521 
Tectoeages,  634 
Tegea,474 
TeBrri.404 
TeUnion,  511 
Teldilnes.  124 
Teleboaa,  FL.  227 
Teleboides,  1.,  379 
Telcpte,  301 


Tbeb«» 
164 
Thebas,275 
Thebe,  19 
Tbedies.  Ms^  227 
Tiieoanussa,  I.,  452 
Tbelassar,  12 
Thelpa»a.476 
Themiacyra.  160 
Tbentt.  303 
Tbeodoaia.  681 
TbeodoHitipOlis,  224 
TheonOdiftna,  311 
Tneopompos,  45 
Tbera.  I..  478 
TberapnsB,  458 
Tberasta,  1..  478 
Thenna.344 
Themue.  602 
Tbermalcoa,  Sin.,  U'l 
TbcrmOdon,  FL,  158 
^TbcnnopyiiMfS 
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TbEBMUM. 

Tbermum,  )8} 
Tbe8pte,40i 
Tbe^ffotU,  J70 
TbMsftli,  |6i 
Tb«98alUi.  155  ff. 
TbesiialiOUs,  |62 
Theseidoulca,  344 
Theu-prosCpoD,    Pr., 

168 
Theveste,  107 
Tbinie,  251 
Thinnhla,  jo? 
This.  277 
Thisbe,  40J 
Ttuunls,  270 
Thorlcus,  420 
TboniAx,  455 
Thospltia.  U,  22j 
TUracia,  324  ft 
Thraciiu    Botpdrus, 

70 
Thriasins  Campus,  407 
'llironium.  ^95 
ThryoesM  448 
Tbule,  Discovery  of, 

44 
Tbule.  1..  659 
llraria,  451 
Thurli.  582 
Thyimis,  Fl.,  J^o 
Tbyatlra,  no 
Tbymbres,  Fl.,  147 
Thymbrius,  Fl.,  91 
Tbymlaterium,  no 
Thynmias,  Sin.,  115 
Tbynl,  151 
Thyuias,  Pr.,  J26 
Tbyrea.469 
Tbyreum,  178 
Thynioa,  Fl ,  607 
Tbysdnu,  joi 
Tbyssageue,  15 
Tiarantus.  FL.  32 
Tiasa,  Fl.,  456 
Tibareni,  159 
Tiberias,  107 
Tiberias  Mare,  180 
Tlbfirls,  Fl.,  107.  488 
Xibiscam,  681 
TlblBCUs,  Fl..  679 
Tibula,  608 
Tibur,  554 
Tidnuin.  499 
Ticinus,  Fl.,  496 
Tides,  65 
'nema,68i 
Tifllta,  Ms..  564 
Tifenius,  Fl.,  525 
Tifemas,  Ms..  52) 
Tigranoceria,  224 
••Tigris,  Fl..  75 
TlRurlnus  Pngiis,  641 
Tilaveniptus,  Fl..  491 
Tilpbossluin,  Ms ,  ^97 
Timmis,  46 
TimSvus,  Fl.,  491 
Timoethenes,  46 
Tingis,  no 
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Tiula,  FL,  514 
TiparQDUS,  I.,  468 
Tiphsab.  10 
Tiryns,466 
Tiraab.  194 
Titane.  417 
Titaredus.  FL,  j6o 
TIthorBa.  J94 
Tloa.  128 
Tmolos,  Ms.,  104 
Tobias.  Fl..  649 
TcBBObls,  R,  649 
Tolenua,  Fl.,  519 
Toietain.  625 
Tollstoboit,  151 
TolOsa,  6)5 
TomftroB,  Ms.,  ^71 
Tomeus,  Ms..  449 
Tonal,  679 
Tonsns,  FL,  127 
ToniadOtus,  Fl.,217 
Torooalcus.  Sin.,  iji 
Trachis.  365 
TracbonlUs,  202 
Tragurium,  675 
TnOtoa  Via.  576 
TnJftnop({lla.  ijj 
Trallea.  121 
Trapetos,  150 
Trashn8nu^  L.  506 
Trebia,  Fl..  486 
Trerus,  FL,  5J2 
Trctum,  Pr..  ^05 
Tretus,  4J9 
TreTlri,  64J 
Trihactra,  246 
Triballi.  54,  678 
Tribocci,  64? 
Tricarinon,  Ms..  418 
iVicca,  162 
TrichOnls.  L.,  J82 
Tricorythus.  419 
Tricrina.  I.,  468 
TridcnUnL  6m 
Tridentum.  669 
TriCrou,  Pr.,  295 
Trileucum,  Pr.,  611 
Trinucritf.  589 
Trinius,  FL.  525 
Trinobantes.  651 
Trlopium.  Pr..  115 
Triphvlia,  44i 
Trip6fis.  169 
TripoliUlna,  297 
Trlquetra.  589 
Trisanton,  FL.  649 
Tritea,  105,  44* 
Triton.  Fl,  296 
TritoQ,  L.,  291 
TritonlUs,  L..  296 
Trivlcum,  527 
Troas,94 
Troas,  Town,  98 
Trocmi,  151 
Troraen,  ^ 
Trogilium.  Pr.,  105 
Trogltl*,  L.,  87 
TrogloJf  tse,  19,  285 
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Troicns,  Ifs.,  264 

Troja.96 

Tropics,  61 

Traentum,  519 
I  Truentus,Fl.,«i7 
j  ToMis,  .{^L,  059 
;  Tubaotes,  665 
I  Tabosuptos,  309 

Toder.  $14 

TuertSbis,  Fl. 

Tugeni,  64  j 

Talliun,644 

Tunes,  104 

Tuttla.  Fl.,  608 

TurdetinL6i].6i7 

TurdlUi,  6U.617 

Turia,  FU  618 

Turris  Laptdea,  80 

Turris  LibyssonK  608 

Turrua,  Fl«  49J 

Tusca,  FL,  J05 

Tusd.  506 

TuscUum,  556 

Ty&na.  142 

l^rlus,  I..  174 

Tympbe,  Bfo.,  «o 

1>mphrestas,  Ms..  151 

T>nd&ris,  Pr.,  604 

Tyndis,  H.,  250 

l^peus.  Ms.,  446 

T^Tas,  FL,  J2I 
-f-Tyre,  II 

lyrrhenta,  14.  484 

TyrrhCnum  Mare,  J15 

Tyrus,  169 

Ty8ia,FL,679 
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UbU,64; 
Ubus,  VI,  JC5 
Ufens,  FL,  5J2 
Ulysses.   Wanderings 

of,  21 
Umbria,  511 
Umbro,  Fl.,  506 
Unelli.  640 
Ur,  u 

Urbs  Salvia.  518 
Urblnum,  516 
Uriconium,  654 
Uria,  579 
Urso.  616 
Usargala,  Ms.,  no 
Ustpetes.  (4?.  664 
Ussadluni,  Pr..  jo8 
Utica.  )04 
nsal.8 
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Vacael.624 
Vacua.  iU  617 
Vada  8«|)Uta,  503 
VadimOnto  Lacus,  505 
Vaga,  J04 
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Vaglenni.  501 
Vabalis,  Fl.,  641 
Valenila.  620 
Valeria  Via.  522 
Vallum      Rominnm. 

656 
Vand&lL  66i 
Vandura.  659 
VangiOues.  641 
Varar,  Jist.,  659 
VardlUi.  622 
VarinL  66j 
Varus,  FL.  48J 
Va8ates,6ji 
Vasodoes.  621 
Vascdnum  Saltus,  610 
Vaticftiius,  Ms.,  5)4 
VecUs,  I..  658 
Vedra,  FL,  649 
Veil.  510 
Veldldeba.  668 
Vella.  582 
Vellnus,  FX,  519 
Velitra;,  558 
Vellcbdri.  660 
Velpi,  Mts.,  291 
Veii^de,  682 
VenedlcusSin.,  ii7 
Veneris.  Pr..  610 
Vendue  Alpes,  486 
Veuetl.  6j9 
Venetia.  492 
Venetlcse,  I.,  641 
Venicontes,  659 
Vcnnicnli,  660 
VenonsB,  655 
VenU  Belgbrum,  655 
VentA  lcen6rum.  654 
VenU  Sil&nuu.  654 
Veni»s!a,  575 
Vera,  219 
Verbfttiua,  L.,  489 
Verbigenus  Pagus.642 
VerceUae,  499 
Verflna,  49ti 
Verubiuni,  Pr..  659 
Verulamium,  bs) 
Vesontio,  644 
VesUni,  522 
Vesdlus.  Ms..  486 
Vesunna.  6}2 
Vesuvius.  Ms.,  56  j 
VeMflnes,6i7 
Vetulonium.  511 
VUdus.  FL.  662 
Vlb...  587 

Vibonensis.  Sin.,  487 
VkeUa.495 
Vlctortft,  659 
Vienna.  6j7 
Viminacium.  678 
Vimintlls.  Ms..  514 
Vindelida.  667 
Vbidius.     Ms.    (His- 
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Vindius,  Ms..   (1ml) 
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Vlrftirain,67o 
Vtotaitt,  Fl.,  ni 
Virargii,Fl.,66z 
Vogesat,  Ms^  629 
VooooUU  6j4 
VAUtemebfoS 
VolaB,624 
Volcanic  agency,  66 
Void.  $11 
Voloeium,  or  Volccn- 

turn,  58) 
Voliaa,  Sin.,  6$9 
Volaci,  5JI' 
VoUfnii,  509 
VoluWIU,  J 10 
VolcanUe.  I^  6of 
Valtur,  Ms.,  574 
Valturnum,  570 
Valtnraiis,  F).,  489 


Water,  61 
WUMla.65 
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Xanthot.  t6 
Xantboa,  FL 

XanUras,  Fl.  GUya.). 

9) 
Xanthos,  Town.  128 
Xenophanes,  25.  60 
Xenopbon,  )o 
Xenopbon  or  Lampsa- 

CU8.46 
Xkm,  Fl.,  Ill 
XolB.  271 
Xyui«.  j6i 


Zabatos,  Fl.,  217 
Zacynthua,  I..  181 
ZadracarU.  244 
« kZagroa,  Ms..  7) 
ZaTecna.  FL.  156 
Zaina.}04 
ZainfiUioa,  Ma.,  17 j 
Zancle.  591 
ZarangB.  241 
Zarax,  Mb.,  454 
Zariaapla,  245 
Zariaspa.  FL.  245 
Zaa6cea.299 
ZebCUon.  197 
Zeiiba,  Pr.,  295 
Zela.160 

Zepbj'iiom,  Pr.  (Car.), 
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Zepbrrfmn,   Pr.   (pl- 

&pbjr1iim.   Pr.  (Qr- 

ren.),  291 
Zepb7Tiiim.Pr.  (Poiit.> 

ZeiAyrhim.  Pr.  (Ital.> 

Zerbii.2T7 

ZengitSna  Reglo,  |oj 

Zeugma,  166 
,  Zilla.  1 10 
I  Zingft.  Pr.,  284 

Zion.  190 

Zoan, 7 

Zoar.  202 

Zobab.10 

Zonea,  61 

2^ter,Prn 
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